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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  well-established  reputation  of  Tennemann's  Grundr 
rUs  der  Geschkhte  der  Philosophic  ^^  may  absolve  its 
translator  from  any  longer  preface  than  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  principles  by  which  he  has  been  guided  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  undertaking. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  conciseness^  in  places, 
and  the  pregnant  brevity  of  the  original,  I  have  been 
sometimes  obliged  to  employ  expressions  of  my  own  to 
convey  the  sense  of  my  author ;  which  would  have  been 
misrepresented  by  a  literal  version.    Occasionally  this  has 
been  made  necessary  by  the  phraseology  of  Tennemann, 
borrowed  from  the  school  of  Kant  to  which  he  belonged ; 
and  which  if  presented  to  the  EngHsh  reader  in  all  its 
native  peculiarity  might  have  been  understood  by  none 
but  those  who  were  the  least  likely  to  consult  the  transla- 
tion.   As  fiir,  however,  as  it  appeared  possible,  I  have 
preserved  the  technical  expressions  of  my  author,  sub- 
joining for  the  most  part  an  explanation  of  their  meaning 
for  ihe  benefit  of  those  English  readers  who  may  not 
have  plunged  into  the  profound  abyss  of  Grerman  meta- 
physics.   As  a  Manual  of  the  present  description  ought 
to  be  calculated  for  general  use,  I  have  in  general  made 

*  I  ha^e  entitled  the  preient  work  a  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
in  preference  to  a  literal  translation  of  the  German  title,  for  Uie  same  reasons 
which  probably  led  the  French  translator  (M.  Cousin),  to  a  similar  choice. 
It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  the  original  is  an  abridgment,  by  Tennemann 
himself,  of  his  Histoiy  of  Philosophy,  in  eleven  volumes,  and  was  first  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1812 ;  since  which  time  it  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  with 
considerable  improvements  and  additions,  principally  from  the  pen  of  profes- 
sor Wendt,  of  Gottingen.    The  present  translation  has  been  made  from  the 

b  Leipsic  edition  of  1829. 

The  terra  PhiUaophy,  it  will  be  observed,  implies  throughout  Moral  Phib* 

f  tophy,  or  Mttaphyiiet  in  general. 
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it  my  object  to  remove  from  my  work  all  those  pecu- 
liarities which  would  have  had  the  efiect  of  embarrassing 
without  instructing' the  private  student^  and  whenever 
it  has  appeared  to  me  that  an  observation  of  my  author 
was  of  a  nature  impossible  to  be  apprehended  by  any 
but  a  scholar  long  familiar  with  the  disputes  of  the  Ger- 
man lecture  rooms,  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  the 
sense  of  it  in  other  words,  or,  in  a  very  few  instances, 
have  preferred  to  omit  it  altogether.  It  is  hoped  that 
every  thing  which  is  really  valuable  in  the  original,  on 
many  accounts  so  admirable,  will  be  found  to  have  been  re- 
tained. If  it  be  thought  that  in  some  instances  I  have  de- 
parted too  far  from  the  expressions  of  my  author,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  most  literal  is  not  always  the  most 
faitl^nl  translator ;  and  that  he  who  shall  render  verbum 
verba  the  composition  of  a  German  metaphysician  or  his- 
torian, runs  the  risk  of  being  intelligible  only  by  a  refer- 
ence to  his  author,  or  by  having  his  own  work  done  inio 
English*  There  are  parts  of  Tennemann  which  on  this 
account  I  had  much  rather  have  composed  anew  than 
translated,  particularly  the  Introduction. 

The  history  of  German  metaphysicians  subsequent  to 
Bardili,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  abbreviate  more 
considerably.  The  articles  alluded  to  were  principally 
compiled  by  M.  Wendt,  in  order  to  supply  what  Tenne- 
mann did  not  live  to  complete — an  account  of  the  living 
philosophers  of  his  own  country :  but  these  sketches  are 
so  extremely  concise  and  the  language  so  technical  that, 
(added  to  the  unspeakable  absurdity  of  many  of  the  sys- 
tems reviewed),  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
made  them  intelligible  to  an  English  reader  without  en- 
larging them  to  a  disproportionate  extent.  M.  Cousin 
who  felt  the  same  difficulty  has,  in  his  translation,  omitted 
them  altogether;  preserving  however  the  catalogues  of 
each  author's  works.  I  have  preferred  giving,  for  the 
most  part  in  the  author's  words,  some  general  idea  of  each 
system,  and  have  preserved  as  much  of  the  bibliographi- 
cal part  as  appeared  in  any  degree  necessary  for  the  uses 
of  the  English  reader.     Another  reason  seems  to  have 
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contributed  to  induce  M.  Cousin  to  suppress  these  arti- 
cleSy  namely^  that  the  metaphysicians  in  question  are  so 
perpetually  in  the  habit  of  changing  and  modifying  their 
yiewsj  that  before  a  statement  of  their  sentiments  could 
have  been  printed  at  Paris  or  Oxford,  "they  may  very  pro- 
bably have  displaced  every  fragment  of  their  own  the- 
ories, and  promulgated  a  new  set  of  opinions  to  their 
pupils  of  Jena  or  Gottingen. 

For  similar  reasons  I  have  slightly  modified  the  con- 
cluding articles  on  the  present  philosophical  systems  of 
other  countries  ;  preserving,  however,  all  the  information 
they  contain. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Tennemann  was  a  Ger- 
man and  a  Kantist,  with  all  the  erudition  which  charac- 
terises his  learned  countrymen,  and  with  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  judgment  and  discrimination  than  they  are 
sometimes  foimd  to  evince.     Still,  his  criticisms  are  ne- 
cessarily cast  in  the  mould  of  his  school ;  and  although 
greatly  too  well  informed  and  too  acute  to  be  a  slave  to 
its  prejudices,  he  is  apt  to  be  encumbered  by  its  techni- 
Cahties,  and  is  almost  necessarily  possessed  with  a  high 
idea  of  its  exclusive  importance.     It  is  through  the  me- 
dium of  such  prepossessions  that  he  surveys  the  Systems 
of  every  other  School,  and  by  them  he  has  been  induced 
to  al^ow  rather  more  than  a  patriotic  space  to  the  labours 
of  his  countrymen,  with  whom  he  evidently  thinks  that 
the  only  chance  of  philosophical  regeneration  resides. 
It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  whenever  the  opinions 
of  the  writer  under  consideration  elicit  those  of  the  Cri- 
tic ;   who  nevertheless  has  exercised  considerable  for- 
bearance in  withholding  as  much  as  possible  his  private 
judgment. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  possessed  by  this  ex- 
cellent Manual  is  its  copious  Bibliography ;  indicating  all 
that  is  worth  reading,  (and  much  that  is  not),  on  every 
subject  it  embraces ;  and  presenting  us  with  a  catalogue 
of  each  author's  works,  and  those  of  his  commentators 
and  opponents.  In  this  department  it  will  be  found  that 
the  titles  of  works  in  German  which  relate  to  the  Classics 
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or  to  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  been  generally 
translated  by  me,  in  order  to  point  out  to  the  reader  the 
large  mine  of  various  information  contained  in  the  libra- 
ries of  Germany.  But  when  arrived  at  the  metaphy- 
sicians of  that  country,  I  have  judged  it  better  to  retain 
the  actual  titles  of  their  works  and  those  of  their  com- 
mentators, as  the  books  may  be  thus  more  easily  procured 
than  if  their  titles  had  been  translated ;  and  because 
no  one  was  likely  to  attack  in  their  own  language  the 
metaphysical  works  of  Kant  or  of  ScheUing,  who  was  not 
competent  to  peruse  their  titles  at  least  in  the  original. 

I  could  have  wished  indeed  that  circumstances  had 
permitted  me  to  enlarge  the  catalogue  of  English  and 
Scottish  writers  at  the  expense  of  those  of  Germany,  but 
in  the  mean  time,  while  I  have  preserved  in  the  text  the 
names  of  all  the  metaphysicians  of  every  German  school, 
I  have  occasionally  forborne  to  particularise  all  the  com- 
positions of  some  among  them  who  are  known  to  us  only 
as  obscure  commentators  on  exploded  systems.  A  few 
treatises  on  other  subjects  I  have  struck  out  from  the  Bib- 
liography, as  not  likely  to  be  useful,  or  because  they 
were  not  readily  procurable  by  the  English  reader.  In  the 
place  of  those  omitted,  others  have  been  added,  and  more 
would  have  been,  had  not  the  supeUex  already  furnished 
been  more  than  ample  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  student, 
to  whatever  extent  he  may  desire  to  push  his  inquiries. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  numeration  of  the 
sections  in  the  present  translation,  after  $  252,  does  not 
always  correspond  with  that  of  the  German.  This  has 
been  occasioned  by  my  subdividing  some  sections  which 
originally  formed  one,  and  simplifying  in  one  or  two 
instances  the  numeration  observed  in  the  original;  but 
principally  in  consequence  of  my  abridging  the  introduc- 
tory sections  from  306  to  316,  which  it  appeared  advisable 
to  do,  on  account  of  the  obscurity,  as  well  as  the  repeti- 
tion, which  there  encumbers  the  original.  The  running" 
titles  and  the  names  of  the  philosophers,  will  sufficiently 
guide  any  one  who  may  wish  to  compare  the  translation 
with  the  original,  and  obviate  all  difficulty  which  might 
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result  from  such  a  change.  The  references  to  the  sect^^ons 
have  been  uniformly  corrected  according  to  the  numera- 
tion thus  established ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  errors 
will  not  be  discovered  in  the  voluminous  and  minute 
bibliography  which  has  cost  the  translator  so  much  care. 

To  these  trivial  alterations  I  am  compelled  to  add  that 
I  have  judged  it  better  to  omit  altogether  a  few  passages 
which  appeared  to  militate  against  Revealed  Religioui 
rather  than  to  alter  or  to  soften  them.  These  instances, 
however,  are  exceedingly  rare. 

In  this  task,  (the  difficulty  of  which  will  be  appreciated 
by  few),  I  have  been  materially  assisted  by  the  excellent 
French  translation  of  M.  Victor  Cousin*',  well  known  in 
the  phHosophical  and  Hterary  world  for  many  important 
pubUcations.  His  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, no  less  than  his  knowledge  of  German,  admirably 
qualified  him  for  the  undertaking  he  has  so  well  exe- 
cuted; and  if  it  be  sometimes  tlie  case  that  the  *'  Inter- 
preter is  the  harder  of  the  two,"  the  fault  is  not  that  of 
M.  Cousin,  but  of  the  French  language,  which,  at  least 
to  English  apprehensions,  often  fails  to  convey  as  accu- 
rate a  sense  of  metaphysical  distinctions  as  that  presented 
by  the  homespun  compounds  of  the  corresponding 
German.  I  have  followed  M.  Cousin  in  placing  the 
references  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  instead  of  incor- 
porating them  with  the  text,  as  the  German  typographers 
delight  in  doing ;  to  the  great  embarrassment  of  the 
English  reader,  and  to  the  visible  disfigurement  of  the 
page.  A  very  few  references  have  been  occasionally 
omitted,  as  belonging  to  points  which  did  not  appear  to 
me  necessary  to  be  substantiated  by  a  quotation. 

Occasionally,  when  an  expression  in  M.  Cousin's  trans- 
lation has  seemed  to  me  more  feUcitous  than  the  original 
it  represents,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  spirit  of  the 
former :  in  one  or  two  particulars  also  I  have  preferred 
his  subdivisions,  as  being  more  simple  than  those  of 


^  Manual  de  FHistoire  de  la  Philoaophie,  traduit  de  TAllemand  de  Tenne- 
maiint  par  V.  Cousin,  Paris  et  Brunlles,  1829,  2  yols.  Bvo. 
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M.  Wendt,  and  recommended  by  his  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  philosophical  history. 

If  I  were  to  step  for  a  moment  out  of  the  humble  path 
of  a  translator,  and  offer  a  remark  on  the  maiter  which 
has  of  late  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  my  time,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  suggest  a  conclusion  very  different 
from  that  with  which  Tennemann  has  summed  up  his 
great  undertaking.  He  confidently  anticipates  that  the. 
disputes  which,  from  the  days  of  Thales,  have  continued 
to  agitate  the  philosophical  world,  will  all  eventually 
conduct  mankind  to  the  discovery  of  true  philosophy; 
and  that  all  the  deviations  of  Human  Reason  from  the 
right  path  will  prove  to  have  been  only  so  many  avenues 
to  the  desired  object.  Far  different  is  the  sentiment  his 
translator  is  tempted  to  express  !  Of  these  everlasting 
disputes  what  has  been  the  result  ?  How  little  has  been 
gained  by  endless  controversy?  System  has  expelled 
system  only  to  succeed  one  another,  like  the  phantas- 
magoria with  which  children  are  amused :  one  gaudy  and 
disproportioned  figure  making  way  for  another^ — equally 
motley  and  equally  unsubstantial ! 

When  the  learned  Casaubon  visited  for  the  first  time 
the  Sorbonne,  his  pompous  Cicerone  exclaimed,  '*  Here, 
sir,  is  a  court  which  for  five  hundred  years  has  been  the 
scene  of  incessant  disputations ! "  '^  Eh  bien!  et  qu*-a-t-on 
done  prouvS  ?*'  demanded  the  acute  Genevese. 

These  endless  disputes,  however,  and  ineffectual  efforts 
will  not  have  been  without  their  use,  nor  will  the  record 
of  them  have  proved  an  unprofitable  task,  if  they  should 
lead  the  student  to  a  conclusion  widely  different  from 
that  adopted  by  Tennemann,  but  resting  on  a  much 
surer  foundation.  The  inadequacy  of  Human  Reason  to 
satisfy  its  own  requirements,  ought  to  incline  the  learned 
and  the  wise  a  little  to  mistrust  the  guide  to  which  they 
are  apt  to  commit  themselves  without  hesitation ;  and  the 
monstrous  absurdities  which  have  been  embraced  by  many 
who  had  rejected  the  plain  evidences  of  Revelation  may 
convince  us  of  the  fallibility  of  the  most  acute  under- 
standings, when  they  surrender  themselves  to  their  own 
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unlimited  control.  The  most  fantastical  dreams  of  the 
wildest  religious  enthusiast  were  never  more  repugnant 
to  common  sense  than  the  Neoplatonism  of  Proclus^  the 
Absolute  Identity  of  Schelling,  or  the  Ego  and  Non-Ego 
ravings  of  Fichte. 

It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  those  philosophers  whose 
views  in  Science  were  the  most  profound  and  wise^  were 
among  the  firmest  friends  of  Revealed  Rehgion. 

I  regret  that  notwithstanding  the  pains  that  have  been 
taken,  some  typographical  errata  occur^  for  which  my 
absence  from  Oxford  may  not  be  thought  a  sufficient 
excuse.  Some  of  these  are  noticed  at  the  end,  and  it  is 
hoped  there  are  not  many  more, — the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  work  considered. 

I  am  fully  sensible  of  other  imperfections  for  which 
I  alone  am  responsible,  and  for  which  my  regret  that  they 
exist  is  no  apology. 

Cheltenham^ 
February  Ut,  1832. 
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SECTION  I. 

A  HISTORY  of  philosophy,  to  be  complete,  demands 
a  preliminary  inquiry  respecting  the  character  of  this 
science,  as  well  as  respecting  its  subject-matter,  its  form, 
and  object ;  and  also  its  extent  or  comprehensiveness,  its 
method,  its  importance,  and  the  different  ways  in  which 
it  may  be  treated.  All  these  particulars,  with  the  bibUo- 
graphy  belonging  to  it,  will  form,  together  with  some 
previous  observations  on  the  progress  of  philosophic  re- 
search, the  subject  of  a  general  introduction.  The  par- 
ticular  introduction  will  carry  us  on  to  the  first  period 
of  this  history,  through  a  rapid  survey  of  the  religious 
and  philosophical  opinions  of  the  Orientals,  as  well  as 
the  first  attempts  of  the  Greeks. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CHARACTER,  EXTENT,  METHOD,  IMPORTANCE, 
DIVISION,  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  HIS- 
TORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

I.  Character  of  the  History  of  Philosophy, 

-f  Ch.  Leonh.  Reinhold,  On  the  Character  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  in  the  collection  of  Fiillebom ;  Fasc.  I. 

-f  Geo.  Fred.  Dan.  Goess,  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  and  on  the  System  of  Thales,  Erlangerij 
1794,  8vo.  with  a  sketch  of  the  proper  limits  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  Leipt,  1798,  8vo. 

-f  J.  Christ.  Aug.  Grohmann,  On  the  Character  of  die 
History  of  Philosophy,  Wittenberg,  1 797,  8vo. 

■f  W.  Gottl.  Tennbmann,  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i, 
Leips.  1798,  8vo. 

Dan.  Boethius,  De  ided  Historise  Philosophise  rite  formandft, 
Upsal,  1800,  4to. 

"t*  Fred.  Aug.  Carus,  Obsenrations  towards  a  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, Leipt,  1809. 

-f  Ch.  Fred.  JBachmann,  On  Philosophy  and  its  History;  three 
Academic  lectures;  Jena,  1811,  8yo.  On  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, second  edition,  remodeled,  with  a  dedication  to  Reinhold, 
Jena,  1820,  8vo. 

f  Christ.  Aug.  Bravbib,  On  the  Character  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  Copenhagen,  1815,  8vo. 

3.  The  human  mind  has  a  tendency  to  attempt  to 
enlarge  the  bounds  of  its  knowledge,  and  gradually  to. 
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aspire  to  a  clear  developinent  of  the  laws  and  relations 
of  nature,  and  of  its  own  operations.  At  first  it  does 
nothing  more  than  obey  a  blind  desire,  without  account- 
ing to  itself  sufficiently  for  this  instinctive  impulse  of  the 
understanding,  and  without  knowing  the  appropriate 
meads  to  be  employed,  or  the  distance  by  which  it  is  re- 
moved from  its  object.  Insensibly,  this  impulse  becomes 
more  deliberate,  and  regulates  itself  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  the  understanding,  which  gradually  becomes 
better  acquainted  with  itself.  Such  a  deliberate  impulse, 
is  what  we  call  Philosophy. 

S.  Thereupon  arise  various  attempts  to  Approximate 
this  mental  object  of  the  understanding*:  attempts  more 
or  less  differing  in  respect  of  their  principles,  their 
methods,  their  consequences,  their  extent,  and,  in  general, 
their  peculiar  objects.  In  all  these  attempts,  (which  take 
the  name  of  PhilosapAic  Systems,  when  they  present 
themselves  in  a  scientific  form,  and  the  value  of  which  is 
proportionate  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  manifested  by 
each  particular  philosopher;)  we  trace  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  human  understanding,  according  to  its  pe- 
culiar laws. 

4.  But  the  development  of  human  reason  is  itself 
subject  to  external  conditions,  and  is  sometimes  se- 
conded, sometimes  retarded,  or  suspended,  according  to 
the  different  impressions  it  receives  from  without. 

5.  To  give  an  account  of  the  different  works  pro- 
duced by  the  understanding,  thus  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, and  favoured  or  impeded  by  external  cir- 
cumstances is,  in  fact,  to  compose  a  history  of  philosophy. 

6.  The  subject*matter  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  is 
both  external  and  internal.    The  internal  or  immediate 

*  Wbilleb,  Kajet.,  uber  das  Verhaltniss  der  pbilos.  Venuche  zur 
Philos.  (Scbulschrift,  1812)  in  dem  zweit.  Bd.  der  akad.  Reden  und 
AbhaDdliing«n,  1822,  8yo. 

b2 
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embraces^  Ist.  The  efforts  continually  made  by  the  un- 
derstanding to  attain  to  a  perception  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  great  objects  of  its  pursuit  (§  2),  with  many  inci- 
dental details  relating  to  the  subject  of  investigation,  the 
degree  of  ardour  or  remissness  which  from  time  to  time 
have  prevailed ;  with  the  influence  of  external  causes  to 
interest  men  in  such  pursuits,  or  the  absence  of  them. 
2dly.  The  effects  of  philosophy,  or  the  views,  methods, 
and  systems  it  has  originated ;  effects  varying  with  the  en- 
ergies out  of  which  they  sprang.  In  these  we  see  the  un« 
derstanding  avail  itself  of  materialsy  perpetually  accu-* 
mulating  towards  constituting  philosophy  a  science,  or 
rules  and  principles  for  collecting  materials  to  form  a 
scientific  whole;  or,  finally,  maxims  relating  to  the  me- 
thod to  be  pursued  in  such  researches.  3dly  and 
lastly :  We  observe  the  development  of  the  understanding 
as  an  instrument  of  philosophy,  that  is  to  say,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  understanding  towards  researches  in  which 
it  depends  solely  on  itself;  in  other  words  its  gradual 
progress  towards  the  highest  degree  of  independence: 
a  progress  which  may  be  observed  in  individuals,  in 
nations,  and  in  the  whole  race  of  man. 

Observation.  The  history  oi  systems  of  philosophy  is  not  to  be 
confoimded  with  the  history  of  philosophy. 

7.  The  external  matter  consists  in  the  causes,  events, 
and  circumstances  which  have  influenced  the  development 
of  philosophic  reason,  and  the  nature  of  its  productions. 
To  this  order  of  facts  belong:  1st.  The  individual 
history  of  philosophers,  that  is  to  say,  the  degree,  the 
proportion,  and  the  direction  of  their  intellectual  powers ; 
the  sphere  of  their  studies  and  their  lives,  the  interests 
which  swayed  them,  and  even  their  moral  characters. 
2dly.  The  influence  of  external  causes,  that  is  to  say, 
the  character  and  the  degree  of  mental  cultivation  pre- 
valent in  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged;  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  times ;  and,  to  ascend  still  farther, 
the  climate  and  the  properties  of  the  country ;  its  insti- 
tutions, religion,  and  language.     3dly.  The  influence  of 
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individaals  in  consequence  of  the  admiration  and  imita- 
tion they  have  excited^  by  their  doctrines  or  example; 
an  influence  which  betrays  itself  in  the  matter  as  well 
as  in  the  manner  of  their  several  schools.  (Bacon^  Locke, 
Leibnitz.) 

8.  The  form  of  the  history  of  philosophy  consists  in 
the  suitable  arrangement  of  these  two  classes  of  materials, 
so  as  to  make  one  scientific  whole.  Nevertheless,  the 
result  is  modified,  partly  by  the  end  of  history  in 
general,  and  partly  by  the  special  end  of  the  history  of 
philosophy. 

9.  History  in  general  is  distinguished,  when  properly 
so  called,  from  Annals,  Memoirs,  etc.  by  its  form :  i.  e.  by 
the  combination  of  its  incidents,  and  their  circumstantial 
development. 

10.  To  enable  the  history  of  philosophy  to  satisfy  an 
enlightened  curiosity,  not  merely  a  vain  and  idle  one,  its 
object  ought  to  be  thoroughly  to  explore,  through  its 
continual  alternations  of  improvement  and  declension,  the 
progress  of  a  philosophic  spirit,  and  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  philosophy  as  a  science.  This  end  cannot  be 
attained  by  a  mere  acquaintance  with  historic  facts,  but 
rather  by  contemplating  their  mutual  dependence,  and 
eonnecting  their  causes  and  effects. 

11.  The  efforts  of  philosophic  reason  are  internal  to 
the  mind;  but  by  their  publication,  and  the  influence 
they  exert  on  the  world  without,  they  assume  the  charac- 
ter and  enter  into  the  combinations  of  external  facts. 
The  facts  therefore  which  form  a  groundwork  for  the 
history  of  philosophy  may  be  regarded  as  both  external 
and  internal;  because,  1st.  They  stand  in  connection 
with  chronology,  as  successive  or  contemporaneous 
events.  2dly.  They  have  their  external  effects  and 
causes.  3dly.  They  have  their  origin  in  the  constitu- 
tution  of  the  human  understanding,  developing  themselves 
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in  a  variety  of  combinations  and  mutual  relations.   4«thly. 
They  have  reference  to  a  mental  object. 

12.  The  formed  character,  therefore,  of  a  history  of 
philosophy  will  be  modified  according  to  the  above  four- 
fold relation,  and  by  its  proper  end,  which  is  to  de- 
monstrate at  once  circumstantially  and  with  a  scientific 
view,  the  causes  of  every  revolution,  and  its  consequences. 

Observation.  The  circumstantial  account  does  not  consist  merely 
in  a  chronological  statement  of  a  series  of  &cts,  but  assumes 
such  a  series  as  its  text  and  groundwork.  It  is  very  compatible 
with  a  scientific  character  in  the  history  of  philosophy;  at  the 
same  time  that  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  history  of  phi- 
losophy is  not  philosophy  itself.  See  the  work  of  Grohmann 
cited  above,  at  the  head  of  §  2. 

13.  Consequently,  the  history  of  philosophy  is  the 
science  which  details  the  efforts  of  the  human  understand- 
ing to  realise  the  idea  of  philosophy,  by  exhibiting  them 
in  their  mutual  dependency:  it  is  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  facts  illustrating  the  continual  development  of 
philosophy,  as  a  science. 

Observation,  There  is  a  difference  to  be  observed  between  the 
history  of  philosophy,  and  the  history  of  mankind, — ^the  history 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  human  understanding,  and  the  history 
of  the  sciences.  The  biography  of  philosophers,  the  examination 
of  their  writings,  the  statement  of  their  opinions,  and  the  biblio- 
graphical history  of  philosophy  in  general,  are  either  preliminary 
lights  and  aids,  or  constituent  parts,  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 

II.  Comprehensiveness  and  Commencement  of  the  History 

of  Philosophy. 

•  See  in  addition  to  the  works  cited  above,  at  the  head  of  §  2, 
f  BcEROE  RnsBRiGH,  on  the  Antiquity  of  Philosophy,  and  the  Cha- 
racter of  this  Science,  translated  from  the  Danish  into  German  by 
J.  Amb.  Markussen,  Copenh.  1803,  8vo. 

14.  The  history  of  philosophy  does  not  affect  to  com- 
prehend all  the  ideas,  hypotheses,  and  caprices  which 
have  found  a  place  in  minds  addicted  to  philosophic  re- 
searches ;  such  an  attempt  would  be  equally  impracticable 
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and  unprofitable.  The  only  philosophic  opinions  which 
deserve  to  be  recorded,  are  those  which  may  claim  to  be 
80  for  their  originaUty,  their  intrinsic  worth,  or  their  in- 
fluence in  their  own  and  subsequent  epochs. 

15.  It  must  be  granted  that  philosophy  has  had  a 
beginnings  because  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  superior  de- 
gree of  energy  and  activity  in  the  exercise  of  reason, 
which  must  have  been  preceded  by  an  inferior.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  history  of  philosophy  should 
embrace  all  its  first  efforts,  or  ascend  up  to  the  very  cradle 
of  our  species. 

16.  No  su£Scient  reason  has  been  alleged  to  induce  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Primitive  Philosophic  People, 
with  whom  philosophy  might  be  supposed  to  have  com- 
menced, and  from  whom  all  philosophic  knowledge  might 
have  emanated ;  for  an  aptness  to  philosophise  is  natural 
to  the  human  mind,  and  has  not  been  reserved  exclusively 
for  any  one  people.  The  very  hypothesis  of  such  a  peo- 
ple would  remove  only  one  step  farther  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  philosophy.  Nor  must  we  dignify  with  the 
name  of  science  the  symbohcal  notions  of  some  of  the 
earlier  races,  which  did  not  as  yet  clearly  apprehend  and 
grapple  with  their  objects. 

Observation,  The  idea  of  a  Primitive  Philosophic  People  is 
founded;  1st.  On  the  hypothesis  that  all  instruction  came  by 
revelation.  2dly.  In  the  tendency  of  the  miderstanding  to  re- 
fer correspondent  facts  to  the  same  origin,  ddly.  In  the  attempt 
to  render  certain  doctrines  more  venerable  by  their  high  antiquity. 
The  general  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  indolence  natural  to  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  habit  of  confounding  opinions  which  have 
a  semblance  of  philosophy  with  philosophy  itself.  The  writers 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  critical  examination  of 
history  with  a  theological  view,  have  declared  the  Hebrews  to 
be  the  primitive  race ;  others  (Hke  Plessing)  the  Egyptians ;  and 
these  last  have  recently  (since  the  writings  of  Fred.  Schlegel), 
been  displaced  by  the  Hindoos. 

17.  Although  we  discover  in  every  people  the  traces 
of  a  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  nevertheless  this  general 
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disposition  does  not  appear  to  have  developed  itself  in  all 
in  an  equal  degree :  nor  has  philosophy  among  all  attained 
to  the  character  of  a  science.  In  general^  it  seems  as  if 
nature  employed  the  civilization  of  one  nation  as  the 
means  of  civilizing  others^  and  accorded  only  to  a  few 
the  distinction  of  originality  in  intellectual  discovery. 
Consequently,  all  nations  have  not  an  equal  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  history  of  this  science.  The  first  belongs 
to  those  among  whom  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  origi- 
nally aided  by  a  slight  external  impulse,  has  felt 
itself  sufficiently  strong  to  advance  to  independent  re- 
searches, and  to  gain  ground  in  the  paths  of  science ; 
the  second  belongs  to  such  as,  without  possessing  so 
much  originality  and  spontaneous  exertion,  have  adopted 
philosophic  ideas  from  others, — ^have  made  them  their 
own,  and  thereby  exerted  an  influence  over  the  destinies 
of  philosophy. 

18,  The  Greeks  are  the  nation  whose  originality  of 
genius  has  created  an  era  in  the  history  of  this  science. 
In  fact,  although  they  were  dependent  for  part  of  their 
first  civilization  on  other  nations,  and  have  received  from 
foreigners  certain  materials  and  incitements  to  the  study 
of  philosophy,  we .  can  perceive  that  they  evinced  them- 
selves a  lively  and  sincere  interest  in  such  investigations^ 
and  among  them  this  curiosity  assiuned  a  scientific  cha- 
racter, and  imparted  the  same  to  the  language  itself.  It 
is  among  the  Greeks,  then,  that  we  find  for  the  first  time 
a  truly  philosophic  spirit,  united  to  literature  and  good 
taste,  and  a  scientific  spirit  of  investigation  which  center- 
ed in  the  contemplation  of  the  Nature  of  Man :  to  this 
succeeded  the  desire  of  investigating  to  the  end  and  con- 
solidating these  first  bases  of  study  (the  origin  this  of 
scepticism)  ;  and  at  length  ensued  the  formation  of  a  phi- 
losophic language  and  method.  We  have  moreover  posi- 
tive and  certain  testimonies  to  enable  us  to  follow,  on 
grounds  altogether  historical,  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  philosophic  literature  of  this  nation.  We 
may  add  that  the.  philosophy  and,  in  general^  the  science 
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of  the  Greeks  naturally  combine  and  form  a  whole  with 
those  of  more  recent  nations. 

19.  The  Orientals,  prior  to  the  Greeks  in  point  of 
antiquity  and  the  date  of  their  civilization,  never  attained 
to  the  same  eminence,  at  least  as  far  as  we  are  enabled 
to  judge.  Their  doctrines  were  constantly  invested  with 
the  character  of  Revelation,  diversified  by  the  imagina- 
tion under  a  thousand  different  aspects.  Even  among  the 
Hindoos  they  wear  a  form  altogether  mystical  and  sym- 
bolical. It  was  the  genius  of  these  nations  to  clothe  in 
the  colours  of  the  fancy  the  opinions  of  the  understanding, 
and  a  certain  number  of  speculative  notions,  more  or  less 
capriciously  conceived,  in  order  to  render  them  more 
evident;  without  troubling  themselves  to  examine  the 
operations  of  mind  and  their  principles ;  with  its  move- 
ments progressive  and  retrograde.  The  notions  respecting 
the  Deity,  the  world,  and  mankind,  which  these  nations 
incontestably  entertained,  were  not,  with  them,  the  causes 
nor  the  consequences  of  any  true  philosophy.  Their 
cUmate,  their  political  constitution,  and  despotic  govern- 
ments, with  the  institution  of  castes,  were  often  ob- 
stacles to  the  free  development  of  the  mind.  Besides, 
the  history  of  these  nations  continues  still  to  be  involved 
in  obscurity ;  there  is  a  want  of  positive  and  certain  in- 
formation; and  the  relation  their  intellectual  progress 
bears  to  the  history  of  philosophy  cannot  as  yet  be 
sufficiently  ascertained. 

Observation,  There  are  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
Greek  and  Oriental  characters,  and  on  the  causes  of  their  diver- 
sity in  the  work  of  "j*  J.  Aug.  Eberhart,  entitled  the  Spirit  ofPri- 
mitive  Christianity,  vol.  i,  p.  63,  sqq.  What  is  generally  under- 
stood by  the  Barbaric  philosophy  ?  See  Diog.  Laert.  I,  1,  sqq. 

20.  The  true  commencement,  therefore,  of  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  must  be  sought  among  the  Greeks, 
and  particularly  at  that  epoch  when,  by  the  progress  of 
imagination  and  intellect,  the  activity  of  the  understand- 
ing had   attained  a  high   degree  of  development:    an 
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epoch  when  the  minds  of  men  become  more  independent 
of  religion,  poetry,  and  politics,  applied  themselves  to 
the  investigation  of  truth,  and  devoted  themselves  to 
regular  studies.  This  state  of  things  may  be  referred  to 
the  epoch  of  Thales.  The  different  directions  and  forms 
which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  this  spirit  of  philosophic 
research  assumed ;  and  the  effects,  of  every  kind,  which 
it  produced,  derived,  through  different  channels,  from 
the  Greeks  to  the  moderns,  constitute  the  province  of 
the  history  of  philosophy. 

Observation.  The  definition  of  the  true  limits  of  the  history  of 
phUosophy  has  only  of  late  become  an  object  of  inquiry :  (the 
system  of  ethnography,  or  partial  histories  of  particular  nations) 
opposing  itself  to  anything  like  a  precise  limitation,  and  even  yet 
there  is  nothing  satisfactorily  determined  on  this  point;  only 
Tiedemann  would  exclude  the  Orientals.  The  reasons  assigned  on 
the  other  hand  by  f  Carus,  Thoughts  on  the  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, p.  143,  and  jBachmann,  On  Philosophy  and  its  History,  and 
the  same  author,  Dissert.  Philos.  de  peccatis  Tennemanni  in  historic 
Philosophise,  Jen,  1814,  4to.,  fail  to  prove  that  they  necessarily 
belong  to  philosophy.  It  is  true  that  a  great  interest  attaches  to 
the  investigation  of  their  doctrines,  but  we  must  distinguish  well 
between  this  and  the  proper  interest  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  pre^e  the  statement 
of  Greek  philosophy,  by  a  brief  review  of  the  philosophic  and 
religious  opinions  of  the  principal  nations  who,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  have  had  relations  with  the  Greeks. 


III.  Method. 

Consult, besides  the  works  cited  before  (§  2)  -{"Christ.  Garve, 
De  ratione  scribendi  historiam  Philosophise,  Lips,  1768,  4to.  and 
Legendorum  veterum  prsecepta  nonnulla  et  exemplum.  Lips. 
1770,  4to.  both  contained  in  Fulleborn*s  Collection,  etc.  Fasci- 
culi xi,  xii. 

•j"  Geo.  Gust.  Fulleborn,  Plan  of  a  History  of  Philosophy, 
in  the  iv.  Fasc.  of  his  Collection ;  and,  "f  What  is  meant  by  a 
representation  of  the  Spirit  of  Philosophy  ?  Fasc.  v. 

•j*  Christ.  Weiss,  On  the  Method  of  treating  the  History  of 
Philosophy  in  the  Universities,  Leips.  1800. 

21.  The  Method^  determined  by  the  end  of  the  sci- 
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ence  (§  10)^  consists  in  the  rules  agreeably  to  which  the 
materials  ought  to  be  investigated,  collected,  prepared, 
and  combined  to  form  a  whole. 

22.  The  materials  for  the  history  of  philosophy  may 
be  either  accidentally  met  with,  or  methodically  inves- 
tigated. In  the  latter  case  we  ought  to  inquire  especially 
what  are  the  authorities  and  what  should  be  the  procedure 
of  a  well-directed  research.  The  sources  to  which  we  may 
have  recourse  are  of  two  sorts ;  the  works  themselves  of 
philosophers  which  have  descended  to  us ;  and  the  notices 
afforded  by  other  writers  concerning  the  lives  and  the  doc- 
trines of  these  philosophers ;  testimonies,  the  authenticity 
and  probability  of  which  should  be  critically  examined. 
The  less  that  any  philosopher  has  written,  or  the  less  his 
writings  have  been  preserved,  the  more  we  should  seek  to 
collect  information  from  other  authors ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  more  necessary  it  becomes  to  be  cautious  in  our 
adoption  of  such  information  \  When  only  fragments 
remain,  it  is  well  to  consider  them  not  only  philosophically 
but  critically. 

23.  Besides  collecting  the  propositions  of  philoso- 
phers, it  becomes  necessary  to  study  their  true  sense,  their 
extent,  their  origin,  and  their  mutual  connection  %  in  order 
to  be  enabled  to  assume  the  true  point  of  view  in  which  the 
philosopher  himself  stood,  and  to  appreciate  tlie  merit 
of  his  labours,  without  exaggeration,  and  without  injustice. 
The  means  to  this  end  are  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  his 
contemporaries,  with  the  idioms  of  the  language,  and  the 
course  of  men's  ideas  at  that  time ;  as  well  as  a  comparison 
of  different  authorities  and  testimonies  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining their  credibility.  In  order  to  attain  to  a  faithful 
and  true  representation  of  the  meaning  and  the  merit  of 
different  philosophical  systems,  it  is  indispensably  neces- 

^  See  H.  KuRNHARDT,  De  fide  historicorum  recte  estimand&  in  Hist.  Philo- 
Mphie.    Helmst.  1796,  4to. 

^  Apply  this,  for  example,  to  the  naturtc  convenienter  vivere  of  the  Stoics, 
and  their  ajcaroXif^ta. 
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sary  that  we  should  compare  one  philosophical  doctrine 
with  analogous  ones,  whether  contemporary  or  posterior ; 
that  we  should  determine  with  care  its  points  of  approxi- 
mation and  divergency;  that  we  should  investigate  its 
place  in  the  general  system  of  its  author,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  led  to  this  doctrine ;  in 
which  particular,  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  be- 
tween internal  principles  and  external  causes. 

24.  The  management  of  the  materials  thus  critically 
analyzed,  demands  a  particular  care  in  the  choice  of  ex- 
pression; particularly  in  the  case  of  technical  terms, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  render  with  perspicuity ;  without, 
however,  giving  them  too  foreign  an  air  and  character, 
^.  g.  the  Ht^,  hctbituSj  of  Chrysippus.  For  the  connection  of 
these  materials,  it  will  result  from  that  chronological  and 
systematic  dependency  of  which  we  have  spoken  (§  2),  and 
Especially  from  their  joint  relation  to  the  final  object  and 
end  of  the  understanding  (§  3). 

Observation,  The  particular  ends  contemplated  in  such  a 
work  may  justify  a  certain  diversity  in  the  manner  and  method 
of  it :  and  may  help  to  resolve  the  question  (according  to  cir- 
cmnstances),  whether  it  should  be  accompanied  or  not  by  cri- 
ticism. 

25.  In  combining  these  materials  into  a  whole  it  is 
necessary  to  direct  an  earnest  and  constant  attention  to 
the  development  of  reason,  and  to  the  progressive  ad- 
vancement of  science.  With  this  view  we  should  establish 
points  of  repose,  consisting  in  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
which  ought,  not  merely  to  enable  the  reader  the  better 
to  glance  over  the  work,  but  should  offer  a,  clearer  view 
of  the  whole,  and  of  the  mutual  relation  of  its  parts. 

Observation,  The  ethnographical  method,  which  prevailed  up 
to  the  time  of  Tiedemann,  is  useful  for  a  collection  of  the  ma- 
terials proper  for  a  general  or  special  history  of  philosophy ;  but 
will  not  form  such  a  history  itself. 

26.  Assuming  the  above  principle,  it  is  required  to 
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constitute  distinct  epochs:  1st.  That  a  sensible  progress 
should  have  taken  place  in  the  improvement  of  reason^ 
and  that  new  lights  and  new  principles  should  have 
been  introduced  into  philosophy  itself,  influencing  the 
scientific  combination  of  acquired  knowledge.  2dly.  That 
great  external  events  should  have  had  a  powerful  and 
lasting  influence  over  philosophy  \ 

S7.  Three  principal  periods  may  be  defined  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  First  period :  Comprising  an  ac- 
count of  the  efforts  of  the  understanding  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  first  principles,  and  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
fireedom  of  will  and  action;  without  a  clear  conscious- 
ness of  the  method  most  conducive  to  such  knowledge : — 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophy.  Second  period :  Efforts 
of  the  understanding  towards  the  same  end,  but  under 
the  influence  of  a  principle  superior  to  itself,  derived 
from  Revelation;  subsequently  an  impulse  to  free  itself 
from  any  imposed  restraint ;  followed  by  a  fresh  subjuga- 
tion to  another  arbitrary  formulary;  a  spirit  exclusively 
dialectic : — Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Third  pe- 
riod: Fresh  and  independent  exertions  towards  the 
discovery  of  first  principles;  with  the  purpose  of  ar- 
ranging all  human  knowledge  in  a  more  complete  and 
systematic  form;  an  epoch  remarkable  for  the  manner, 
in  which  it  has  contributed  to  investigate,  found,  and  de- 
fine the  principles  of  philosophy  as  a  science. — Modem 
Philosophy, 

Kruo,  in  his  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  p.  28,  admits 
only  two  divisions,  that  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophy* 
He  assmnes  as  the  line  of  demarcation  the  decline  of  govern- 
ment, manners,  arts,  and  sciences,  during  the  first  five  or  six 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 


IV.  Importance  of  this  History. 

-)-  Fr.  Aht.  Zimmermann,  Dissertation  on  the  Utility  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  Heidelh,  1785,  4to. 

'  Dan.  Bobthius,  De  pnecipuii  Philosophic  epochis.    Land.  1800,  4to, 
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"f  Geo.  Gust.  Fulleborn,  Some  general  Deductions  from  the 
Hist,  of  Philosophy  in  his  Collection,  Fasc.  iv,  and,  On  certain  Ad* 
vantages  resulting  from  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  Fasc  xi. 

"f  H.  Ritter,  On  the  Advancement  of  Philosophy  through  the 
History  of  Philosophy  (a  supplement  to  his  work.  On  the  Influence 
of  Descartes),  Leips,  1816,  8vo. 

28.  If  philosophy  may  claim  the  highest  interest^  as 
the  most  elevated  of  human  sciences^  its  history^  for  the 
same  reason^  ought  to  possess  a  great  importance. 
Whoever  is  interested  in  philosophy  ought  not  to  be 
ignorant  of  its  history,  and  progress. 

39.  The  history  of  philosophy,  besides,  possesses  a 
scientific  merit  peculiar  to  itself;  it  disposes  the  mind 
to  a  free  employment  of  its  powers,  fiirnishes  it  with 
useful  results,  respecting  the  proper  method  to  be  fol- 
lowed, renders  it  more  sensible  to  its  aberrations,  with 
their  causes  and  consequences,  and  thereby  furnishes 
a  valuable  assistance  towards  establishing  rules  for  a 
right  conduct  of  the  understanding,  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  new  lights,  and  discovery  of  fresh  paths : 
sources  of  information  indispensable  to  philosophy,  so 
long  as  it  must  be  considered  as  in  a  progressive  state, 
and  not  yet  fully  matured. 

30.  The  history  of  philosophy  has  a  connection  with 
all  the  other  sciences  and  their  history ;  more  especially 
with  the  history  of  Religion  and  of  Mankind,  because 
Reason  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  and  embraces  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  theoretical  and  all  practical  employ- 
ment of  our  faculties. 

31.  As  a  department  of  study,  such  history  may  ma- 
terially improve  the  understanding,  all  the  powers  of 
which  it  exercises  in  the  research  and  exposition  of 
the  different  systems.  Nor  is  it  less  calculated  to  in- 
fluence the  habits  of  the  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  teaches 
the  renunciation  of  prejudices,  modesty  in  forming  an 
opinion,   and   tolerance  of  the   opinions  of  others:   its 
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tendiency  is  to  secure  the  mind  from  exaggerated  ad- 
miration, and  to  moderate  attachment  to  opinions  re- 
ceived on  the  faith  of  authority. 

Observation,  On  the  other  hand,  has  not  the  study  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  its  disadvantages?  What  are  they,  and 
how  do  they  present  themselves? — ^Indecision,  and  hesitation 
of  judgment,  indifference  to  the  truth  and  the  value  of  every 
rational  research,  can  only  he  effects  of  a  light  and  superficial 
study,  where  the  diversity  of  opinions  is  the  only  thing  con- 
templated, without  regard  had  to  their  principles:  where  the 
difference  of  doctrines  is  the  only  thing  attended  to,  without 
ascending  to  the  points  of  union  which  they  have  in  common. 
Here  may  be  applied  what  Bacon  says  of  philosophy. 


V,  Different  ways  in  which  the  History  of  Philosophy 

may  be  treated. 

32.  The  history  of  philosophy  divides  itself  into  uni- 
versal and  particular,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
objects  which  it  may  be  the  author's  design  to  embrace. 
The  first  is  the  statement,  by  facts,  of  the  progress  of 
philosophy,  considered  as  Science  in  general,  in  its  prin- 
cipal directions,  and  its  most  conspicuous  results.  This 
sort  of  history  embraces  a  consideration  of  the  principles 
of  all  philosophy;  the  most  distinguished  systems  of 
philosophers;  and  the  progress  which  they  have  ena- 
bled the  philosophical  sciences  to  make  in  their  several 
departments.  The  second  is  employed  about  instances 
of  the  progress  of  the  understanding  confined  within 
certain  limits  of  time  and  place;  and  limited  to  cer- 
tain particular  directions,  or  certain  special  objects  of 
philosophy. 

Observation,  -j-  Cabus,  Thoughts  on  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
p.  106,  defines  the  universal  history  of  philosophy  as,  *'  the  na- 
tural history  of  human  reason,  its  pursuits  and  productions.'' 
But  he  takes  this  definition  in  so  loose  a  sense,  that  he  gives 
us,  instead  of  historic  facts,  nothing  hut  a  meagre  and  barren 
abstract  of  general  conclusions.  This  way  of  viewing  the  matter 
does  not  answer  the  true  end  of  a  history  of  philosophy ;  the 
second  chapter  of  this  general  introduction  contains  the  suh- 
stance  of  it. 
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53.  The  uniyersal  history  of  philosophy,  may  be  pre- 
sented in  an  abridged  or  a  detailed  form.  The  principle 
of  a  good  abridgment  is  to  present  a  review,  as  complete 
as  possible,  of  all  the  essential  subjects  of  discussion, 
with  a  due  regard  to  perspicuity  and  brevity.  Truth, 
impartiaUty,  and  conciseness  are  of  course  requisite. 

54.  Agreeably  to  what  has  been  laid  down  (§  32)  we 
may  define  many  kinds  of  particular  histories  of  phi- 
losophy; such  as,  1st.  (From  a  relation  to  certain  times 
or  places;)  histories  of  the  philosophy  of  particular 
epochs ;  e.  g. — of  the  ancients,  of  the  middle  ages,  or  of 
the  moderns;  with  numerous  subdivisions,  embracing 
histories  of  the  philosophy  of  this  or  that  particular 
nation,  ^dly.  (From  a  relation  to  certain  particular 
pursuits  or  special  objects  of  philosophy;)  histories  of 
systems  or  schools,  or  literary  questions,  taken  separately; 
of  different  philosophical  methods;  of  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  philosophy;  histories  of  certain  branches  of 
philosophy;  histories  of  certain  philosophical  notions^ 
principles,  or  theories.  If  a  particular  philosophical 
history  be  limited  to  one  single  object,  we  have  then 
a  special  history — a  monography. 

35.  There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  particular 
and  universal  history.  The  first  supplies  the  other  with 
useful  and  various  materials;  but  the  latter,  in  its  turn, 
develops  general  views,  and  affords  lights  for  the  exam* 
ination  and  exposition  of  the  particular  details.  Conse- 
quently they  can  only  become  perfect  when  united. 


VI.   Various  Histories  of  Philosophy. 

m 

36.  The  history  of  philosophy  has  not  been  separately 
treated,  as  a  distinct  science,  by  the  ancient  philosophers. 
They  have  touched  upon  the  subject  only  while  occupied 
with  the  statement  of  their  own  doctrines,  and  only  so  far 
as  the  points  they  adverted  to  bore  a  relation  to  what 
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they  taught  themselves,  in  which  respect  the  critical  judg- 
ment of  Aristotle  threw  a  light  upon  the  opinions  of  his 
predecessors.     A  collection  of  historic  documents  illus- 
trative of  the  gradual  development  of  philosophy,  was  the 
first   step  towards   a  history  of  the  science.     Even  in 
modern  times  the  earliest  attempt  at  this  sort  of  history 
was  made  in  the  form  of  a  compilation,  and  the  model 
assumed  was  the  work  of  Diogenes  Laertius.     The  pre- 
vailing notion  of  the  time  was  that  of  a  primitive  phi- 
losophic race  (§  IG),  and  that  all  philosophy  was  derived 
from  revelation;  the  ethnographical  method  being  adopted 
in  the  execution  (cf.  §  25,  obs.).     First  period.   Bayle 
awakened  a  spirit  of  criticism  in  this   kind  of  under- 
taking;  Jac.    Thomasius   extended  the  circle  of  study 
necessary   to   the    same;   and  Leibnitst   indicated  what 
the  history  of  philosophy  ought  to  be.     Second  period, 
from   Brucker  to    Tennemann:    philology  and   criticism 
improved  the   materials    collected;    some   imperfections 
in    the   works    of  the   preceding   age    were    corrected, 
and   the   science    assumed    more    elevated    pretensions. 
Brucker  published  the  most  complete  work  yet  known, 
which,  by  a  laborious  assemblage  of  documents,  by  the 
judiciousness  of  his  remarks,  and  particularly  by  what 
it  contains  on  the  biography  of  the  philosophers,  con- 
tinues  to  be  useful:   but  is  deficient  in  a  philosophic 
spirit.     Gurlett  and  Tiedemann  pursued  a  better  method, 
and  rendered  great  services  to  its'  special  history. — From 
Kant  to  our   own  time;  a   zealous   industry   has   been 
applied   to   its  improvement  in  respect   of  theory  and 
method;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  inquiries  which  this 
new  sort  of  study  has  suggested,  examination  has  been 
made  of  its  proper  sources  and  principles ;   documents 
have  been  revised,  and  their  contents  more  ably  stated ; 
under  the  influence,  more  or  less  sensible,  of  a  philoso- 
phical spirit  and  system  *.     The  German  nation  has  done 

*  See  a  review  of  the  principal  seirices  rendered  to  the  history  of  philosophy 
•ioce  1780»  in  the  Philosophical  Journal  of  Nietuammer,  1795,  Nos.  viii. 
and  ix.  Tennemann's  Review  of  the  Labours  of  the  History  of  Philosophy 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  in  the  'ErgdmhL  dt  AUg. 

C 
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the  most  for  this  description  of  history,  as  regards  both 
its  manner  and  its  matter;  but  there  is  still  occasion 
for  much  labour  in  this  extensive  field. 


VII.     Bibliography  of  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

37.  Under  this  head  are  comprehended  the  works  re- 
lative to  the  history  of  philosophy  in  general  and  in  par- 
ticular. We  shall  particularise  the  writings  on  individual 
subjects,  as  they  shall  come  under  consideration.  The 
works  on  t^e  universal  history  of  philosophy  may  be 
arranged  imder  five  heads :  (a)  Treatises  on  its  Litera- 
ture and  Method,  (b)  Collections,  (c)  Miscellanies. 
(d)  Detailed  histories,     (e)  Outlines. 

(a)  Bibliographical  Treatises. 

J.  JoNsius,  De  scriptoribus  Hist.  Philosophicae  libri  iv,  Francof 
1659. — Recogniti  et  ad  praesentem  setatem  iisqae  perducti,  cura 
J.  Chr.  Dorn,  Jen.  1716,  8vo. 

•j*  J.  Andr.  Ortloff,  Bibliographical  Manual  of  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  Erlangen,  1798,  8vo.  part  i,  never  completed. 

N.B.  The  Treatises  on  Method  have  been  cited  under  the 
preceding  sections. 

(b)  Collections, 

J  AC.  Thomasii,  Schediasma  historicum,  quo  varia  discutiuntor 
ad  liistoriam  turn  philosophicam  turn  ecclesiasticam  pertinentia. 
Lips.  1665,  ^to.  The  same  work  under  this  title :  Origines 
historiae  philos.  et  ecclesiast.,  cura  Chr.  Thomasii,  Hal,  1699, 
8vo. 

J.  Franc  Buddei,  Analecta  Historise  Philosophias,  HaL 
1706,  8vo.  second  edition,  1724,  8vo. 

f  Acta  Philosophorum :  by  Chr.  Aug.  Heumann,  3  vols. 
8vo.  Hal,  1715-23. 

Jac.  Bruckeri,  Otium  Vindelicum,  sive  meletematum  Histo- 
rico-philosophiconim  triga,  Aug,  Find,  1729,  8vo.  Miscellanea 
historiae  philosophical,  litterariae,  criticae,  olim  sparsim  edita,  etc. 
Aug,  Find,  1748,  8vo. 

Lit,  Z.  1801,  8.  81—147,  and  Carus,  HinU  on  the  History  of  Philosophy 
LHpt.  1809,  s.  21—90. 
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Chr.  £jiN.  D£  WiNDHEiM,  Fragiuenta  historias  philosophical, 
etc.  ErL  1753,  8vo.     With  essays  of  various  other  authors. 

f  Mich.  Hismann,  Magazine  of  Philosophy  and  its  History, 
Goetting,  et  Levps.  1778-83,  6  vols.  8vo.  In  this  work  are 
many  essays  translated  from  the  Acad^mi^  Royale  des  Inscrip- 
tions, etc. 

't'  Geo.  Gust.  Fuelleborn,  Collection  of  Pieces  towards  a 
History  of  Philosophy,  Zullichau,  1791-99,  Fasc.  xii,  8vo. 

Guill.  Traugott  Krug,  Symholae  ad  Histor.  PhUosophiae, 
Leips.  1813,  4to.  Part  first. 

•j"  J.  Fred.  Fries,  Pieces  towards  a  History  of  Philosophy, 
Heidelberg,  Fasc.  i. 

(cj  Miscellanies,  containing  researches  and  remarks 
on  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

The  true  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  by  Ralph  Cud- 
worth,  etc.  Lond.  1678,  folio,  second  edition,  by  Birch,  1743, 
2  vols.  4to.  and  8vo.  Lond,  1820,  and  Oxford,  1829. 

CuDwoRTHi  Systema  Intellectuale  hujus  Universi,  seu  de  veris 
naturae  renim  originibus  commentarii,  quibus  omnis  eonim  plii- 
losophia  qui  Deum  esse  negant,  funditus  evertitur :  accedunt 
reliqua  ejus  opuscula,  Jen.  1733,  folio;  second  edition,  Leyd, 
1773,  2  vols.  4to.  translated  by  Mosheira  [with  the  addition  of 
many  learned  notes  and  dissertations  by  the  translator.]. 

Huetii,  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  Paris,  1679,  folio,  often 
republished. 

Dictionnaire  historique  et  critique,  par  J.  Bayle,  Rotterd. 
1697,  2  vols,  folio.  The  best  edition  is  the  fourth,  reviewed  and 
augmented  by  Desmaizeaux,  Amst.  et  Leid,  1740,  4  vols,  folio. 
Various  translations  and  extracts.  [A  continuation  has  been 
published  by  J.  G.  Chaufpie,  Amst,  1750,  likewise  in  4  vols, 
folio.] 

•|-  Erk.  Piatner,  Philosophical  Aphorisms,  with  some  Prin- 
ciples for  a  History  of  Philosophy,  Leips,  1782,  2  vols.  8vo.  a 
«econd  edition,  1793-1800,  8vo. 

(dj  Detailed  Histories, 

The  History  of  Philosophy  by  Thomas  Stanley,  Lond,  1655, 
folio,  third  edition,  1701,  4to.  Latin  translation  with  corrections 
by  GoDEFR.  Olearius,  Historia  Philos.  Lips,  1711,  4to.  et  Ven, 
1733,  4to. 

Histoire  critique  de  la  Philosophic,  ou  Ton  traite  de  son  Origine, 
de  ses  Progr^s  et  des  diverses  Revolutions  qui  lui  sont  arrivees 
jusqu'^  notre  temps,  par  M.  D***  (Andr.  Fr.  Boureau  De»- 

c  2 
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LANDEs),  ParUy  1730-36,  3  vols.     Another  edition,  Amsterd,  3 
vols.  8vo. 

-)-  J.  J.  Brucker,  Questions  on  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
Ulm^  1731-36,  7  vols.  12mo.  with  a  Supplement,  1737,  12mo. 

J.  Bruckeri,  Historia  critica  Philosophiae  a  Mundi  incunabu- 
lis,  etc.  Lips,  1742-44,  5  vols.  4to.  a  new  edition  without  altera- 
tions, but  augmented  by  a  Supplement,  1766-67,  6  vols.  4to. 
An  English  Abridgment  by  W.  Enfield,  History  of  Philosophy 
from  the  earliest  times,  etc.  Lond.  1791,  2  vols.  4to.  again  in 
8vo.  2  vols. 

AoATOPisTo  Cromaziano  (Appiano  Buonafede),  Delia 
Ifltoria  e  deUa  indole  di  ogni  Filosofia,  Luccay  1766-71,  5  vols. 
8vo.  Again  Venice^  1782-83,  6  vols.  8vo.  For  the  continuation 
of  this  work  see  §  38  (a), 

-^  History  of  Philosophy  for  Amateurs,  by  J.  Christ.  Ade- 
LUMO,  Leips,  1786-87»  second  edition,  1809,  3  vols.  8vo. 

-f-  J.  Glieb  Buhle,  History  of  Philosophical  Reason,  LemgOf 
1793,  8vo.  vol.  I.  Instead  of  this  work,  which  he  did  not  con- 
tinue, Buhle  published  f  A  Compendium  of  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, and  a  critical  Bibliography  of  this  Science,  Goetting. 
1796-1804,  8  vols.  8vo.  We  may  here  add  the  work  cited  in 
%  38.  on  Modem  Philosophy,  which  is  preceded  by  a  Review  of 
flie  Ancient  Systems  of  Philosophy  up  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

f  G.  Gottlieb  Tennemann,  History  of  Philosophy,  Leips, 
1798-1819,  11  vols.  8vo.  One  vol.  of  second  edition  published 
by  A.  Wendt,  1828. 

Degerando,  Histoire  comparee  des  Systemes  de  la  Philo- 
sophic, 1804,  3  vols.  8vo.  second  edition,  augmentee,  4  vols. 
8vo.  Parisy  1822.  A  German  translation  by  Tennemann, 
Marburg,  1806-7,  2  vols.  8vo. 

f  J.  Henr.  Mart.  Ernesti,  An  Encyclopedic  Manual  of 
General  Hist,  of  Philos.  and  its  Bibliography,  Lemgo,  1807,  8vo. 

f  Fred.  Aug.  Carus,  Hints  for  a  Hist,  of  Philos.  Leips.  1809, 
2  vols.  8vo.  (in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  posthumous  works). 

-j-  E.  G.  Steck,  the  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  I,  RigOj 
1805,  8vo. 

f  C.  J.  H.  WiNDiscHMANN,  Die  Philosophic  im  Fortgaog  der 
Weltgeschichte,  Bonn,  1827,  8vo. 

(ej  Outlines, 

Omitting  the  sketches  of  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
which,  since  the  time  of  Buddeus,  may  be  found  at  the 
head  of  many  Manuals  of  Philosophy,  we  shall  merely 
notice  the  following  abstracts : 
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Geo.  Hornii,  Historia  Philosophica,  Lugd,  Bat.  1655,  4to. 

Lauk.  Reinuarti,  Compend.  Hist.  Philosoph.  Lips.  1724,  8to. 

Jo.  GoTTL.  Heineccii,  Element' Hist.  Philosophicse,  Berolin, 
1743,  8vo. 

-j-  J.  Brucker,  Abridgment  of  his  Questions  on  the  History 
of  rhilosophy,  Ulmy  1736,  12mo.  with  additions,  1737;  imder 
the  title  of  Elements  of  the  Hist,  of  Philos.  Ulm,  1751,  Svo. 

-)*  J.  Bruckeri,  Institutiones  Hist.  Philosophicse,  Lips.  1747 r 
Svo.  second  edition,  1756,  third  edition,  by  Fr.  Gottl  Born^ 
Leips.  1790,  8vo. 

f  C.  G.  W.  LoDTMANN,  Brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, Helmst.  1754,  Svo. 

FoRMET,  Abrege  de  THistoire  de  la  Philosophic,  Amstd.  1760, 
Svo. 

f  Fr.  Ant.  Bueschino,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
Berlin,  1772-74,  2  vols.  Svo. 

■f"  Christ.  Meiners,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
LemgOy  1786,  8vo.  second  edition,  1789. 

"f*  Jo.  GuRLiTT,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Leips. 
1786,  Svo. 

f  Fr,  Xav.  Gmeiner's,  Literary  History  of  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Philosophy,  and  of  its  Sects  and  Systems,  Greiz. 
1788-89,  11  vols.  Svo. 

"f*  J.  Aug.  Eberhard,  General  History  of  Philosophy,  Halle, 
17SS,  second  edition,  1796,  Svo.  Abstract  of  a  general  History, 
Halle,  1794,  Svo. 

f  Geo.  Socher,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Systems  of  Philo- 
sophy from  the  Greeks  to  Kant,  Munich,  1802,  Svo. 

f  Fred.  Ast,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Landshut, 
1807,  Svo. 

f  Ch.  Aug.  Schaller,  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophi- 
cal Discoveries,  etc.  forming  the  second  part  of  the  Magaz. 
fur  Verstandesiibungen,  Halls,  1809,  8vo. 

-t*  Ph.  L.  Snell,  Brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Philosophy : 
Part  first.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  Geissen,  1813,  Svo. 
Part  second,  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  ages,  Ihid, 
1819,  Svo. 

f  Gaeten  Weiller,  Sketeh  of  the  History  of  Philosophy^ 
Munich,  1813,  8vo. 

f  Jos.  HiLLEBRAND,  History  and  Methodical  Systems  of 
Philosophy,  forming  the  second  part  of  his  Introduction  to  Philo*^ 
tophy,  Heidelberg^  1819,  8vo. 
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f  A.  T.  RixiTER,    Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,   3 
vols.  Salz.  1822-23,  8vo. 

-f-  L.  Hamerskold,  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Philosophy 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  Stockholm^  1822,  8ij:o. 

38.  Works   on  the  history   of  philosophy  in   detail: 
classed  according  to  the  distinctions  given  in  §  34. 


I.    (a  J  Histories  of  particular  epochs. 

f  W.  TsAue.  Krug,  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy  particu- 
larly among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Leips,  1827)  8vo.  second 
edition. 

f  Christoph.  Meiners,  Memoirs  towards  a  History  of  the 
Opinions  prevalent  during  the  first  centuries  after  the  hirth  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Leips,  1782,  8vo. 

Agatopisto  Cromaziano  (Afpiako  Buonafede),  Delia  ris- 
taurazione  di  ogni  Filosofia  nei  secoli  xv,  xvi,  xvii.  This 
work  may  be  considered  as  a  sequel  of  one  by  the  same  author, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  §.  Venice,  1789,  3  vols.  8vo.  -f-  A 
German  translation,  with  corrections  and  additions,  by  Ch. 
Heydenreich,  Leips,  1791-92,  2  vols.  8vo. 

•j-  J.  GoTTL.  BuHLE,  History  of  Modem  Philosophy  from 
the  revival  of  Letters,  Goetting,  1800-5,  6  vols.  8vo.  Cf. 
§  37  (dj. 

f  A.  Kayssler,  Memoirs  towards  a  Critical  History  of  Mo- 
dem Philosophy,  Halle,  1804,  large  8vo. 

f  Ch.  Fred.  Bachmann,  On  the  Philosophy  of  our  own  Times, 
Jena,  1816,  8vo. 

f  K.  J.  H.  WiNDiscHMANN,  Critical  Reflections  upon  the 
fate  of  Philosophy  in  modem  times,  and  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era.  Franco/.  1825,  8vo. 


(bj   Histories  of  the  Philosophy  of  particular  nations, 

(For  writings  on  the  philosophy  of  the  most  ancient  nations,^ 
see  below  §  68,  and  following.) 

CiCERONis,  Historia  Philosophise  antiquse ;  ex  omnibus  illius 
scriptis  collegit,  etc.  Frid.  Gedike,  Berl.  1782;  second  edition, 
1801,  8vo. 

+  ^^'  Vict.  Lebrecht  Plessino,  Historical  and  Philosophi- 
cal Researches  on  the  Opinions,  the  Theology,  and  Philo- 
sophy  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations,  and  particularly  of  the 
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Greeks  up  to  the  time  of  Aristotle,  ElMng,  1785,  part  the  first, 
8vo. 

'f  Fr.  Vict.  Lebrecht  Plessing,  Memnonium,  or  Researches 
to  elucidate  the  Mysteries  of  Antiquity,  Leips,  1787,  2  vols.  8vo. 

-t"  Fr.  Vict.  Lebrecht  Plessino,  Researches  to  illustrate  the 
Philosophy  of  the  most  remote  Antiqiuty,  Leips.  1788,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Berchetti,  Filosofia  degli  antichi  popoli,  Perugia,  1812,  8vo. 

■J"  Chr.  Meiners,  History  of  the  Origin,  the  Progress,  and  the 
Decline  of  the  Sciences  in  Greece  and  Rome,  Lemgo,  1781-82, 
2  vols.  8vo.  incomplete. 

The  Philosophy  of  Ancient  Greece  investigated  by  W.  An- 
derson, Lond,  1791,  4to. 

(Fr.  de  Salignac  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,)  Abrege  des  Vies 
des  Anciens  Philosophes,  etc.  Paris,  1795,  8vo.  1796,  12mo. 

Deffendente  Sacchi,  Storia  della  Filosofia  Greca,  Pavia, 
1818-20,  4  vols.  8vo.  (Brought  down  to  the  times  of  the  So- 
phists*) 

•j-  G.  Fred.  Dan.  Goess,  The  Science  of  Education  on  the 
Principles  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Anspach.  1801,  8vo. 

Paganinus  Gaudentius,  De  Philosophiae  apud  Romanos 
origine  et  progressu,  Pisa,  1643,  4to.  Reprinted  in  the  Collec- 
tion, Nova  rariorum  CoUecdo,  Fasc.  ii,  iii,  Halce,  1717. 

J.  L.  Blessig,  Diss,  de  Origine  Philosophicse  apud  Romanos, 
Strashurg,  1770,  4to. 


II.     (a)   Histories  of  different  Philosophical  Methods^ 

Systems,  and  Schools. 

J.  Gerh.  Vossii,  De  Philosophiae  et  Philosophorum  sectis  lib. 
ii,  Hag,  Com,  1658,  4to.  contin.  atque  supplementa  adjecit.  Jo. 
Jac.  a  Ryssel,  Lips,  1690,  4to.  again  Jence,  1705,  4to. 

"I"  C.  Fr.  Stjeudlin,  History  and  Spirit  of  Scepticism,  princi- 
pally in  relation  to  Morals  and  Religion,  Leips,  1794-95,  2  vols. 
8vo. 

Imman.  Zeender,  De  notione  et  generibus  Scepticismi  et 
hodiema  praesertim  ejus  ratione,  Bern.  1795,  8vo. 

For  writings  relative  to  particular  schools  of  philosophy,  see 
the  places  wherein  these  schools  are  mentioned. 
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(bj  Historic  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences  in  detajl, 

B.  T.  (Bas.  Terzi)  Storia  critica  delle  Opiiiioni  Filosofiche, 
etc.  intomo  all'  anima.  Padotmy  1776-78,  Svo. 

•f-  Fr.  Aug.  Carus,  History  of  Philosophy,  Letps,  1808  (third 
vol.  of  his  posthumous  works). 


Pet.  Gassendi,  De  Origine  et  varietate  Logics,  opp.  torn.  I. 

Ger.  Jo.  Vossii,  De  Natura  et  Constitutione  Logics,  etc. 
Hag.  Com.  1658. 

Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii,  Specimen  elenchticum  Historise  Logics, 
Hamh.  1699,  4to. 

JoH.  Ge.  Walch,  Historia  Logics,  in  his,  Parerga  Academical 
p.  45S,  sqq.  Leips,  1721,  8vo. 

JoACH.  Geo.  Daries,  Meditationes  in  Logicas  veterum.  Ap- 
pendix to  his.  Via  ad  Veritatem,  /ena,  1755,  8yo. 

-f-  Fuelleborn,  Brief  History  of  Logic  among  the  Greeks,  in 

his  Collection,  Fasc.  iv,  No.  4. 

J.  Gottlieb  Buhle,  De  veterum  Philosophorum  Grrscorum 
ante  Aristotelem  conaminibus  in  arte  Logica  invenienda  et  perfi- 
cienda.     In  the  Commentatt.  Soc.  Goetting.  tom.  x. 


f  W.  L.  G.  VON  Eberstein,  Attempt  at  a  History  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  among  the  Germans,  from  the  time  of  Leibnitz 
to  the  present  day,  HallCy  1794-99,  2  vols.  8yo. 


Jac.  Tuomasii,  Hist,  vans  fortuns,  quam  disciplina  Meta- 
physica  jam  sub  Aristotele,  jam  sub  scholasticis,  jam  sub  re- 
centioribus  experta  est ;  at  the  head  of  his,  Erotemata  Metaphy- 
sica.  Lips,  1705,  8yo. 

Sam.  Fred.  Buchner,  Historia  Metaphysices,  Wittemb,  1723, 
8vo. 

LuD.  R.  Wachlin,  Diss,  de  progressu  Philos.  Theoretics, 
sec.  xviii,  Lund.  1796,  4to. 

B.  T.  (Bazil.  Terzi),  Storia  critica  delle  Opinioni  Filosof. 
etc.  intomo  alia  Cosmologia,  Pad.  1788,  8vo.  tom.  I. 

f  Dietrich  Tiedemann,  Spirit  of  Speculative  Philosophy, 
Marburg f  1791-97,  with  a  table,  7  vols.  8vo.  brought  down  to 
Berkeley. 
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f  Result  of  Philosophical  Researches  on  the  Nature  of  Hu- 
man Knowledge,  from  Plato  to  Kant,  by  Th.  Aug.  Suabedissen. 
A  prize  composition.    Marburg,  1S08,  Svo. 

-f-  Prize  Compositions  on  the  Question:  What  has  been  the 
Progress  of  Metaphysics  in  Germany,  from  the  time  of  Leibnitz 
and  Wolf?  by  J.  Christ.  Schwab,  Ch.  Leonh.  Reinhold,  J.  H. 
Abicht,  Berlin,  1798,  8vo. 

Fred.  Ancillon,  Melanges  de  Litterature  et  de  Philosophise, 
2  vols.  Paris,  1809,  8vo. 


De  Burigny,  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  payenne,  ouSentimens 
des  Philosophes  et  des  peuples  payens,  etc.  sur  Dieu,  sur  Tdme, 
et  sur  les  devoirs  de  Thomme,  La  Haye,  1723,  2  vols.  12mo. 
The  same  work,  under  the  tide  of.  La  Theologie  payenne,  etc. 
Parity  1753,  2  vols.  12mo. 

-f  J.  Achates  Fel.  Bielke,  History  of  Natural  Theology, 
Letps,  et  Zelle,  1742,  8vo.  A  new  History  of  Human  Reason, 
Part  first,  1749,  Part  second,  1752,  4to.  Zelle. 

f  Mich.  Fr.  Leistikow,  Memoir  towards  a  History  of  Natu- 
ral Theology,  Jena,  1750,  4to. 

-f  J.  Ge.  Alb.  Kipping,  Essay  towards  a  Philosophical  His^ 
tory  of  Natural  Theology,  Brunswick,  1761,  Part  first,  8vo. 

f  Chr.  F.  Polz,  History  of  Natural  Theology  (in  his,  Natu- 
ral Theology),  Jena,  1777,  4to. 

'f  Ph.  Christ.  Reikhard,  Sketch  of  a  History  of  the  Origin 
and  Development  of  Religious  Opinions,  Jena,  1794,  8vo. 

\  Imman.  Beroer,  History  of  Religious  Philosophy,  Berlin, 
1800,  8vo.  and  Refiections  on  the  Philosophy  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  Stjeudlin's  Beytr.  Book  iv,  Fasc  5  (1798). 


Che.  Godepr.  Ewerbeck,  Super  doctrinse  de  moribus  His- 
toria,  ejus  fontihus,  conscribendi  ratione  et  utilitate,  Halle,  1787i 
Svo. 

f  Geo.  Sam.  Frakcke,  Answer  to  the  question  proposed  by  the 
Scientific  Society  of  Copenhagen :  Quinam  sunt  notabiliores  gra> 
dns  per  quos  philosophia  practica,  ex  quo  tempore  systematice 
pertractari  coepit,  in  eum  quem  hodie  obtinet  statum  pervenerit? 
Altona,  1801,  8vo. 

Nic.  HiERON.  GuNDLiNG,  Historia  Philos.  Moralis,  Pars  i, 
Hal.  1706,  4to. 

f  Gottlieb  Stolle,  History  of  Heathen  Morality,  Jenaf 
1714,  4to. 
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•}-  J.  Barbeyrac,  FiefBce  to  his  Frendi  tzansladon  of  the  Jw 
Natura  of  Puffendoif,  Baskf  1732,  4to.  containing  a  History 
of  Morals  and  Natural  Right 

George  England,  Inquiry  into  the  Morals  of  the  Ancients, 
Lond.  1757,  4to. 

f  Christ.  Meiners,  General  and  Critical  History  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  Ethics,  Goetting,  1800-1,  Part  second,  8vo. 

•j-  C.  Fr.  St^udlin,  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Hebrew 
and  Christian  Morals,  Hanover ^  1805,  8yo.  and  History  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  Hanover ,  1823,  8vo. 

-f  Leop.  von  Henning,  Principles  of  Ethics,  historically  de- 
veloped, BerL  1824,  8vo. 

-f  J.  Christ.  F.  Meister,  On  the  Reasons  of  the  Disagree- 
ment among  Philosophers  with  respect  to  the  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy,  at  the  same  time  that  they  agree 
on  particular  points  of  the  same,  1812,  8vo. 


Jac.  Fr.  Ludovici,  Delineatio  Historiae  Juris  Divini  Naturalia 
et  Positivi  Universalis,  Halle,  1701,  second  edition,  1714,  8vo. 

Jo.  Franc.  Buddei,  Hist.  Jur.  Naturalis  in  his  Selectis  Jur. 
Nat.  et  g.  Cal.  1717,  8vo. 

Chr.  Thomasii,  Paulo  plenior  Historia  Juris  Naturalis,  HaL 
1719,  4to. 

•j-  Adr.  Fr.  Glafey,  Complete  History  of  the  Rights  of  Rea- 
son, second  edition,  corrected,  Leips,  1739,  4to. 

f  J.  J.  ScHMAuss,  History  of  Natural  Right  (in  the  first  book 
of  his  New  System),  Goetting.  1753,  8vo. 

Essay  on  the  History  of  Natural  Right,  Land.  1757,  8vo. 

G.  Christ.  Gebauer,  Nova  Juris  Naturalis  Historia  quam 
auxit  Ericus  Christ.  Cleveshal,  JVetzlar,  1774,  8vo. 

•j-  G.  Henrici,  Hints  to  Establish  the  Doctrine  of  Right  on  a 
Scientific  Foundation,  Hanover ,  1809-10,  Part  second,  8vo. 
The  history  is  in  the  first  part. 

Cc)    History  of  Particular  Ideas^  Principles,  and 

Doctrines. 

f  Christ.  God.  Bardili,  Epochs  of  the  principal  Philosophi- 
cal Opinions,  Part  first,  Halle,  1788,  8vo. 

Chr.  Fr.  Polz,  Fasciculus  commentationum  Metaphysicarum 
quae  continent  historiam,  dogmata  atque  controversias  dijudicatas 
de  primis  principiis,  Jena,  1757,  4to. 

Ch.  Batteux,  Histoire  des  Causes  premieres,  Paris,  1769,  2 
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vols.  8to.     a  Gennan  translation  by  J.  J.  Enoel,  Leips,  1773, 
8to.  new  edition,  Halberst.  1792,  8vo. 

Historia  philosophica  Doctrinse  de  Ideis  (by  J.  J.  Brucker), 
jiugsb.  1723,  8vo.     Cf.  Miscell.  Hist.  Phil.  p.  50,  sqq. 

GuiL.  GoTTHiLF  Salzmann,  Commentatio  in  qua  historia 
doctrinas  de  fontibus  et  ortu  cognitionis  humanse  ita  conscripta 
est,  ut  illorum  potissimum  ratio  habita  sit  qase  Plato,  Aristoteles, 
Cartesius,  Lockius,  Leibnitius,  et  Kantius  de  his  fontibus  probare 
studuerunt,  Goetting.  1821,  4to. 


Christofh.  Meiners,  Historia  doctrinae  de  vero  Deo,  Lemgo^ 
1 780,  8vo.  translated  into  Gennan  by  Meuschino. 

(G.  Frid.  Creuzer,)  Philosophorum  veterum  loci  de  provi- 
dentia  divina,  itemque  de  fsito,  emendantur,  explicantur,*  Heidelb, 
1806,  4to. 


Jenkiki  Thomasii  (Philips),  Hist.  Atheismi  breviter  delineata. 
Bos,  1709;  Alt.  1713,  Ed.  auct.  Lond.  1716,  8vo. 

Jac.  Fr.  Buddei,  Theses  Theolog.  de  Atheismo  et  Supersti- 
tione,  Jena,  1717,  Svo.  afterwards  in  German,  1723,  8yo. 

Jac.  Frid.  Reihanni,  Historia  Universalis  Atheismi  et  Athe* 
orum,  etc.  HildeSf  1725,  8vo. 


J.  Gottlieb  Buhle,  De  ortu  et  progressu  Pantheismi  Inde  a 
Xenophane  Colophonio  primo  ejus  auctore  usque  ad  Spinozam 
Comm.   (In  the,  Commentt.  Soc.  Reg.  Goetting.  vol.  x,  p.  157.) 


Hugo  Grotius,  Philosophorum  sententias  de  Fato  et  de  eo 
quod  in  nostra  est  potestate,  Amst.  1648,  12mo. 

■f-  J.  C.  Guntiier  Werdermann,  Attempt  at  a  History  of 
Opinions  respecting  Fate  and  Free  Will ;  from  the  most  Ancient 
Times  to  the  most  recent  Philosophers,  Leips.  1793,  8vo. 


Jos.  Priestley,  History  of  the  Philosophical  Doctrine  con- 
cerning the  Origin  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Nature  of  Matter.  In 
his  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit,  Lond,  1777, 8vo» 


Joach.  Oporini,  Historia  critica  de  Immortalitate  Mortalium^ 
Hamb.  1735,  8vo. 
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-j-  Adam  W.  Franzen,  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  before  the  Birth  of  our  Lord,  Luhecky 
1747,  8vo. 

J.  Frid.  Cotta,  Historia  succincta  dogmatis  de  vita  etema, 
Tub.  1770,  4to. 

•f-  Chr.  W.  Flugge,  History  of  the  Belief  in  the  Immortality 
of  Man,  and  a  Resurrection,  etc.  Leips.  l794-95,two  parts,  Svo. 

f  Essay  towards  an  Historical  and  Critical  Examination  of 
the  Doctrines  and  Opinions  of  the  principal  Modem  Philosophers, 
respecting  the  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul,  Altona,  1796, 
Svo. 

Dan.  Wyttenbach,  de  Questione,  quae  fuerit  veterum  Philo- 
sophorum  Inde  a  Thalete  et  Pythagora  ad  Senecam  usque  sen- 
tentia  de  vita  et  statu  animarum  post  mortem  corporis,  1783. 

Struve,  Hist,  doctrinae  Grsecorum  ac  Romanorum  philoso- 
phorum  de  statu  animarum  post  mortem,  Altona,  1803. 

"f  C.  Phil.  Conz,  History  of  the  Hypothesis  of  the  wandering 
State  of  Souls,  Kcenigsh,  1791,  8vo. 


Stellini,  De  ortu  et  progressu  morum  atque  opinionum  ad 
mores  pertinentium  specimen,  in  his  Dissertat.  Padua^  1764,  4to. 

f  Christ.  Garve,  Treatise  on  the  diflferent  Principles  of  Moral 
Philosophy  from  Aristotle  to  the  present  time,  Breslau,  1798, 
8vo.  And,  in  continuation  of  this  work.  Special  Considerations 
on  the  most  general  Principles  of  Moral  PhQosophy,  Ibid.  1798, 
8vo. 

-j-  G.  Drewes,  Conclusions  of  Philosophical  Reason  on  the 
Principles  of  Morality,  Leips.  1797,  two  parts,  8vo. 

f  C.  C.  E.  ScHMiD,  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Indifference, 
in  his  work  entitled  Adiaphoroj  Jena,  1809,  8vo. 

t  Car.  Fried.  St^udlik,  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Morality  of  the  Drama,  Goett.  1823. 


f  Gottlieb  Hufeland,  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Natural 
Right,  Leips.  1785,  8vo. 

f  J.  C.  F.  Meister,  On  Oaths,  according  to  the  Principles  of 
Pure  Reason,  a  prize  composition,  Leips.  and  Ziillichau,  1810, 
4 to.  Another  prize  composition  of  the  same  author,  On  the  Diver- 
sity of  Opinion  among  Philosophers  with  regard  to  the  Funda- 
mental Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Right,  Ibid.  1812, 
4to. 
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-)-  Mich.  Hissmakk,  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Ideas,  Goetting.  1776,  8vo. 

t  The  same  suhject,  at  greater  length,  J.  G.  E.  Maas,  Essay 
on  the  Imagination,  second  edition,  Halle,  1795,  8¥0.  And  in 
his  preceding  work ;  Paralipomena  ad  historiam  Doctrinse  de 
Associatione  Ideanim,  Hal.  1787,  8yo. 

For  the  remainder,  see  the  treatises  on  the  different  philoso- 
phical sciences  in  particular. 


CHAPTER  11. 

SOME     PRELIMINARY     OBSERVATIONS     ON    THE 
PROGRESS  OF  PHILOSOPHIC  REASON. 

39.  It  is  from  without  that  the  first  impressions  of  the 
human  mind  are  derived ;  on  these  it  speculates,  at  first 
instinctively  and  without  method ;  till  having  attained  to 
a  consciousness  of  itself  and  its  capabilities,  it  acquires 
the  power  of  exercising  its  faculties  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  them. 

Philosophy  is  the  result  of  its  attempts  to  satisfy  its 
thirst  for  knowledge. 

40.  To  know,  is  to  have  a  perception  of  a  determinate 
object,  or  the  consciousness  of  a  perception  and  of  its 
relation  to  something  determinate,  and  distinct  from  the 
perception  itself.  In  all  knowledge,  the  subject  and  the 
object  are  relative  terms;  implying  the  percipient  and 
the  thing  perceived  <. 

41. 
Note  of  Translator.     I  have  judged  it  better  to  omit  altoge- 

c  Throughout  the  treatise,  this  is  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind;  and, 
agreeably  to  this  distinction,  ivhat  belongs  to  the  subject  is  called  tuhjtetive; 
and  o^Vetiiw  that  which  belongs  to  the  object. 
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ther  the  present  section  (as  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  altering 
others),  not  perceiving  tliat  it  could  be  of  any  utility  to  the 
reader  ;  even  if  he  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  comprehend  it. 


4@.  By  reflection  and  abstraction  we  distinguish  be- 
tween our  perceptions  and  the  matter  to  which  they  have 
a  reference^  and  it  is  only  by  reasoning  on  the  former 
that  we  can  hope  to  solve  the,  problems  which  philosophy 
would  investigate.  In  fact,  the  objects  which  present 
themselves  to  our  /[contemplation  are  purely  contingent, 
variable,  and  indeterminable  ;  while  philosophy  is  essen- 
tially ^o^«7f  re,  and  concerned  with  the  higher  principles 
of  knowledge,  the  reasons  of  things — their  laws — their 
universal  and  necessary  ends. 

44.  Philosophy,  as  a  science,  pretends  to  a  systematic 
knowledge  of  the  conditions,  reasons,  and  primary  laws 
of  all  knowledge.  Such  a  system  ought  to  present  a 
complete  development  of  the  principles  of  the  human 
mind,  and  a  perfect  deduction  of  all  that  results  from 
them,  without  lacuna  or  omission.  Without  this,  it  must 
be  impossible  to  establish  a  theory  of  human  knowledge 
which  may  be  complete,  solid,  and  connected  through  all 
its  parts. 

45.  All  knowledge  ought  to  be  proved  and  referred  to 
a  system  by  philosophy.  All  truths  demand  proof;  that 
is  to  say,  a  deduction  from  superior  principles;  except 
the  highest  truths  of  all,  which  cannot  be  demonstrated. 
Philosophy,  then,  as  a  science,  is  founded  on  something 
directly  true  and  certain,  and  on  the  agreement  between 
what  is  concluded,  and  that  which  is  self-evident  and 
self-established.  Reason  is  the  highest  and  ultimate 
source  of  all  moral  certainty. 

46.  But  before  the  Understanding  can  arrive  at  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  itself,  it  must  pass  through 
many  intermediate  degrees  of  improvement ;  and  in  this 
transition-state,  being  as  yet   ignorant  of  the   ultimate 
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principle  of  knowledge,  and  not  seeking  it  in  that  direc- 
tion, in  which  alone  it  can  be  found  (viz.  in  the  mind  in- 
stead of  external  objects,  in  the  subject  instead  of  the 
object),  ends  in  mistaking  for  it  something  inferior  and 
subordinate;  pursues  certainty  beyond  the  limits  of 
reason ;  commits  innumerable  errors  in  the  demonstration 
of  philosophical  knowledge ;  pretends  to  investigate  mat- 
ters beyond  its  range ;  and  thus  ends  in  opposition  to 
itself. 

49.  The  enlightened  activity  of  the  understanding, 
which,  when  properly  cultivated,  we  call  Philosophy  (§ 
2),  presupposes  in  its  turn  attention,  reflection,  and  ab- 
straction. These  are  faculties  which  manifest  themselves 
in  various  degrees,  proportioned  to  the  diversity  of  intel- 
lectual powers. 

50.  The  causes  which  influence  the  development  of 
reason  are :  the  constitution  of  the  human  understanding; 
certain  desires,  doubts,  sentiments,  and  perceptions  of  the 
mind ;  acquired  knowledge ;  curiosity ;  emulation,  result- 
ing from  the  number  and  the  diversity  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuit ;  the  influence  of  genius ;  example ; 
encouragement;  and  the  free  communication  of  thought. 

51.  Previously  to  the  scientific  investigation  of  the 
principles,  the  laws,  and  the  ends  of  phenomena  presented 
to  it,  the  human  mind  in  some  sort  imagines,  or,  as  it 
were,  divines  them ;  and  this  imagination  conforms  itself 
to  the  laws  of  the  fancy ;  assimilating  and  personifying. 
It  is  thus  that  man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  conceives  of  all 
things  as  living  and  resembling  himself.  There  is  vaguely 
presented  to  liis  thoughts  a  world  of  spirits,  at  first  with- 
out laws ;  afterwards,  under  the  empire  of  a  law  foreign 
and  external  (Fate).  He  conceives  an  idea  of  unity  and 
harmony^  less  at  first  in  the  internal  world  than  the  exter- 
nal^ less  in  the  whole  than  the  parts ;  less  by  reflection 
than  by  a  poetic  creation  (his  fancy  finding  objects  for  the 

\        conceptions  of  his   understanding);   and  thus  advances 
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from  a  capricious  indulgence  of  the  imagination  to  the 
exercise  of  legitimate  thought. 

52.  The  development  of  the  understanding  begins  with 
a  sentiment  of  religion.  The  more  that  man  by  reflec- 
tion extends  and  enlarges  the  sphere  of  his  conscious- 
ness, the  more  he  elevates  himself,  with  regard  to  the 
object  of  his  veneration,  from  sensation  to  mental  concep- 
tion, and  from  opinions  to  general  ideas.  The  human 
mind  investigates  the  principle  of  its  religious  belief,  first 
of  all  mthoutj  in  the  object;  subsequently  mthifiy  in  the  in- 
tellectual subject. 

53.  It  is  thus  that  man  advances,  from  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness, obscure  and  imperfect,  to  an  enlightened 
knowledge;  from  poetry  to  reason;  from  a  blind  to  a  ra- 
tional faith ;  from  individual  to  universal.  It  is  thus  that 
guided  by  an  obscure  sentiment  of  truth,  of  harmony,  of 
analogy,  he  prosecutes  the  pursuit  of  something  certain 
and  necessary ;  to  which  may  be  referred  all  the  points  of 
behef  which  have  attracted  his  attention ;  and  which  may 
establish  the  certainty  of  them.  It  is  thus  that  he  at- 
tempts philosophy,  at  first  to  satisfy  his  own  mind ;  after- 
wards, with  a  more  general  view,  for  the  advancement  of 
Reason  itself.  In  the  natural  order  of  her  progress.  Phi- 
losophy apprehends  at  first  the  complex  objects  of  the 
world  without,  which  are  of  a  nature  to  excite  in  a  lively 
manner  its  attention;  subsequently,  it  advances  by  de- 
grees to  objects  more  difficult  of  apprehension,  more  ob- 
scure, more  internal,  and  more  simple. 

Observation,  This  progress  may  be  observed  to  obtain  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  with  different  modifications,  among  all 
nations.  There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  only  a  few  have 
elevated  the  philosophy  of  the  hmnan  mind  to  the  rank  of  a  for- 
mal science ; — whence  proceeds  this  difference  ? 

54.  Philosophy,  when  it  has  assumed  a  scientific  cha- 
racter, has  a  tendency  by  the  investigation  of  causes,  of 
the  laws,  and  the  ultimate  ends  of  things,  to  constitute 
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human  knowledge  as  an  integral  system,  independent, 
and  fundamentally  established  (§  2  and  44).  Such  is 
the  task  of  philosophical  reason ;  but  we  must  also  dis- 
tinguish the  differences  which  exist  in  its  aim,  method, 
and  resfdU. 

55.  As  to  its  aim,  philosophy  may  be  influenced  by  a 
solitary  and  partial  curiosity,  confined  to  one  point  of 
view,  or  stimulated  by  a  more  liberal  and  scientific  in- 
terest, at  once  practical  and  theoretical.  As  to  method 
it  proceeds  (on  general  topics)  either  from  principles 
to  consequences  (the  synthetic  order);  or  firom  conse- 
quences to  principles  (the  analytic  order) ;  and  (in  special 
matter),  as  far  as  relates  to  the  starting  point  of  its  re- 
searches, it  advances,  either,  firom  a  complete  and  pro- 
found inquiry  into  the  nature  of  our  faculties  for  know- 
ledge to  the  knowledge  itself  of  things;  or  from  the 
knowledge  of  things  to  the  theory  of  knowledge.  This 
last  method  of  proceeding  is  called,  since  the  time  of 
Kant,  the  Dogmatic  method,  or, Dogfnatiim;  the  other, 
the  Crf/ico/ method. 

56.  The  non-^tical  philosophy  has  for  its  aim  to  es- 
tablish certain  points  of  doctrine  (dogmata),  or  to  de- 
stroy the  dogmatic  opinions  of  others ;  in  which  latter 
case  it  has  the  tendency,  as  it  does  not  substitute  other 
principles  for  those  which  it  removes,  to  establish  uncer- 
tainty and  doubt  as  most  consistent  with  reason.  The 
first  of  these  two  schools  ends  in  dogmatism  positive;  the 
second  in  scepticism,  or  dogmatism  negative. 

57.  Dogmatism  pretends,  either,  that  human  reason  is, 
of  itself,  capable  of  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  the  nature  of  things ;  or,  that  it  cannot  attain  thereto 
without  a  superior  instruction  and  guidance.  The  first 
of  these  doctrines  is  Naturalism,  or  RationaUsm,  in  its  most 
extended  signification ;  the  other  is  Supemc^uralism. 

58.  Rationalism,  in  the  most  extended  signification  of 

D 
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the  word,  proceeds  sometimes  upon  knowledge,  sometimes 
(like  that  of  JacobiJ,  upon  beUef ;  and  either  demon- 
strates the  truth  of  our  impressions  and  knowledge,  by 
the  reality  of  the  objects ;  or,  contrariwise,  the  reality  of 
the  objects,  by  the  certainty  of  the  impressions.  In  the 
first  of  these  cases  we  have  reaUsm,  which  takes  for  its 
principle  the  reality  of  things ;  in  the  second  case  we 
have  idecLlismf  which  takes  for  its  foundation  the  certainty 
of  our  ideas ;  while  many  philosophical  systems,  on 
the  other  hand,  pretend  that  there  is  an  original  iden*- 
tity  of  knowledge  with  its  object. 

59.  Dogmatism,  with  reference  to  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  is  either  Sensualism,  or  RatumaUsm  in  a 
more  restricted  sense ;  or  compounded  of  both«  As  far 
as  relates  to  the  origin  of  knowledge,  dogmatism  becomes 
either  Empirism  (otherwise  called  EocperimentaUsmJ,  or 
Noologism;  or  compounded  of  both.  Lastly,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  fundamental  principles,  it  becomes 
Dualism  or  Monism ;  and  to  this  last  description  belong 
both  Materialism  and  Spiritualism,  as  well  as  the  system 
of  Absolute  Identity. 

6K).  ISupernaturalism  not  only  asserts  that  the  Deity  is 
the  active  principle  of  all  that  exists,  but  also  that  revela- 
tion is  the  source  of  all  truth;  thus  referring  all  know- 
ledge to  a  supernatural  source,  unattainable  by  the  steps 
of  science.  There  are  diversities  in  this  system  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  revelation  is  considered  rela- 
tively to  its  subject  or  its  object;  as  universal  or  par- 
ticular; and  as  superior  or  subordinate  to  reason;  or 
co-ordinate  with  it. 

Ohservatum,  Stipematnralism  has  this  in  common  with  scep- 
ticism, that  it  lays  great  stress  on  the  false  pretensions  and  the 
inefficiency  of  reason. 

61.  Scepticism  is  opposed  to  dogmatism,  inasmuch  as  it 
seeks  to  diminish  the  confidence  of  reason  in  the  success 
of  its  efforts.     It  uses  as  arguments  the  errors  which  are 
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often  with  justice  imputed  to  dogmatism^  or  alleges  cer- 
tain fonnal  propositions  of  its  own^  relative  to  the  end 
and  the  principles  of  knowledge.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
perpetual  antagonist  of  dogmatism ;  but  in  disputing  the 
pretensions  to  which  knowledge  lays  claim/  it  proceeds 
even  to  deny  its  existence  and  destroy  it  altogether. 
Scepticism  is  sometimes  universali  sometimes  particular, 
and  has  been  the  precursor  of  the  critical  method,  which 
leads  to  the  true  science  of  reason. 

62.  The  result  of  philosophic  research  is  a  system  of 
philosophy;  that  is  to  say,  a  collection  of  philosophical  in* 
formation  drawii  from  philosophical  principles,  and  of 
this  there  can  be  only  one  true  system,  which  is  that  ideal 
of  the  science  reason  perpetually  aims  at  (§  2).  But  the 
various  attempts  of  individual  thinkers  to  attain  thereto 
have  given  occasion  to  a  number  of  systems,  which  approxi- 
mate this  ideal  object  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  they 
evince  of  the  true  end  and  principles  of  philosophy, — to 
the  extent  of  information  they  convey, — the  validity  of 
the  reasoning  they  contain,  and  the  accuracy  of  their 
technical  language  (cf.  §  3). 

Observation,  Until  a  more  complete  examination  of  the  powers 
of  the  miderstanding  shall  have  been  instituted,  and  a  more  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  the  fiunilty  of  knowledge,  systems  of  philoso- 
phy must  inevitably  contain  a  mixture  of  universal  and  parti- 
cular,  of  true  and  false,  of  determinate  and  indeterminate,  of 
objective  and  subjective, 

m 

63.  These  different  systems  are  opposed  to  each  other 
and  to  scepticism.  The  consequence  has  been  a  contest 
which  we  see  carried  on  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
ardour,  maintained  by  the  love  of  truth,  and  too  fre- 
quently also  by  private  interests  and  passions;  until  at 
last  either  indifference^  or  a  revolution  in  the  spirit  of  phi- 
losophy, or  the  acuteness  of  logicians  and  critics  put  an 
end  to  it,  for  the  time,  and  introduced  a  more  liberal  sys- 
tem of  inquiry. 
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64«.  More  than  one  system  has  figured  upon  the  stage 
in  various  dresses,  and  certain  philosophical  questions 
have  frequently  been  repeated  under  different  forms. 
These  apparent  reiterations  do  not,  however,  prove  that 
philosophy  has  been  retarded  in  its  progress ;  the  repe- 
tition of  old  ideas  does  not  render  its  advance  towards 
new  ones  more  tardy,  but  only  more  sure.  By  this  very 
circumstance  analysis  is  rendered  more  exact  and  more 
complete;  and  the  search  after  unity,  consistency,  and 
perfection,  more  accurate  and  profound.  The  character 
and  the  attributes  of  science  are  more  completely  de- 
veloped, are  better  understood, — ^better  appreciated; — 
errors  and  unfounded  theories  more  cautiously  avoided. 

65.  But,  with  all  these  retrogradations  and  moments  of  ! 
apparent  relaxation,  advancement  is  impossible  except  by 
the  aid  of  a  sustained  zeal  for  philosophical  investigation. 
This  science  demands  a  perpeti\al  agitation  of  doubts  and 
discussions ;  of  controversy  between  dogmatism  and  scep- 
ticism, between  the  partisans  of  ancient  systems  and  of 
modem  ideu. 
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RAPID  REVIEW  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  AND  PHILO- 
SOPHICAL  OPINIONS  OF  THE  ORIENTAL  NA- 
TIONS,  AND  OF  THE  FIRST  PERIODS  OF  ORE- 
CIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

To  this  head  belong  the  works  on  the  religions  and  the 
discoveries  of  the  East  at  large ;  some  of  which^  for  ex- 
ample those  of  Plessing,  have  been  noticed  above,  §  38 ; 
see,  besides,  the  mythological  treatises,  such  as : 

f  Fa.  Crsuzer,  Symbolical  and  Mythological  System  of  the 
Ancients,  etc.  4  vols.  Leips.  and  Darmstadt,  1810-12,  second 
edition,  1820  (and  following  years),  5  vols.  8vo. 

f  J.  GoRBES,  History  of  the  Fables  of  the  Asiatic  World,  2 
vols.  Heidelb.  1810,  8vo. 

-f*  J.  J.  Waoner^  Ideas  towards  an  Universal  Mythology  of 
the  Ancient  World,  Francfort  on  the  M,  1808,  8vo. 

f  J.  G.  Rhode,  On  the  Age  and  Merit  of  certain  Records  of 
Oriental  Antiquity,  Berlin,  1817-18.  And  Memoirs  towards 
illustrating  the  science  of  Antiquities,  No.  J,  Berlin,  1819,  No. 
II,  1820,  8vo. 

Particularly  a  dissertation  in  No.  I,  on  the  most  Ancient  Reli- 
gious Systems  of  the  East. 

L.  C.  Baur,  Symbolical  and  Mythological  Systems,  2  parts, 
Stuttg.  1825,  8vo. 

66.  Instruction  was  in  part  conveyed  by  the  nations  of 
Asia  to  tlie  Greeks,  and  the  latter  had  gone  through 
many  gradations  of  intellectual  improvement  before  the 
epoch  when  a  philosophical  spirit  was  awakened  among 
them.  Accordingly,  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  purpose 
to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  religious  and  philosophical 
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opinions  of  the  oriental  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  first  ad- 
vances of  intellectual  improvement  among  the  Greeks,  in 
order  to  be  enabled  to  estimate,  at  least  generally,  the  in- 
fluence which  the  former  may  have  had  over  Grecian 
gemus  in  its  infancy ;  and  consequently  over  philosophy 
itself,  in  its  manner  as  well  as  its  nmtter.  The  Hindoos, 
the  Persians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Phoenicians,  are  the  principal  nations  with  whom  the 
Greeks  have  had  any  intercourse  \ 


Hindustan. 

Authorities :  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Schasters, 
and  particularly  the  Vedanu,  whereto  belong  the  Upamshadas 
(fragments  of  the  Oupnek^hat\  and  the  PurananUf  to  which  belong 
ihe  ancient  national  poems;  Ramayana  ( Serampore,  1806-10, 
3  vols.  4to.  a  new  edition  hy  A.  W.  Schleoel), — Mahahkarata 
— ^and  the  Dersanas, 

Bhaouat-Geeta,  or  Dialogues  of  Clmshna  and  Ardjoon  in 
eighteen  lectures,  with  notes,  translated  from  the  original  Sanscrit 
by  Ch.  Wilkins,  Land.  1785,  4to. 

Baoavadam,  ou  Doctrine  Divine ;  ouvrage  Indien  Canonlque 
sur  TEtre  Supreme,  les  Dieux,  les  Geans,  les  Hommes,  les 
divexses  parties  de  rUnivers  (par  Opsonville),  PariSf  1788,  8vo. 

L*£zouR  Yedam,  ou  ancien  Commentaire  du  Yedam,  con- 
tenant  Texposition  des  Opinions  religieuses  et  philosophiques 
des  Indiens,  traduit  du  Samskretan  par  un  Brahme ;  revu  et 
publie  avec  des  observations  preliminaires,  des  notes,  et  des 
eclaircissements,  Yverdun^  1778,  2  vols.  12mo.  (The  introduc- 
tion. On  the  Wisdom  of  the  Hindoos,  is  by  Sainte-Croix  ^). 

Theologia  et  Philosophia  Indica  s.  Oupnek*hat  id  est  secretum 
tegenedum,  stud,  et  op.  Akquetil  du  Perrok,  Argent^  1801-2, 
2  vols.  4to.  (Deutsch  im  Auszuge  von  Thad.  Anselm  Rixner, 
Numberg,  1808,  8vo.) 

f  W.  VON  Humboldt,  on  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  Berlinj  1826, 

Ambertkend,  a  work  on  the  Nature  of  the  Soul ;  an  account  of 
it  hy  De  Guiokes  in  the  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  XXVI. 

Munava  Dharmasastra  (English),  with  a  pre£Etce  by  Sir  W. 
Jones,  Land,  1796. 

Prabod'h  Chandro'daya,  Or  the  Moon  of  Intellect,  an  alle- 

*  On  the  general  character  of  thought  in  the  East,  see  aborei  §  19. 
•»  Consult  however  t  Schlegel's  Ind.  Biblioth.  II,  60, 
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gone  Drama :  and  Atma  Boo'h,  or  the  Knowledge  of  Spirit, 
etc.;  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit  by  J.  Taylor, 
1812,  Svo. 

-f-  Remmohon-Roy,  Jena^  1817. 

Ctesise  Indicomm  fragmenta ;  Strabo ;  Arrianus  De  Exped. 
Alexandri:  Palladins  De  gentibus  Indise  et  Brachmanibus ;  Am- 
brosius  De  moribus  Brachmanum,  et  alius  anonymus  de  iisdem, 
junctim  editi  cui^  Ed.  Bissai,  Lond.  1668,  4to. 

Specimen  sapientise  Indorum  veterum,  Grsecd  ex  cod.  Hoist, 
com  vers.  Lat.  ed.  Seb.  Gfr.  Stark,  BeroL  1697,  8yo. 

Alex.  Dow,  History  of  Hindostan,  from  the  earliest  account 
of  time  to  the  death  of  Akbar,  translated  from  the  Persian  of  Mu- 
HAicMEp  Casim  Ferishta,  LoTid,  1768,  3  vols.  4to.  (With  a 
learned  Dissertation  prefixed,  concerning  the  Language,  Manners, 
and  Customs  of  the  Hindoos.) 

J.  Jac.  Holwell,  Interesting  historical  Events  relative  to  the 
Provinces  of  Bengal  and  the  Empire  of  Hindostan,  Lond.  1766, 
3  vols.  8vo. 

Sikner,  Essai  sur  les  dogmes  de  la  Metempsychose  et  du 
Purgatoire,  enseignes  par  les  Brahmins  de  Tlndostan,  BemCf 
1771,  Svo. 

Asiatic  Researches.    Calcutta;  from  1788;  several  volumes. 

The  Dissertations  and  Miscellanies  relative  to  the  History  of 
the  Antiquities,  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature  of  Asia,  by  Sir 
W.  Jones  and  others,  have  been  extracted  from  the  last  volumes 
of  the  foregoing  collection,  Lond,  1792-8,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Systema  Brachmanicum  liturgicum,  mythologicum,  civile  ex 
monumentis  Indicis  musaei  Borgiani  Velitris  dissertationibus 
historico-criticis  illustravit  Fr.  Paulinus  a  S.  BARTHOLOMiEo, 
B4ma,  1791,  4to. 

-f-  Various  Dissertations  in  the  Memoires  de  TAcademie  des  In- 
script.  by  Thom.  Maurice,  and  Miokot  (Memoirs  on  the  ancient 
Philosophers  of  India,  in  vol.  XXXI.),  and  De  Guignes,  (In- 
quiry respecting  the  Philosophers  called  Samaneans),  vol.  XXVI. 

-f-  J.  Ith,  Moral  Doctrine  of  the  Brahmins,  or,  The  Religion 
of  the  Hindoos,  BerL  and  Leips.  1794,  8vo. 

-f-  Fr.  Schleoel,  On  the  Language  and  Wisdom  of  the  Hin- 
doos, Heidelh.  1808,  8vo. 

PoLiER,  Mythologie  des  Hindous,  tom.  I.  et  II,  Pam,  1809, 8vo. 

•j-  Fr.  Mayer,  Universal  Dictionary  of  Mythology.  The  first 
vol.  only  has  appeared.  By  the  same  author :  Brahma,  or  the 
Religion  of  the  Hindoos,  Leips,  1818,  8vo. 

W.  Ward,  A  View  of  the  History,  Literature,  and  Religion 
of  the  Hindoos,  Lond.  1817-20.  4  vols.     Particularly  vol.  lY. 


* 
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f  Ark.  Herm.  Ludw.  Heeren,  On  the  Indians ;  (Suppl.  to 
the  third  edition  of  his  work,  Ideen  iiber  die  Politic,  etc.  s.  444), 
Gotting.  1815-27,  8vo. 

-f-  Nic.  MuLLER,  Opinions,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  of  the  ancient 
Hindoos,  Mentz,  1822,  8yo. 

Launjuinais,  La  Religion  des  Indous  selon  les  Vedah,  ou 
Analyse  de  TOupnek'hat  public  par  Anq.  du  Perron,  Paris, 
1823,  8yo.  See  also  his  Memoirs  on  the  Literature,  Philosophy, 
etc.  of  the  Hindoos. 

-f-  Othm.  Franks,  On  the  Hindoos,  and  their  Literature,  etc. 
Leips.  1826,  8vo. 

f  J.  G.  Rhode,  on  the  same  subject,  Leips.  18279  2  vols. 
8vo. 

67.  The  Hindoos  early  distinguished  themselves  for 
arts,  industry,  civilization,  and  science ;  but  the  commence- 
ment of  their  history  is,  even  yet,  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity, and  lost  in  the  wildest  traditions  and  chrono- 
logical pretensions.  Nothing  has,  even  yet,  been  posi- 
tively decided  on  the  question  whether  their  civilization 
and  sciences  be  indigenous  or  derived  from  others ;  nor 
yet,  whether  they  may  not  have  blended  certain  notions 
either  directly  or  indirectly  borrowed  from  foreign  na- 
tions^ with  others  which  were  properly  their  own.  The 
same  uncertainty  prevails  with  respect  to  the  age  attri- 
butable to  their  sacred  books. 

Of  the  four  castes  into  which  the  nation  is  divided,  the 
first  consists  of  the  priests  (Brahmins) ;  subdivided  into  a 
great  number  of  sects,  and  modified  by  various  revolu- 
tions. The  compulsory  emigration  of  many  Brahmmical 
tribes  has  carried  their  religious  opinions  into  the  adja- 
cent countries  of  Siam,  China,  and  Tartary. 

The  supreme  being  of  the  Hindoos  is  Brahma,  incom- 
prehensible by  any  human  understanding ;  pervading  and 
vivifying  all  things.  Originally,  he  reposed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  himself;  subsequently,  his  creative  word  has 
caused  all  things  to  proceed  from  him,  by  a  succession  of 
continual  emanations.  As  creator,  he  is  named  Brahma; 
as  the  preserving  power,  Vishnou;  as  the  destroyer  and 
renovator  of  the  forms  of  matter,  Siva.  These  three 
relations  of  the  divine  being  constitute  the  Trinity 
( Timourti)  of  the  Hindoos.     The  innumerable  transform- 
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ations  of  Vishnou,  or  incarnations  of  the 
form  the  principal  subject  of  their  sacred 
nected  with  this  doctrine  of  emanation  is  that  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  souls ;  their  derivation  from  the  divine  na- 
ture ;  their  immortality ;  their  fall ;  and  the  purification 
of  fallen  spirits  by  successive  migrations  through  the  cor- 
poreal world. — (Doctrine  of  the  migration  of  M||fe|  or 
Metempsychosis). 

Subsequently,  the  religion  and  philosophy  of , the  Hin- 
doos was  split  into  two  sects — of  Brahmism  and  Bud- 
dhism. In  consequence  of  this  we  find,  both  in  their  sa- 
cred books  and  among  the  Brahmins,  the  greatest  dis- 
crepancy of  opinion  to  prevail  respecting  God,  the  world, 
and  the  soul :  that  is  to  say,  we  find  both  realism  and 
idealism;  theism  and  atheism;  materialism  and  spiritual- 
ism. These  doctrines  are  for  the  most  part  propounded 
in  the  form  of  instruction,  delivered  by  men  professing 
to  be  enlightened  from  above  ^.  Though  obscured  by 
poetic  imagery,  we  detect  throughout,  the  workings  of 
an  acute  and  ingenious  spirit,  which  made  some  sort  of 
advance  towards  correct  reasoning.  After  all,  the  true 
systematic  and  scientific  genius  of  philosophy  must  not 
be  expected  in  these  works.  Their  books  of  moral 
precepts  have  a  character  of  nobleness  and  gentleness 
which  belong  to  the  race ;  and  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
firamed  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  migra- 
tion of  souls.  In  the  religion  of  Buddha,  to  which  belong 
the  Siamese,  the  Talapoins,  and  the  Bonzes,  the  supreme 
felicity  of  God,  and  of  the  human  soul,  is  made  to  consist 
in  a  state  of  absolute  indi£ference  and  inaction. 


Thibet. 

Besides  some  works  enumerated  §  66,  consult  Alphabetum 
Tibetanmn,  auct.  Aug.  Ant.  Georoio,  RonuF,  1762,  8vo. 
Mayer  has  given  an  extract  fix>m  it  in  his  Lexicon. 

^  See,  concerning  the  GymnoeophisU,  Cic.  Tosc.  V,  27  ;  concerning  Me- 
non-Capila,  Buddha,  Calanus,  Cic.  de  Div.  I,  23 ;  Tusc.  II,  22. 


f. 


■M   > 
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f  P.  S.  Pallab,  Collection  of  Historical  details  xespectiiig 
die  Mogul  nations,  Petersburgk,  1776-180d»  4to. 

-f-  Klapeoth,  Travels  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Caucasus, 
1823,  2  vols.  Byo. 

-f  HuLLMANN,  Critical  Researches  respecting  the  Lamaic  Re- 
ligion, Berlin^  1796,  Svo. 

68.  Like  the  Hindoos,  the  Thibetians  believe  in  a  God 
who  reveals  himself  in  a  threefold  relation  and  form;  and 
suppose  a  great  number  of  transformations  of  this  deity, 
principally  in  his  second  character.  They  have,  besides, 
various  traditions  respecting  the  origin  of  all  things ;  re- 
specting spirits,  and  their  descent  into  the  Tisible  world ; 
also  with  regard  to  the  different  epochs  of  the  world,  and 
the  migration  of  souls. 


Chinese. 

Sinensis  imperii  libri  classici  sex  e  Sinico  idiomate  in  Lat. 
trad,  a  P.  Franc  Noel,  Prag,  1711,  4to. 

"f-  The  Chou-King,  one  of  tiie  sacred  hooks  of  the  Chinese, 
translated  hy  Father  Gaubil,  revised  and  compared  with  the 
Chinese  hy  M.  de  Guignes  ;  with  a  notice  concerning  Y-King, 
anotiier  sacred  book  of  the  Chinese,  Pam,  1770,  4to. 

-)-  A  Treatise  on  some  points  of  the  Chinese  Reli^on,  by  Fa- 
ther LoNOOBARD.  Furthermore,  A  Treatise  on  some  important 
points  relative  to  the  Mission  to  China,  by  Father  Sainte- 
Marie  ;  with  Letters  of  M.  de  Leibnitz  on  the  Chinese  Phi- 
losophy. These  three  works  are  contained  in  Leihnitzii  Epist. 
ed.  Kortholt,  2  vols. 

Confucius  Sinarum  Philosophus  sive  scientia  Sinensis  Lat. 
exposita  studio  et  op.  Prosper!  Juonetta,  Christ.  Herdtrich, 
Franc  Rouoemont,  Phil.  Couplet,  P.  P.  Soc.  Jesu,  Paris^ 
1687,  folio. 

Geo.  Bern.  Bilfikoeri,  Specimen  doctrinas  veterum  Sinarum 
moralis  et  practicse,  Franco/.  1724.  8vo. 

Chr.  Wolfii,  Oratio  de  Sinarum  philosophic  practica,  Franco/. 
1726.     Third  edition,  with  notes  of  Langius,  Hal.  1736,  4to. 

J.  Bened.  Carpzovii,  Memcius  seu  Mentius  Sinensium  post 
Confucium  Philosophus,  Lips.  1725,  Svo. 

^ 

De  Pauw,  Recherches  philosophiques  sur  les  Egyptiens  et  les 
Chinois,  Berlin,  1775,  2  vols. 
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Memoives  oonceinaat  rilistoiie,  les  Seiences,  les  Arts,  les 
MoeuTs,  lea  Usages  des  Chinois,  par  les  Missioimaires  de  Pekin 
(Ahtot  et  d'autres),  Paris,  1776-91,  4  vols. 

Cf.  the  Dissertations  of  De  Guiones  and  others,  in  the  Me- 
moires  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  vol.  XXV,  XXVII,  XXXVI, 
XXXVIII. 

The  works  of  Confucius,  containing  the  original  text,  with  a 
translation  by  Marshman,  Serampore^  1809,  4to. 

Historia  Philosophise  Sinensis,  etc.  Bruru,  1727|  4to. 

Klaproth,  Memoires  Relatifs  a  TAsie  (Asiat.  Magaz.  from 
1810). 

Morrison,  On  Chinese  literatare  (in  the  Asiatic  Journal). 

Abel  Rsmusat,  Journal  Asiatique,  vol.  I,  July  1823,  p.  3. 
Consult  also  Winbischmann,  in  the  first  vol.  of  his  work,  Philo- 
Sophie  im  Fortgange  der  Geschichte. 

69.  The  popular  religion  of  the  Chinese  (which  was 
that  of  their  most  remote  ancestors),  consists  in  adoration 
of  the  heavens,  the  stars^  and  the  powers  of  nature  per- 
sonified, with  certain  superstitious  notions^  of  more  re- 
cent date,  respecting  astrology,  the  demons,  and  magic. 
LaO'Kiun  and  Fo^  mixed  up  these  religious  opinions 
(which  they  did  not  correct)^  with  some  philosophical 
ones.  Kaung'fu'tzie  {Confticius),  about  550  B.C.,  col- 
lected the  traditions  belonging  to  both  these  personages ; 
new-modelled  the  laws;  and  gave  excellent  moral  pre- 
cepts. It  is  very  remarkable  that  his  writings  contain  no 
trace  of  a  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  or  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Mtrng-chee^ 
or  Meng-dseu  (Memcius)  enlarged  upon  the  doctrines  of 
Confiicius.  A  variety  of  opinions  migrated  from  India 
and  from  Thibet  into  China.  The  improvement  of 
science  among  them  has  for  many  hundred  years  been 
inconsiderable.  (For  what  reason?) — The  Japanese  en- 
tertain similar  doctrines. 

Persians. 

Anthorities :  The  Sacred  Scriptures,  Herodotus,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Diodorus   Siculus,   Xenophon  Cyrop.,   Straho,   Plutarch, 

'  According  to  some,  this  last  is  the  Buddha  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  same 
with  the  Sommona-Codom  of  the  Siamese.    Cf.  Bayle,  art.  Sommona-Codom. 
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A«7<a  rov  Ivpotxa^^v^  or  Chaldean  Oracles ;  the  same,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Fr.  Patricius,  Nova  de  Universis  Philosophia,  VeneU 
1595,  fol. ;  and  also  published  by  Stanley,  in  his,  Philosophia 
Orientalis  (cum  notis  Clerici). 

Thoma  Hyde,  Historia  Religionis  veterum  Persarum  eonun- 
que  Magorum,  Oxonii,  1700-4  ;  new  edition,  1760. 

Zend-Avesta,  Ouvrage  de  Zoroastre,  contenant  les  Idees 
theologiques,  physiques,  et  morales,  de  ce  Legislateur,  les  Cere- 
monies du  culte  Religieux  qu'il  a  etabli,  etc.,  traduit  en  Fran9ai8 
sur  Toiiginal  Zend,  avec  des  remarques,  et  accompagne  de  plu- 
sieurs  traites  propres  a  eclaircir  les  matidres  qui  en  sont  I'objet ; 
par  M.  Anquetil  Duferron,  Pam,  171 1»  4to. 

f  Anquetil  and  Foucher,  Memoirs  on  the  Person,  the 
Writings,  and  the  Philosophical  System  of  Zoroaster;  in  the 
Memoires  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  XXVII,  p.  257  and  sqq. ; 
XXX,  XXXI,  XXXIV,  XXXVII,  XXXIX,  XL;  and  in  the 
Memoires  de  Litterature,  vol.  XXX  and  XXXV. 

(Jones),  A  Letter  to  M.  A du  P ,  containing  a  Cri- 
tique on  his  translation  of  the  works  attributed  to  Zoroaster, 
Lond.  1771,  8vo. 

C.  P.  Meiners,  De  Zoroastris  vitl^  Institutis,  Doctrin^,  et 
Libris ;  In  the  Nov.  Comment.  Soc.  Scient.  Gotdng.  vol.  VIII, 
IX  :  and  Comm.  de  variis  religionum  Persarum  conversionibus ; 
in  the  Comment.  Soc.  Gotting.  1780,  cl.  phil.  1,45,  et  sqq;  II, 
19,  sqq;  and,  concerning  Zoroaster,  in  the  Biblioth.  Philos.  torn. 
IV,  p.  2. 

T.  Ch.  Tyschen,  Commentat.  de  Religionem  Zoroastricarum 
apud  exteras  gentes  vestigiis ;  In  the  Nov.  Comm.  Soc.  Scient. 
Gott.  tom.  XI,  XII. 

The  Dessatir,  or  Sacred  Writings  of  the  ancient  Persian 
prophets,  Bombay ^  1818,  8vo. 

-f-  J.  G.  Rhode,  The  Sacred  Tradition ;  or,  A  complete  Sys- 
tem of  the  Religion  of  the  ancient  Bactrians,  Medes,  and  Per- 
sians, or  the  people  of  Zend,  Francf.  on  the  Maine,  1820,  8vo. 
Particularly  p.  453  and  sqq. ;  and  the  works  of  the  same  author 
enumerated  §  Q6. 

Der  Schahnameh  des  Firdusi  in  epitomirter  Uebertragung 
von  GoRRES,  etc.  2  vols.  BerUn,  1819,  8vo. 

Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  VIII  and  IX. 

On  the  Authenticity  of  the  books  of  Zend  consult  also, 
f  BuHLE,  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy ;  f  Zoeoa, 
Dissertations  published  by  Welcker  ;  Valentia,  Travels; 
and  Erskine,  Dissertation  on  the  Parsees,  in  the  second  vol.  of 
the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay. 
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70.  In  the  times  of  the  Greeks,  the  religion  of  the 
Persians  (Parsees)  consisted  in  the  adoration  of  the 
aeavenly  hodies  (SabeismJ,  especially  the  sun;  and  of 
the  powers  of  nature.  The  priests  were  called  Magi. 
Zoroaster  (SerduschtJ,  a  Mede  by  birth,  reformed  the 
religion  of  the  Medes,  which,  originally  confined  to  the 
worship  of  fire,  had  been  modified  to  the  worship  of  the 
sun  and  the  planets.  This  worship  survives  to  the  pre* 
sent  day  in  India  among  the  Parsees,  who  were  driven 
out  of  Persia  by  the  Mahometans ;  and  who  pretend  to 
be  still  in  possession  of  the  sacred  books  of  Zoroaster. 
This  philosopher  lived  in  the  time  of  Guschtasb  (Darius 
Hysiaspis).  He  asserts  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
being,  all-powerful  and  eternal  (Zertume  AkerenCy  i.  e. 
infinite  time),  from  whom  have  eternally  proceeded,  by 
his  creative  word  (Honofer),  two  principles,  Ormuxd  and 
Ahriman\  Ormuzd  (Oromasdes),  being  pure  and  infinite 
Light,  Wisdom,  and  Perfection,  the  Creator  of  every  good 
thing ;  Ahriman  the  principle  of  darkness  and  evil,  op« 
posed  to  Ormuzd,  either  originally,  or  in  consequence  of 
his  fall.  To  this  belief  are  attached  fables  respecting  the 
conflicting  efforts  and  creations  of  these  two  powers ;  on 
the  universal  dominion  ultimately  reserved  for  the  good 
principle,  and  the  return  of  Ahriman  during  four  periods, 
each  of  which  is  to  last  three  thousand  years; — on  the 
good  and  the  evil  spirits  (Arnshaspands^  Issedsy  Ferfers^^ 
and  Det>e8)y  and  their  differences  of  sex  and  rank ; — on 
the  souls  of  men  (Ferfers)^  which,  created  by  Ormuzd 
before  their  union  with  the  body,  have  their  habitation  in 
the  heavens ;  and  which  ultimately,  according  as  in  this 
world  they  have  served  Ormuzd  or  Ahriman,  pass  after 
death  into  the  dwellings  of  the  blessed,  or  are  precipitated 
into  obscurity: — finally,  respecting  the  future  resurrection 
of  the  bodies  of  the  wicked  after  the  victory  of  Ormuzd 
and  the  restoration  of  all  things.  Such,  with  some  ascetic 
precepts,  are  the  leading  subjects  of  their  sacred  books. 
The  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  had  an  extensive  influence 
owing  to  the  principles  of  demonology  and  magic. 

*  These  have  been  compared  to  the  Idiot  of  the  Platonists. 
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Chaldeans. 

Aathorities :  The  Scriptures,  Diodorus  Siculus,  II,  29 ;  Strabo, 
XVI,  p.  739,  ed.  Casaub.  ;  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math.  lib.  Y. ;  Cic. 
de  Div.  I,  1,  41 ;  II,  46,  sqq. 

Berosi  Chaldaicay  in  the  work  of  Scaliger,  De  Emendatione 
temponun ;  and  in  Fabric  Bibl.  sr.  t.  XIY,  p.  175  ;  and  the 
work  itself  (probably  not  authentic),  entitled,  Antiquitates  totius 
Orbis ;  published  in  Fr.  Jo.  Annii,  Antiquitt.  Van*,  vol.  XYII, 
RanuBf  1798  (and  subsequently). 

"I*  Aug.  L.  Schlozer,  On  the  Chaldeans,  in  the  Repertory  of 
Biblical  literature  published  by  Eichhorn,  vol.  YIII  and  X. 

Stanleii,  Philosophia  Orientalis  in  Clerici  opp.  Philos. 

f  Fr.  MUnter,  Religion  of  the  Babylonians,  Copenh.  1827, 
4to. 

Jo.  Jac.  Wagner's  Works  before  referred  to. 

71.  The  Chaldeans  were  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the 
stars  and  to  astrology :  the  nature  of  their  climate  and 
their  country  disposing  them  to  it.  The  worship  of  the 
stars  was  revived  by  them  and  widely  disseminated,  even 
subsequently  to  the  Christian  era,  under  the  name  of 
Sabeism.  The  learned  ciMste,  which  appropriated  to  itself 
the  appellation  of  Chaldeans,  had  collected  a  certain  num- 
ber of  astrological  facts,  and  carried  to  a  great  length  the 
delusive  science  of  astrology.  Under  the  empire  of  the 
Persians,  this  caste  lost  much  of  its  credit,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Magi,  and  ceased  to  attempt  any  thing 
but  common  place  tricks  of  divination.  The  cosmogony 
of  Berosus^  and  the  pretended  Chaldean  oracles  (allowed 
to  be  apocryphal),  ate  evidently  the  productions  of  another 
age  and  country.  The  principal  divinity  of  this  nation 
was  called  Bel.  The  fables  related  of  him  by  the  pre* 
tended  Berosus  do  not  deserve  recital. 


j^gyptians. 

Aathorities :  Books  of  Moses,  Herodotus,  lib.  II,  Manethonis 
.^Igyptiaca  et  Apotelesmatica  (fragments  of  dubious  authority), 
Diodorus  Siculus  (with  Heyne's  Observations  in  the  Comm.  Soc. 

'  A  contemporaiy  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
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Gott.  V,  VI,  VII),  Plutarchi  Isis  et  Osiris,  Porphyrius  De  Absti- 
nenda,  Jamblichus  De  Mysteriis  ^gyptiorum,  cum  ep.  Porphyrii 
ed.  Th.  Gale,  Oxon,  1678i,  fol.,  Horapollinis  Hieroglyphica,  Gr.  et 
Lat.  ed.  De  Pauw,  Traj,  1727, 4to.,  Hermes  Trismegistus  inFRAMc. 
Patricii  nova  de  Unirersis  Philosophia,  etc.  Ferrar,  1591. 

Fr.  And.  Stroth,  .£gyptiaca  seu  Veterom  Scriptorr.  de  reb. 
.£gypti  commentarii  et  fragmenta,  Gotka^  1782-83,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Athan.   Kircheri,   CEdipus  ^gyptiacus,   RonuB^  1652-54, 
folio,  et  Obeliscus  Pampbilius,  Ibid,  1656,  folio. 

Jablonski,  Pantheon  ^gyptiac.  Francf,  ad  Vtadrim^  1750-52, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Conrad.  Adami,  Comm.  de  sapientia,  eruditione  atque  inven- 
tis  iBg3rptioram.     (In  his,  Exercitatt.  Exegett.  p.  95,  sqq.) 

•f-  C.  A.  Heumann,  On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians ;  in  his,  Acta  Philosophorum,  II,  659,  sqq. 

De  Pauw,  Recherches  Philosophiques  snr  les  Egyptiens  et  les 
Chinois,  Berlin,  1773,  2  vols.  8vo. 

"f  J.  C.  Meiners,  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Ancients,  particularly  the  Egyptians,  Gotting.  1775,  8vo.  On 
the  Worship  of  Animals,  in  his  Philosophical  Miscellanies,  part  I, 
p.  180;  and  several  treatises  by  the  same  in  the  Comm.  Soc. 
Gotting.  1780-89-90. 

•j-  F.  V.  Lebrecht  Plessino,  Osiris  and  Socrates,  BerL  and 
Strals.  1783,  8vo.  cf.  above  §  38. 

f  C.  P.  MoRiTZ,  Symbolical  Wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  etc. 
Berlin,  1798,  8vo. 

-f*  P.  J.  S.  VoGEL,  Essay  on  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  Greeks,  Nuraherg,  1793,  4to. 

Jos.  Christoph.  Gatterer,  De  Theogoni^  ^gyptiorum  ad 
Herodotum,  in  Comm.  Soc.  Gotting.  vol.  V  et  VII.  De  Metem- 
psychosi,  immortalitatis  animorum  symbolo  .^gyptiaco,  vol.  IX. 

•|-  Creuzer,  Religions  of  Antiquity  (cited  above,  at  the  head 
of  §  6^\  et  Coromentatt.  Herodoteae,  c.  II. 

Heeren,  Ideen,  etc.  second  part,  second  edition. 

See  also  the  recent  works  on  Egypt :  Denon's  Description ; 
Belzoni  ;  Gau  ;  Minutoli,  etc. ;  Ppafp's  Hieroglyphica,  NUmb. 
1824,  8vo. 

72.  The  Egyptians  were  a  nation  highly  remarkable 
for  the  antiquity  of  their  civilization^  and  the  originality 
of  all  their  social  system.  Their  priests,  who  formed  a 
separate  caste,  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  the  secrets  of 
certain  sacred  books  written  in  hieroglyphics'.    It  is  very 

»  See  t  Heeren,  Thoughts  on  the  Policy,  Commerce,  etc.  of  the  AncicnU; 
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difficult  to  determine  with  certainty,  owing  to  the  want  of 
existing  records,  in  what  consisted  their  mysterious  know- 
ledge (Esoteric  doctrine).  It  probably  had  a  reference 
to  the  popular  religion  (Exoteric  doctrine),  which  autho- 
rised the  worship  of  the  constellations  (SabeismJ;  and 
that  of  certain  animals  (FetischismJ,  as  symbolical  of  the 
former;  of  certain  deified  heroes  (Thaut  or  Thot,  Her- 
mes, Horus) ;  and  lastly,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the 
Metempsychosis^.  Their  divinities  Isis  and  Osiris,  repre- 
sented two  principles,  male  and  female.  The  peculiar 
character  of  the  country  seems  to  have  given  rise  to,  and 
encouraged,  as  the  principal  sciences  of  the  Egyptians, 
geometry  and  astronomy  ;  to  which  was  united  astrology 
and  other  superstitions,  highly  popular  with  the  people 
at  large.  It  is  impossible  to  define  with  accuracy  the 
progress  which  the  priests  may  have  made  in  the  above 
sciences;  but,  previous  to  their  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks,  we  caimot  conclude  them  to  have  been  possessed 
of  any  high  degree  of  mental  cultivation. 

After  the  foundation  of  the  Graeco-Egyptian  king- 
dom, the  civilization  of  the  two  races  was  combined,  and 
this  circumstance  renders  yet  more  difficult  any  explana- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  the  ancient  esoteric  doctrines,  and 
the  former  habits  of  the  original  inhabitants. 

73.    The  Hebrews. 

See  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament :  the  Introductions  to  the 
Old  Testament  by  Eichhorn  and  others ;  and  the  Commentaries 
on  each  book,  as  for  instance  those  on  Job,  Proverbs,  and  the 
Prophets  in  general. 

Flavii  Josephi  Opera  ed.  Have  rk amp.  AmsieL  1726,  2  vols, 
folio. 

Jos.  Fr.  Budd£I  Introd.  ad  Histor.  Philos.  Hebraeor.  Hake, 
1702,  8vo.    Edit,  emendata,  1721. 

f  Fried.  Andr.  Walther,  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Ancient  Hebrews..  Gott.  1750,  4to. 

and  the  articles  of  the  New  Literary  Journal  of  Leipiigt  1816,  Nos.  I  and  II, 
on  the  recent  attempts  to  explain  the  hieroglyphics, 
b  Herod.  II,  c.  123. 
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W.  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  new  edition^ 
Lond.  1756,  5  vols.  8vo.     Supplement,  1788,  8vo. 

*)*  Jos.  Fr.  J£RUSALBM,  Letters  on  the  Books  and  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Moses,  Brunswick^  1762,  8vo.  and  1783. 

-I*  Jos.  Dav.  MicHAELis,  The  Mosaic  Law,  Franc/,  an  the  M, 
1770-75,  6  vols.  8vo.    New  edition,  1775  and  1803. 

"f  W.  A.  Teller,  Theodice  of  the  First  Ages,  etc.  Jena, 
1802,  8vo. 

-|-  C.  A.  LiNDEMANN,  On  the  Book  of  Job,  Wittenh.  1811,  8vo. 

Jul.  Frid.  Winzer,  De  Philos.  Morali  in  libro  Sapiential, 
quae  vocatur  Salomonis,  exposita,  Viteh.  1811,  4to. 

C.  Frid.  Staudlin,  Comment,  de  Prophetar.  Hebraeor.  Doc- 
trine Morali,  G'dtU  1798,  4to. 

•f-  J.  Jahn's  Bibl.  Archaeology,  Vienna,  1796,  second  edition ^ 
1817-18. 

•f-  Laz.  Ben  David,  On  the  Religion  of  the  Hebrews  before 
Moses,  Berlin,  1812,  8vo. 

-j-  Phil.  Buttmann,  Dissertation  on  the  two  first  Mythi  of 
the  Mosaic  History,  etc.  in  the  Berliner  Manatsschrift,  1804, 
Nos.  Ill  and  IV,  and  1811  No.  III. 

•j-  Phil.  Buttmann,  On  the  Mythos  of  the  Deluge,  Berlin, 
1812,  8vo. 

The  Phoenicians. 

Sanchoniatho,  and  the  authors  who  wrote  upon  him.  Frag- 
ments of  Books  attributed  to  him  in  Euseb.  Praeparat.  Evangel. 
I,  10. 

Sanchoniatho,  Phoenician  History  translated  from  the  first 
book  of  Eusebius,  etc.  with  a  continuation,  etc.  by  Eratos- 
thenes Cyrenaeus;  with  historical  and  chronological  remarks 
by  R.  Cumberland,  Land.  1720,  8vo. 

H.  DoDWELL*s  Appendix  concerning  Sanchoniathon's  Phceni- 
dan  History,  Land,  1691,  8vo. 

D.  J.  Baier,  De  Phcenicibus  eoramque  studiis  et  inventis, 
Jena,  1709,  4to. 

J.  Mich.  Weinrich,  De  Phcenicum  Litteraturft,  Meiningce, 
1714,  4to. 

See  also  f  Heeren  (Ideen,  etc.  1, 2),  and  f  Munter,  Religion 
of  the  Carthaginians,  Capenh,  1821,  witli  f  Bellermann,  on  the 
PhcBnician  and  Punic  Coinage,  Berlin,  1812-16. 

74.  The   Phoenicians,    a   commercial    people,   served, 

E 
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through  their  continual  intercourse  with  other  nations^  to 
disseminate  widely  a  knowledge  of  the  discoveries  effected 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Nevertheless,  their  mercan* 
tile  habits  restricted  °  their  own  knowledge  to  the  mari- 
time art  and  the  mathematics.  The  history  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Sanchoniatho®  and  of  Ochus  (Mochus^  Mos- 
chus),  are,  at  the  present  time,  matters  of  much  dispute. 
The  cosmogonies  attributed  to  them,  as  weU  as  the  popular 
religion  of  the  Phoenicians,  are  eminently  material.  Po- 
sidonius,  the  Stoic,  cites  M oschus  as  the  first  inventor  of 
the  doctrine  of  atoms.  See  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Mathem. 
IX,  363,  and  Strabo,  Geog.  XVI,  p.  757. 


First  CiviUxation  of  the  Greeks,  their  Mythological  on^ 

PoeticeU  Traditions. 

See,  above,  §  38,  1,  6. 

De  Pauw,  Recherches  Philosophiques  sur  lea  Grecs,  Berlin^ 
1787,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Barthelemt,  Voyage  du  Jeime  Anacharsis  en  Qr^ce. 

f  J.  D.  Hartmann,  Essay  towards  a  History  of  the  Civiliza- 
tion of  the  principal  Nations  of  Greece,  Lemgo,  1796,  1800,  2 
vols.  8vo. 

Christ.  Gottlob  Hetne,  De  causis  Mythorum  veterum 
Physicis,  in  Opnsc.  Acad.  tom.  I. 

*)-  C.  Fr.  Creuzer,  Symbolik  (above  §  66). 

-|-  F.  W.  J.  ScHELLiNo,  On  the  Mythi,  Traditions,  and  Philo- 
sophical Maxims  of  the  first  epochs  of  the  World  ;  in  the  Me- 
morabHien  of  Paulus,  No.  V. 

f  H.  £.  G.  Paulus,  Chaos,  a  Poetic  Fable,  and  not  an  era 
of  physical  cosmology.     In  his  Memorabilien,  No.  V. 

f  Fr.  Ast,  On  the  Chaos  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  Journal  of 
Arts  and  Science,  1808,  vol.  I,  part.  2. 

75.  Greece  was  gradually  rescued  from  barbarism,  and 
advanced  to  a  state  of  civilization,  by  the  means  of  fo- 
reigners. Colonies  from  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Phrygia, 
introduced  inventions  and  arts,  such  as  agriculture,  music, 
religious  hymns,  fabulous  poems,  and  mysteries.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that,  in  like  manner,  a  great  number  of  re- 

"  Plato,  De  Repub.  IV,  p.  359.  •  About  1200  B.  C  (1). 
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ligious  opinions  and  ideas  must  have  migrated  from  Egypt 
to  Greece.  The  only  question  is  the  degree  of  influence 
we  should  allow  to  these  adventitious  materials,  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  became  naturalized  in  their  new  coun- 
try,  and  how  far  they  were  lost,  or  not,  in  the  civilization 
and  mental  culture  which  they  contributed  to  form.  It  is 
true  that  the  Greeks  possessed  not  only  a  rare  aptitude 
for  literature,  but  also  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  ori- 
ginality, the  consequence  of  which  necessarily  was,  that 
whatever  they  acquired  from  foreign  nations  speedily  as- 
sumed among  them  a  new  and  original  character;  the 
more  so,  because  there  was  no  sacerdotal  race,  no  division 
into  castes,  no  despotic  authority  to  obstruct  the  ad- 
vances of  society  and  the  development  of  the  mental 
powers. 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  the  sensi- 
ble forms  which  it  assumed  in  most  of  its  my  thi  (the  mean- 
ing of  which  was  indeterminate),  presented  a  subject-mat- 
ter to  engage  and  exercise  the  curiosity  of  the  human  mind. 
The  poets  laid  hold  on  these  materials,  and  employed  them 
with  unrivalled  success.  By  these  latter  a  sort  of  national 
education  was  established,  addressing  itself  in  part  to  the 
understanding,  in  part  to  the  senses,  which  served  as  an 
introduction  to  scientific  pursuits.  Among  those  who  in 
this  respect  exerted  the  greatest  influence,  was  Orpheus  ^  ; 
by  his  religious  hymns,  his  imaginations  respecting  cos- 
mogony; by  the  introduction  of  mysteries,  and  by  certain 
moral  precepts"^.  Musceus,  by  his  poetic  description  of 
the  region  of  the  dead, — ^Homer",  by  his  national  epic 

>  Aboot  1360  B.C.  (?) 

*  De  Orpheo  atque  de  Mysteriis  ^g3rptioram,  auctore  K.  Lyckk,  Hafnia, 
1786,  8vo.  Cf.  Jos.  GoTTLOB  Schnxidbr,  ^nalecta  Critica,  Trajteti  ad  Via' 
drim,  1777,  8vo.     (Fasc.  I.  sect  4.)     Wagnbr,  Mythol.  sect.  344,  sqq. 

C.  A.  LoBBCK,  De  Csrminibus  Orphicis,  Diss.  I.  Regiomont.  1824. 

G.  H.  BoTBB,  Orpheus  Poetanim  Gneconim  antiquissimus,  Gott,  1825, 

On  the  Mysteries,  see  Euseb.  Prepar.  Evan.  II,  3,  p.  61 ;  Mbinbrs  Venn. 
Phil.  Schriften,  Th.  Ill,  $  164, iT;  S.  Croix.  Recfaercbes  Hist  et  Critiques  sur 
les  Myst^res,  2nd  ed.  ed.  Db  Sacy,2  vols.  Pam,  1817  ;  and  Lobece,  De  Mys- 
terionun  Gnecorum  Argumentis,  Diss.  J,  III,  Hsgumant.  1820,  4to ;  with  the 
Mythological  works  of  Cbeuzer,  Baub,  and  Voss,  mentioned  above. 

"  About  1000  B.  C.  (t) 

e2 
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poems^  which  present  a  faithful  picture  of  the  manners 
of  ancient  Greece^  and  contain  a  multitude  of  mythological 
recitals  ^^ — Hesiod^  by  the  collection  he  made  of  the  sa- 
cred my thi  (forming  a  system  of  theogony  and  cosmogony ,) 
and  by  originating  a  great  number  of  new  ideas  on  mo- 
rals % — Epimenides  of  Crete  %  and  Simonides'  of  Ceos, 
with  the  lyric  and  gnomic  poets,  and  the  authors  of  fables 
{JEsap)f  belong  to  the  same  class,  as  haying  rendered 
to  their  country  the  like  services  ^  • 


Gnomic,  or  Sententious  Philosophy. 

C.  G.  Heyne,  De  Zaleuci  et  Charondse  Legibus  atque  insti- 
tutis.     In  his  Opusc.  Academ.  torn.  II. 

f  On  the  Legislation  of  Solon  and  Lycuigus,  in  the  Thalia         ^ 
of  Schiller,  1790,  No.  XI. 

®  Chr.  Glob.  Hstnb,  De  Origine  et  Cauiis  Fabularum  Homericarum. 
Nov.  Comment.  Soc.  Scient.  Gbtt.  vol.  VII. 

t  J.  F.  RoTHE,  On  Homer's  Idea  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  Gorlitt,  1768,  4to. 

C.  GuiL.  Halbxart,  Fsychologia  Homerica,  ZuUichau,  1796,  8vo. 

K.  H.  W.  VoLCKBR,  On  the  yf^fx^  ^^^  tiiioXov  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
etc.,  Gieisen,  1825,  4to. 

Fr.  Guzl.  Stubs,  De  Vestigiis  Doctrine  de  Animi  Immortalitate  in  Homeri 
Carminibus,  Prolusioncs  I— III,  G«r«,  1794—1797,  4to. 

Jo.  Dan.  Schulze,  Deus  Mdsis  et  Homeri  comparatus.  Lips,  1799,  4to. 

t  Fraovtbb,  On  the  Gods  of  Homer;  in  the  M^m.  de TAcad.  dea Inacr. 
torn.  IV. 

Gust.  Gadolin,  De  Fato  Homerico,  Abo,  1800,  8vo. 

Jo.  Fr.  Wagner,  De  fontibus  Honesti  apud  Homerum,  Luneb.  1795,  4to. 

P  About  800  B.C. 

4  t  L.  WACHLBB,On  the  Notions  of  Hesiod  respecting  the  Gods,  the  World, 
Man,  and  his  Duties,  Rinteln,  1789,  4to. 

t  Wagner,  Homer  and  Hesiod,  Suhb.  8vo. 

Ch.  Glob.  Heynb,  De  Tbeogonii  ab  Hesiodo  condita;  in  the  Nov.  Com- 
ment Soc  Gott.  vol.  VIII. 

Chph.  Arsbbroeb,  Adnmbiatio  doctriniB  Hesiodi  de  origioe  Remm,  Deo- 
rumque  Naturi,  Erlang,  1794,  8vo. 

t  Letters  on  Hesiod,  byCBBu»R  and  God.  Hebmann,  jLeijM,  1818,  8vo. 

r  t  C.  F.  Hbinbich,  Epimenides  of  Crete,  lAips,  1805,  8vo. 

Pet.  Gerb.  Dukebi»  Diss,  de  Simonide  Ceo,  poetk  et  philosopho,  UUra- 
jerti,  1768,  4to. 

■  See  the  article  Simonides  in  Bayle's  Dictionaiy. 

<  Ulr.  Andr.  Rhode,  De  Vetemm  Poetarum  Sapientift  Gnomic^,  Hebne- 
orum  imprimis  et  Graecorum,  Hafnue,  1800,  8vo. 
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Jo.  Fr.  Buddei  Sapientia  Veterum,  h.  e.  Dicta  iUustriora  Sep- 
tem  Gxseciae  Sapientum  explicata,  HalcPf  1699,  4to. 

"I-  C.  Aug.  Heumann,  On  the  Seven  Sages ;  in  the  Acta  Phi- 
losoph.  No.  X. 

'\  Is.  DE  Larrey,  History  of  the  Seven  Sages,  2  vols.  RoU 
terdamj  1713-16,  8vo.  augmented  by  the  remarks  by  Delabarre 
DB  Beaumarchais,  The  Hague^  1734,  2  vols.  8vo.  (French). 

76.  In  the  legislative  systems  of  the  Greeks,  particu- 
larly those  of  Lycurgus,  Zaleucus,  Charondas,  and  So- 
lon, we  observe  a  high  sense  of  liberty,  a  profound  ob- 
servation of  the  human  heart,  and  great  political  pru- 
dence and  experience.  The  sentences  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men",  and  the  ancient  Gnomic  poets,  contain,  it  is  true, 
nothing  more  than  rules  of  practical  wisdom,  expressed 
with  energy  and  conciseness;  but  they  evince,  even  at 
this  early  period,  an  advancement  in  civilization,  and  a 
ripeness  of  intellect  for  the  pursuits  of  science;  whenever 
an  occasion  should  present  itself  to  facilitate  their  prose- 
cution. 

J.  CoMH.  DuKii  Diss,  de  recODdit&  Veterum  Sapienti&  in  Poetis,  AUdarf 
1655, 4to.  • 

£l.  Weibsvmaieri  Diss,  de  Poetarum  Fabulis  Philosophie  involucris, 
Vlm^,  1149,  4to. 

Chr.  Glob.  Ubtne,  Prog,  quo  disputantur  nonnulla  de  Efficaci  ad  Disci- 
plinam  publicam  privatamque  vetustissiinonim  Poetanim  doctrina  moriiK, 
Getting,  1764,  4to. 

"  From  tlie  XLth  to  the  LVIIth  Olympiad. 
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FIRST  PERIOD. 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

FROM  THALES  TO  JOHN  OF  DAMASCUS ;  i.  e.  FROM 
600  YEARS  B.  C.  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  EIGHTH 
CENTURY. 

Progress  of  the  understanding  towards  knowledge ^  but 
without  a  clear  perception  of  the  principles  which  should 
direct  it* 

77.  The  Greeks,  who  had  derived  from  foreigners  the 
first  seeds  of  civilization,  distinguished  themselves  above 
all  the  other  nations  of  antiquity,  by  their  taste  for  poetry, 
for  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  position  of  their  country, 
their  religion,  their  political  constitution,  and  their  love 
of  liberty,  contributed  to  develop,  in  all  its  originality  and 
grandeur,  the  native  genius  of  their  country.  They  thus 
were  betimes  matured  for  philosophy,  and  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  it,  even  from  the  earliest  date  of  their  po- 
litical liberty  (§  75). 

78.  A  philosophical  spirit  having  been  once  awakened 
among  the  Greeks,  continued  to  extend  its  dominion. 
They  devoted  their  attention  to  the  most  important  ob- 
jects of  science  (theoretically  and  practically) ;  introduced 
method  into  their  researches,  forming  a  system  of  scepti- 
cism in  opposition  to  dogmatism,  and  rarely  failing  to 
apply  these  speculative  inquiries  to  purposes  of  real  life. 
The  wise  men  of  Greece  have  justly  been  regarded  by 
succeeding  ages  as  models  ;  as  well  for  their  spirit  of  re- 
search and  investigation,  as  for  the  results  to  which  these 
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haye  led^  both  in  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  their  phi- 
losophic inquiries ;  but  above  all  for  a  certain  character 
of  elegance  and  urbanity,  and  a  command  of  philosophical 
language!  which  satisfies  at  once  the  judgment  and  the 
taste. 

79.  Their  philosophy  did  not  arrive  at  this  perfection 
at  once ;  it  began  by  disjointed  speculations  on  the  ex- 
ternal world.  The  habit  of  reflection  which  grew  out 
of  these  first  essays ;  the  diversity  of  the  results  at  which 
they  arrived ;  and  the  continually  increasing  sense  of  a 
want  of  unity  and  harmony  in  their  conclusions,  recalled 
wandering  speculation  to  the  contemplation  of  the  human 
mind,  as  the  ultimate  source  of  all  certain  knowledge ; 
and  philosophy  became  more  enlarged,  more  methodical, 
and  more  systematic.  In  after  times,  the  discord  of 
different  systems;  the  prevalence  of  a  subtile  scepti- 
cism ;  the  oppression  of  the  understanding  under  a  load 
of  historical  erudition,  eventually  diverted  the  mind  firom 
the  investigation  of  its  own  properties ;  till  the  philoso- 
phers of  Greece,  having  borrowed  from  those  of  the 
£ast  some  of  their  opinions,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  to 
something  like  positive  knowledge,  fell,  instead,  into  syn- 
cretism and  mysticism^.  It  is  true  that  the  passionate 
enthusiasm  which  mixed  itself  up  with  this  later  philo- 
sophy, belonged  in  part  to  the  natural  character  of  the 
Greeks. ' 

80.  The  history  of  Grecian  philosophy  may,  therefore, 
be  divided  into  three  periods  analogous  to  the  ages  of 
man;  his  youth — ^his  maturity — and  his  decrepitude.  Pe- 
riod the  first :  an  ardent  spirit  of  speculation,  but  with 
limited  views  and  deficient  in  system;  firom  Tholes  to 
Socrates,  i.  e.  fi'om  600  to  400  B.  C.  Period  the  second : 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  more  universal,  more  systematic ;  both 
dogmaticcd  and  sceptical;  from  Socrates  to  the  union  of 
the  Porch  and  the  Academy,  i.  e.  from  400  to  60  B.  C.    Pe- 

*  [The  force  of  theie  terms,  ai  nied  by  the  author,  will  be  snfficieiitly  ez- 
pliined  in  the  coune  of  the  work.  Trant.^ 
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riod  the  third :  cultivation  of  Greek  philosophy  by  the 
Jews  and  the  Romans,  and  its  declension ;  philosophical 
learning,  without  a  philosophical  spirit;  sceptical  spe- 
culations under  a  more  learned  aspect,  but  speedily  lost 
in  mystical  and  enthusiastical  fancies,  and  destroyed  by 
the  union  of  Grecian  literature  with  that  of  the  Orientals. 
Prevalence  of  Christianity,  from  jEnesidemus  to  John  of 
Damascus ;  i.  e.  from  the  year  60  B.  C.  to  the  eighth 
century  •. 


Authorities  far  the  hUtory  of  Grecian  philosophy* 

81.  These  are  twofold;  direct  and  indirect.  The  first 
are  the  works  of  the  philosophers  themselves,  of  which 
only  a  portion  have  come  down  to  us  entire,  and  for  the 
most  part  consist  of  unconnected  fragments,  which  have 
inflicted  on  the  learned  a  prodigious  deal  of  labour  to  ar- 
range and  illustrate  them.  The  indirect  sources  consist  in 
notices  and  information  respecting  the  lives,  the  doctrines, 
and  labours  of  the  philosophers,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
subsequent  writers  of  whatever  description;  whether  pre- 
sented to  us  in  detached  and  unconnected  pieces,  or  in  a 
more  complete  form,  and  with  a  systematic  arrangement. 
To  this  class  belong:  1st.  The  writings  of  philosophers 
which  contain  accounts  of  the  theories  of  their  prede- 
cessors ;  among  others,  the  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Cicero  (§  180),  Seneca,  Plutarch  (§  185),  Sextus  Empi- 
ricus  (§  189,  sqq.),  Simplicius  (§  320).  Sdly.  The  collec- 
tions of  Diogenes  Laertius^  Philostratu8%  Eunapius^, 

*  Consult  also  t  Ast,  Epochs  of  Greek  Philosophy,  in  the  Europa  of  Fr. 
ScULEOXL,  vol.  II,  No.  II. 

^  DiocBNXS  Laertxus,  De  Vitis,  dogmatibus  et  apophtegmatibus  claronim 
Philosophonim,  cuii  Mabc.  Mbibomii,  ilmit.  1692,  2  vols.  4to.  Corii  P. 
Dan.  Longolii,  Car.  Regn.,  2  vols.  1739,  Bvo.    Ltp<.  1759,  8vo. 

^  "F-LKy,  PHII.OSTRATZ  Vits  Sophistarum  in  Philostratorum  Operibus,  Gr. 
et  Lat.  c.  not.  Olearxi,  Lips.  1709,  fol. 

^  EvNAPii  Vits  Philosophonim  et  Sophistarum,  ed.  Junius,  Antwerp, 
1568,  Bvo.  Ed.  Com m zli n,  Heufe/6.  1596, 8vo.  Ed.  Schott,  Genevct,  1616, 
8vo. 
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The  history  of  philosophy  ascribed  to  Galen*,  and  that  of 
Origen';  with  the  collections  of  the  Pseudo-Plutarch i^, 
and  of  Stobaeus''.  Sdly.  The  works  of  other  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  such  as  Athenaeus^  Aulus  Gellius^j  Ma- 
crobius^,  Suidas"^.  4thly.  The  writings  of  the  eccle- 
siastical Fathers ;  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Euse- 
bins,  Lactantius,  Augustine  (§  232\  Nemesius,  Photius 
($SS5). 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

FROM   THALES  TO  SOCRATES  (FIRST  PERIOD  OF 

GRECIAN  PHILOSOPHY). 

Partial  and  Unsystematic  Speculation. 

Henr.  Stephani  Poesis  Philosophica,  Paris^  1573,  8vo. 
'HBucii  Tnfiia'ti  sen  Gbomici  Poetse  Ora&ci,  ed.  Brunck.  Argent, 
1784,  4to.  And  the  Works  on  the  Seven  Sages  and  the  Legisla- 
tors of  the  Greeks. 


*  Clauoix  OALmNx  Liber  mpl  ^iXo<r6^v  iaropla^,  in  Hippocratis  et  Galeni 
Operibus  ez  ediu  Cabtbrii,  torn.  II,  p.  21,  seq. 

'  Obiobnis  ^iXoao^fuva  in  Jac.  Gbonovxi  Thes.  Antiq.  GrsBC.,  torn.  X. 
(Also  published  by), 

Jo.  Cbpb.  Wolfp,  Compendium  Historia)  Fhilosophice  Antique  sivePhi- 
losophumena  quia  sub  Origenis  nomine  circumferuntur,  Hamb,  1706 — 1716, 
8to. 

f  Plutabcbus,  De  placitis  PhiloBophonun,siye  de  PhysicisPhilosophorum 
decietis,  ad.  Cbb.  Dan.  Bbcb,  Ltjw.  1787,  8vo. 

^  JoH.  Stobxz  Eclogs  Pbysice  et  Ethics,  ed.  A.  H.  L.  Hbbbbn,  GoU, 
1792—1801,  2  parts  in  4  vols.  Sermones,  Fnnef,  1781,  fol.  Ed.  Nic. 
ScHOw,  Lips.  1797,  8to. 

*  Atbbnax  Deipnosophiitarum,  libri  XV,  ed.  Cabauboh,  Lugd.  1657 — 
64,  2  vols.  fol.    Jo.  ScBWBxoBAusBB,  Argent,  1801—7, 14  vols.  8vo. 

k  t  Fragments  of  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  drawn  from  the  Nights 
of  Aulus  Gbllius,  L$mgo,  1785,  8vo. 

Noctes  Attics,  Henb.  Steph.  1685.    Gbonov.  Lugd.  Batav,  1706, 4to.  etc. 

>  Macrobii  Satumal.  ed.  Jac.  Gbokovxui,  Lugd,  BaU  1670, 8vo.  Ed. 
Zbune,  Lipt,  1774,  8vo. 

^  The  modern  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy  among  the  Greeks,  have 
been  mentioned,  $  38, 1,  a  and  6. 
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SciPio  AaniLiANUs,  De  pladtii  Philoiopbonim  ante  Amtote- 
lem,  Milan,  1615,  4to.  Op.  Ob.  Momalib,  Ventl.  1620,  4to. 
Ed.  Cak.  Phil.  Bruckek,  Lip$.  1756,  4to. 

•f-  D,  TiEDBUAKN,  First  Philosopben  of  Greece,  L^pt,  1780, 
8vo. 

■f-  G.  Gdst,  FiJLLEBORK,  On  the  History  of  the  first  ages  of 
Gredan  Philosophy.     In  IJb  CoUectioa,  Fasc.  I. 

J.  Gottl.  Buhle,  Comment,  de  Veterum  Philosophonun  Gre- 
conun  ante  Ariatotelem  conaminibus  in  arte  Logic&  inyeniendA  et 
perfidendA.  Comment.  Soc.  Scient.  Gott.  torn.  X. 

Fribd.  Bouterwbk,  De  pnnus  Philosophonim  Qnecorum  de- 
cretis  Phystds.  Comment.  Soc.  Gott.  torn.  11,  1811. 

See  also  the  works  enumerated  above,  §  75,  on  the  Greek  My- 
thology, particularly  on  Orfheub,  Hover,  and  Hesiou,  and  the 
Gnomic  poets. 

8S.  A  spirit  of  philosophical  research  first  manifested 
itself  in  soine  rude  attemps  in  Ionia,  made  at  the  pe- 
riod when  this  country,  colonized  from  Greece,  enjoyed 
the  utmost  prosperity.  Thence  it  extended  to  some  of 
the  neighbouring  colonies ;  subsequently  into  Magna 
Grroecia,  until  the  conquests  of  the  Persians  and  the 
troubles  of  southern  Italy  compelled  it  to  take  refuge  in 
Athens;  from  which,  as  a  centre,  intellectual  civilization 
was  disseminated,  and,  as  it  were,  radiated  over  the  whole 
of  Greece. 

83.  The  starting-point  of  philosophy  was  the  question 
concerning  the  origin  and  the  elementary  principle  of  the 
world:  the  resolution  of  which  was  attempted  after  the 
eaiperimental mcHtioA  by  the  lomc  school;  and  the/orwio/ 
method  by  the  Pythagoreans.  The  Eleatic  school  op- 
posed to  each  other  the  experimental  and  intellectual  sys- 
tems ;  which  were  combined  by  the  Atomulic  philoso- 
phers. Last  of  all  came  a  Sopkittical  school,  which 
*' — utened  to  destroy  all  belief,  religious  and  moral. 

'.  But  this  progress  of  investigaHon  was  a  sort  of 
ide  to  a  more  scientific  philosophy,  which  by  and  by 
ed  from  the  external  ob/ect  to  the  internal  lubfecl  : 
the  world  without  to  the  mind  within.    Philosophical 
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reflection,  discarding  poetical  fictions,  applied  itself  to 
practical  purposes,  by  the  discovery  of  moral  and  political 
apothegms,  for  a  long  time  delivered  in  verse  (Gnoma, 
"wheTtce  philasophia  gnamica  sive  Sententiaria;  cf.  §  75-76). 
In  theory,  men  wandered,  went  from  one  hypothesis  to 
another,  until,  in  the  end,  tiiey  endeavoured  to  substitute 
for  diese  a  system  of  metaphysical  knowledge.  The 
earliest  philosophers  were  solitary,  and  without  a  school 
(Pythagoras  nevertheless  being  an  exception).  Their  no- 
tions were  disseminated  at  first  by  oral  tradition ;  subse- 
quentiy  by  writings;  which  gradually  disengaged  them- 
selves firom  poetic  fictions. 


I.     Speculatioms  of  the  Ancient  loniant. 

f  H.  RiTTEB,  History  of  the  Ionian  Philosophy,  Berlin,  1821, 
8vo. 

BouTERWEK,  Dissertation  referred  to  above,  at  the  head  of 
$82. 


Tholes. 

f  The  Abbe  de  Canate,  Inquiry  respecting  the  Philosophy 
of  Thales,  in  the  Memoires  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  X. 

Chr.  Alb.  Doederliki  Animadversiones  Historico-criticse  de 
Thaletis  et  Pythagorse  Historic^  ratione,  1750,  8vo. 

GoDOFR.  Ploucquet,  Dlssert.  de  Dogmatibus  Thaletis  Milesii 
et  Anaxagorse  Clazomenii,  etc.  Tubing,  1763  ;  and  in  his  Com- 
ment. PhUoB.  Select. 

Glieb.  Chph.  Harles,  Tria  Pr(^;rammata  de  Thaletis  Doc- 
trina,  de  Prindpio  Rerom,  imprimis  de  Deo,  ad  illustrandum  Ci- 
ceronis  de  Nat.  Deor.  locum,  Ub.  I,  10,  Erlang.  1780-84,  folio. 

J.  Frid.  Flatt,  Diss,  de  Theismo  Thaleti  Milesio  abjudi- 
cando.  Tub.  1785,  4to. 

» 

4-  GoESB,  On  the  System  of  Thales.  See  above,  at  the  head 
of$  2. 

85.  Thales  (600  B.  C),  of  MUetus,  the  most  flourish- 
ing commercial  city  of  lonia^  improved  himself  by  travel, 
was  possessed  of  some  mathematical  and  astronomical 
knowledge,  and  was  ranked  by  his  fellow-citizens  among 
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the  Seven  Sages.  He  was  the  first  Grecian  who  dis- 
cussed, on  principles  of  reason*  the  origin  of  the  world. 
Water  {vbup),  or  humidity  %  was  in  his  opinion  (formed 
in  consequence  of  some  experimental  ohservations  very 
partial  in  their  nature)  the  original  element  (^fxf)>  whence 
all  things  proceeded*';  and  spirit,  w^,  the  impulsive  prin* 
ciple.  He  observed  Aie  attractive  power  of  the  magnet 
and,  consistently  with  his  theory,  supposed  the  stone  to 
have  a  soul.  Every  thing  is  full  of  the  divinity^.  It  is 
not  exactly  known  in  what  manner  Thales  associated  the 
spiritual  parts  of  his  system  with  his  material  principle. 
Accordingly,  the  discussions  which  his  theism  has  occa- 
sioned commenced  at  a  very  early  epoch''.  Among  other 
sentences,  they  attribute  to  him  yySBt  <r€axniv, 

Anaximander  and  Pherecydes. 

*j-  The  Abbe  de  Canaye,  Inquiry  concerning  Anaximander, 
in  the  Memoires  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  X. 

f  Fr.  Schle  term  ache  r,  DisBertation  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Anaximander,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Berlin,  1804-11,  Berlin,  1815,  4to. 

-f-  H.  RiTTER,  The  work  referred  to  above,  and  the  article 
Anaximander,  IVth  part  of  the  Encyclopedia  published  by 
Ersch  and  Gruber. 

Pherecyois  fragmenta  e  variis  scriptoribus  coUegit,  etc.  com- 
mentationem  de  Pherecyde  utroque  philos.  et  historico  prsemisit 
Fr.  Guil.  Sturz,  Gera,  1789,  8vo.  second  edition,  1824. 

-f-  Heinius,  Dissertation  on  Pherecydes,  in  the  Memoires  de 
TAcad.  Roy.  des  Sciences,  Berlin,  V,  1747. 

-f*  See  also  the  work  of  Tiedeuann  mentioned  above,  at  the 
head  of  §  82,  p.  172,  sqq. 

86.  AfMximander^^  a  Milesian  like  Thales,  and  a  friend 
of  that  philosopher,  chose  as  the  basis  of  his  argument, 
on  the  same  subject,  not  analogy,  but  an  assumed  philoso- 
phical principle.  The  primary  essence  he  asserted  to  be 
infinite  (avetpov),  comprehending  all  things,  and  divine  {tI 

■  J.  H.  MuLLER,  De  Aqu^,  principio  Thaletis,  Altd,  1719,  4to. 

*  Aristot.  Metaph.  I,  3.     De  Coelo,  II,  13. 

<:  Aristot.  De  AnimA,  I,  2,  5.    Cf.  De  Mundo,  VI. 

"*  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  I,  10. 

e  About  610  B.  C. 
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M^»)y  without,  however^  more  exactly  defining  it '.  Ac* 
cording  to  some  he  attributed  to  this  divine  nature  an  es- 
sence altogether  distinct  from  the  elements ;  according 
to  others^  he  made  it  something  intermediate  between 
water  and  air.  It  is  only  in  infinity  that  the  perpetual 
changes  of  things  can  take  place ;  from  infinity,  opposites 
detach  themselves  by  a  perpetual  movement,  and  in  like 
manner  continually  return  to  the  same.  By  this  principle 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  subsist :  with  respect  to  which 
Anaximander  did  not  content  himself  with  astronomical 
speculations  only.  Every  thing  which  is  contained  in 
infinitude  (to  avcipoy),  is  subject  to  change,  itself  being 
unchangeable*.  Such  also  was  the  doctrine,  with  some 
slight  differences^  of  his  contemporary^  (but  younger  than 
himself),  Pherecydes  of  Syros;  who  recognised  as  the 
eternal  principles  of  all  things  Jupiter  (Zcbf  or  ol^p),  Time, 
and  the  Earth.  It  appears  also  that  he  attempted  an  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  celestial  bodies  and  of  the  hu- 
man race>  and  that  he  believed  the  soul  to  be  immortal''. 
Anaximander  and  Pherecydes  were  the  first  philosophers 
who  committed  their  thoughts  to  writing. 


Anaximenes^ 

Dan.  Grothii  (prses.  J.  Andr.  Schmidt),  Diss,  de  Anax- 
imenis  Psychologic,  Jen,  1689,  4to. 

87.  Anaximenesy  of  Miletus*,  followed  the  doctrine  of 
his  friend  and  teacher  Anaximander ;  but  instead  of  the 
indeterminate  a-w^^t  of  the  latter^  certain  observations, 
though  partial  and  limited,  on  the  origin  of  things  and 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  led  him  to  regard  the  air  (jtr^f)  as 
the  primitive  element^.     In  afker  time,  Diogenes  of  Apol- 

'  Dioo.  Laert.  it,  1. 

t  Abistot.  Physic.  I,  4,  6;  III,  4—7 ;  andSiMPLic.  Comment  in  Phys. 
p.  6;  and  De  Ckelo,  p.  151. 

»»  Armtot.  Metaph.XlV,  4.  Dxoo.Laert.I,  119.  Cic.  Tusc.  Qu.I,  16. 

*  Plourished  about  557  B.  C. 

^  Aeistot.  Metaph.  I,  3.  Simplic.  in  Phys.  Arist.  p.  6  et  9.  Cic. 
Acad.  Quest.  II,  37.     Plutarch.  De  plac.  Philos.  I,  3.     Stob.  Eel.  I,  p. 
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lofUai  reyived  and  improved  upon  this  system ;  in  which 
we  may  already  observe  a  more  enlarged  view  of  nature^ 
and  a  freer  exercise  of  the  understanding. 


II.     Speculations  of  the  Pythagoreans. 

Authorities  :  besides  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the  Pythagorean 
Fragments,  particularly  those  of  Philolaus : 

Pythagorse  Aurea  Cannina.  Timaeus  Locrus.  Ocellus  Lu- 
canus.  Porphyrins  de  Vita  Pythagorse,  ed.  Cokr.  Rittershusius, 
Altd.  1610,  8vo.  See  also  xf^^rta  ivii,  in  the  Sententiosa  vetus- 
tissimorum  Gnomicorum  opera,  torn.  I.  ed.  Glandorf,  Lips. 
1776,  8yo.  and  in  the  Collection  of  Brunck. 

Jamblichi  De  Vita  Pythagorica  liber  Gr.  cum  vers.  Lat.  Ulr. 
Obrechti  notisque  suis  edid.  Ludolf  Kuesterus,  acced.  Malchus 
sive  PoRFHYRius  De  Vita  Pythagorse  cum  not.  L.  Holstenii  et 
CoMRAD.  RiTTERSHUsii,  Amstelod,  1707,  4to.  ed.  Theofh. 
KiESLiKo,  Lips.  1815,  8yo.  p.  I  and  II. 

Pythagorae  Sphsera  Divinatoria  de  decubitu  segrotorum ;  and 
the  Epistolse  Pythagone,  in  the  Opusc.  Myth.  Phys.  of  Gale,  p. 
735,  sqq. 

Socratis  et  Socraticorum,  PythagorsB  et  Pythagoricorum,  quae 
feruntur  Epistolse,  ed.  Orellius,  1816,  8vo. 

Rich.  Bentleii,  Dissert,  de  Phalaridis,  Thenustodis,  Socratis, 
Euripidis,  aliorumque  Epistolis,  in  Latin,  sermonem  convertit 
J.  D.  A.  Leknep,  Groning,  1777,  4to.  Et,  Bentleii  Opuscula 
Philologies,  Dissertationem  in  Phalaridis  Epistolas  et  Epistolam 
ad  J.  MiLLiuif  complectentia,  Lips.  1781,  8vo. 

-f-  Meiners,  History  of  the  Sciences  in  Chreece  and  Rome, 
torn.  I,  p.  187* 

-f-  Meiners,  Dissertation  on  the  Authenticity  of  some  works  of 
the  Pythagorean  School  in  the  Bibliotheca  PhUol.  tom.  I,  No.  V. 

f  TiEDEif  ANN,  Early  Philosophers  of  Greece,  p.  188,  sqq. 

W.  Llotd,  a  Chronological  Accoimt  of  the  Life  of  Pythagoras, 
and  of  other  Famous  Men  his  Contemporaries,  with  an  Epi^e  to 
Dr.  Bentley,  etc..  Land.  1699-1704,  8vo. 

Henr.  Dodwelli  Exercitationes  duse,  prima  de  setate  Pha- 
laridis, altera  de  setate  Pythagorae,  Land.  1699-1704,  8vo. 

Dissertations  sur  TEpoque  de  Pytha^re,  par  De  Lanauze  et 
Freret,  dans  les  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  XIV. 

296.    Sbxt.  Emp.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  Ill,  30 ;    Adv.  Matbem.  VII,  5  ;  IX,  360. 
Dioo.  Laert.  II,  3. 
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«     «     « 

Ge.  Lud.  Hamberoer,  Exerc.  de  yit4  et  Symbolis  Pythagorse, 
Fitemb.  1676,  4to. 

Dacier,  La  Vie  de  PytHagore,  ses  symbols,  ses  vers  dores, 
etc.  Par.  1706,  2  vols.  12mo. 

Chph.  Schrader,  Diss,  de  Pythagora,  in  qu4  de  ejus  Ortu, 
Pneceptoribus  et  Peregrinationibus  agitur.  Lips,  1708,  4to. 

Je.  Jac.  Lehmann,  Observatt.  ad  Histor.  Pythagom,  Frcft. 
et  Leips.  1731,  4to. 

M . . . .,  Vies  d'Epicure,  de  Platon,  et  de  Pytbagore,  Atnst. 
1752, 12mo. 

•\  Fred.  Christ.  Eilschoy,  History  and  Critical  Life  of  Py- 
tbagoras,  translated  from  the  Danish  of  Philander  von  der 
Weistritz,  Kopenhageny  1756,  8vo. 

'f  Auo.  £.  ZiNSERLiNO,  Pythagoras-ApoUoH,  Lips,  1808,  8vo. 

JoH.  ScHEFFER,  Dc  Naturi  et  Constitatione  Philosophise  Ita- 
licae,  Ups,  1664.     Edit.  II,  cum  carminibus,  Fitemb,  1701,  8vo. 

-f  J.  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Bibliotheca,  torn.  X,  art.  II,  p.  79. 

"I*  H.  RiTTER,  History  of  the  Pythagorean  Philosophy,  Ham" 
burgy  1826,  8vo. 

-f-  Ern.  Reinhold,  On  the  Pythagorean  Metaphysics,  Jena^ 
1827,  8vo. 

For  the  ancient  works  relative  to  Pythagoras  and  his  Philoso- 
phy, see  the  ^  Acta  Philos.  of  Heumann,  part  II,  p.  370,  part 
IV,  p.  762. 

88.  The  difficulties  which  embarrass  this  part  of  his- 
tory and  demand  the  exercise  of  much  critical  discernment, 
are> — The  want  of  authentic  writings,  the  abundance  of 
those  which  are  apocryphal,  the  mystery  which  appears 
to  involve  every  thing  belonging  to  the  person,  the  cha- 
racter, and  views  of  Pythagoras  and  his  society ;  the  diffi- 
culty of  discriminating  between  what  was  his  own,  and 
what  was  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  or  may  have 
proceeded  from  others  of  his  school,  and  finally,  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  same  school  at  a  later  period,  under 
different  masters,  and  with  somewhat  different  views. 

89.  Pythagoras  was  bom  at  Samos';  and  improved 

*  In  584,  according  to  Meinen. 
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himself  by  his  travels  in  Greece  and  Egypt '"y  and  proba- 
bly also  by  the  lessons  of  Thales  and  Pherecydes,  (whose 
disciple  he  is  said  to  have  been  %  as  well  as  by  those  of 
Anaximander.  After  having  previously  attempted  to  esta- 
blish a  school  and  a  species  of  philosophical  congregation, 
at  Samos,  he  founded  one  (about  527)  at  Croto,  in  Italy, 
whence  his  school  came  to  be  called  the  Italic.  Besides 
the  improvement  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
capacities  of  man,  this  society  had  also  considerable  political 
influence ;  which  circumstance  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the 
society,  about  the  year  500;  and  the  death  of  its  founder <>. 
Pythagoras  may  justly  be  esteemed  a  man  remarkable  for 
his  talents,  his  discoveries,  the  elevation  of  his  ideas,  and 
the  authority  he  possessed  over  others ;  but  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  invested  him  with  something  more 
than  this,  amounting  to  a  sort  of  superstitious  reverence* 
He  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  name  of  philosopher. 
See  Cic.  Tusc.  Quffist.  V,  8,  4.  Dioo.  Laert.  VIII,  8, 
and  I,  \2. 

90.  He  investigated  the  principles  of  the  mathematical 
sciences;  particularly  of  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Music, 
and  Astronomy;  his  discoveries  in  which  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to.  immortalise  his  name.  He  ascribed 
an  occult  power  to  words  and  numbers  p;  and  the  science 
of  arithmetic,  which  he  considered  as  the  key  to  the  mathe- 
matics, he  looked  upon  as  containing  also  the  essence  of 
all  philosophical  knowledge^ .  From  this  principle  he  was 
led  to  adopt  a  sort  of  Mathematical  Philosophy,  which 
gave  to  his  school  also  the  name  of  Mathemaiieal.  We 
possess  only  fragments  of  the  speculations  of  his  school 
on  these  subjects ;  in  which  we  are  not  enabled  to  distin- 
guish the  hand  of  the  mastj^r  from  that  of  his  disciples. 

">  Fr.  Buddbx  Diu.  de  Peregrinationib.  Pythagors,  Jmta,  1692,  4to. ;  and 
in  his  Analect.  Hist.  Philos. 

"  DioG.  Laert.  I,  118,  sqq.     Cic.  De  Div.  I,  13. 

o  About  504,  according  to  Meiners ;  according  to  others  489  B.C. 

P  iELiAN.  Var.  Hist.  IV,  17.   Jamblich.  c.  10. 

<i  Akistot.  Metaph.  I,  5. 
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§91. 

On  ihe  subject  of  the  Pythagorean  numbers,  see  Jac.  BRtJCKfR, 
Convenientia  Numeronun  PytfaAgorse  cum  Ideis  Platonis,  Miscell. 
Hist.  Pbdlos. 

De  Numerorum,  quos  Arabicos  vocant,  vera  origine  Pythago- 
ric4  commentatur  Conr.  Mannert.  Norimh.  1801,  8vo. 

f  C.  A.  Brakdis,  On  the  Doctrine  of  Numbers  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans and  Platonists  (in  the  Rhen.  Mus.  of  Hist.  Philos.  etc. 
1828,  No.  II,  8.  208). 

AvAD.  Wbkdt,  De  rerum  piincipiis  secundum  Pythagoreos 
Comment.  Lip^,  1827,  8Toi 

Numbers  were  defined  by  the  Pythagoreans  to  be  the 
principles  (atriai)  of  all  things  *>;  this  school  being  dis- 
posed by  their  mathematical  studies  to  make  the  system 
of  external  things  subordinate  to  that  of  numbers,  agree- 
ably to  their  axiom,  ftiiMicw  tJyat  ra  ivra  rav  it^iBftSv^ .  Num- 
bers are  equal  and  unequal,  Apr/o*  and  re^irroi;  the  ele- 
mentary principle  of  the  latter  being  unity  (jMydi),  that  of 
the  former  duality  (Sv^^).  Unequal  numbers  are  limited 
and  complete  ;  equal  ones  unlimited  and  incomplete. 
The  abstract  principle  then  of  all  perfection  is  unity  and 
limitation  {rh  r^vefeta-fAeyov);  that  of  imperfection,  duality,  and 
indeterminateness  {rl  Atci^w),  The  ten  elementary  num- 
bers which  are  represented  in  the  tetractys*,  and  which 
embrace  a  complete  system  of  numeration,  contain  also 
the  elements  of  a  perfect  system  of  nature.  (See  Arist. 
Met.  I,  5).  In  this  instance  they  applied  the  theory  of 
numbers  to  explain  the  natures  and  substances  of  things, 
as,  in  others,  to  illustrate  their  formation  and  origin.  But 
on  this  subject,  we  are  acquainted  only  with  subsequent 
essays,  and  belonging  to  a  later.  schooP* 

9^.  On  the  World  and  the  Deity,     The  Pythagoreans, 

4  Arist.  Metaph.  I,  3.  Jamblicb.  Vit.  Pjrthag.  c.  lii,  p.  120,  ez  Hera- 
dide  Pontic. 

r  Akist.  Metaph.  I,  5,  6 ;  XII,  6,  8. 

•  Sbxt.  Empir.  Adv.  Math.  IV,  3. 

J.  Geo.  MiCHAiLis,  Diss.de  Tetracty  P7thagoric&,  Franerf.ad  Viad.  1736. 
Erb.  Weioil,  Tetractys  Pythagorica. 

*  Sr.xTui,  Adv.  Mathein.  X,  249,  sqq. 

r 
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like  their  predecessors,  considered  the  world  to  be  a  har- 
monious whole  {koc/m^)  ;  consisting,  according  to  a  system 
of  Decades,  of  ten  great  bodies  revolving  around  a  com- 
mon centre,  agreeably  to  harmonious  laws ;  whence  the 
music  of  the  spheres  ",  and  their  explanation  of  the  sym- 
bolical lyre  of  Apollo.  The  centre,  or  central  fire  (the 
sun),  in  other  words,  the  seat  of  Jupiter,  A<of  elico^  fvXa«nf, 
is  the  most  perfect  object  in  nature,  the  principle  of  heat, 
and  consequently  of  life;  penetrating  and  vivifying  all 
things.  According  to  the  same  system,  the  stars  also  are 
divinities ;  and  even  men,  nay,  the  inferior  animals  have  a 
sort  of  consanguinity  with  the  Divine  Being.  They  con- 
sidered the  (kemones  as  a  race  intermediate  between  gods 
and  men,  and  attributed  to  them  a  considerable  agency 
in  dreams  and  divination ;  always,  however,  assigning  as 
ultimate  causes  of  all  things,  destiny  and  the  deity.  They 
ennobled  their  notion  of  the  deity  by  the  attribution  of 
certain  moral  qualities,  such  as  truth  and  beneficence'. 

9«S.  Doctrine  of  the  Soul,  The  soul  also  is  a  number, 
and  an  emanation  from  the  central  fire^,  resembling  the 
constellations  to  which  it  is  allied  by  its  immortality  and 
its  constant  activity;  capable  of  combining  with  any  body, 
and  compelled  by  destiny  to  pass  successively  through 
several.  This  theory  of  the  metempsychosis,  borrowed 
(it  is  probable),  from  the  Egyptians',  Pythagoras  ap- 
pears to  have  combined  with  the  doctrine  of  moral  Retri- 
bution.    It  is  to  the  Pythagoreans  we  are  indebted  for 

"  Aug.  Boeckb,  Disputatio  de  Platonico  Systemate  Coelestiam  Globonim, 
et  de  verft  indole  Astronomie  Philolaice,  Heidelb.  1810,  4to. 

'  Plato  Phedon.  p.  138,  et  Heindorv.  ad  h.  1.  Plutabch.  De  Plac. 
PhUw.  I,  3,  7;  II,  4.  Dioo.  VIII,  27.  21.  Jamblich.  LXXXVI,  137, 
sqq.  PoRPHYR.  Vita  Pythag.  $  41.  Muav,  Var.  H.  XII,  59.  Stob.  Eel. 
Phys.  p.  206. 

CoNR.  DiKTR.  Koch,  Vvu.  :  Unum  Theol.  Pythagor.  Compendium,  Helmtt, 
1710.  Mich.  Mourgubs,  Plan  Thtelogique  du  Pythagorisne  et  des  autres 
Sectes,  TouUmu,  1712,  2  vols.  Bvo. 

7  Dioo.  Labrt.  VIII,  28. 

*  Herodot.  II,  123.  Arist.  De  An.  I,  3.1  Plut.  De  Plac.  Philos. 
IV,  7.  Jamblich.  Vit.  Pyth.,  c.  24.  Dioo.  Labrt.  VIII,  14,  28,  30,  31. 
Stoo.  £cI.  I.  1044,  sqq. 
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the  first  attempt,  however  rude,  at  an  analysis  of  the  ope- 
rations and  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  understanding, 
and  the  intellectual  faculties  (y^v^  and  ff^ve^),  they  placed 
in  the  brain ;  the  appetites  and  the  will  (^v/mV),  in  the 
heart*,  and  distinguished  between  the  rational  and  ani- 
mal soul. 

94.  The  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  embraced  also  the 
question  of  Ethics^;  and  the  fragments  of  his  which  we 
possess  on  this  subject  contain  (in  symbolical  language), 
many  admirable  ideas,  but  of  which  the  principles  are  not 
sufficiently  developed^.  Moral  good  they  identified  with 
uniiy — evil  with  muUiplicity.  Virtue  is  the  harmony  and 
unison  of  the  Soul;  (Aristot.  Eth.  Nicom.  II,  5 ;  cf.  I,  4. 
Diog.  Laert.  VIII,  33.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  IV,  c.  23) ; 
or  in  other  words,  similitude  to  God,  ofM\«yia  vph^  ro  OeToy, 
Justice  they  defined  to  be,  Si^iSfM^  IcdKn;  iVo^^ ;  and  Right 

*  Cic.  Tusc.  Qosst.  I,  17.    Dioo.  VIII,  30.    Stob.  Eel.  Phys.,  p.  878. 
Ambros.  Rhodii,  Dial,  de  Transmigratione  Aniroanim  Pythagoricft,  Hafn, 

1638,  8vo. 

Paganini  Gavdentii   De  Pytbagoricft  Animaruro  Transmigratione,  Pu. 
1641,  4to. 

Essay  of  Transmigration,  in  defei^ce  of  Pythagoras,  Lond,  1692. 

GuiL.  Irhovii  De  Palingenesis  veterum,  s.  Metempsychosi  sic  dicti  Py- 
Ihagoricft,  Libb.  Ill,  Amst.  1733,  4to. 

^  Marc.  Mappi  .  Diss.  (Prss.  Jac.  Schaller)  de  Ethic&  Pythagoricfk, 
Argent.  1653 ;  and  in  the  Fragmm.  Hist.  Philos.  of  Windheim. 

Magn.  Dan.  Omeisii  Ethica  Pytbagorica,  Alid,  1693,  8vo. 

Frid.  Guil.  Ehrenpr.  Rost,  Super  Pythagora  Virtutem  ad  Numeros  refe- 
rente  non  revocante,  Lipt,  1803. 

Fr.  Bernti  Arcana  Moralitatis  ex  Pythagore  symbolis  collecta,  Ferrar, 
1669  ;  ed.  quartus  Paul  Pater.  Francf,  ad  M.  1687. 

Jo.  Mich.  Sonktao,  Diss,  de  similitudine  nostri  cum  Deo  Pythagorico- 
Platonico,  Jen.  1699,  4to. 

Fr.  Buddei,  Diss.De  KoB&poti  Pythagorico-Platonicli,  Hal,  1701, 4to;  ef. 
Analect  Hist.  Philos.  ejusdem. 

Ch.  Aug.  Roth,  De  Examine  conscientis  Pythagorico  vespertine.  Lips, 
1708.  4to. 

Jo.  Frtbdim.  Schneider,  Diss.  De  avo^y  seu  ascensu  hominis  in  Deum 
Pythagorico,  Hal.  1710. 

Jo.  ScBiLTERi,  Diss,  de  Discipiink  PythagoricS,  in  his  Manuductio  Philos. 
Moralis,  Jen.  1676,  8vo. 
,    ^  Arist.  Eth.  Magn.  I,  2. 

*  Arist.  Eth.  Nicom.  I,  1  ;  cf.  II,  6 ;  V,  5.     Dioo.  Laert.  VIII,  33. 

F  ^ 
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they  made  to  consist  in  rl  ^rrmercMf;  Friendship  was 
made  to  consist  in  community  of  interests,  and  equality : 
self-murder  was  condemned  by  Pythagoras  as  a  crime 
against  the  gods,  and  the  virtue  which  he  especially  com- 
mended was  self-command  {Kara^mxrii).  But  the  attention 
of  this  school  was  principally  engaged,  and  its  disciples 
exercised  in  a  species  of  ascetic  morality,  which  pervaded 
all  their  system^. 

95.  We  are  acquainted  with  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  writings  of  the  old  Pythagorean  sect,  and  these  are 
merely  commentaries  on  the  opinions  of  their  master. 
The  philosophers  belonging  to  it  were  ArisUetis  of  Croto, 
the  successor  and  son-in-law  of  Pythagoras,  according  to 
Jamblichus^;  Teleanges  and  MnesarchuSy  sons  of  Py- 
thagoras ;  AlcnuBon  of  Croto,  principally  distinguished 
as  a  naturalist  and  physician ;  Hippo  of  Rhegium,  and 
Hippasus  of  Metapontum ;  (these  two  last  were  allied 
to  the  Ionic  school,  by  their  doctrine  of  a  fundamental 
and  elementary  principle  of  nature) ;  Ecphantus  oi  Syra- 
cuse, who  inclined  to  the  Atomic  school ;  CUnias,  the  con- 
temporary of  Philolaus,  and  Epicharmus  of  Cos,  the  co- 
median, called  also  the  Megarean  and  Sicilian,  on  account 
of  his  residence  at  those  places.  Nothing  can  be  advanced 
with  certainty  concerning  Ocellus  the  Lucanian',  and 
Tinueus  of  Locri  Epizephyrii,  and  on  that  account  called 
Timaeus  the  Locrian  ^.  The  work  attributed  to  the  lat- 
ter '  is  nothing  but  an  abstract  of  the  TimsBus  of  Plato, 

*  Several  symbolical  precepts  are  to  be  found  apud  Plutarcr.  De  Pueror. 
Educ.  fin.  \  and  Dioo.  Laert.  VIII,  17. 

'  Vita  Pythag. 

r  Flourished  about  496  B.C. 

^  Respecting  both,  consult  t  Meinbrs,  Hist.  Doctr.  de  Vero  Deo,  P.  II,  p. 
31!^,  sqq.  The  same,  in  his  t  History  of  the  Sciences  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  vol.  I,  p.  584.  The  same,  in  the  t  Bibl.  Philol.  of  Gott.,  vol.  I,  No. 
I,  p.  204;  and  t  Tibdbhann,  Spirit  of  Speculative  PhilM»phy,  vol.  I,  p.  89. 

'  Hipi  riiQ  rot/  c^ffftov  ^x^*  printed  in  the  Opusc.  Myth.  Phys.  et  Eth. 
of  TnoH.  Gals,  p.  639,  sqq.,  and  published  by  D'Argbns,  Berlin,  1763, 8vo. 
translated  by  Bardili,  in  the  Collection  of  Fullbbork,  No.  IX,  $  9.  On 
this  work,  consult  f  Tenhemann,  System  of  the  Philosophy  of  Plato,  vol.  I, 
p.  93. 
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and  the  authenticity  of  the  treatise  on  the  Universe'', 
attributed  to  Ocellus,  is  even  more  unquestionably  apo- 
cryphal. Among  the  most  distinguished  Pythagoreans 
of  a  later  period  should  be  mentioned,  Archytas  of  Ta« 
rentumS  &  contemporary  of  Plato,  and  PhiloUms  of 
Croto,  or  Tarentum™;  who  became  celebrated  for  his 
system  of  astronomy,  and  composed  the  first  treatise  of 
his  school  which  was  committed  to  writing  **,  entitled, 
**  The  Bacchae,  or  Inspired  Women<>." 

96.  The  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  had  great  influence 
with  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  Greece,  and,  in 
particular,  with  Plato ;  from  the  impression  it  communi- 
cated to  their  speculations.  Subsequently,  however,  it 
became  the  fashion  to  call  Pythagorean  all  that  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  others  after  them,  had  added  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Pythagoras ;  even  opinions  which  they  them- 
selves had  started ;  and  to  this  medley  of  doctrines  of  va- 
rious origin  was  superadded  a  mass  of  superstitions  (§  184). 

^  Htpi  Trie  Toiv  vavrbs  ^(><rtu>g»  first  publifthed  in  the  Opusc.  of  Th.  Gale, 
p.  99,  sqq.  The  same,  by  Battkux,  with  the  work  of  Tim£us»  Par.  1768, 
3  ?olt.  8vo;  and  also  separately,  by  D'Abgens,  Berlin,  1792,  Bvo  ^  by  Ro- 
TERMVND,  Leips,  1794,  8vo;  and  lastly,  by  Rudolphi,  Ocellus  Lucanus  de 
Rer.  Natur&,  Gnece ;  rec.,  comment,  perpet.  auxit  et  vindicare  studuit  Auo. 
Frid.  Wilb.  Rudolphi,  Lipi,  1801,  8vo.,  translated  with  a  Dissertation  on 
the  Genius  of  Ocellns,  by  Baroili,  ap.  Fulleborn,  Fasc.  X,  §  1 — 3. 

I  See  C.  G.  Bardilx,  Epochen,  etc.,  supplement  to  the  first  part.  The 
same,  Disquisitio  de  Archytii  Tarentino,  Not.  Act.  Soc.  Lat.  Jen.  vol.  I,  p.  1. 
Tentamen  de  Archyts  Tarentini  vit&  atque  operibus  a  Jos.  Navarra  con- 
scriptum,  Hafn,  1820,  4io.  Collection  of  the  pretended  Fragments  of  Archy- 
tas, in  the  t  Histoiy  of  the  Sciences  by  Meiners,  vol.  I,  p.  698. 

">  Tlie  contemporary  of  Socrates. 

■  Concerning  this  philosopher,  see  the  work  of  Auo.  Boeckh,  mentioned 
§  92,  note  ;  and  t  The  Doctrine  of  the  Pythagorean  Philolaus,  with  the  frag- 
ment of  his  work,  by  the  same,  Berl,  1819,  8yo. 

«  On  the  Pythagorean  Ladies,  see  Jamblicb.  YitPyth.  ed.  Kuster,  p.  21. 
Theano  is  particularly  mentioned  as  the  wife  or  the  daughter  of  Pythagoras. 
Dioo.  Laert.  VIII,  42,  sqq.;  Jambl.  1.  c. ;  in  the  work  of  Gale,  Opusc. 
Myth.,  p.  740,  sqq.,  in  the  Collect,  of  J.  Chph.  Wolf,  Fragmenta  Mulie- 
mm  Grecarum  proeaica,  p.  224,  sqq.,  we  find  letters  attributed  to  Theano 
and  other  women  of  this  sect.  See  also,  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr. ;  t  Wieland, 
On  the  Pythagorean  Ladies,  in  his  works,  vol.  XXIV ;  Fred.  Schleoel, 
Abhandlung  iiber  Diotima,  fourth  vol.  of  his  works,  Vunna,  1822,  8yo. 
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III.     Speculations  of  the  ElecUic  School. 

Liber  de  Xenophane,  Zenone,  Gorgil^  Aristoteli  vulgo  tributus, 
partim  illustratus  Commentario  a  6e.  Gust.  Fulleborn,  Hat, 
1789,  4to. 

Ge.  Lud.  Spaldinoii  Vindicias  Philosophorum  Megaricorum ; 
subjicitur  Commentarius  in  priorem  partem  libelli  de  Xenophane, 
Zenone,  et  GorgiH,  Hal,  1792,  8vo. 

f  J.  GoTTFR.  Walther,  The  Tombs  of  the  Eleatic  Philoso- 
pher unclosed,  second  edition,  Magd,  et  Leips,  1724. 

JoH.  GoTTL.  Buhle,  Commcntatio  de  Ortu  et  Progressu  Pan- 
theismi  inde  a  Xenophane  primo  ejus  auctore  usque  ad  Spinozam, 
Gbtting,  1790,  4to.,  et  Commentt.  Soc.  Gott.  vol.  X,  p.  157. 

m 

Chr.  Auo.  Brakdis,  Commentationum  Eleaticarum,  p.  1. 
Xenophanis,  Parmenidis,  et  Melissi  doctrina  e  propriis  Philoso- 
phorum  reliquiis  repetita,  Alton.  1813,  8vo. 

97.  All  the  philosophers,  whom  we  have  hitherto  had 
occasion  to  mention,  made  experience  the  basis  of  their 
arguments,  and  consequently  were  led  by  the  evidence  of 
their  senses  to  the  consideration  of  the  contingent  and  the 
variable :  which  it  was  their  endeavour  to  reconcile  with 
the  invariable  and  absolute^  by  referring  all  to  the  same 
original.  We  are  now  called  upon  to  observe  the  com- 
mencement, at  Elea  in  Italy,  of  a  school  which  boldly  as- 
serted that  experience  existed  only  in  appearance:  that 
the  ideas  of  movement  and  change  were  unintelligible; 
and,  by  these  doctrines,  were  led  to  derive  all  knowledge  • 
from  the  mind  itself,  as  the  only  substantial  foundation  of 
Truth.     The  Deity  they  identified  with  the  Universe. 

All  this  amounted,  as  is  obvious,  to  a  species  of  ideal- 
ism dJiA  pantheism^ f  which  was  ifaiagined  by  four  philoso- 
phers, with  the  private  circumstances  of  whose  lives  we 
have  not  much  acquaintance. 

P  Idealism  is  used  to  denote  the  theory  which  asserts  the  reality  of  our 
ideas,  and  from  these  argues  the  reality  of  external  objects :  Pantheitm  is  the 
opinion  that  all  Nature  partakes  of  the  divine  essence. 
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Xenophanes, 

Fragments  of  the  Poem  of  Xenophanes  vepi  f^a-€uf,  in  the  Col- 
lection of  FuLLEBOBKy  No.  VII,  §  1 ;  and  in  Bbandis  Comment, 
(above). 

ToB.  RoscHMANNi  Diss.  Hist.  Philos.  (pra&s.  Feuerlin)  de 
Xenophane,  Altd.  1729,  4to. 

Diet.  Tiedemann,  Xenophanis  decreta.  Nova  Biblioth.  Philo- 
log.  et  Crit.  vol.  I.  &SC.  II. 

"f  FuLLEBORK,  Xenophanes,  Collection,  fasc.  I,  §  3.  See 
the  works  mentioned  in  die  preceding  §. 

98.  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  was  the  contemporary  of 
Pythagoras,  and,  about  the  year  536,  established  himself 
at  Elea  or  Velia,  in  Magna  Graecia.  From  the  principle 
ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit,  he  concluded  that  nothing  could  pass 
from  non-existence  to  existence.  According  to  him,  all 
things  that  really  exist  are  eternal  and  immutable.  On 
this  principle  he  looked  upon  all  nature  as  subject  to  the 
same  law  of  unity;  ev  rl  Sy  koI  vSLv,  God,  as  being  the 
most  perfect  essence,  rl  v^yrw  a^i<rroy  /cat  KfdTt<rroy,  is  eter- 
nally. One ;  unalterable,  and  always  consistent  with  him- 
self; He  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite,  neither  moveable  nor 
immoveable ;  he  cannot  be  represented  under  any  human 
semblance ;  he  is  all  hearing,  all  sight,  and  all  thought, 
and  his  form  is  spherical.  The  same  philosopher  (on  the 
principle  of  experience),  proposed  to  explain  the  multi- 
fariousness of  variable  essences  by  assuming,  as  primitive 
elements,  water  and  earth.  He  appears  to  have  hesitated 
between  the  opposite  systems  of  empirism^  and  ration- 
alism,  and  bewailed  the  incertitude  which  he  regarded  as 
the  condition  of  humanity  ^  Xenophanes  was  the  first 
to  set  the  example  of  a  philosopher  who  divested  the 

4  Empirism,  or  eipeHmentalUm,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  would  derive 
aU  our  knowledge  from  experiment,  by  the  avenues  of  the  senses :  ratiotialitm, 
on  the  contraiy,  from  the  mind. 

'  Arist.  de  Xenoph.  c.  3 ;  Met.  I,  3,  5.  Sbztus,  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  I,  224, 
sqq.;  Ill,  228;  Adv.  Math.  VII,  49,  sqq.  A6koq  i^kirl  iraffi  rwrvKrai,  52, 
110;  VIII,  326 ;  X,  313,  sqq.  Dioo.  Laebt.  IX,  19,  sqq.  Stob.  Eel.  II, 
p.  14,  sqq.  ed.  Heeren. 
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Deity  of  the  unworthy  images  under  which  he  had  been 
represented  •. 


Parmenides, 

Fragments  of  his  Poem  vep<  fv(r€Vi,  collected  by  H.  Stepiusns. 
f  FuLLEBORN,  Fragments  of  Parmenides,  collected  and  illus- 
trated, ZiillichaUf  1795,  8yo.  The  same  in  his  Collection,  fasc. 
yi  and  VII.  The  same  Fragments,  published  with  those  of  Em- 
pedocles,  by  Peyron  ;  see  §  108.  (On  Parmenides  cf.  Diog.  Laert. 
IX,  21,  sqq.). 

J.  Brucker,  Letter  on  the  Atheism  of  Parmenides,  translated 
from  the  Latin  into  French,  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Gennanique, 
torn.  XXII,  p.  90. 

f  Nic.  HiER.  GuNDLiNo,  Observations  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Parmenides,  in  the  Gundlinoiaka,  tom.  XV,  p.  371,  sqq. 

f  J.  T.  Van  Der  Kemp,  Parmenides,  Edifice,  1781,  8vo. 

99.  Parmenides  of  Elea,  who  travelled  with  Zeno  to 
Athens  about  460,  enlarged  upon  the  above  system.  He 
maintained  that  the  understanding  alone  was  capable 
of  contemplating  Truth;  that  the  senses  could  afford 
only  a  deceptive  appearance  of  it.  From  this  principle 
he  deduced  a  twofold  system  of  true  and  of  apparent 
knowledge ;  the  one  resulting  from  the  understanding,  the 
other  from  the  senses  \  His  poem  on  Nature  treated  of 
both  these  systems ;  but  the  fragments  of  it  which  have 
come  down  to  us  make  us  better  acquainted  with  the  for- 
mer than  the  latter.  In  theybmt^r,  Parmenides  begins 
with  the  idea  otpure  existence,  which  he  identifies  with 
thought  and  knowledge^  (never  expressly  making  it  the 
same  with  the  Deity),  and  concludes  that  non-existence^ 
TO  fAvi  iv,  cannot  be  possible ;  that  all  things  which  exist 
are  one  and  identical;  and  consequently  that  existence 
has  no  commencement,  is  invariable,  indivisible^  pervades 
all  space,  and  is  limited  only  by  itself;    and  consequently 

*  Clem.  Alex.  ed.  Pott.  p.  714,  sqq. 

'  Sbztvs,  Adv.  Matbem.  VII,  111.  Arxst.  Metaph.  1,5.  Dioo.  Labrt. 
IX,  22. 

•  Sc«  Frag,  in  Fulleborn,  V,  46,  46.  88—91.  93,  sqq. 
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that  all  movement  or  change  exists  only  in  appei 
The  manner^  notwithstanding,  in  which  objects 
themselves  to  our  senses  is  uniform,  and  is  called 
To  account  for  this  appearance  conveyed  by  the  seit^s, 
Parmenides  assumed  the  existence  of  two  principles,  that 
of  heat  or  light  (ethereal  fire),  and  that  of  cold  or  dark- 
ness (the  earth);  the  first  pervading  and  active,  the 
second  dense  and  heavy;  the  first  he  defined  to  heposi- 
tive,  real;  and  the  intellectual  element  (^fMv^i) ;  the 
second  the  negative  element,  or,  2;Xi} ;  or  as  he  preferred 
to  style  it — a  limitation  of  the  former*.  From  this  two- 
fold division  he  derived  his  doctrine  of  changes;  which 
he  applied  even  to  the  phenomena  of  the  mind. 


MeUsstis. 

Aristotslis  liber  de  Xenophane,  Zenone,  Gorgia,  c.  I,  2 ;  et 
Spalding  Comment,  ad  h.  lib.  See  Bibliogr.  §  97 ;  cf.  Dioo. 
Laert.  lib.  IX,  §  24. 

100.  Melissus  of  Samos%  adopted  (possibly  from  the 
teaching  of  the  two  last  philosophers)  the  same  system  of 
idealism,  but  characterized  by  greater  boldness  in  his 
way  of  stating  it,  and,  in  some  respects,  by  profounder 
views.  What  really  existed,  he  maintained,  could  not 
either  be  produced  or  perish;  it  exists  without  having 
either  commencement  or  end;  infinite,  (differing  in  this 
respect  from  Parmenides),  and  consequently,  one,  inva- 
riable, not  composed  of  parts,  and  indivisible :  which  doc- 
trine implies  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  bodies,  and  of 
the  dimensions  of  space.     All  that  our  senses  present  to 

*  Pabmenidis  Fragmenta,  in  the  Collection  of  Fullbborn,  V,  39,  sqq. 
AsuT.  Fbyiic.  I,  2  \  Metapb.  Ill,  4 ;  Lib.  de  Xenophane,  4.  Flutarcb. 
Be  Plac.  Philot.  I,  24.  Sbxt.  Evfib.  Adv.  Math.  X,  46;  Hyp.  Pyirh.  III„ 
65.    SmPLic.  in  Pbys.  Arist.  p.  19  et  31.    Stob.  ^1. 1,  p.  412,  aqq. 

'  Sim  FLIC.  Comment,  in  Arist.  de  Coelo,  p.  38,  k» 

■  Cic.  Acad.  Qusst.  II,  37.  Plutarch.  De  Plac.  II,  7—26 ;  HI,  1, 15 ; 
IV,  5 ;  V,  7.  Sbzt.  Empibic.  IX,  7,  sqq.  Stob.  £c1.  I,  p.  500.  510.  516, 
etal. 

*  He  was  distinguished  as  a  statesman  and  naval  commander,  and  flourished 
about  444  B.  C. 
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us  (that  is  to  say^  the  greater  part  of  things  which  exist)^ 
is  nothing  more  than  an  appearancey  and  is  altogether 
beyond  the  limits  of  real  knowledge  ^  As  for  the  rela- 
tion between  real  existence  and  the  Deity,  we  are  igno- 
rant of  the  sentiments  of  M elissus  on  this  head ;  for  what 
is  reported  by  Diog.  Laert.  IX,  24,  can  be  considered 
as  relating  only  to  the  popular  notions. 


Zeno. 

See  the  works  mentioned  in  §  97* 

Diet.  Tiedemann,  Utrum  Scepticus  fuerit  an  Dogmaticus  Zeno 
Eleates ;  Nova  BibUotheca  Philol.  et  Crit.  vol.  I,  fasc.  2  ;  cf. 
•j-  Stuadlin,  Spirit  of  Scepticism,  vol.  I,  264. 

101.  Zeno  of  Elea,  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty"^,  tra- 
velled, with  his  friend  and  teacher  Parmenides,  to  Athens, 
about  the  LXXX.  Olympiad^,  and  appeared  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  defender  of  the  idealism  of  the  Eleatic  school, 
which  could  not  but  seem  to  people  at  large  strange  and 
absurd ;  endeavouring,  with  great  acuteness,  to  prove  that 
the  system  of  empiric  realism  is  still  more  absurd".  1st. 
Because  if  we  admit  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  real  es- 
sences, we  must  admit  them  to  possess  qualities  which  are 
mutually  destructive  of  each  other,  similitude,  for  example, 
and  dissimilitude;  unity  and  plurality;  movement  and  re- 
pose *^.  2dly.  We  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  divisibiUty  of 
an  extended  object  without  a  contradiction  being  involved; 
for  the  parts  must  be  either  simple  or  compounded ;  in 
the  first  of  which  cases  the  body  has  no  magnitude,  and 
ceases  to  exist ;  in  the  second  it  has  no  unity,  being  at 

»  Arist.  Phys.  I,  2,  3,  4 ;  III,  9 }  De  Ccelo,  III,  I ;  De  Sophist.  Blench. 
28.  SiMPLic.  in  Physic.  Arist.  p.  8  et  9.  22.  24,  25 ;  in  Arist.  de  Ccelo,  p. 
38,  a.  Cxc.  Acad.  QusbsL  II,  37.  Sext.  £mp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  Ill,  65  ;  Adv. 
Math.  X,  46.    Stob.  Eel.  I,  p.  440. 

^  Plutarch.  Adv.  Colot.  ed  Reiske,  vol.  X,  p.  630.  Diog.  Laebt.  IX* 
25,  sqq.     Val.  Max.  Ill,  3. 

«  460  B.C. 

®  Plato,  Parmenides,  p.  74,  sqq. 

^  Plato,  Ph»dr.  vol.  HI,  p.  261.     Simplic.  in  Phys.  Arist.  p.  30. 
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the  same  time  finite  and  infinite'.  Sdly.  Innumerable 
difficulties  result  (according  to  Zeno)  from  the  supposi- 
tion of  motion  in  space :  if  such  motion  be  allowed  to  be 
possible^  the  consequence  is,  that  infinite  space  must,  in  a 
given  time,  be  traversed.  He  has  acquired  great  cele- 
brity by  his  four  logical  arguments  against  motion  ',  and 
particularly  by  the  well-known  one  named  Achilles  ^ 
4thly.  We  cannot  form  a  notion  of  spctce  as  an  object^ 
without  conceiving  it  to  be  situated  in  another  space y  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum^.  And  in  general  he  denies  that  the 
absolute  unity  which  the  understanding  requires  as  a 
character  of  real  existence,  is  in  any  sort  to  be  recognised 
in  the  objects  of  the  senses  ^  By  thus  opposing  reason 
to  experience,  Zeno  opened  the  way  to  scepticism;  at  the 
same  time  laying  the  foundations  of  a  system  of  logic, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  teacher"* ;  and  employing  dia- 
logue ". 

102.  The  speculations  of  the  Eleatae  (to  which  Xenia- 
des  of  Corinth^,  also  attached  himself p),  were  subse- 
quently pursued  in  the  schopl  of  Megara.  They  did  not 
fail  to  meet  with  opponents,  but  their  real  fallacy  was 
not  so  readily  discovered.  Plato,  by  making  a  due  dis- 
tinction between  ideas  and  their  objects,  approached  the 
nearest  to  the  truth. 

IV.    Heraclitus. 

JoH.  BoNiTii  Diss,  de  Heraclito  Epliesio,  P.  I — IV,  Schnee- 
berg,  1695,  4to. 

f   SiMPLIC.  ).  C. 

^  AniST.  Physic.  VI,  9. 14.    Cf.  Plato,  Parmenid.  I.  c. 
'  Car.  Henr.  Erdm.  Lohsb,  Diss,  (pneside  Hoffbauer)  de  Argumentis 
quibos  Zeno  Eleates  nullum  esse  Motum  demonstravit,  etc.  Hal,  1794,  Svo. 

*  Arist.  Phys.  IV,  3.  5. 

>  Abist.  Metaph.  Ill,  4.    Simplic.  in  Phys.  p.  30.     Senbc.  Ep.  30. 
■"  Plutarch.  Pericles.    Sixt.  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  7.    Dioo.  Labrt. 
IX,  26,  47. 

■>  Arist.  De  Sophist.  Elench.  c.  10. 

"  Sext.  Kmp.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  48,  53  j  Vlll,  6. 

9  In  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
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GoTTFR.  Olearii  Diatribe  de  Principio  rerum  Natuialium 
ex  mente  Heracliti,  Lips,  1697,  4to.  Ejusdem:  Diatribe  de 
renim  Naturalium  genesi  ex  mente  Heracliti,  ibid,  1^2,  4to. 

Jo.  Upmark,  Diss,  de  Heraclito  Ephesiorum  Philosopho,  Up- 
saly  1710,  8vo. 

JoH.  Math.  Gesneri  Disp.  de  Animabus  Heracliti  et  Hippo- 
cratis,  Comm.  Soc.  Gott.  torn.  I. 

Chr.  Gottlob  Heyne,  Progr.  de  Animabus  siccis  ex  Hera- 
cliteo  piacito  optime  ad  sapientiam  et  virtutem  instructis,  Got^ 
ting,  1781,  fol. ;  and  in  his  Opusc*  Acad.  vol.  Ill* 

f  Fr.  Schleiermacher,  Heraclitua  of  Epbesus,  sumamed 
the  Obscure ;  compiled  from  the  fragments  of  his  work,  and  the 
testimonies  of  ancient  writers,  in  the  third  fasciculus  of  vol.  I, 
of  the  Musseum  der  Alterthumswissenschaften,  Berl.  1808,  8vo. 
Cf.  the  work  of  Ritter,  p.  60,  referred  to  above  at  the  head  of 
}  85 ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  views  of  Schleiermacher,  Theod* 
L.  EicHHOFF,  Dissertationes  Heracliteae,  partic.  I,  Moguntf  1824, 
4to. 

103.  By  his  birth  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  belonged  to 
the  Ionian  school"*.  He  was  a  profound  thinker^  of  an 
inquisitive  spirit;  and  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  after 
him,  which  had  considerable  reputation  and  influence. 
His  humour  was  melancholy  and  sarcastic,  which  he  in- 
dulged at  the  expense  of  the  democracy  established  in  his 
native  town,  and  with  which  he  was  disgusted.  The 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the  systems  of  preceding 
philosophers  (vyeing  with  one  another  in  boldness),  of 
Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  Xenophanes  *",  created  in  him 
a  habit  of  scepticism  of  which  he  afterwards  cured  him- 
self. The  result  of  his  meditations  was  committed  to  a 
volume,  the  obscurity*  of  which  procured  for  him  the 
appellation  of  <rxoT€«ydj*,  He  also  made  it  his  object  to 
discover  an  elemental  principle ;  but  either  because  his 
views  were  different,  or  from  a  desire  to  oppose  himself 
to  the  Eleatse,  he  assumed  it  to  be  Jlre,  because  the  most 

q  He  flourished  about  500  B.  C. 

'  According  to  some,  he  wu  the  disciple  of  this  philosopher. 

'  This  work  is  cited  under  different  titles ;  e.  g.  Movirat,  Fragments  in 
Hbnr.  Steph.  Poes.  Philos.   Cf.  Schlbibrmacheb. 

<  Droo.  L.AER.  IX,  5  ;  et  II,  22.  Arist.  Hhet.  Ill ;  De  Mundo  5.  Cic. 
De  Nat.  Deor.  I,  26;  III,  14  ;  De  Fin.  II,  .5. 
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subtile  and  active  of  tlie  elements.  Fire  he  asserted  to 
be  the  foundation 'bf  all  things,  and  the  universal  agent; 
The  universe  he  maintained  to  be  neither  the  work  of 
gods  nor  men;  hut  SL^re,  continually  kept  aUve,  but  with 
alternations  of  decay  and  resuscitation,  according  to  fixed 
laws  ".  Hence  he  appears  to  have  deduced  among  others 
the  following  opinions:  1.  The  variability,  or  perpetual 
flux  of  things  (}vi  *),  wherein  also  consists  the  life  of  ani- 
mals'.  2.  Their  formation  and  dissolution  by  fire;  the  mo- 
tion from  above  and  from  below ;  the  first  by  evaporation,  or 
iafa$vfuaa-ii;  and  the  future  conflagration  of  the  universe". 
S.  The  origin  of  all  changes,  in  consequence  of  two  princi- 
ples, viz.  discord  (s»Xe/bu>(,  €/)!<),  and  concord  {elri*^,  ofA^k&yla)^ 
and  their  mutual  opposition  (cVayn^^),  according  to  fixed 
laws  of  fate  (e/^fj/^einj*).  4.  The  principle  of  force  and 
energy  he  asserted  to  be  the  principle  also  of  thought. 
The  universe  he  maintained  to  be  full  of  souls  and  dee*- 
mones,  endowed  with  a  portion  of  this  all-pervading  fire. 
He  maintained  the  excellence  of  the  ioul  to  consist  in  its 
aridity^  or  freedom  from  aqueous  particles — a(^  4^x^  &^i<rrvi 
or  ff^^vtraTtn^.  The  soul,  he  continued,  by  its  consan- 
guinity to  the  divine  mind,  is  capable,  by  abstraction,  of 
recognising  the  universal,  and  the  true  /  whereas  by  the 
exercise  of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  it  perceives  only  what 
is  variable  and  individual^.     We  may  remark,  that  this 

"  Aristot.  Metaph.  I,  c.  3,  7;  De  Mundo,  c.  5.  Simplic.  ia  Phys. 
Arist.  p.  6.     Clem.  Acbxand.  Strom,  lib.  V. 

«  Plat.  Cratyl.  vol.  Ill,  ed.  Bipont,  p.  267.   Cf.  The»tet.  ibid.  p.  69. 

'  PtvTABCB.  De  Plac.  Phil.  I,  23,  27,  28.  De  el  apud  Delph.  p.  227, 
239. 

'  Arist.  De  Ccelo,  I,  10;  III,  1.  Plutarch,  dectapud  Delph.  Dioo. 
Laert.  IX,  8. 

^  Dioo.  Laert.  IX,  7,  8,  9.  Simplic.  in  Phys.  p.  6.  Plat.  Sympos. 
e.  12. 

^  Accordiiig  to  Stob.,  Serm.  17,  and  Ast,  on  the  Phsdrus  of  Plato,  c. 
Ill,  ed.  Lip9,  1810,  A^yi)  ^i}p^  ^^xi)  ao^iardrri.  On  this  expression,  com- 
pare, besides  the  works  mentioned  above.  Pet.  Wssselino,  Obs.  de  Heracl. 
avri  4^x^  ao^iardrti  xai  Apiortj,  in  ej.  Observatt.  Miscell.  Amstelod.  vol.  V, 
c.  Ill,  p.  42. 

c  Aristot.  De  Animli,  I,  2,  3.  Plutarch.  De  Plac.  Phil.  IV,  3.  Sbx- 
TC8,  Adv.  Math.  VII,  126,  sqq.  Cf.  249;  A'^III,  286  ;  Hyp.  Pvrrh.  IH, 
230.    Stob.  Eel.  1,  p.  194,  sqq.  906. 
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system,  with  which  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted, 
and  which  furnished  a  great  many  huits  to  Plato,  the 
Stoics,  and  iSnesidemus,  contained  many  original  and 
acute  ohservations ;  which  were  applied  also  to  moral 
and  political  questions. 


V.     Speculations  of  the  Atotnic  School. 

Dioo.  Laert.  lib.  IX,  §  30,  sqq. ;    and  Bayle's  Diet.  art. 
Leucippe, 

104.  Leucippusy  a  contemporary,  possibly  also  a  dis- 
ciple of  Parmenides**,  opposed  the  system  of  the  Eleatas; 
which  he  unjustly  accused  of  contradicting  itself,  by  ad- 
vancing the  exclusive  and  narrow  doctrine  of  atoms  (the 
corpuscular  system") ;  a  doctrine  which,  agreeably  to  ex- 
perience, maintained  the  existence  of  motion  and  /?/«- 
rcUity^,  He  asserted  also  the  existence  of  a  matter  filling 
space  (rd  vXripef),  and  constituting  the  element  of  reality  ; 
by  the  division  of  which  we  arrive  at  something  indivisi- 
ble, rl  arofMv ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  taught  the  ex- 
istence of  a  vacuum  (to  xeWy) ;  opposed  to  mtUerial  reality, 
yet  possessing  a  certain  reality  of  its  own^;  and  endea- 
voured to  account  for  the  actual  state  of  the  world  by  the 
union  {oTjyKpuni  or  avfjt/ieXotcf),  and  the  separation  {^itiicpicif)^ 
of  material  reality,  within  the  limits  of  this  void.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  elementary  principles  of  this  system  of 
materialism  are  the  atoms,  vacuum,  and  motion  ;  and  we 
recognise  in  it  none  but  corporeal  essences.  The  atoms, 
the  ultimate  elements  of  what  is  real,  are  invariable,  indi- 
visible, and  imperceptible,  owing  to  their  tenuity;  they  oc- 
cupy space,  and  possess  forms  infinitely  diversified;  those 
which  are  round  possessing  also  the  property  of  motion. 
It  is  by  their  combination  or  separation  (he  continues) 

^  Flourished  about  500  B.  C.    His  birth-place  is  unknown  ;  probably  Mi^ 
letus, 

«  Cf.  above,  §  74,  at  the  end. 

f  Ari8t.  De  Generat.  et  Corrupt.  I,  8. 

«  An  1ST.  Phys.  IV,  3. 
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that  all  things  have  their  origin^  and  are  brought  to  their 
dissolution ;  their  modifications  (&x\oi^<r€ti)  and  properties 
being  determined  by  the  position  and  order  (Oia-ii  and 
rdSti)  of  these  particles ;  and  take  place  in  consequence 
of  a  law  of  absolute  necessity.  The  soul  itself  he  defined 
to  be  nothing  but  a  mass  of  round  atoms  ;  whence  result 
heat,  motion,  and  thought  *". 


Democritus, 

The  fragments  of  Democritus  have  been  collected  by  Ste- 
phens, and  are  to  be  foimd  still  more  complete  in  Orelli 
Opusc.  Gxaec.  Sententiosa,  I,  91,  sqq. 

Dioo.  Laert.  IX,  34,  sqq. ;  and  Bayle,  art.  Democrite. 

JoH.  Chrysost.  Maoneni  Democritus  reviviscens,  sive  Vita 
et  Philosophia  Democriti,  Lugd,  B,  1648,  Hag,  1658,  12mo. 

JoH.  Geuderi  Democritus  Abderita  Philosophus  accuratissi- 
mus,  ab  injuriis  vindicatus  et  pristinse  fama  restitutus,  Altd. 
1665,  4to. 

GoTTL.  Frid.  Jenichen,  Progr.  de  Democrito  Philosopho, 
Lips.  1720,  4to. 

Godofr.  Ploucquet,  De  placitis  Democriti  Abderita;,  Tubing, 
1767,  4to.     And  in  his  Commentatt.  Philos.  sel. 

See  also  the  work  of  Hill,  mentioned  §  151. 

105.  Democritus  of  Abdera\  This  ardent  inquirer  into 
Nature,  ill-understood  by  his  countrymen  of  Abdera,  and 
to  whom  has  been  attributed  by  subsequent  tradition  a 
laughing  vein,  in  opposition  to  the  melancholy  of  Hera- 
clitus,  his  contemporary,  had  been  a  great  traveller  for 
the  purpose  of  amassing  instruction,  and  composed  several 
works ;  none  of  which  have  come  down  to  us  entire.  He 
expanded  the  atomic  theory  of  his  master,  Leucippus  ^ ; 
to  support  the  truth  of  which  he  maintained  the  impossi- 
bility of  division  ad  infinitum;  and  from  the  difficulty  of 

^  Arist.  De  Gen.  I,  1,  2,  8 ;  De  Coelo  I,  7  ;  IIIi  4  ;  Metaph.  I,  4 ;  De 
Animft  1,  c.  2.  Simplic.  in  Phys.  Arist.  p.  7.  Stob.  £c1.  I,  p.  160»  306, 
442,  796. 

1  Born  about  490  or  494 ;  mccording  to  others,  460  or  470. 

^  A  BIST.  De  Gen.  Anim.  5,  8. 
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assigning  a  commencement  of  time,  he  argued  the  eternity 
of  existing  nature,  of  void  space,  and  of  motion*.  He 
supposed  the  atoms,  originally  similar^  to  be  endowed 
urith  certain  properties  such  as  impenetrability,  and  a  den- 
sity proportionate  to  tlieir  volume.  He  referred  every 
active  and  passive  affection  to  motion,  caused  by  impact ; 
limited  by  the  principle  he  assumed,  that  only  like  can  act 
on  like  ™.  He  drew  a  distinction  between  primary  mo- 
tion and  secondary;  impulse  and  reaction  («aX/w^(  and  Sum- 
rvKia) ;  from  a  combination  of  which  he  deduced  rotatory 
motion  (d/yi|).  Herein  consists  the  law  of  necessity  (&¥^ini), 
by  which  all  things  in  nature  are  ruled  ^,  From  the  end- 
less multiplicity  of  atoms  have  resulted  the  worlds  which 
we  behold,  with  all  the  properties  of  immensity,  resem- 
blance, and  dissimilitude,  which  belong  to  them.  The 
soul  consists  (such  is  his  doctrine),  in  globular  atoms  of 
/ire^9  which  impart  movement  to  the  body.  Maintaining 
throughout  his  atomic  theory,  Democritus  introduced  the 
hypothesis  of  images  (c?8»Xa);  a  species  of  emanation 
from  external  objects,  which  make  an  impression  on  our 
senses^  and  from  the  influence  of  which  he  deduced  sen- 
sation (aKr^<ri(),  and  thought  (w'i}<ri().  He  distinguished 
between  a  rude,  imperfect,  and  therefore  false  perception, 
and  a  true  one  (ti^o-AjP).  In  the  same  manner,  consistently 
with  his  theory,  he  accounted  for  the  popular  notions  of 
the  Deity ;  partly  through  our  incapacity  to  understand 
fully  the  phenomena  of  which  we  are  witnesses,  and  partly 
from  the  impressions  communicated  by  certain  beings 
(ci^tfXa)  of  enormous  stature,  and  resembling  the  human 

*  Arist.  De  Generat.  et  Comipt.  I,  2 ;  Physic.  VIII,  1 ;  De  Generat. 
Anim.  II,  6.    Dioo.  Labrt.  IX,  44. 

■"  Aribt.  De  Generat.  et  Corrapt  I,  7. 

"  Arist.  De  Generat.  et  Comipt.  I,  7 ;  Physicor.  IV,  3.  Diog.  IX,  45, 
49.  SfiXTus,  Adv.  Math.  IX,  113.  Plut.  De  Decret.  Philos.  I,  25.  Cf. 
Stob.  Eel.  I,  394. 

^  Arist.  De  Anim.  I,  2.    Plutarch.  De  Plac.  Philos.  IV,  3. 

P  A  RUT.  De  AnimH  I,  2, 3.  Plutarch.  De  Plac.  Philos.  IV,  3,  4,  8,  13, 
W,  Arist.  De  Sensu,  c.  4  ;  De  Divinat.  per  Somnum,  c.  2.  Sextus  Adr. 
Math.  VII,  135,  sqq.;  VIII.  6,  184;  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  I,  213.  sqq.  Arist.  Ma- 
taph.  I V,  T).     Cic.  De  Divin.  II,  67. 
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figure,  which  inhisihit  the  air''.  To  these  he  ascribed 
dreams  and  the  causes  of  divination  ^  He  carried  his 
theory  into  practical  philosophy  also,  laying  down  that 
happiness  consisted  in  an  equability  of  temperament  (evQv-. 
/x/a) ;  whence  he  deduced  his  moral  principles  and  pru- 
dential maxims'.  Democritus  had  many  admirers*; 
among  others,  Nessus,  or  Nessas,  of  Chios,  and  the 
countryman  of  the  latter  (and  according  to  some  his 
pupil),  Metrodorus  (by  whom  were  propagated  certain 
sceptical  notions");  Diomenes  of  Smyrna;  Nausipkanes, 
of  Teios,  the  master  of  Epicurus ;  Diagoras  of  Melos, 
the  freedman  and  disciple  of  Democritus,  who  is  also 
numbered  among  the  Sophists  (§  109),  and  was  obliged  to 
quit  Athens  %  on  account  of  his  reputed  atheism  y;  Anax^ 
archtis  of  Abdera,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  and  others.  It  was  from  Democritus 
that  Epicurus  borrowed  the  principal  features  of  his  me- 
taphysics. 

VI.     Others  of  the  Ionian  SchooL 

Hermotimus  and  Anaxagora^. 

For  the  traditions  relating  to  Hermotimus  of  Clazomense,  see 
a  -f  Critical  Inquiry  by  Fa.  Aug.  Carus,  in  the  Collection  of 
Fiillebom,  fascic.  IX,  p.  58,  sqq. 

-f  Heinius,  Dissertations  on  Anaxagoras,  tom.  VIII  and  IX 
of  the  History  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Let- 
tres  of  Prussia  (French);  and  in  the  Magazine  of  Hissmann, 
tom.  V,  §  335,  sqq.  (Grerm.). 

4  Jo.  CoNR.  ScHVABz,  Diss.  dc  Democriti  Tbeologik,  Cobl.  1718,  4to. 

■*  Sextus,  Adv.  Math.  IX,  19,24.  Plutarch.  Dedefectu  Oraculor.  IX,p. 
326  ;  Vita  JEnalu  PauUi,  II,  p.  168.  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  I,  12,  43 ;  De  Divin. 
1,3. 

■  DiOG.  Labrt.  IX,  45.    Stob.  £c1.  II,  p.  74,  sqq.    Cic.  De  Fin.  V,  8, 29. 
'  DioG.  Labrt.  IX,  58,  sqq. 

■  Cic.  Acad.  Quaest.  IV,  23.     Sbxtus,  Adv.  Math.  VII,  48, 88. 
»  In 415  B.C. 

J  Sext.  Adv.  Math.  IX,  51,  sqq.;  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  III,"218.  Mariangelus 
Bonifac.  a  Rbuthen,  de  Atheismo  Diagors.  J.  Jac.  Zimmermanni  Epist. 
de  Atheismo  Evemeri  et  Diagors,  in  Mus.  Brem.  vol.  I,  p.  4.  Tueod.  Gott- 
HOLD  Tbienemann,  On  the  Atheism  of  Diagoras,  apud  FtJLLEB.  fasc. 
XI,  No.  2.    Cf.  p.  67,  sqq.  ;  and  Bayle's  Diet.,  s.  h.  v. 

a 
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De  Ramsay,  Anaxagoras,  ou  Syst^me  qui  prouve  rimmortal- 
ite  de  Time  par  la  matiere  du  Chaos,  qui  £ut  le  Magnetisme  de 
la  Terre.  La  Haye^  1778,  8vo. 

God.  Ploucquet,  A  work  mentioned  above,  §  85. 

"f-  Fr.  Aug.  Carus,  On  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenae,  and  tbe 
Genius  of  his  Age,  in  the  Collection  of  Fir lle born,  fascic  X. 
The  same,  Disser.  de  Cosmo-Theologiae  Anaxagorae  fontibus. 
Lips.  1797,  4to. 

•f*  J.  VAN  Vries,  Two  Dissert,  on  the  Life  of  Anaxagoras 
(Dutch),  Amsterd.  1806,  8vo. 

J.  T.  Hemsen,  Anaxagoras  Clazomenius  sive  de  Vita  ejus 
atque  Philosophia  Disquis.  Philos.  Hist.  Gbtitng,  1821,  8vo. 

RiTTER,  Work  mentioned  above,  at  the  head  of  §  85. 

ANAXAOORiE  Clazomenii  Fragmenta,  quae  supersunt,  omniji, 
collecta  Commentarioque  illustrata  ab  E.  Schaubagh,  etc.  Lips. 
1827,  8vo. 

Sketch  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Philosophy  of  Anaxagoras, 
Classical  Journal,  No.  XXXIII,  p.  173-177. 

106.  Anctxagoras'y  animated  by  an  extraordinary  love 
of  science,  distinguished  himself  among  the  most  cele- 
brated thinkers  by  following  this  principle,  that  the  study 
of  the  heavens  and  of  nature  is  the  proper  occupation  of 
man*.  He  is  looked  upon  by  some  as  the  disciple  of 
Anaximenes  (which  is  inconsistent  with  chronology),  and 
by  others,  of  Hermotimus,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Cla- 
zomenas,  and  is  said  to  have  recognised  a  Superior  Intel- 
ligence as  the  Author  of  nature^.  In  his  forty-fifth 
year  Anaxagoras  fixed  himself  at  Athens ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  machinations  of  a  party,  he  was  accused  of 
being  an  enemy  to  religion,  without  it  being  possible  for 
Pericles  himself  to  protect  him ;  and  retired  to  end  his 
days  at  Lampsacus  ^.  Nothing  has  so  much  contributed 
to  his  celebrity  as  his  doctrine  of  a  'SoZ^,  or  intellectual 
principle,  the  Author  of  the  universe;  a  conclusion  to 
which  he  was  led  in  consequence  of  the  superior  attention 
he  paid  to  the  system  of  nature :  the  mystical  revelations 
of  his  countryman  Hermotimus  ^  possibly  contributing  to 

«  Born  at  Clazomens,  about  500  B.C.    The  friend  of  Pericles. 

*  Aribt.  Eth.  Eudem.  I,  5. 

^  Arist.  Met.  I,  3.    Sext.  Adv.  Math.  IX,  7. 

c  In  428  B.C. 

<  Aribt.  Metaph.  1,  3.    Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  Vtl,  62. 
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form  in. him  this  opinion;  as  well  as  the  manifest  incon- 
sistency and  inadequacy  of  all  those  systems  which  had 
recognised  only  material  causes.     Adhering  to  the  prin- 
ciple,  ex  mhUo  nihil  Jit y  he  admitted  the  existence  of  a 
chaotic  matter,  the  constituent  elements  of  which,  always 
united  and  identical  (ri^  ifMMfMfiy^  are  incapable  of  being 
decomposed ;    and    by  the    arrangement  of  which   and 
their  dissemination  he  undertook  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  natural  world  ^:   adding,  that  this  chaos, 
which  he  conceived  siurounded  by  air  and  ether,  must 
have  been  put  in  movement  and  animated  at  the  first  by 
the  Intelligent  Principle.     Not/^  he  defined  to  be  the  itfxh 
T^(  mi^<rc«i^     From  this  first  principle  he  deduces  motion, 
at  first  circular ;    the  result  of  which  rotation  (he  main- 
tained), was  the  separation  of  the  discordant  particles ; 
the  union  and  amalgamation  of  those  which  were  homoge- 
neous ;  and  in  fine,  the  creation  of  symmetry  and  order. 
InielUgefwe,  he  considered  the  active  and  creative  cause ; 
he  believed  this  principle  to  be  endowed  spontaneous 
energy :    to  be  simple  and  pure ;  refined  from  all  matter ; 
pervading  all  things;    defining  and  limiting  all  things; 
and  consequently,  the  principle  of  Ufe,   sensation,  and 
mental  perception  ^ 

Anaxagoras  was  more  inclined  to  the  study  of  physics 
than  of  metaphysics,  for  which  he  is  blamed  by  Plato  ^ 


*  Hm  tenn  HomoeomerUe  appears  to  ba  of  more  recent  invention* 

Another  of  his  maxims  was,  iv  wdvTi  rr&vra,  that  in  every  thing  there  is  a 
portion  of  every  thing. 

[Like  lord  Peter's  loaf!   Transl.] 

'  G.  Db  Vries,  Ezercitationes  de  Homoiomerii  Anazagors,  Ultrajeet, 
1692, 4to.  t  Battbuz,  Conjectures  respecting  the  Homoiomeris,  or  similar 
Elements,  of  Anazagoras.  The  same,  D^veloppement  d'un  Principe  Fonda- 
mental  de  la  Physique  des  Anciens,  etc.  M6m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  torn. 
XXV ;  and  t  Hism anm,  Magaz.  vol.  Ill,  sect.  153  and  191.  See  also  6.  N. 
WiEKEB,  On  the  Homceomerise  of  Anaxagoras,  Wormat.  1771  (Lat.),  and 
E11.ER8,  Essay  on  his  Principle,  rbv  vovv  ilvai  vAvrutv  atnov.  Fcfad  M. 
1S22,  Bvo. 

f  Dido.  Labrt.  It,  6,  sqq.  Arist.  Phys.  I,  4 ;  VIII,  1  ;  Metaph.  I,  3 ; 
De  General,  et  Corrupt.  I,  1.  Simplic.  in  Phys.  Arist.  p.  33,  sqq.  Aaist. 
De  Animft,  I,  1. 

i>  Phaed.  c.  46,  sqq. 

q2 
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and  by  Aristotle  ^  Accordingly  he  explained  on  physi- 
cal principles  the  formation  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
even  of  the  heavenly  bodies* :  which  drew  upon  him  the 
reproach  of  atheism  ^.  He  admitted  to  a  certain  extent 
the  validity  of  the  evidence  of  the  senses ;  but  reserved 
for  reason  (x^Oi  the  discrimination  of  ob/ective  truth  K 


Diogenes  of  ApoUonia  and  Archelaus. 

•f-  Fit.  ScHLEiERMACHER,  On  the  Philosophy  of  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sc.  of  Berlin, 
1815  (Genn.). 

Fr.  Panzerbieter,  De  Diogenis  ApoUoniatse  Vit&  et  Scriptis, 
Meining.  1823»  4to. 

107.  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  (in  Crete),  and  Archelaus 
of  Miletus  (or,  according  to  others,  of  Athens) ;  both  of 
whom  were  about  this  time  resident  at  Athens,  appear, 
in  different  ways,  to  have  blended  the  doctrines  of  Anaxa- 
goras  with  those  of  Anaximenes.  Diogenes  ™  maintained 
that  air  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  Nature,  and 
imputed  it  to  an  intellectual  energy*^ :  uniting  in  this  respect 
the  system  of  Anaximenes  with  that  of  Anaxagoras.  On 
the  other  hand,  Archelaus,  a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras  % 
maintained  that  all  things  were  disengaged  from  the  origi- 
nal chaos  by  the  operation  of  two  discordant  principles  of 

^  Metaph.  1, 4.  Aristotle  accuses  him  of  using  the  Deity  only  as  a  machine 
in  his  philosophy. 

'  Maintaining  that  the  sun  was  originally  ejected  from  the  earth  and  heated* 
till  it  became  a  fieiy  mass,  by  rapid  motion. 

^  Theophbast.  Hist.  Plantar.  Ill,  2.  Dioo.  Lakrt.  II,  9.  Xenoph. 
Memorab.  IV,  7.    Platon,  Apol.  Socr.  14. 

»  Sextus,  Hypotyp.  I,  33  ;  Adv.  Math.  VII,  90.  Arist.  Metaph.  IV,  6, 
7.    Cic.  Tusc.  Qua»t.  IV,  23.  31. 

1"  Cf.  above,  $  87.  He  was  sometimes  sumaroed  Phy$iciLs ;  and  flourished 
about  472  B.C.  In  his  adoption  of  one  elementary  principle  he  resembled  the 
Ionian  school  :  his  book  was  intitled  ircpi  ^wmttQ,  of  which  Simplicius  hat 
preserved  us  several  fragments. 

»  Arist.  De  An.  I,  2  ;  De  Generat.  et  Corrupt.  I,  6.  Simpuc.  In  Phys. 
Arist.  p.  6  and  32.  Dioo.  Lasrt.  IX,  67.  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  I,  12. 
EuBEB.  Prspar.  Evang.  XV. 

o  Flourished  about  460  B.  C. 
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heat  and  cold  (or  of  fire  and  water);  that  mankind  had  in- 
sensibly separated  themselves  from  the  common  herd  of  the 
inferior  animals;  and  was  inclined  to  believe  that  our  ideas 
of  what  is  justy  and  the  contrary^  are  conventional,  and 

not  by  nature :   rl  d/zcoioy  elyai  Ka)  rl  alayfi\v  od  ^iVei  dXX^  ye^  P. 

With  respect  to  the  operations  of  the  mind  his  system 
was  one  of  pure  materialism.  The  system  of  nature  of 
this  last  is  still  more  obscure  than  that  of  the  former  \ 


Empedocles. 

EuPEDocLES  Agrigentinus,  De  Vita  et  Philosophic  ejus  ex- 
posuit,  Carminum  Reliquias  ex  Antiquis  Scriptoribus  collegit, 
recensuit,  iUustravit  Fr.  Guil.  Sturz,  Lips.  1805,  8vo.  Cf. 
Phil.  Buttmanni  Observ.  in  Sturzii  Empedoclea,  in  the  Com- 
ment. Soc.  PhU.  Lips.  1804,  et  Empedoclis  et  Parmenidis  Frag- 
menta,  etc.;  restituta  et  illustrata  ab  Amadeo  Pey&on,  Lips, 
1810,  8vo. 

Jo.  Ge.  Neumanni  Progr.  de  Empedocle  Philosopho.  Fiteb. 
1790,  folio. 

•j"  P.  Nic.  BoNAMT,  Researches  respecting  the  Life  of  Empe- 
dodes ;  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscript.  vol.  X. 

f  TiEOEMANN,  System  of  Empedocles ;  in  the  Magazine  of 
Gottingen,  tom.  IV,  No.  3. 

f  H.  RiTTER,  On  the  Philosophic  Doctrine  of  Empedocles,  in 
the  Litterarische  Analekten  of  Fr.  Aug.  Wolf,  fascic.  IV. 

DoMEMico  SciNA,  Memorie  sulla  Vita  e  Filosofia  di  Empedocle 
Gei^ntino.  Palermo,  1813,  2  tomi  8vo. 

108.  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  %  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  medicine ' ; 
and  his  talents  for  philosophical  poetry.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  perished  in  the  crater  of  i£tna  ^  Some  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras  or  Archy- 
tas  (Di'og.  Laert.  VIII,  54«,  sqq.) ;  others,  of  Parmenides. 

P  Dioa.  Laert.  II,  16.    Cf.  Sbztus,  Adv.  Math.  VII,  135. 

4  Plutarch.  De  Plac.  Philoft.  I,  3.  Cf.  Simpuc.  in  Ph.  Aristot.  p.  6; 
et  Stob.  Eel.  I. 

'  Flourished  about  442  ;  accordiog  to  others  460  B.C. 

*  Which  procured  him  of  old  the  reputation  of  working  miracles,  Dioo. 
Labrt.  VIIT,  61.  Cf.  Thboph.  Gust.  Harles,  Programmata  de  Empedocle, 
num  ille  merito  possit  magic  accusari,  £r(.  1788-90}  fol. 

«  Gf.  Phil.  Olbarii  Progr.  de  Morte  Empedoclis,  L\p$,  1733,  fol. 
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He  cannot  have  been  an  immediate  scholar  of  the  first, 
inasmuch  at  Aristotle  (Met.  I,  3)  represents  him  as  con- 
temporary with,  but  younger  than  Anaxagoras ;  and  be- 
cause he  appears  to  have  been  the  master  of  Gorgias. 
His  philosophy,  which  he  described  in  a  didactic  poem, 
of  which  only  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  combined 
the  elements  of  various  systems:  most  nearly  approaching 
that  of  Pythagoras  and  Heraclitus,  but  differing  from  the 
latter,  principally:  1st.  Inasmuch  as  Empedocles  more 
expressly  recognises ya«r  elements",  earth,  water,  air, 
and  fire:  these  elements,  (compare  his  system,  in  this 
respect,  with  that  of  Anaxagoras),  he  affirmed  not  to  be 
simple  in  their  nature ;  and  assigned  the  most  important 
place  to  fire"",  ^dly.  Besides  the  principle  of  concord 
(^iX/a),  opposed  to  that  of  discord  {ytttcoq),  (the  one  being 
the  source  of  union  and  good,  the  other  of  their  oppo- 
sites),  he  admitted  into  his  system  n^e^^^t/y  also,  to  explain 
existing  phenomena^.  To  the  first  of  these  principles 
he  attributed  the  original  composition  of  the  elements. 
The  material  world  (a-fpcupo^,  fMyfAu')  he  believed,  as  a 
whole,  to  be  divine :  but  in  the  sublunar  portion  of  it  he 
detected  a  considerable  admixture  of  evil  and  imperfec- 
tion \  He  taught  that  at  some  future  day  all  things  must 
again  sink  into  chaos.  He  advanced  a  subtile  and  scarcely 
intelligible  theory  of  the  active  and  passive  affections  of 
things  (Cf.  Plato  Menon.  ed.  Steph.  p.  76,  C.  D. 
Arist.  De  Gener.  et  Corr.  I,  8;  Fragm.  ap.  Sturz.  v. 
117),  and  drew  a  distinction  between  the  world  as  pre- 
sented to  our  senses  (KocfM^  alvBr^li)^  and  that  which  he 
presumed  to  be  the  type  of  it,  the  intellectual  world  {xia-fMi 
yoifiTi^)  ^.  He  looked  for  the  principle  of  Ufe  in  fire :  ad- 
mitting at  the  same  time,  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Being 


*  p.  C.  L.  Stri7te»  De  Elementis  Empedoclis,  Dorp,  1807,  8vo. 
'  Arist.  Met.  I,  4  ;  De  General,  et  Corrupt.  I,  1,  8  ;  IT,  6. 

y  Arist.  Phys.  II,  4  ;  De  Partib.  Animal.  1,1;  II,  8. 
>  SiMPLic.  In  Phys.  Arist. 

*  Arist.  Metaph.  I,  4 ;  III,  4.     Plutarch.  De  Solertia  Animal. 

■»  Fragm.  edit.  Pryron,  p.  27.    Simplic.  in  Arist.  Phys.  p.  7.    De  Ccelo, 
p.  128. 
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pervading  the  universe  ^  From  this  superior  intelligence 
he  believed  the  Dtsmones  to  emanate^  to  whose  nature 
the  human  soul  is  allied.  The  soul  he  defined  to  consist 
in  a  combination  of  the  four  elements  (to  account  for  the 
knowledge  it  possesses^  of  external  objects^  which  he  con- 
ceived was  owing  to  an  analogy  subsisting  between  the 
subject  and  the  object) ;  and  its  seat  he  pronounced  to  be 
principally  the  blood  ^.  He  appears  to  have  made  a  dis- 
tinction also  between  good  and  evil  damones\ 


VII.     Sophists. 

Particulars  and  opinions  respecting  them  to  be  found  in  Xeno- 
phon,  Isocrates,  Plato,  AristoUe,  Plutarch,  Sextus  £.,  Diogenes 
Laertius,  and  Philostratus. 

LuD.  Cresollii  Theatrum  Veterum  Rhetorum,  Oratorum, 
Declamatorum,  i.  e.  Sophistarum,  de  eorum  disciplinii  ac  discendi 
docendique  ratione,  Paris.  1620,  8vo.  and  in  Gronovius,  Thes. 
torn.  X. 

Ge.  Nig.  Erieox,  Diss,  de  Sophistarum  Eloquenti^,  Jena. 
1702,  4to. 

Jo.  Ge.  Walchii  Diatribe  de  praemiis  Veterum  Sophistarum 
Rhetorum  atque  Oratorum;  in  his  Parerga  Academica,  p.  129; 
and,  De  EnUiusiasmo  Veterum  Sophistarum  atque  Oratorum, 
Ibid.  p.  367,  sqq. 

^  Meiners,  History  of  the  Sciences,  etc.  vol.  I,  p.  112,  sqq. 
and  vol.  II. 

109.  The  rapid  diffusion  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge  and 
every  variety  of  speculative  system  among  the  Greeks, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  principles  assumed  and  the  con- 
clusions deduced  in  the  highest  investigations,  (conse- 
quences of  the  little  stability  of  the  data  on  which  they 
were  grounded),  together  with  the  progress  of  a  certain 
refinement  which  kept  pace  with  the  deterioration  of  their 
moral  and  reli^ous  habits,  all  these  causes  conspired  to 
give  birth  to  the  tribe  of  Sophists';  that  is,  to  a  class  of 

«  Sext.  Adv.  Math.  IX,  64  et  127.    Cf.  Arist.  Metaph.  Ill,  4. 
^  AsisT.  De  Anim.  I,  2.    Sext.  Adv.  Math.  I,  303  ;  VII,  121.    Plv- 
TABCH.  De  Deer.  Philos.  IV,  6  ;  V,  25. 
«  Plutarch,  De  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  361  • 
f  The  term  ffo^i<miQ  had  at  fint  been  equivalent  to  that  of  9of6Q, 
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persons  possessed  of  a  merely  superficial  and  seeming 
knowledge;  to  the  profession  of  which  they  were  influenced 
by  merely  interested  motives.  The  Sophists  Gargiasy  Pro- 
tagorasy  Prodicus^  Hippies  of  Elis,  Polus,  Thrasymachus^ 
and  CallicIeSf  were  orators  and  scholars  very  weU  prac- 
tised it  is  true  in  the  art  of  speaking,  of  dialectics,  criti- 
cism, rhetoric,  and  politics,  but  being  totally  devoid  of  any 
real  love  of  philosophy,  were  anxious  only  so  far  to  follow 
the  current  of  their  time  which  set  that  way,  as  to  pro- 
mote their  own  advantage  by  means  of  their  ability  as  dis- 
putants. All  they  desired  was  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  the  show  of  pretended  universal  knowledge;  by 
solving  the  most  intricate,  most  fanciful,  and  most  useless 
questions :  and  above  all,  hoped  to  get  money  by  the  pre- 
tended possession  of  the  art  of  persuasion  *.  With  this 
view  they  had  contrived  certain  logical  tricks  of  a  kind  to 
perplex  their  antagonists ;  and,  without  possessing  in  the 
least  degree  a  spirit  of  philosophy,  they  maintained  all 
sorts  of  philosophical  theories.  The  end  of  their  system 
would  have  been  to  destroy  all  difference  between  truth 
and  error. 

Their  conduct  reflected  much  of  the  general  character 
of  their  age  and  country,  while  it  had  the  advantageous 
effect  of  awakening  at  length,  in  others,  a  nobler  and 
more  elevated  spirit  of  inquiry. 

110.  The  celebrated  orator,  Gorgias  of  Leontium**,  a 
disciple  of  Empedocles,  endeavoured,  in  his  work  on  Na- 
ture *,  to  demonstrate  by  certain  subtile  arguments,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here,  that  nothing  real  exists  ; 
nothing  which  can  be  known ;  or  communicated  by  the 
means  of  words  K    The  distinction  he  established  between 

»  Plat.  Tim.  ed.  Bipont,,  torn.  IX,  p.  285.  Xenoph.  Memorab.  I,  6. 
Aribt.  Sophist.  Kleoch.  c.  I.     Cic.  Acad.  Qusest.  IT,  23. 

•"  Flourished  about  440.     Was  ambassador  at  Athens  424  B.  C. 

'  We  find,  apud  Aristot.  et  Sext.  Empir.,  fragments  of  this  work,  under  the 
title  :  ITf|Ot  row  fi^  ovtoq  ^  ir^pi  ^vaeutQ.  To  Gorgias  are  also  attributed  the 
Speeches  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  Oratores  Greci  of  Reiske,  vol.  VIII. 

^  Arist.  De  Xenoph.  Zenone  et  Gorgiit,  especially  c.  V,  sqq.  Sextub, 
Adv.  Math.  VII,  66,  iqq. 
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objects,  impressions,  and  words,  was  important,  but  led  to 
no  immediate  result.  Protagorcu  of  Abdera  (said  to 
have  been  the  disciple  of  Democritus),  maintained  that 
all  human  knowledge  consists  solely  in  the  apprehension 
of  the  object  by  the  subject ' ;  that  consequently  that  man 
is  the  standard  of  all  things  (vatrrov  xfin^rav  fMrpov  ayBptmoi)"* : 
that,  as  far  as  truth  or  falsehood  are  concerned,  there  is 
no  difference  between  our  perceptions  of  external  ob- 
jects ** :  that  every  way  of  considering  a  subject  has  its 
opposite,  and  that  there  is  as  much  truth  on  the  one  side 
as  the  other ;  and  that  consequently  nothing  can  be  sup- 
ported in  argiunent  with  certainty  ** :  maintaining  at  the 
same  time  the  sophistical  profession,  *'  to  make  the  worse 
the  better  argiunent.''  As  for  the  existence  of  the  gods, 
he  appears  to  have  esteemed  it  doubtful  p,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  banished  from  Athens  (where  he  taught), 
and  died  in  banishment,  about  the  XCIII.  Olympiad. 
Prodicus  of  Julis  in  the  isle  of  Ceos  \  a  disciple  of  Pytha- 
goras, employed  himself  in  investigating  the  synonymes  of 
words :  deduced  the  principle  of  religion  from  the  appear- 
ances of  a  beneficent  intention  in  external  nature  ^ ;  and 


I  Plat.  Theetet  ed.  Btp.  11,  68.  Sext.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  I,  217.  Cf.  Dioc. 
Laert.  IX,  51. 

■  Plat.  Cnit.  torn.  Ill,  234,  sqq.  Arist.  Met.  XI,  5.  Sextus,  Hyp. 
Pyrrh.  1,216,  sqq. 

"  Plat.  Thetetet  p.  89,  90, 102.  Sbxt.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  60,  sqq.  369, 
388.    Cic.  Ac.  11,  46. 

®  Dioo.  Laert.  1. 1. 

P  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  I,  12,  23.  Sext.  Adv.  Math.  IX,  56,  sqq.  Dxoo. 
Laert.  IX,  51,  53. 

On  Protagoras,  consult,  besides  the  Dialogue  which  bears  his  name,  in 
Plato,  ed.  Bip.  vol.  Ill,  p.  83,  sqq. ;  and  Meno,  vol.  IV,  p.  372,  sqq.,  iElian, 
A.  Gellius,  Philostratus,  and  Suidas.  t  J.  C.  Baft.  Nuknberoer,  Doctrine 
of  the  Sophist  Protagoras,  on  existence  and  non-existence,  Dortm.  1798,  8vo. 

Chr.  Gottlob  Hbynix  Prolusio  in  Narrationem  de  Protagora  Gellii.  N.  A. 
V,  10. ;  et  Apuleii  in  Flor.  IV,  18,  Getting.  1806,  on  his  Sophisms  and  those 
of  his  disciple  Evathlus. 

Jo.  LuD.  Alepeld,  Mutua  Pythagorae  et  Evathli  Sophismata,  quibus  olim  in 
judicio  certarunt,  etc.  Giets.  1730,  8vo. 

q  About  420  B.C. 

'  SixT.  Adv.  Math.  IX,  18.    Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  I,  42. 
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declaimed  very  plausibly  on  the  subject  of  virtue  ^  Hip- 
pias  of  Elis  was  a  pretender  to  universal  knowledge  ^ 
Thrasymachus  of  Chalcedon  "  taught  that  *^  might  made 
right ;"  and  Polus  of  Agrigentum,  CaUicles  of  Achamse, 
Euthydemus  of  Chios,  and  others,  that  there  is  no  other 
principle  of  obligation  for  man  than  instinct,  caprice,  and 
physical  force ;  and  that  justice  and  its  opposite  are  of 
poUtical  invention*.  Diagoras  of  Melos  was  notorious 
for  professing  atheism  (§  105).  Critias^  of  Athens,  the 
enemy  of  Socrates,  and  reckoned  among  the  partisans  of 
the  Sophists,  ascribed  the  origin  of  religion  to  political 
considerations  *,  and  appears,  like  Protagoi^as,  to  have  as- 
serted that  the  soul  was  material  and  resided  in  the  senses; 
which  last  he  appears  to  have  placed  in  the  blood*. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

FROM  SOCRATES  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  CONTEST 
BETWEEN  THE  PORCH  AND  THE  ACADEMY 
(SECOND  EPOCH  OF  GRECIAN  PHILOSOPHY). 

ill.  The  Sophists  compelled  their  antagonists  to  ex- 
amine narrowly  human  nature  and  themselves,  in  order 

*  For  example,  in  his  celebrated  iviSii^ic,  Hereulet  ad  bivium.  See  Xenoph. 
Memorab.  II,  1,  21 ;  and  Cf.  Xenophontis  Hercules  Prodiceus  et  Sllii  Italici 
Scipio,  perpetufl  no\k  illustrati  a  Gotth.  Aug.  Cubao,  Lips.  1797,  8vo. 

t  Plat.  In  Hipp.  Maj.  et  Min.  Xenofh.  Memorab.  IV,  4.  Cxc.  De  OraL 
ni,  32. 

"  Plat.  De  Republ.  I;  ed.  Bip,  torn.  VI,  p.  165,  sqq. 

*  Plat.  Gorgias,  Thestet.,  de  Republ.  IT,  de  Leg.  X,  p.  76. 
T  One  of  the  thirty  tyrante,  died  404  B.  C. 

«  Sext.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  Ill,  218  ;   Adv.  Math.  IX,  54. 

*  Arist.  De  Animi,  I,  2. 

Critije  Tyranni  Carminum  aliorumque  ingenii  Monumentorum,  quae  super- 
sunt,  dispos.  illustr.  et  emend.  Nxc  Bachius.  Praemissa  est  Critiie  Vit&  a 
Philostrato  descripta.  Lips.  1827,  8vo.  Guil.  £rn.  Web£&  de  Critia  Tyr- 
ranno  Progr.  Francf.  ad  M.  1824,  4to. 
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to  be  able  to  discover  some  solid  foundation  on  which 
philosophy  might  take  its  ground^  and  defend  the  princi- 
ples of  truth,  religion,  and  morality.  With  this  period 
began  a  better  system  of  Greek  philosophy,  established 
by  the  solid  good  sense  of  Socrates.  Philosophy  was 
diverted  into  a  new  channel,  and  proceeded  from  the 
sulgect  to  the  object^  from  man  to  external  nature,  in- 
stead of  beginning  at  the  other  end  of  the  chain.  It  be- 
came the  habit  to  investigate  no  longer  merely  specu- 
lative opinions;  but  likewise,  and  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree,  practical  ones  also.  Systematic  methods  of  proof 
were  now  pursued^  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  dili- 
gently compared.  The  want  which  all  began  to  feel  of 
positive  and  established  principles,  gave  birth  to  different 
systems ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  scrupulosity  with 
which  all  such  systems  were  examined,  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  original  inquiry. 

1 12,  This  alteration  was  effected  under  the  influence 
of  some  external  changes  of  circumstances  also.  Athens 
had  now  become,  by  her  constitution  and  her  commerce, 
by  the  character  of  her  inhabitants,  the  renown  she  had  ac- 
quired in  the  Persian  war,  and  other  political  events,  the 
focus  of  Grecian  arts  and  sciences.  In  consequence,  she 
was  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  their  philosophers :  schools 
were  formed  in  which  ideas  might  be  communicated,  the 
intellectual  powers  of  those  who  frequented  them  de- 
veloped by  more  frequent  and  more  various  contact  of 
the  opinions  of  others,  and  emulation  continually  excited 
towards  continually  higher  objects.  On  the  other  hand 
these  schools  were  liable  to  the  defect  of  fostering  by 
their  very  facilities  of  acquiring  knowledge,  a  certain  in- 
tellectual indolence  ;  increased  by  the  easy  repetition  of 
the  doctrines  of  their  teachers,  and  aided  by  the  metJiodi" 
cal  nature  of  the  instruction  itself.  It  was  to  the  power- 
ful influence  of  the  character  and  inquiries  of  Socrates, 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  period  owed  the  new  impres- 
sions and  bias  which  were  given  to  it. 
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I.     Socrates, 

The  principal  authorities  are*:  Xenophon  (particularly  the 
Memorabilia  and  Apology  of  Socrates),  and  Plato  (Apology?) 
(Compare  these  two  writers,  in  this  respect).  Secondary  sources : 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Diogenes  Laertius 
(II,  18,  sqq.),  Apuleius. 

113.  Socrates  was  born  at  Athens  in  470  or  469,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  sculptor  named  Sophroniscus,  and 
of  Phaenareta  a  midwife.  He  formed  himself  to  a  cha- 
racter completely  opposed  to  the  frivolity  and  sophistical 
habits  of  the  refined  and  corrupted  age  to  which  he  be- 
longed, living  all  the  while  in  constant  habits  of  society, 
even  with  certain  characters  less  distinguished  for  their 

*  The  pretended  Epistles  of  Socrates,  lately  publisbed  (of.  the  bibliography 
at  the  head  of  $  88),  are  spurious.  See  Chph.  Meinebs,  Judicium  de  quo- 
rumdam  Socraticorum  reliquiis  in  Comment.  Soc.  Gott.  vol.  V,  p.  45,  sqq. 


Worki  on  tkt  Life,  Doctrine,  and  Character  of  Socrates* 

Fr.  Charpentier,  La  Vie  de  Socrate,  troisieme  Mit.  Amtt.  1699,  12mo. 

J.  Gilbert  Cooper,  The  Life  of  Socrates,  collected  from  the  Memorabilia 
of  Xenophon,  and  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  Land.  1749-50,  and  1771. 

Jag.  GriLL.  Mich.  Wassbr,  Diss.  (Praes.  G.  Chr.  Knorb)  de  Vit&,  Fatis 
atque  Philos.  Socratis,  (Etting,  1720,  4to.    * 

t  W.  Fr.  Heller,  Socrates,  2  parts,  Francf.  1789-90, 8vo. 

t  C.  W.  Brumbby,  Socrates,  after  Diog.  Laertius,  Lemgo,  1800,  8vo. 

Dan.  Heinsii  Socrates,  seu  de  Doctrinfl  et  Moribus  Socratis  Oratio ;  in 
his,  Orationes,  Lugd,  Bat,  1627,  8vo. 

Dan.  Boethius,  De  Philosophic  Socratis,  p.  I.  Upt.  1788,  4to. 

t  Garnier,  The  Character  and  Philosophy  of  Socrates  ;  in  the  M^m.  de 
TAcad.  des  Inscript.  torn.  XXXIL 

t  G.  WiGOERs,  Socrates  as  a  Man,  a  Citizen,  and  Philosopher,  Rost,  1807 ; 
second  edition,  NevitreL  1811,  8vo. 

t  Ferd.  Delbruck,  Reflections  and  Inquiry  concerning  Socrates,  Cologne, 
1816,  8vo. 

J.  Andr.  Cammii  Commentatio  (Prss.  Jo.  Schwbiorjeuser)  :  Mores  So- 
cratis  ex  Xenophontis  Memorabilibus  delineati.  Argent.  1785,  4to. 

J.  Hacker,  Diss.  (Prss.  Fr.  Volkm.  Reinhahd),  Imago  Vitae  Morumque 
Socratis  e  Scriptoribus  vetustis,  Viteb.  1787,  8vo. 

J.  Lusac,  Oratio  de  Socrate  Give,  Lugd,  Bat.  1796,  4to. 

Fr.  Mbntzii  Socrates  nee  Officiosus  Maritus,  nee  laudandus  pater  fami- 
lias,  Lips.  1716,  4to. 

Jou.  Math.  Gesneri  Socrates  Sanctus  pa?derasta,  in  Comment.  Soc.  Reg. 
Getting,  torn.  11. 
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virtues  than  their  accomplishments.      He  took  for  his 
model    the    abstract   idea   of  a  true  philosopher,   who 
throughout  his  life,  as  a  man,  and  as  a  citizen,  should  ex- 
hibit an  instance  of  the  perfectibiUty  of  human  nature. 
He  became  the  instructor  of  his  countrymen  and  of  man- 
kind, not  for  the  love  of  lucre  nor  of  reputation,  but  in 
consequence  of  a  sense  of  duty.     He  was  desirous  above 
all  things  to  repress  the  flight  of  speculative  theories  by 
the  force  of  an  imperturbable  good  sense ;    to  submit  the 
pretensions  of  science  to  the  control  of  a  higher  autho- 
rity, that  of  virtue ;  and  to  re-unite  reUgion  to  morality. 
'Without  becoming,  properly  speaking,  the  founder  of  a 
school  or  system  of  philosophy,  he  drew  around  him,  by 
the  charms  of  his  conversation,  a  crowd  of  young  men 
and  others,  inspiring  them  with  more  elevated  thoughts 
and   sentiments,  and  forming  several  of  those  most  de- 
voted to  him  into  very  brilliant  characters.      He  en- 
countered   the  Sophists  with   the  arms  of  good  sense, 
irony,  and  the  powerful  argument  of  his  personal  charac- 
ter.    A  constant  enemy  to  mysticism  and  philosophical 
charlatanism  (even  in  the  circumstances  of  private  life), 
he  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  many ;  under  which 
be  ultimately  fell  ^,  being  put  to  death  by  hemlock  in  the 
year  400  B.  C.  S  Ol.  XCV,  1. 

114.  Although,  properly  speaking,  Socrates  was  not 

^  t  On  the  Trial  of  Socrates,  etc.  by  Th.  Christ.  Tyschen,  in  the  Bib- 
lioth.  der  alten  Literatur  und  KunsL,  I  and  II  fasc.  1786. 

t  W.S'OvERN,  On  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  Berl.  1826.    With  addi- 
tions, ibid.  1827. 

M.  Car.  Em.Kettner,  Socratem  Criminis  majestatis  accusatum  vindicat. 
Lipi.  1738,  4to. 

SioxsM.  Fr.  Dresigii  Epistola  de  Socrate  juste  Damnato,  Lipt,  1738,  4to. 

t  J.  C.  Cbph.  Nachtioall,  On  the  Condemnation  of  Socrates,  etc.  in  the 
Deutsche  Monatsschrift,  June  1790,  p.  127,  sqq. 

Car.  Lud.  Richter,  Commentatt.  I,  II,  III,  de  Libert  quam  Cicero  vocat 
Socratit  Contumaci&,  Catsel,  1788-90,  4to. 

«  Ge.  Christ.  Ibbeckbn,  Diss,  de  Socrate  Mortem  minns  fortiter  subeunte, 
Lipt,  1735,  4to. 

Jo.  Sam.  Muller,  Ad  Actum  oratorio-dramaticum  de  Morte  Socratis  in- 
vitans,  prafationis  loco,  pro  Socratis  fortitadine  in  subeundft  Morte  contra 
Ibbeckmium  pauca  disputat.  Hamb,  1738,  fol. 
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the  founder  of  a  philosophical  school,  yet  by  his  charac- 
ter, his  example,  by  i^hat  he  taught,  and  his  manner  of 
communicating  it,  he  rendered,  as  a  wise  man  and  popu- 
lar  teacher,  immense  services  to  the  cause  of  philosophy: 
calling  the  attention  of  inquirers  to  those  subjects  which 
are  of  everlasting  importance  to  man,  and  pointing  out 
the  source  from  which  our  knowledge  (to  be  complete), 
must  be  derived;  from  an  investigation  of  our  own  minds 

God.  Wilh.  Pauli,  Diss,  de  PkUosopbid  Moral!  Socratis,  Hal. 
1714,  4to. 

Edwards,   The   Socratic  System  of  Morals  as  delivered  in 
Xenoph.  Memorab.  Oxfordy  1773,  8vo. 

LuD.  DissEN,  Programma  de  Philosophic  Morali  in  Xeno- 
phontis  de  Socrate  Commentariis  tradita,  Gbtt,  1812,  4to. 

115.  The  exclusive  object  of  the  philosophy  of  So- 
crates was  the  attainment  of  correct  ideas  concerning 
moral  and  religious  obligation;  concerning  the  end  of 
man's  being,  and  the  perfection  of  his  nature ;  and  lastly 
his  duties ;  all  of  which  he  discussed  in  an  unpretending 
and  popular  manner ;  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  the 
moral  sense  within  us.  1st.  The  chief  happiness  of  man 
consists  in  knowing  the  good  which  it  his  duty  to  do,  and 
acting  accordingly :  this  is  the  highest  exercise  of  his 
faculties,  and  in  this  consists  eiv^aSla  (right-action)'^. 
The  means  to  this  end  are  self-knowledge,  and  the 
habit  of  self-control.  Wisdom  {<ro<pta)^  which  he  often, 
represents  as  moderation  (<r«fpo(n;yij),  may  be  said,  to  em- 
brace all  the  virtues  * ;  and  on  this  account  he  sometimes 
called  virtue  a  science'.  The  duties  of  man  towards 
himself  embrace  also  iyxpdreia  (continence),  and  courage, 
{Sty^pcia)^.  Our  duties  towards  others  are  comprised 
in  justice  (piKcuoai^vyi) ;  the  fulfilment,  that  is,  of  the  laws, 
human  and  divine.     Socrates  appears  to  have  been  the 

^  Xenoph.  Memorab.  Ill,  §  14,  sqq. ;  Cf.  1,  5 ;  IV,  A,  5,  6. 

e  Ibid.  Ill,  9,  $  4  et  5. 

'  Arist.  £th.  Nicom.  VI,  13. 

f  Xenoph.  Memorab.  I,  5,  $  4 ;  IV,  5,  $  6  ;  IV,  6,  §  10,  sqq. 
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first  to  make  allusion  to  natural  right  or  justice-^* 
Sdly.  Virtue  and  true  happiness  (eC^aifjtoyia)  he  held  to  be 
inseparably  united  ^  3dly«  Religion  (edtripeia),  is  the 
homage  rendered  to  the  Divinity  by  the  practice  of  virtue; 
and  consists  in  a  continual  endeavour  to  effect  all  the 
good  which  our  faculties  permit  us  to  do^.  4thly.  The 
Supreme  Being  is  the  first  author  and  the  guardian  of 
the  laws  of  morals*:  his  existence  is  proved  by  the  order 
and  harmony  observable  in  all  nature;  both  in  the  inward 
constitution  of  man^  and  the  world  without.  (First  instance 
of  theology  deduced  firom  the  order  of  nature).  He  is  a 
rational  but  invisible  Being,  revealing  himself  only  by  his 
works"*.  Socrates  acknowledged,  moreover,  a  Provi- 
dence ;  (to  which  doctrine  he  superadded  a  belief  in  divi- 
nation, and  in  a  tutelar  daemon  of  his  own)**;   with  the 


^  Xenoph.  Memorab.  IV,  c.  4,  c.  6,  §  12.    Tb  ^6<ni  Sixawv. 

J  AC.  GviL.  Feuerlin,  Diss.  Historico-philosophica,  Jus  Naturs  Socratis, 
Altdorf.  1719,  4to. 

>  Xenoph.  Memorab.  Ill,  9 ;  IV,  2,  $  34,  sqq. ;  1, 6,  $  10.  Cic.  Offic.  Ill,  3. 

k  Ibid.I,  1,  $2,  3;   III,  9,  $  16. 

»  Ibid.  I,  2,  4  J  IV,  3,  4.    Plat.  Apol.  Socr.  c.  15. 

*  M.  Lud.Theoph.  Mylii  Diss,  de  Socratis  Theologifl,  Jen.  1714,  4to. 

J.  Fr.  Aufschlagbb,  Comment.  (Pneside  J.  Schweighxuser)  :  Theologia 
Socratis  ex  Xenopb.  Memorab.  excerpta.  Argent.  1785, 4to. 

"God.  Olbakii  Dissert,  de  Socratis  Dsmonio,  Lipt,  1702;  and  in 
Stanlet,  Hist.  Philos.  p.  130,  sqq. 

t  Chph.  Mexnbrs,  On  the  Genius  of  Socrates,  in  part  III.  of  his  Misc. 

Woriu. 

t  On  the  Genius  of  Socrates,  a  Philosophical  Inquiry,  by  Aug.  G.  Ublb, 
Hanov,  1778, 8vo.   The  same,  previously  pablished  in  the  Deutaches  Museum, 

1777. 

t  Parallel  between  the  Genius  of  Socrates  and  the  Miracles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
by  Doctor  Less,  GUtting,  1778,  8vo.  an  Answei  to  the  preceding. 

See  also  the  Dissert,  of  Schlosser,  Gotting.  1778,  fasc.  I,  p.  71  and  76. 

t  On  the  Genius  of  Socrates,  a  new  Philosophical  Inquiry  (by  J.  Chph. 
KfENio),  Franrf,  and  Leipt.   1777,  8vo. 

t  B.  J.  C.  JusTi,  On  the  Genius  of  Socrates,  Leips.  1779,  8vo. 

Rob.  Nareb,  An  Essay  on  the  Demon  or  Divination  of  Socrates,  Land. 
1782, 8vo. 

Matth.  Frem ling,  De  Genio  Socratis,  Lund,  1793,  4to. 

t  J.  C.  Nacbtigall,  Did  Socrates  Believe  in  his  Genius^  Deutsche  Mo- 
naissckrift.  1794,  fosc.  XI,  p.  326. 

J.  Fr.  Schaarscbmidt,  Socratis  Dsmonium  per  tot  secula  a  tot  hominibus 
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other  attributes  of  the  Divinity  which  have  a  reference  to 
the  good  government  of  the  world  without,  and  in  parti- 
cular of  man  ^  He  deemed  that  beyond  this  his  inquiries 
ought  not  to  extend.  5thly.  The  soul  he  considered  to 
be  a  divine  essence,  or  partaking  of  the  divine  nature. 
He  believed  it  to  approximate  the  Divinity  (furexfuf  roZ 
Bfov),  in  respect  of  its  reason  and  invisible  energy,  and  on 
this  account  he  considered  it  immortal  p.  6thly.  All  the 
other  arts  and  sciences  which  have  no  reference  to  prac- 
tice he  looked  upon  as  vain,  without  object,  and  unac- 
ceptable to  God:  though  he  himself  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  mathematics,  and  the  speculations  of 
the  Sophists  ^. 

116.  The  method  of  teaching  observed  by  Socrates '' 
was  a  sort  of  intellectual  obstetricism  (/Aaicvriicij) ;  agree- 
ably to  which  he  made  it  his  practice  to  elicit  from  each, 
in  conversation,  the  principles  of  his  convictions,  em- 
ploying induction  and  analogy.  His  own  good  natural 
sense  suggested  to  him  this  method ;  which  was  admir- 
ably calculated  to  refute  the  Sophists  by  making  them 
contradict  themselves".     In  such  encounters  he   armed 


doctis  examinatam  quid  et  quale  fuerit,  num  tandem  constat  1    Nivemont. 
1812,  8to. 

®  Xenopu.  Memorab.  I,  4  ;  IV,  3. 

P  Ibid.  I,  4,  $  8,  9  ;   IV,  3,   $  14 ;   Cyropaed.  VIII,  7.     Plat.  Phedo, 
c.  8,  sqq. 

t  W.  G.  Tennbmann,  Doctrines  and  Opinions  of  the  Socratic  School  re- 
specting the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Jena,  1791,  8vo. 

4  Xbnoph.  Memorab.  I,  1,  $  15  ;  IV,  7.    Cic.Tusc.  Qaa»t.  V,  3;  Acad. 
1, 4. 

'  "Fn.  Mevzii  Diss,  de  Socratis  Methodo  docendi  non  omnino  pnescriben- 
d&,  Liju.  1740,  4to. 

J.  Christ.  Lossius,  De  Arte  Obstetricii  Socratis,  Erf,  1785,  4to. 

t  Fr.  M.  Vierthaler,  Spirit  of  the  Socratic  Method,  SaUb.  1793,  8vo.; 
second  ed.  Wurtb.  1810. 

t  J.  F.  Graffs,  The  Socratic  Method  in  its  Primitive  Form,  Gott.  1794  ; 
third  ed.  1798, 8vo. 

G.  J.  SiEVEHs,  De  Methodo  Socratic^,  Slew,  1810. 

*  t  C.  Fr.  Fracuier,  Dissertation  on  the  Irony  of  Socrates,  his  pretended 
Familiar  Genius,  and  his  Character ;  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions, torn.  IV. 
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himself  with  his  characteristic  tl^ye^a,  or  affected  igno- 
rance^ and  with  his  peculiar  logic  ^ 

117.  The  services  which  Socrates  has  rendered  to  phi- 
losophy are  twofold ;  negative  and  positive.  Negative, 
inasmuch  as  he  avoided  all  vain  discussions ;  combated 
mere  speculative  reasoning  on  substantial  grounds;  and 
had  the  wisdom  to  acknowledge  ignorance  when  neces- 
sary ;  but  without  attempting  to  determine  accurately 
what  is  capable,  and  what  is  not,  of  being  accurately 
known.  Positive,  inasmuch  as  he  examined  with  great 
ability  the  ground  directly  submitted  to  our  understand- 
ing, and  of  which  Man  is  the  centre ;  without,  however, 
any  profound  investigation  of  the  difierent  ideas  and  mo- 
tives which  influence  practice*  He  first  distinguished 
that  Free-will  and  Nature  were  both  under  the  domi- 
nion of  certain  laws ;  pointed  out  the  proper  sources  of 
all  knowledge;  and  finally  laid  open  new  subjects  for 
philosophic  research. 

Chr.  Fred.  Liebeoott  Simon,  Diss.  (Prses.  W.  T.  Kruo), 
de  Socratis  mentis  in  Philosophiam  rite  sestimandis,  Viteh,  1797, 
4to. 

f  Fr.  Schleierhacher,  On  the  Merit  of  Socrates  as  a  Phi- 
losopher ;  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Class  of  Philosophers  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  1818,  4to.  p.  50. 

118.  As  Socrates  divided  his  time  among  men  of 
very  difierent  habits  and  dispositions,  some  more  in- 
clined to  active  life,  some  to  retired  study,  a  great 
number  of  disciples  in  very  different  classes  of  society, 
and  with  very  different  views,  were  formed  by  his  con- 
versations, and  still  more  by  his  method  of  teaching, 
so  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  understand- 
ing*.    The  Athenians  Xenophon^  (cf.  §  118,)  jEscAines, 

*  XsNOPH.  Memorab.  IV,  2.    Plat.  Theaetet,  Meno,  Sympoi.  p.  260. 
Cic.  Dc,  Fin.  II,  i. 
■  Cic.  De  Oratare,  III,  16.    Dxoo.  Labrt.  Procem.  sect  10. 
«  Bom  about  450,  died  360  B.  C. 
Oq  the  pretended  letters  of  the  Socratic  philosophers,  see  the  remark  above, 

$113- 
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Simo^,  Crito,  and  the  Tfaeban  Cebes*^  disseminated  the 
principles  of  their  master  and  lived  agreeably  to  them. 
Among  those  who  especially  devoted  themselves  to  the 
pursuits  of  philosophy,  Antisthenes  the  Athenian,  founder 
of  the  Cynic  school,  subsequently  ArUtippus^  the  chief 
of  the  Cyrenaic,  and  afterwards  Pyrrho,  gave  their  at- 
tention exclusively  to  questions  of  morals,  and  their  prac- 
tical apphcation.  Euclid  of  Megara,  Phcedo  of  Elis, 
Menedemus  of  Eretria,  were  occupied  with  theoretical 
or  metaphysical  inquiries.  The  more  exalted  genius  of 
Plato  embraced  at  once  both  these  topics,  and  united 
the  two  principal  branches  of  Socraticism ;  either  of 
which  separately  was  found  sufficient  to  employ  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Socratic  philosophers.  When  we  examine 
the  spirit  of  these  different  schools,  the  Cynics,  the  Cy- 
renaics,  the  Pyrrhonists,  and  the  M egareans ;  (as  for  the 
schools  of  Elis  and  Eretria  we  are  but  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  them);  and  lastly,  that  of  the  Platonists; 
we  find  that  the  four  first  did  little  more  than  expand  the 
ideas  of  Socrates,  with  partial  views  of  his  system ;  while 
the  latter  is  distinguished  by  a  boundless  activity,  allied 
to  the  true  Socratic  spirit ;  and  which  explored  all  the 
subjects  of  philosophic  investigation. 

II.    Partial  Systems  of  the  Socratics. 

I.   Cynics. 

Authorities :  Xenophon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Sex- 
tus  Empiricus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  VI. 

Ge.  Gottfr.  Richteri  Diss,  de  Cynicis,  Lips.  1701,  4to. 

J.  Ge.  Meuschenii  Disp.  de  Cynicis,  Kilon.  1703,  4to. 

A.  OoKRiKO,  ExpUcatur  cur  Socratici  Philotophicarum,  qua  inter  se  Dis- 
MDtiebant,  Doctrintnim  Prindpes,  a  Socratis  Philosophic  longius  recdsserint* 
ParUnopoL  1816,  4to. 

7  The  authenticity  of  the  two  dialogues  attributed  to  him  is  contested. 
See  BoECKH,  Simonis  Socratici,  ut  videtur,  Dialogi  quatuor.  Additi  sunt 
incerti  auctoris  (vulgo  JEscbinis)  Dialogi  Eryxias  et  Axiochus,  ed.  Aug. 
BoECKH,  Heidelb.  1810,  8vo. 

■  The  writing  known  under  the  name  of  Uiva^  (Cebetis  Tabula)  is  also  at- 
tributed to  a  Stoic  of  Cyzicus,  of  a  later  age.  See  also,  Fh.  G.  Klopfer,  De 
C.  TabuU,  Zwick,  ISlS,  4to. 
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Chkist.  Glieb.  Joscher,  Progr.  de  Cynicis  nuM  re  teneri 
Yolentibus,  Lips,  1743,  4to. 

Fr«  Mentzii  Progr.  de  Cynismo  nee  Philosopho  nee  homine 
dignoy  Lips.  1744,  4to. 

AntUthenes. 

GoTTLOB  LuD.  RicHTER,  Diss.  de  Vitl^,  moribus  ac  placitb 
Andflthenis  Cynici,  Jen,  1724,  4to. 

LuD.  Chr.  Grellii  Progr.  de  Antisthene  Cynioo,  Lips,  1728, 
8vo. 

119.  Antisthenes,  an  Athenians  at  first  the  disciple  of 
Gorgias,  afterwards  the  friend  and  admirer  of  Socrates  ; 
was  virtuous  even  to  excess,  and  proportionably  arro- 
gant. He  placed  the  supreme  good  of  man  in  virtue ; 
which  he  defined  to  consist  in  abstinence  and  privations, 
as  the  means  of  assuring  to  us  our  independence  of  ex- 
ternal objects :  by  such  a  course  he  maintained  that  man 
can  reach  the  highest  perfection,  the  most  absolute  feli- 
city, and  become  like  to  the  Deity«  Nothing  is  so  beautiful 
as  virtue ;  nothing  as  deformed  as  vice ;  {/a/ya$^  Ka>^,  rib 
Kcucit  al<rxjf<£) ;  all  things  else  are  indifferent  {A^tdipcfa),  and 
consequently  unworthy  of  our  efforts  to  attain  them^ 
On  these  principles  he  built  a  system  of  practice  so  ex- 
cessively simple,  as  to  exclude  even  the  decencies  of 
social  life;  and  for  the  same  reasons  professed  a  con- 
tempt for  speculative  science  °,  alleging  that  the  natures 
of  things  are  undefinable.  He  maintained  also  that  opi- 
nions are  all  identical,  and  that  no  man  can  refute  those 
of  another  \  We  must  not  omit  his  idea  of  one  Divinity, 
superior  to  those  adored  by  the  populace  \ 

1  SO.  In  spite  of  the  unattractive  austerity  of  his  way  of 

»  Flouiished  about  380  B.C. 

^  Dxoo.  Lasrt.  VI»  ll»  Bqq.,  103,  106. 

c  Notwithstanding,  many  works  of  his  are  quoted  (Dioo.  Lairt.  VI,  16, 
sqq.)  of  which  only  two  speeches  remain  to  us,  printed  among  the  Orat  Grcc. 
of  RiiiKx,  torn.  VIII,  p.  52,  sqq. 

<>  Arxst.  MeUph.  VIII,  3,  V,  29.    Plat.  Sophist.,  p.  270. 

«  Cic.  De  Nat  Deor.  1, 13. 

h2 
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life,  which  procured  him  the  surname  of  ATXom/W,  Antis- 
theneSy  by  his  lofty  spirit  and  the  eccentricity  of  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  drew  about  him  a  great  number  of 
partisans,  who  were  called  Cynics;  whether  from  the  Cy^ 
nosarges J  y^here  their  master  taught,  or  from  the  rude- 
ness of  their  manners'.  Among  these  we  remark  Z)f- 
ogenes  otSinoi^e^f  said,  on  doubtful  authority,  to  have  lived 
in  a  tub;  who  gave  himself  the  name  of  Ki/wy^,  and  prac- 
tised a  species  of  asceticism':  and  after  him,  his  disciple 
Crates  of  Thebes  ^  and  his  wife,  Hipparchia  of  Maronea; 
but  these  latter  are  not  distinguished  for  having  contri- 
buted any  thing  to  the  cause  of  science.  Onesicritus  of 
i^gina,  Metrocles  the  brother  of  Hipparchia,  Mommtts 
of  Syracuse,  Menedemus,  and  Menippus,  are  cited,  but  less 
frequently.  The  Cynic  school  finally  merged  in  that  of 
the  Stoics :  it  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  rise  again 
in  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding  the  birth  of  our 
Lord ;  but  without  displaying  the  spirit,  merely  by  affect- 
ing the  exterior  of  the  ancient  Cynics  ^ 

II.  Cyrenaics. 

Autiiorities :  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Sextos 
Empiricus,  adv.  Math.  VII,  11,  Diog.  Laert.  II. 

'  Dioo.  Lasrt.  VI,  13  et  16. 

ff  Bom  414,  died  324  B.C. 

«»  Dioo.  Labrt.  VI.  20—81. 

'  The  letters  which  bear  his  name  (^probably  suppoeititious),  are  found  in 
the  Collection  publithed  by  Aldus  Manut.  (reprinted  at  Geneva,  1606)  ; 
twenty-two  more  exist,  according  to  the  notice  of  the  unedited  letters  of  Di- 
ogenes,  etc.,  by  M.  Boissonade,  Notices  and  Extracts  from  the  MSS.  in  the 
King's  Library,  torn.  X,  p.  ii,  p.  122,  sqq.  (French). 

For  remarks  on  this  philosopher  consult : 

t  F.  A.  Grimaldi,  Life  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  Naples,  1777,  8to.  (Ital.) 

Chph.  Mar.  Wieland,  Swicpariyc  fiaiv6fifvoQ,  or  Dialogues  of  Diogenes 
of  Sinope,  Leipt.  1770  ;  and  among  his  works. 

Fried.  Mentzii  Diss,  de  Fastu  Philosophico,  virtutis  colore  Infucato,  in 
imagine  Diogenis  Cynici,  Lipt,  1712,  4to. 

Jo.  Mart.  Barkudsii  Apologeticnm  quo  Diogenem  Cynicum  a  crimine 
et  stultitis  et  iroprudentis  expeditum  sistit,  Regiom,  1727,  4to. 

^  Dioo.  Laert.  VI,  85,  sqq.  Cf.  Juliani  Imperat.  Orat.  VI,  ed.  Span- 
GENB.,  p.  199. 

1  Luciani  Kvviic6c,  and  other  Dialogues. 
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Frid.  Mekzii  Aiistippus  Philosophus  Socraticus,  sive  de  ejiu 
Vita,  Moribus  et  Dogmatibus  Commentarius,  Hal,  1719,  4to. 

'\  Batteux,  Elucidation  of  the  Morals  of  Aristippus,  to  ex- 
plain a  passage  of  Horace ;  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  torn.  XXVI. 

-f-  C.  M.  WiELAND,  Aristippus,  and  some  of  his  Contempo- 
raries, 4  vols.  Leips.  1800, 1802.  Works  complete,  vols.  XXXIII 
—XXXVI. 

H.  KuNHARDT,  Diss.  Philos.  Histor.  de  Aristippi  Philosophia 
Morali,  quatenus  ilia  ex  ipsius  Philosophi  dictis  secundum  Laer- 
tium  potest  derivari,  Helmst,  1796,  4to. 

121.  Aristippus  "  of  Cyrene,  a  colonial  city  of  Africa; 
born  to  easy  circumstances^  and  of  a  light  and  sportive 
character^  had,  i^hen  he  first  attended  the  conversations 
of  SocrateSy  an  inclination  for  self-indulgence,  which  the 
latter  eventually  succeeded  in  rendering  more  elevated , 
without  being  able  to  eradicate  °.  He  made  the  summum 
bonum  and  the  riu^  of  man  to  consist  in  enjoyment^  ac- 
companied with  good  taste,  and  freedom  of  mind,  t^  k^o- 

Te7y  Koi  fA.^  ifrr&a'6ai  vfiovSif  a^i<rroif,  od  to  fMi  xfia-Beu^,      Other 

pursuits  and  sciences  he  made  very  light  of,  especially 
the  Mathematics  p.  His  grandson  Aristippus,  surnamed 
Metrodidactus  (because  instructed  by  his  mother  Arete, 
daughter  of  the  elder  Aristippus  ^),  was  the  first  to  de- 
velop, on  these  principles,  a  complete  system  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  self-indulgence,  ^$ow(rfi^<.  This  sort  of  philo- 
sophy takes  for  its  basis  the  afiections,  principally  of  the 
body  (v^);  which  it  divides  into  pleasurable  and  the 
reverse;  giving  the  preference  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses.  Its  degraded  object  is  not  tHaitMvtay  but  merely 
present  and  actual  enjoyment  (^Soi^  iv  iriyi}<rci);  allowing 
something  to  wisdom  and  virtue  (as  they  were  pleased  to 
term  them),  as  means  of  attaining  thereto '.     The  philo- 

■  Flourished  380  B.C. 

■  DxoG.  Laert.  11,  65,  sqq.  Plutarch.  Adv.  Principem  Indoct.  II,  p. 
779.    Xemoph.  Memorab.  II,  1 ;  et  III,  8. 

®  DioG.  Laebt.  II,  75. 

P  Dioo.  Laert.  II,  75.    Abist.  Met.  Ill,  2. 

1  J.  Gb.  Eck,  De  Arete  Philosophy,  Liftt,  1775,  8vo. 

'  Dioo.  Laebt.  II,  86,  sqq.    Eusbb.  Prep.  Evang.  XIV,  18. 
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sophy  of  these  teachers  (neglecting  logic  and  the  natural 
sciences),  was  confined  to  what  they  called  a  system  of 
morals ;  built  entirely  on  that  of  the  sensations,  as  being 
the  only  objects  of  knowledge  concerning  which  we  are 
not  liable  to  err  {Karakt^gria  koI  ahKz4/€Virra*)f  and  at  the 
same  time  the  only  criteria  of  virtue  K 

122.  This  species  of  philosophy,  when  it  came  to  be 
compared  with  our  notions  of  Truth,  Justice,  and  Reli- 
gion, gave  birth  to  a  subdivision  of  the  sect  of  Cyrenaics, 
called  also  Hdonics  {yfiov^KoC).  Theodorus  (of  Cyrene?), 
surnamed  the  Atheist y  a  disciple  of  the  second  Aristip- 
pus  ",  and  probably  also  of  the  Stoic  Zeno,  the  Sceptic 
Pyrrho,  and  others  ',  taking,  like  his  predecessors,  Sensa- 
tion for  the  basis  of  his  argument,  ended  by  denying  the 
existence  of  all  objects  of  perception;  disallowed  the 
reaUty  of  an  universal  criterium  of  Truth,  and  thus 
opened  the  way  for  the  Sceptic  school :  framing  to  him- 
self a  system  {Indifferenttsm,)  which  excluded  all  differ- 
ences of  right  and  wrong,  in  Morals  and  in  Religion,  and 
assuming  pleasure  or  gaiety  (xap«i),  as  the  final  end  of  ex- 
istence. His  followers  denominated  themselves  8€o8»pcio«y. 
His  disciple,  Bio  of  Borysthenis  %  and  Euhemerus  (ac- 
cording to  some  of  Messene*),  made  an  application  of 

*  Cf.  Dioo.  Labrt.  II,  92.    Czc.  Acad.  Quaest.  IV,  46. 

<  Dioo.  Lairt.  II,  86,  sqq.  Sbxt.  Empir.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  11,  16,  191 
—198. 

»  Flourished  about  300  B.  C 

'  SuiDAs,  s.  h.  T.  DiOG.  Lasrt.  86  et  97,  sqq. 

y  Sextus,  Adv.  Math.  VII,  191,  sqq.  Plutarch.  Adv.  Colot.,  XIV,  p. 
177.    EusBB.  Prep.  Evang.  XIV.  18.    Dioo.  Labrt.  II,  93,  97—100. 

*  Bio  the  Borysthenite,  called  also  the  Sophist,  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  centuiy  B.  C* 

See  Baylb's  Dictionary:  et  Marius  Hoogvliet,  Specimen  Philosophico- 
criticum  continens  Diatriben  de  Bione  Borysthenita,  etc.,  Lugd,  Bat,  1821, 
4to. 

*  The  fragments  of  his  woilc,  entitled,  *Iepd  Avaypa^fi,  in  Died.  Sic,  Bibl. 
Hist  ed.  Vesselino,  torn.  II,  633 ;  and  among  the  fragments  of  Ennius,  who 
had  translated  them  into  Latin.  Idem,  ed.  Hessbl,  p.  212.  See  also,  con- 
cerning Euhemerus  and  Euhemerism : 

t  Sbvin,  Researches  concerning  the  Life  and  Works  of  Euhemerus  ; 
t  Four  MONT,  Dissertation  on  the  Work  of  Euhemerus,  entitled,  'ItpA  dva- 
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this  doctrine  to  the  religion  then  prevalent  \  Hegesias, 
who  in  the  time  of  Ptolemey  taught  at  Alexandria,  a  na^ 
tive  of  Cyrene  and  pupil  of  the  Cyrenaic  ParcebateSf  was 
equally  decided  in  maintaining  the  indifference  of  right 
and  wrong,  but  asserted  that  perfect  pleasure  is  un*- 
attainable  in  our  present  state  (i^^itavov  Koi  dnwaf  rr^y), 
and  concluded  that  death  was  therefore  preferable  to  life* 
Hence  he  was  sumamed  neia-dcCyaroc^  He  became  the 
founder  of  a  sect,  the  Hegesiacs. 

123.  Anniceris  of  Cyrene,  who  appears,  like  Hegesias, 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Parsebates,  and  to  have  taught 
at  Alexandria,  endeavoured,  without  renouncing  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  sect,  to  get  rid  of  their  revolting  conse- 
quences, and  to  reconcile  them  with  our  sentiments  in 
favour  of  friendship  and  patriotism,  by  pleading  the  re- 
fined pleasures  of  benevolence^:  thus  making  the  Cyre- 
naic system  approximate  that  of  Epicurus.  The  success 
of  the  latter  caused  the  downfal  of  the  Cyrenaic  school. 

III.     Pyrrho  and  Timan. 

Authorities:  Cic.  De  Fin.  II,  13  ;  IV,  16.  Sextui  Empiri- 
cus.  Diog.  Laert.  IX,  61,  sqq.  105,  sqq.  Euseb.  Prsp.  Evang. 
XIV,  18. 

Cf.  the  bibliography  §  38,  II,  a, 

•f-  G.  P.  DE  Cbouzaz,  Examination  of  Pyrrhonism,  Ancient 
and  Modern,  Hague,  1733  (French).  Extracts  of  the  same 
work  in,  Formey,  Triumph  of  Evidence  ;  with  a  Prelim.  Dissert, 
by  M.  DE  Haller,  Berlin,  1756,  2  vols.  8vo.  (French). 

ypa^Ti,  etc. ;  and  t  Foucrer,  Memoirs  on  the  System  of  Euhemerus,  in  the 
Mem.  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  torn.  VIII,  XV,  XXXIV.  (all  French.) 

■>  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  I,  42.  Plutarch.  Adv.  Stoicoe,  XIV,  p.  77  ;  De  Is. 
et  Osir.,  torn.  VII,  p.  420,  ed.  Reiske.  Sextus,  Adv.  Math.  IX,  17, 61, 55. 
Dioo.  Laert.  II,  97  ;  et  IV,  46—58.  Diod.  Sicul.  V,  11  et  45.  Lact. 
Div.  Instit.  I,  11. 

«  Cic.  Tubc.  Quest.  I,  34.  Dioo.  Laert.  II,  86,  93,  sqq.  Val.  Max. 
XVIII,  9. 

J.  J.  Rambacr,  Progr.  de  Hegesia  TruffOavdrifi,  QiudUmh,  1771,  4to. 
Jdtm.  in  his  Sylloge  Diss,  ad  rem  Litterariam  pertintntium,  Hamb,  1790,  8vo. 
No.  IV. 

*  DioG.  Laert.  II,  96,  97. 
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J.  Arrhenii  Diss,  de  Philosophill  Pyrrhonifi,  Ups.  1708,  4to. 

God.  Ploucquet,  Diss,  de  EpocM  Pyrrhonis,  Tubing.  1758, 
4to. 

J.  Glieb.  Munch,  Diss,  de  Notione  ac  Indole  Scepticismi, 
nominatiin  Pyrrhonismi,  AUd.  1796,  4to. 

J  AC.  Bruckeri,  Observatio  de  Pyirhone  si  Scepticismi  Univer- 
salis macul4  absolvendo,  Miscell.  Hist.  Philos,  p.  1. 

C.  Vict.  Kikderyater,  Diss.  Adumbratio  Questionis,  an 
Pyrrhonis  Doctrin4  omnis  toUatiir  yirtus,  Lips,  1789,  4to. 

RicARD.  Brodersen,  Dc  Philosophia  Pyrrhonid,  Kil,  1819,  4to. 

J.  RuD.  Thorbecke,  Responsio  ad  Qu.  Philos.  etc.  num  quid 
in  Dogmaticis  oppugnandis  inter  Academicos  et  Scepticos  inter- 
fiierit  (?),  1820,  4to. 

J.  Frid.  Lanoheikrick,  Diss.  I  et  II  de  Timonis  YitH,  Doc- 
tiind,  Scriptis,  Lips.  1729-31. 

124.  Pyrrho  of  Elis*,  originally  a  painter,  together 
with  his  master  Anaxarchus  accompanied  Alexander  in 
his  campaigns,  and  subsequently  became  a  priest  at  Elis. 
In  common  with  Socrates  (whom  in  some  particulars  he 
resembled),  he  maintained  that  virtue  alone  is  desirable'; 
that  every  thing  else,  even  science,  is  useless  and  unpro- 
fitable. To  support  this  last  proposition,  he  alleged 
that  the  contradiction  existing  between  the  different 
principles  supported  by  disputants  {&m\oyia,  Sufrl6€<nq  rSp 
xiytov),  demonstrates  the  incomprefiensibilitt/  of  things 
(&Kara\ii4^M).  All  this,  he  argued,  should  make  a  philoso- 
pher withhold  his  assent  (^v€X€<y),  and  endeavour  to  main- 
tain an  axaBita,  or  freedom  from  all  impressions.  By  this 
doctrine,  Pyrrho  and  his  school  attached  a  special  mean- 
ing on  the  word  vKiiifn;  (examination),  which  had  already 
been  frequently  employed  more  loosely  ^.  His  friend  and 
pupil    Timon^  a  physician  of  Phlius,  and  previously  a 


•  Flouriihed  about  340,  died  about  288  B.  C. 

'  Cic.  De  Orat.  Ill,  17  ;  De  Finib.  Ill,  3  ;  Acad.  Quasst.  II,  42. 

s  Dioo.  Laert.  IX,  70,  sqq.  Sext.  Empir.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  I,  209,  sqq. 
AuL.  Gell.  XI,  5. 

Hence  the  PyrrhoDists  are  also  called  Sceptics,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  :  they  have  been  more  properly  denominated  Ephecties  (from  irrox^,  sus- 
pension of  judgment),  Zetetics,  and  Aporetics  (investigators,  and  doubters). 
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pupil  of  Stflpo  at  Megara  ^,  carried  still  farther  this  sys- 
tem of  scepticism^  which  had  begun  on  moral  principles  *^ 
and  maintained  with  sarcastic  bitterness  the  following  pro- 
positions^ against  the  Dogmatics*:  the  doctrines  of  the 
Dogmatics  are  founded  not  on  substantial  principles,  but 
mere  hypotheses  : — the  objects  of  their  speculations  do 
not  come  within  the  compass  of  certain  knowledge : — all 
science  is  to  be  accounted  vain,  as  not  contributing  to 
happiness: — ^in  questions  of  practice  we  ought  to  give  ear 
only  to  the  voice  of  our  own  nature,  that  is  of  our  sensa- 
tions ;  and  by  withholding  the  assent  in  matters  of  specula- 
tion {ifeta-uz),  should  endcavour  to  retain  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  unalterable  repose  (<&Tapa{/a)^  A  question  has 
been  raised  whether  the  Ten  sources  of  doubt  (tmtoi  or  rp^oi 
'nj^#»ox50»  of  the  Sceptics",  are  the  work  of  Pyrrho  or 
Timon.     The  latter  left  behind  him  no  disciple  of  note. 

IV.     Megaric  School. 

Authorities  :  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Diog. 
Laert.  II. 

J.  Casp.  Guntheri  Diss,  de  Methodo  Disputandi  Megarica, 
Jen.  1707,  4to. 

J.  Ebn.  Junn.  Walch,  Commentatio  de  Philosophiis  Veterum 
Criticis,  Jen.  1755,  4to. 

G.  LuD.  Spalding,  Vindicise  PlulosoplLorum  Megariconun, 
Berol.  1793,  8vo. 

Fekd.  Dbycks,  De  Megaricorum  Doctrina  ejusque  apud  Pla- 
tonem  et  Aristotelem  yestigiis,  Bon.  1827,  Svo. 

J.  G.  Haoer,  Dissert,  de  Modo  Disputandi  Euclidis,  Lips. 
1736,  4to.     See  also  Bayle. 

^  Flonrished  about  272  B.  C. 

1  Sext.  Adv.  Matfl^d. 

^  Particularly  in  his  satiric  poem,  StXXoi,  whence  he  has  been  occasionally 
denominated  Sillographut.  Fragments  of  the  three  books  of  this  poem,  and  of 
his  work  IIcpc  aSaOiimav,  are  to  be  found  partly  in  the  Dissert,  quoted  above 
(of  Is.  Fr.  Langheinbich),  and  partly  in.  Hen.  Steph.  Poes.  Philos.  and 
among  the  Analect.  of  Brunck.  tom.  II  and  III. 

*  [For  an  account  of  what  is  meant  by  Dogmatism,  see  above  $$  55, 56, 57. 

'  Cic.  Fin.  II,  21,  13;  IV,  16;  Offic.  I,  2;  De  Orat.  Ill,  17.  Dioo. 
Laert.  IX,  61,  sqq.  103,  sqq.  Euseb.  Praep.  XIV,  18.  Sextus,  Adv. 
Math.  Ill,  2 ;  XI,  $  171 ;  VII,  $  30. 

">  See,  subsequently,  under  the  art.  ^nesidemus. 
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125.  Euclid  of  Megara'^,  had  studied  the  philosophy 
of  the  Eleatae  previously  to  his  becoming  a  disciple  of 
Socrates.  After  the  death  of  his  master;  havings  toge- 
ther with  the  most  of  his  other  pupils  taken  refuge  at 
Megara,  he  estabtished  there  a  school ;  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  which  was  the  cultivation  of  Dialectics,  on  the 
principles  of  Socrates  and  the  Eleatae.  The  subtilties 
of  this  sect,  which  were  sufficiently  censured  of  old  (wit- 
ness the  appellation  of  ipKrruc^i),  have  been  still  more 
severely  condemned  by  the  modems;  who  it  must  be 
allowed,  have  hot  been  able  to  collect  a  sufficiently  ac- 
ciu'ate  account  of  what  their  practice  really  was.  They 
appear  to  have  pointed  out  the  difficulties  which  attend 
rationalism  and  empiricism :  and  to  have  pursued  certain 
Dogmatics  to  their  last  defences,  particularly  Aristotle 
and  Zeno.  Practical  philosophy  appears,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Stilpo,  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  few 
of  this  school. 

1%.  Euclid  gave  as  it  were  a  new  edition  of  the 
Eleatic  doctrine :  Good  is  one  (cy  t^  dyaBlv) ;  which  alone 
is  real  and  invariable :  reasoning  by  analogy  he  rejected 
(}ih  vapap^Xyj^  Uyovi;) ;  attacking  not  SO  much  the  premises 
assumed,  as  the  conclusions  drawn  {ivupopdv)**,  EubuUdes 
of  Miletus,  and  his  disciple  Alexinus  of  Elis  (nicknamed 
'EXcyf«yo(),  are  only  known  as  the  authors  of  certain  cap- 
tious questions  (aXvra);  which  they  levelled  at  the  Empirics, 
and  in  particular  at  Aristotle ;  such  as ;  the  o-wpc/nj^,  the 
i^cvSo^vo^,  the  Kepariyvji^  etc.  P.  Diodorus  surnamed  CronuSy 
of  Jasus  in  Caria,  the  pupil,  according  to  some,  of  Eubu- 
Udes, denied  the  twofold  significations  of  words  ^,  investi- 
gated the  question  of  possibilities  {v€flt  dvyarSy) ',  and  specu- 


n  Flourished  about  400  B.  C. 

®  Cic.  Acad.  Quest.  IV,  42.    Dioo.  Laert.  II,  106,  107. 

P  Dioo.  Laert.  II,  108,  sqq.  Cic.  Acad.  Quest.  IV,  29.  Sext.  Empir. 
Adv.  Math.  VII.  13  ;  cf.  IX.  108.    A.  Gbll.  N.  A.  XVI,  2. 

1  A.  Gell.  Noct.  Att.  XI,  12. 

••  Arist.  De  Interpret,  c.  IX  ;  Metaph.  VIII,  3.  Cic.  De  Fato  Frag.  VII, 
IX. 
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lated  concerning  the  truth  of  hypothetical  judgments  (t^ 
vmnifAiJiiyov) ' ;  and  finally  advanced  some  arguments  to  dis* 
prove  the  reality  of  motion^.  His  disciple  Philoy  the 
Dialectic  (who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Stoic,  or 
with  the  Academician  of  the  same  name),  became  his 
opponent  on  these  subjects.  Stilpo  of  Megara,  a  philo- 
sopher venerable  for  his  character  **,  discUlawed  the  ob/ec- 
tive  validity  of  relative  ideas  (r^  ci^) ;  and  the  truth  of 
opimons  not  identical* \  He  made  the  character  of  a 
wise  man  to  consist  in  apathy  or  impassibility  (animus 
impaiiens,  Senec.  Ep.  9.):  from  which  doctrine  his  dis- 
ciple Zeno  deduced  a  great  number  of  consequences. 
We  find  also  mentioned  as  Megarics,  Bryso  or  Dryso^ 
a  son  of  Stilpo ;  Clinomctchus^  and  Euphantus. 


V.     Schools  of  Elis  and  Eretria. 

127.  The  schools  founded  by  Phcedo  of  Elis  and  Mene- 
demus  of  Eretria  (§  118),  are  not,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
more  distinguishable  from  each  other  than  from  that  of 
Megara.  The  first  was  a  true  disciple  of  Socrates  ' :  his 
opinions  were  set  forth  in  dialogues  which  have  not  come 
down  to  us.  The  second,  a  hearer  of  Plato  and  Stilpo, 
may  be  said  to  hare  continued  at  Eretria  the  school  of 


*  Sezt.  Empir.  Adv.  Log.  II,  11,  114,  sqq.;  Adv.  Phyt.II,  116;  Pyrrfa. 
Hyp.  II,  1 10 ;  Adv.  Math.  VIII,  112,  aqq.    Cic  Acad.  Qncst.  II,  47. 

*  Sbxtvs  Empir.  Adv.  Math.  X,  85,  sqq.;  IX, SOB;  Adv.  Fhys.  II,  85, 
sqq. ;  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  II,  242  et  245.  Stob.  Eel.  I,  p.  310.  Euseb.  Prsp. 
Evang.  XIV,  23. 

■  Dioo.  Laert.  II,  113,  sqq.;  flourished  300  B.C. 

*  "  liiugnete  die  objective  Gultigkeit  derGattungsbegriffe  (rd  fl^i;). 


i> 


nnd  die  Wahrheit  derjenigen  Urtheile,  die  nicht  identisch  sind.' 

>  Plutarch.  Adv.  Coloten,  XIV,  p.  174.  Dioo.  Laert.  II,  119.  Plat. 
Soph.  torn.  II,  p.  240,  269,  281.    Simpl.  In  Physica,  p.  26. 

t  J.  Chph.  Schwab,  Remarks  on  Stilpo,  in  the  Philos.  Arch,  of  Eber- 
HARD,  torn.  II,  No.  1. 

J.  Frjd.  Chph.  Grappb,  Diss,  quit  Judicioram  Analyticonim  et  Synthe- 
ticoram  Naturam  jam  longe  ante  Kantium  Antiquitatis  Scriptoribus  fuine  per- 
spectam  contra  Schwabium  probatar,  G'itt,  1794,  8vo. 

y  DiOG.  Laert.  II,  1 12. 

■  Dioo.  Laert.  II,  105. 
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Elis  \  He  and  his  disciples  (in  this  respect  resemhting 
Stilpo),  limited  truth  to  identical  propositions^.  They 
denied  that  it  could  be  inferred  by  negative  categorical 
propositions^  or  conditional  and  collective. 


III.   More  complete  Systems,  proceeding  from  the  School 

of  Socrates. 

1S8.  A  more  complete  system  of  dogmatic  philosophy 
was  founded  at  the  Academia  by  Plato  ;  on  the  principles 
of  the  Rationalists  :  and  another  by  his  disciple  Aristotle, 
on  those  of  the  Empirics  ^.  From  the  Cynic  school  sprang 
the  Stoics,  and  from  the  Cyrenaics  the  Epicureans.  The 
dogmatism  of  the  Stoics  called  forth  the  opposition  of  the 
Academician  ArcesilauSy  with  whom  began  the  scepticism 
of  the  later  Academy.  In  this  manner,  from  the  Socratic 
school  arose  four  dogmatical  systems ;  diverging  from  one 
another  in  theory  and  practice;  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
a  school  decidedly  sceptical. 

I.     Plato. 

Authorities :  Plato,  his  works,  with  the  Aigumenta  Dialogo- 
rom  Platonis  of  Tiedemann  (in  the  12th  vol.  of  the  ed.  Bipont.): 
Translated  by  Schleiennacher :  Guil.  van  Heusde,  Specimen  Cri- 
ticum  in  Platon.  ace.  Wyttenbachii  Epist.  ad  auct.  Ltigd.  Bat. 
1803,  8vo.  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Plutarch.  (Quaest.  Platen.),  Sext. 
Empiricus,  Apuleius  de  Doctrina  Platonis,  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib. 
Ill,  Timseus,  Suklas. 

Modem   Works  on  the  Life,  Doctrine,  and  Works  of  Plato  in 

general. 

Mars.  Ficini,  Vita  Platonis  :  Introductory  to  his  translation 
of  Plato. 

Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Plato,  with  Answers  to 


■  Dioo.  Labbt.  II,  125,  sqq. 

>»  SiKPL.  In  Phys.  Aristot.  p.  20.     Dioo.  Laert.  II,  135. 

c  [The  RaUonalists,  it  will  be  remembered,  argue  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  or  the  world  within  us  \  the  Empirics  or  Experimentalists,  from  those  of 
the  world  without.    TramL'] 
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the  principal  Objections  against  bim,  and  a  General  View  of  his 
Dialogues,  Edinb.  1760,  8vo. 

•j-  W.  G.  Tennemann,  System  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy, 
Leips.  1792-5,  4  vols.  8vo. 

"|-  Fr.  Ast,  On  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Plato,  intended  as 
introductory  to  the  Study  of  that  Philosopher,  Leips.  1816,  8vo. 

f  Ferd.  Delbruck,  Discourse  on  Plato,  Bonn.  1819,  8vo. 

-|-  Jos.  Socher,  On  the  Works  of  Plato,  Munich,  1820.  A 
work  principally  relating  to  their  authenticity  and  chronological 
order. 

James  Geddes,  Essay  on  the  Composition  and  Manner  of 
Writing  of  the  Ancients,  particularly  Plato,  Glasg.  1748,  8vo. 

J.  Bapt.  Bernardi  Seminarium  Philosophise  Platonis,  Venet. 
1599-1605,  3  vols.  fol. 

Run.  GocLENii  Idea  Philos.  Platonicse,  Marh.  1612,  8yo. 

LuD.  MoRAiNYiLLiERE,  Examcn  Philos.  Platonicse,  1659, 
8vo. 

Sam.  Parker,  A  Free  and  Impartial  Censure  of  Platonic 
Philosophy,  Limd,  1666,  4to. 

-j-  J.  J.  Wagner,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy, 
Gotting,  1779,  8vo.  with  a  Sketch  of  that  System. 

-)-  J.  Fr.  Herb  art,  De  Platonici  Systematis  Fundamento, 
Gott,  1805,  Syo.  Cf.  his  Manual  to  serve  for  an  introduction 
to  Philosophy,  second  edition,  lY  sect.  ch.  4. 

P.  G.  YOK  Hevsde,  Initia  Philosophise  Platonicse,  Pars.  I, 
Ultraj.  1827,  8yo. 

Translations  by  Cousin  (French),  Sydenham,  and  Schleier- 

MACHER. 

129.  Plato^  was  born  at  Athens  4S0  or  429  B.  C,  in 
the  Srd  or  4th  year  of  the  LXXXVII.  Ol.,  the  son  of 
Aristo  and  Perictione,  of  the  family  of  Codrus  and  Solon, 
and  was  endowed  with  distinguished  talents  for  poetry 
and  philosophy.  By  the  adYice  of  Socrates  he  attached 
himself  to  the  latter  pursuit.  He  had  originally  some 
inclination  for  public  life,  but  was  disgusted  by  the  per- 
petual changes  which  took  place  in  his  time  in  the  goYern- 
ments  of  Greece ;  by  the  corruptions  of  the  democracy, 
and  the  depraYity  of  the  manners  of  his  countrymen*. 
His  studies  were  happily  promoted  by  a  diligent  cultiYa- 

^  Hb  proper  name  was  Aristocles. 
«  Plat.  Epist.  VII. 
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tion  of  poetry  and  the  mathematics ;  by  foreign  travel, 
particularly  in  Italy  and  Sicily;  and  by  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  time  ;  parti- 
cularly with  Socrates,  whose  conversations  he  attended  for 
eight  years  * ';  as  well  as  by  the  correspondences  which  he 
entertained  with  the  Pythagoreans  of  Magna  Grsecia  '• 
In  this  manner  was  formed  this  great  philosopher,  surpass- 
ing, perhaps,  all,  by  the  vastness  and  profoundness  of  his 
views,  and  the  correctness  and  eloquence  with  which  he 
expressed  them:  while  his  moral  character  entitled  him  to 
take  his  place  by  the  side  of  Socrates.  He  founded  in  the 
Academia  a  school  of  philosophy,  which  for  a  long  period 
was  a  nursery  of  virtuous  men  and  profound  thinkers. 
Plato  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  C VIII.  Olympiad,  348 
B.C. 

130.  His  works,  principally  in  the  form  of  dialogues  **; 
(models  of  excellence  for  the  rare  union  of  a  poetic  and 
philosophic  spirit)^;  are  the  only  incontestible  authorities 
respecting  his  opinions ;  but  we  must  not  hope  to  attain 
his  entire  system  except  by  conjecture,  as  he  had  certain 
doctrines  {aypMpa  ^oyiAMra)  which  he  did  not  communicate 

*  He  had  previously  become  acquainted  with  the  syttem  of  Heraclitus. 
'  Xbnoph.  Memorab.  Ill,  6.     Apuleivs. 

f  Jo.  GviL.  Jani  Dissert,  de  Institutioue  Platonis,  Tttefr.  1706.  De  Peri- 
grinatioDe  Platonis,  ibid,  ejusd. 

Chpb.  Ritter,  De  Pneceptoribus  Platonis,  Gryphitw,  1707,  4to. 

On  his  intercourse  with  Xenophon : 

Aug.  Bobckb,  Progr.  de  Simultate  quam  Plato  cum  Xenophonte  ezercn- 
isse  fertur,  Beroi,  1811,  4to. 

^  J.  Jag.  Nast,  Progr.  de  Methodo  Platonis  Philosophiam  tradendi  Dia- 
logicft,  Stuttg.  1787.  4to. 

J.  Avo.  Gosbbnz,  Progr.  de  DialogisticCl  Arte  Platonis,  Vitdt.  1794,  4to. 

*  Hbnr.  Phil.  Conr.  Hbnxe,  De  Philosophic  Mythicft,  Platonis  imprimis, 
Observationes  varife,  Helmtt.  1776,  4to. 

t  J.  Aug.  Eberhard,  Dissert,  on  the  proper  end  of  Philosophy,  and  the 
Mythi  of  Plato,  in  his  VermUchte  Schriften,  Hal.  1788,  8vo. 

J.  Chr.  HiJiTNER,  De  Mythis  Platonis,  lApt.  1788,  4to.  ' 

t  Garvibr,  Mem.  on  the  use  which  Plato  has  made  of  Fables,  io  the 
M6m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  torn.  XXXII. 

t  M.  Marx,  The  Mythi  of  Plato,  a  Dissert,  in  the  Eleutheria,  a  Literaty 
Gazette  of  Fribourg,  published  by  Ehrhardt,  tom.  I,  fasc.  2  and  3.  Frib, 
1819,  8vo. 
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except  to  those  whom  he  entrusted  with  his  esoteric  phi- 
losophy ^  *• 

131.  Plato,  by  his  philosophical  education  and  the 
superiority  of  his  natural  talents,  was  placed  on  an  emi- 
nence which  gave  him  a  commanding  view  of  the  systems 
of  his  contemporaries,  without  allowing  him  to  be  in- 
▼olved  in  their  prejudices  ^  He  always  considered  theo- 
retical and  practical  philosophy  as  forming  essential  parts 
of  the  same  Whole :  and  conceived  that  it  was  only  by 
means  of  true  philosophy  that  human  nature  could  attain 
its  proper  perfection  °*. 

132.  His  critical  acquaintance  with  preceding  systems, 
and  his  own  advantages,  enabled  Plato  to  form  more 
adequate  notions  of  the  proper  end,  extent,  and  cha- 
racter of  philosophy".  Under  this  term  he  compre- 
hended a  knowledge  of  the  Universal,  the  Necessary,  the 
Absolute ;  as  well  as  of  the  relations  and  essential  pro- 
perties of  objects  °:  Philosophy  he  defined  to  be  Science, 
properly  so  called.  The  source  of  knowledge  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  notP  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  which 

*  Plat.  EpUt.  II,  VII,  XIII. ;  Ph»dr.  p.  388. ;  Alcib.  Pr.  j  de  Rep. 
IV.  AusT.  PhyB.  IV,  2 ;  De  Gener.  et  Corrupt.  II,  3.  Simplic.  in  Arist. 
libr.  de  Animft,  I,  p.  76.    Suidab. 

*  This  is  denied  by  others. 

W«  must  not  omit  to  notice,  as  sources  of  information  respecting  Plato,  the 
passages  in  Aristotle,  where  that  philosopher  criticises  the  system  of  his  master. 
See  Fb.  a.  Trshdxlenburg,  Platonis  de  Ideis  et  Numeris  Doctrin&  ex 
Aristotele  illustrata,  Lips,  1826,  8vo. 

A  Sopbista,  Tol.  II,  p.  252,  266.    Craiyl.,  p.  345,  286. 

■  De  Rep.  VI,  p.  76,  77 ;  Ep.  VII. 

B  On  the  end  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  see,  besides  the  work  of  Eberhard 
quoted  in  the  preceding  section  : 

Aug.  Maok.  Ksatt,  De  Notione  Philosophis  in  Platonis  kpaffratc.  Lips, 
1786,  4to. 

GoTTLOB  Ern.  Scbulzb,  Do  summo  secundum  Platonem  Philosophis 
fine,  Helmst,  1789,  4to. 

*  Theetet.,  p.  141 ;  De  Republ.  VI,  p.  69;  V,  p.  62  ;  De  Leg.  Ill,  p.  131. 
P  Jo.  Fr.  Dammann,  Diss.  I.etll  de  Human&  sentiendi  et  cogitanda  fa- 

cultatis  Natur&  ex  Mente  Platonis.  Helmst,  1792,  4to. 
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are  occupied  with  contingent  matter,  nor  yet  the  under- 
standing,* but  Reason^,  whose  object  is  that  which  is 
Invariable,  and  Absolute  {rl  ttrrat^  %¥  ^).  He  held  the  doc- 
trine of  the  existence  in  the  soul  of  certain  inncUe  ideas 
(ve^fAara)  which  form  the  basis  of  our  conceptions,  and 
the  elements  of  our  practical  resolutions.  To  these  t^eu, 
as  he  termed  them  (the  eternal  va^Miyfjtara,  types  or 
models  of  all  things,  and  the  &px»^f  or  principles,  of 
our  knowledge),  we  refer  the  infinite  variety  of  indi- 
vidual objects  presented  to  us  (to  ave^poy,  and  ritvoyxd*). 
Hence  it  follows  that  all  these  details  of  knowledge  are 
not  the  results  of  experience,  but  only  developed  by 
it.  The  soul  recollects  the  Ideas  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  acquainted  with  their  copies  (ofMivfAara),  with 
which  the  world  is  filled:  the  process  being  that  of 
recalling  to  mind  the  circumstances  of  a  state  of  pre- 
existence^  Inasmuch  as  the  objects  thus  presented  to 
the  mind  correspond  in  part  with  its  Ideasy  they  must 

*  [The  Kastists  (of  whom  Tennemann  is  one),  make  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  Understanding  and  Reason.  TraraJ] 

4  Phaedo,  p.  225. 
r  Phsdr.,  p.  247. 

*  Besides  the  general  treatises  above,  see,  on  the  Ideat  of  Plato,  the  follow- 
ing works : 

SciPioNis  Agkelli  Disceptationis  deldeis  Platonis,  Venet*  1615,  4to. 

Car.  Joacb.  Sibetb,  Diss.  (Resp.  J.  Cbr.  Fbrsbm)  de  Ideis  Platonicis, 
Roiioch,  1720,  4to. 

Jac.  Bruckeri  Diss,  de  Convenientik  Numeronim  Pythagorioonim  cum 
Ideis  Platonis ;  Miscellan.  Hist.  Philos.,  p.  56. 

Glob.  £rn.  Scbulze,  Diss.  Philosophico-Historica  deldeis  Platonis,  Ftt«5. 
1786,  4to. 

t  Fr.  V.  L.  Plessino,  Dissertation  on  the  Ideas  of  Plato,  as  representing 
at  once  Immaterial  Essences  and  the  Conceptions  of  the  Understanding,  in  the 
Collection  of  C^aar,  vol.  Ill,  p.  110. 

Tbeopb.  Fahse,  Diss,  de  Ideis  Platonis,  Ltps.  1795,  4to. 

De  Schane  (PrsBs.  Mattb.  Febmlino),  De  Ideis  Platonicis,  Land.  1795, 
4to. 

See  work  of  Trendelenburgb,  mentioned  above,  $  125. 

H.  RicHTSRi  de  Ideis  Platonis  libellus,  Lipt,  1827,  8vo. 

J.  Andr.  Buttstedt,  Progr.  de  Platonicorum  ReminiscentiA,  Erlang. 
1761,  4to. 

*  Phaedo,  p.  74,  76  ;  Phaedr.,  p.  249. 
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have  some  priilciple  in  common;  that  principle  is  tUe 
Divinity,  who  has  formed  these  external  objects  aftar  the 
model  of  the  Ideas".  Such  are  die  fimdamental  doctrines 
of  the  philosophy  of  Piato;  in  accordaneewith  which  he 
placed  the  principles  of  identity  and  contradiction  among 
the  highest  laws  of  philosophy  ' ;  and  drew  a  distinction 
between  Empbriccd  knowledge  and  Rational;  the  one 
being  derived  from  the  Intellectual,  the  other  from  the 
External  world,  {kI^iu^  ai^B^l^  and  mif^O:  making  the 
latter  the  only  true  object  of  philosophy.  / 

The  system  of  Plato  is  an  instance  of  RationaRsm*         \ 


I 


ISS.  The  division  of  philosophy  into  Logic  (Dialectics),  \ 
Metaphysics  (Physiology  or  Physics),  and  Morals  (the 
Political  scienoe),  has  been  princijially  brought  about  by 
Plato  ^,  who  clearly  laid  down  the  chief  attributes  of 
each  of  these  sciences,  and  their  mutual  dependencies, 
and  distinguished  also  between  the  analytical  and  syn- 
thetical methods.  Philosophy  therefore  is  under  great 
obligations  to  him,  quoad, formam»  She  is  no  less  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  lights  he  has  thrown  upon  the  above 
parts  considered  separately;  though  he  did  not  profess 
to  deliver  a  system  of  each,  but  continually  excited  the 
attention  of  others,  in  order  to  further  discoveries. 

1S4.  Plato  considered  the  soul  to  be  a  self-acting 
energy  {aM  iavrl  KOftlOp)  * :  and  viewed  as  combined  with 
the  body,  he  distinguished  in  it  two  parts,  the  rational 
{Tioyirruch,  yov<);  and  the  irrational  or  animal  (&>^m^ikIp 
or  ivtOvfu^miii) :  mutually  connected  by  a  sort  of  middle 
term  {^i^i,  or  rl  BviM€tUq\)  The  animal  part  has  its 
origin  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  soul  in  the  body^; 
the  intellectual  still  retains  a  consciousness  of  the  Ideas  : 

■  De  Rep.  VI,  p.  116—124  ;  Tim.,  p.  348. 

«  PluBdr.,  p.  226.  230;  De  Rep.  VI,  122,  VII,  133 ;  De  Lag.  Ill,  p. 
132. 
f  Sbztvs,  Adv.  Math.  VII,  16. 

*  De  Leg.  X,  p.  88,  sqq. 

*  De  Rep.  IV,  349.  ed.  Stepii. 
^  Phcdo. 
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whereby  it  is  capable  of  returning  to  the  happy  con- 
dition of  Spirits.  In  Plato  we  discover  also  a  more 
complete  discrimination  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge, 
sensation,  and  volition*^ ;  with  admirable  remarks  on  their 
operations,  and  on  the  different  species  of  perception, 
of  sensation,  of  motives  determining  the  will ;  as  well  as 
the  relations  between  Thought  and  Speech.  (See  for 
the  last,  Theeetet.  cd.  Steph.  p.  189,  E  sqq.  Phileb.  p. 
38,  D.) 

135.    Plato  has  rendered   no  less   service   to  philo- 
sophy by  affording  it  the  first  sketch   of.  the  laws  of 
thought,  the  rules  of  propositions,  of  conclusions,  and 
proofe,  and  of  the  analytic  method :  the  distinction  drawn 
between  the  Universal  (/<fwwV),  and  Substance  (oiJo-ia) ;  and 
the  Particular  and  the  Accidental :  he  diligently  investi- 
gated the  characteristics  of  Truth,  and  detected  the  signs 
of  the  phenomenon,  or  apparent  Truth  ** :  to  him  we  owe 
the  first  attempt  at  the  construction  of  a  philosophical 
Language  * :  the  first  development  of  an  abstract  idea  of 
knowledge  and  science ' :  thfe  first  logical  statement  of  the 
properties  of  Matter,  Form,  Substance,  Accident,  Cause 
and  Effect,  of  Natural  and  Independent  Causes  of  Re- 
ality {rl  oy),  and  of  Apparent  Reality  {<^w6iMyo)i) ;  a  more 
adequate  idea  of  the  Divinity,  as  a  being  eminently  good ; 
with  a  more  accurate  induction  of  the  Divine  Attributes  « • 
especially  the  moral  ones;  accompanied  by  remarks  on 

«  DeRep.  IV,  p.367. 

On  the  doctrine  of  Plato  as  respecting  the  soul,  consult  the  following  works  : 

♦  Chph.  Meinehs,  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  a  Platonic  Alle- 
gory (after  the  Phadnis) ;  in  the  first  vol.  of  his  Miscellany,  p,  120,  sqq. 

t  C.  L.  Reinhold,  Dissertation  on  the  Rational  Physiology  of  Plato :  in  the 
first  vol.  of  his  Letters  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant.  Letter  XI. 
Em.  Gf.  Lilie,  Platonis  Sententia  de  Nature  Animi,  Gotting.  1790,  Bvo. 

*  For  the  Logic  of  Plato,  consult  t  J.  J.  Engel,  Essay  on  a  Method  of  Ex- 
tracting  from  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  his  Doctrines  respecting  the  Understand, 
ing,  BerU  1780,  8vo. 

«  In  the  Cratylus. 

'  The  degrees  of  the  latter  are,  WCa— ^wlwia— iiriffrtiiii,. 
t  De  Rep.  II,  p.  250 ;  VII,  133, 
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the  popular  religion,  and  an  essay  towards  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  existence  of  God  by  reasonings  drawn  from 
Cosmology'.  He  represented  the  Divinity  as  the  author 
of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  he  introduced  into  rude 
matter  (l^i)-^o  ot/wop^y),  order  and  harmony,  by  moulding 
it  after  the  Ideas,  and  conferring  (together  with  a  rotatory 
motion),  an  harmonious  body,  governed  as  in  the  case 
of  mdividual  animals,  by  a  rational  spirit.  He  also  de- 
scribed the  Divinity  (in  respect  of  his  providence),  as  the 
author  and  executor,  or  guardian  of  the  laws  of  Morals ; 
and  to  him  we  owe  the  first  speculative  essay  on  Divine 
Justice;  according  to  his  views,  the  existence  of  evil  not 
being  attributable  to  the  Deity,  inasmuch  as  it  results  from 
matter,  and  he  having  ordered  all  things  in  such  a  way 
as  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible  its  existence  ^ :  lastly, 
to  him  we  owe  the  first  formal  development  of  the  doc- 

^  De  Leg.  X,  p.  68,  XII,  p.  229.  Cf.  X,  p.  82,  sqq. ;  Phileb.  p.  244 ;  Epi- 
■omis,  p.  254,  sqq. 

*  De  Rep.  IV,  10  j  Tim.,  p.  605,  sqq. 

On  the  Cosmogony  and  Theology  of  Plato,  consult,  besides  the  ancients 
(e.g.  Proclus),  the  commentaries  on,  and  translations  of,  the  Timieas :  t  L. 
RoBCTCL,  The  Timsus  of  Plato,  the  doctrine  and  the  end  of  this  work,  with 
RcDiaiks  and  Illustrations,  Brunswick,  1795,  8vo;  and  t  The  Timsus  of 
Plato,  a  Primitive  and  Veracious  Monument  of  true  Physical  Knowledge, 
tnnilated,  with  illustrations,  by  K.  J.  Windischmann,  Hademar,  1804. 

BIabs.  Fxcini  Theologia  Platonica,  Florent.  1482',  fol. 

Es.  PvFBNDoayii  Diss,  de  Theologi&  Platonis,  Lips.  1653,  4to. 

J.  Feibd.  Wucheber,  Diss.  II.  de  Defectibus  Theologin  Platonis,  Jeti. 
1706, 4to. 

OoiLviE,  The  Theology  of  Plato  compared  with  the  Principles  of  Oriental 
tad  Grecian  Philosophers,  L(md,  1793,  8vo. 

t  Diet.  Tiedbmann,  On  the  Ideas  of  Plato  respecting  the  Divinity,  in  the 
Mem.  of  the  Antiq.  Soc.  of  Cassel,  tom.  I.  (Fr.).  Cf.  Spirit  of  Speculative 
Fliiloiophy,  tom.  II,  p.  114,  sqq. 

t  W.  Gl.  Tenmemann,  On  the  Divine  Intelligence:  in  the  Memoba- 
BiLiBN  of  Paulus,  fasc.  I,  p.  2» 

Balth.  Stolbero,  De  X6y^  et  vtf  Platonis,  Vit^.  1676,  4to. 

J.  Ge.  Arn.  Oblrioh,  Commentatio  de  Doctrin&  Platonis  de  Deo  a  Chris- 
tianis  et  recentioribus  Platonicis  varie  ezplicata  et  corrupta,  Marb.  1788,  8vo. 

C.  Fbisd.  Stavdlxn,  Progr.  de  Phil.  Platonicas  cum  Doctrinii  religionis 
Judaic^  et  Cbristianft  cognatione,  Gdtt.  1819,  4to.  (See  Gott.  Gel.  Ant., 
No.  XCV.  1819). 

LuD.  HoRSTEL,  Platonis  doctrina  de  Deo  e  Dialogis  ejus,  etc.  Lips.  1814, 
Bro. 
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trine  of  the  spirituality  of  the  soul^  and  the  first  attempt 
towards  demonstrating  its  immortaUty'. 

136.  The  interesting  research  which  Pbito  carried  so 
far,  respecting  the  Supreme  good^,  belongs  to  the  subject 
of  Morals.  Virtue  he  defined  to  be  the  imitation  of 
God,  or  the  effort  of  man  to  attain  to  a  resemblance  to 
his  original  (^^/wo-i^  6€f  xarit  rl  hnfariv ') ;  or  in  Other  terms 
a  unison  and  harmony  of  all  our  principles  and  actions 
according  to  reason  ^^  whence  results  the  highest  degree 
of  happiness.     Virtue  is  oncy  but  compounded  of  four 

On  thB  Matter  and  Formation  of  the  World,  and  the  Soul  of  the 
Univeru,  according  to  Plato* 

DiETR.  TiBDBMANN,  De  Materia  quid  visam  sit  Flatoni ;  Not.  BiblioUu 
Philos.  et  Crit.,  toI.  I,  fascic.  1.  G'ett.  1782. 

t  Chph.  Mbinbrb,  Conuderations  on  the  Greeks,  the  age  of  Plato,  the  Ti- 
mmvM  of  that  Philosopher,  and  his  Hypothesis  of  a  Sonl  of  the  World,  in  vol.  I. 
of  his  Vermiacbte  Schiiften. 

Auo.  BoECKH,  On  the  Formation  of  the  Soul  of  the  World,  according  to 
the  Timsus  of  Plato :  in  toI.  III.  of  the  Stodien,  publbhed  by  Daub  and 
Crenzer.  (Oenn.) 

Aug.  Boeckh,  Pragr.  de  Platonic^  Corporis  Mnndant  fabrici  oonflati  ez 
£]6mentis  Oeometrici  ratione  coneinnatis,  Heidelb.  1809,  4to ;  and  De  PU- 
tonico  Systemate  Celestium  Globorum  et  de  Verli  indole  Aatronomie  Fhilo* 
laice.  Ibid.  1810,  4to. 

'  CL  J.  Chph.  Gottlbberi  Animadvers.  ad  Platonis  Phsdonem  et  Aldbia- 
dem  II.  Adjunct!  sunt  excursus  in  qusstiones  Socraticas  de  Animi  Immor- 
talitate.  Lips.  1771,  8vo ;  t  Fribd.  Auo.  Wolf,  On  the  Phndo,  Berl.  1814, 
4to ',  and  the  following : 

Sam.  Weicbmanni  Diss,  de  Platonicft  Animorum  Immortalitate,  Viteb. 
1740,  4to. 

Chr.  Ern.  db  Windheim,  Ezamen  Argumentorum  Platonb  pro  Inunor- 
talitate  Aoims  Humans,  Gott.  1749,  8vo« 

MosBS  Mbmdblsohn's  Phaedo,  Berl.  1767,  8vo. 

t  W.  G.  Tbnnbmann,  Doctrines  and  Opinions  of  the  Socratic  Sohool  re- 
specting the  Soul's  Immortality,  Jena,  1791,  8vo. 

Gust.  Frid.  Wiooers,  Examen  Argumentorum  Platonis  pro  Immoftalitato 
Animi  Humani,  Rost.  1803,  4to. 

Franc.  Pbttavbl,  De  Argumentis,  qnibus  apud  Platonem  Animorum  Im- 
mortalitas  Defenditur.    Disp.  Acad.,  Berol.  1815,  4to. 

t  The  Phcdo  of  Plato  Explained  and  Examined,  more  especially  inaamnch 
as  it  treats  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  by  Kithnhardt,  Lubeck,  1791,  8to. 

^  Especially  in  the  Thectetus,  the  Philsbus,  the  Meno,  and  the  Republic. 

>  Tim.,  p.  388,  vol.  IX  ;  Theetet.  p.  176. 

»  De  Rep.  IX,  p.  48. 
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elements:  Wisdom  (<rof»a — ^^'i^k);  Courage^  or  Con- 
stancy (ai^pcA*);  Temperance  (<r»^po<n^Mi) ;  and  Justice  (>«- 
KtMo^  ^) :  which  are  otherwise  termed  the  four  cardinal 
virtues.  Such  virtues  he  describes  as  arising  out  of  an 
Independence  of^  and  Superiority  to,  the  influence  of  the 
senses.  In  his  practical  philosophy  Plato  blended  a  rigid 
principle  of  moral  obligation  with  a  spirit  of  gentleness 
and  humanity;  and  education  he  described  as  a  liberal 
cultivation  and  moral  discipline  of  the  mind^  Politics 
he  defined  to  be  the  application,  on  a  great  scale,  of  the 
laws  of  Morality;  (a  society  being  composed  of  indi- 
viduals and  therefore  under  similar  obligations) ;  and  its 
end  to  be  liberty  and  concord.  In  giving  a  sketch  of  his 
Republic,  as  governed  according  to  reason,  Plato  had 
particularly  an  eye  to  the  character  and  the  political  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Greeks  P;  connecting  at  the  same  time,  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  with  his  metaphysical  opinions 
respecting  the  soul^.  Beauty  he  considered  to  be  the 
sensible  representation  of  moral  and  physical  perfection': 
consequently  it  is  one  with  Truth  and  Goodness,  and 

■  De  lUp.  IV,  443,  iqq. 

•  De  Rap.  Ill,  p.  310 ;  De  Leg.  I,  p.  46,  iqq.,  II,  69. 

P  DeKep. 

i  Consult  the  following  works  on  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  as  bearing  upon 
practical  principles : 

Chbtb.  Javexlx  Dispositio  Moralis  Philosophis  Platonics,  Fm.  1636, 4to. 
Et,  Dispositio  PhilosophiiB  Civilis  ad  Mentem  Platonis,  Vengt,  1636, 4to. 

Maoit.  Dan.  Omush  Ethica  Platonica,  AUdarf,  1696,  Bvo. 

Fr.  Acq.  Lud.  Adolph.  Grotsfbnd,  Commentatio  in  quCl  Doctrina  Pla- 
tonis  Ethica  cum  Christiana  Comparatur,  etc'.,  Gittirtg,  1720,  4to. 

Job.  Slbidavx  Summa  Doctrins  Platonis  de  RepublicA  et  de  Legibos,  Ar- 
gentar»  164S,  Sto. 

J.  J,  LsiBNXTii  Respublica  Platonis,  Leipt.  1776,  4to. 

J.  Zentgbavii  Specimen  Doctrina  Juris  Nature  secundum  Disciptinam 
Phtoiucam,  Argentcr,  1679,  4to. 

Cab.  Morobvstbbv,  De  Platonis  Republ.  Commentt  III.,  Hal,  1794,  Svo. 

J.  LvD.  GuiL.  DE  Gbbr,  Diatribe  in  Politices  Platonics  Principia,  Ultraf. 
1810,  8to. 

t  Fr.  Koppbk,  Polity,  according  to  the  Principles  of  Plato,  Leipt,  1818, 
6to. 

G.  Pi9ZGBR  De  lis,  que  Aristoteles  in  Platonis  Politic  reprehendit,  L&ipt* 
1823,  Sto. 

'  De  Leg.  II,  p*  62,  sqq.,  p.  89,  sqq. ;  Sympos.  Phedr.  Hippies.  Maj. 
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inspires  love  (cip«();    which  leads  to  virtue  ^     (Platonic 

Love.) 

137.  Plato  borrowed  considerably  from  other  philoso- 
phers, particularly  the  Pythagoreans  ;  who  suggested  to 
him  the  leading  idea  that  all  the  variety  of  existing  ob- 
jects are  compounded  of  a  substance  and  a  superinduced 
form :  but  what  he  borrowed  his  own  genius  stamped 
with  a  character  of  originality,  and  blended  the  dis- 
cordant systems  of  older  philosophy  in  an  harmonious 
whole ;  the  striking  advantages  of  which  are  the  Unity  it 
presents  in  its  system  of  Ideas ;  the  combination  in  one 
and  the  same  interest  of  all  our  motives  of  action,  specu- 
lative or  practical ;  the  strictness  of  the  union  which  he 
maintains  between  Virtue,  Truth,  and  Beauty :  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  new  ideas  of  which  the  germes  are  to 
be  found  in  his  system;  and  finally,  for  the  love  of 
science  which  his  meditations  inspire.  On  the  other 
hand  his  system  is  not  without  its  weak  side :  he  did  not 
sufficiently  distinguish  between  ideas  originating  in  the 
mind  itself  and  those  which  are  acquired  by  experience ; 
and  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  <"$€«,  borders  on 
Mysticism.  There  are  faults  also  in  his  maimer:  the 
union  of  much  imagination  with  reasoning,  of  a  poetic 
with  a  philosophic  spirit,  and  the  total  absence  of  any 
systematic  form,  have  rendered  his  doctrine  difficult  to 
be  apprehended ;  gave  occasion  for  abundance  of  mis- 
interpretations ;  and  ultimately  had  great  influence  over 
the  fortunes  of  Platonism. 

13S.  Plato  drew  around  him  a  crowd  of  disciples  and 
admirers ;  many  of  them  celebrated  statesmen,  and  even 
several  females  * ;  among  others  AaAothea  of  PhUus,  and 
Lasthenia  of  Mantinea.  As  the  doctrines  he  had  blended 
came  subsequently  to  be  redivided ;  and  as  succeeding 
ages  produced  a  succession  of  different  prevailing  spirits 
of  philosophy,  his  school  was  subdivided  into   several 

•  Sympos.  Phaodr.,  p.  301 ;  Euihyphr.,  p.  20. 

*  Dioo.  Laert.  hi,  46. 
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sects ;  and  thus  gave  birth  to  various  Acoilemies.  To  the 
fir^  of  these  belonged  Speusippus  of  Athelis  (died  339 
B.  C),  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Plato  " ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor Xenacrates  of  Chalcedon  (died  314  B.  C.)*;  who 
in  his  manner  of  expressing  himself  resembled  Pytha- 
goras: for  instance,  in  defining  the  soul  to  be  a  sey^- 
nuwing  number.  After  him  Polemo  of  Athens  ^  presided 
at  the  Academy ;  who  considered  the  summum  bonum  to 
consist  in  a  life  regulated  according  to  nature  ' ;  and  sub- 
sequently CrcUes  of  Athens  ■.  Finally  Crantor  of  Soli, 
the  friend  and  disciple  of  Xenocrates  and  Polemo,  main- 
tained the  original  system  of  the  founder  of  the  school, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  alterations,  ap- 
plied principally  to  the  popular  doctrines  of  practical 
morality  \  The  new  Academy  (see  below  §  166,  sqq.) 
directed  its  speculations  to  prove  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man judgment:  while  the  Neo-Platonisis  founded  a 
school  of  enthusiasts  who  laid  claim  to  a  high  degree  of 
illumination. 

II.     Aristotle, 

Authorities :  The  works  of  Aristotle,  and  his  numerous  com- 
mentators, whose  observations  must  be  admitted  with  caution; 
(among  others,  Ammonius,  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  Simpli- 
cius,  and  Themisdus) ;  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Diog. 
Laert.  lib.  Y.,  Suidas. 

Modern  Works  on  the  Life  and  Philosophy  of  Aristotle  in  general. 

Franc  Patricii  Discussionum  Peripateticarum,  torn.  IV, 
quibus  Aristotelicae  Philosophise  Universse  Histona  atque  Dogmata 

"  Diog.  Laert.  IV,  2,  sqq.  For  some  of  his  opinions,  see  AnisT.  Met. 
VII,  2 ;  XII,  7  ;  Eth.  Nic.  I,  4.    Sext.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  146. 

^  Dioo.  Laert.  IV,  6,  sqq.    Sext.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  16,  etc. 

y  In 314  B.C. 

>  Dioo.  Laert.  IV,  16,  sqq.    Cic.  De  Fin.  IV,  6. 

•■  About 313  B.C. 

^  Heraclides  of  Pontut  the  author  of  some  treatises  of  which  we  possess  cer- 
tain fragments  (ed.  Geo.  D.  Koeler,  Hal.  1804,  8vo.  Cf.  Dioo.  Laert. 
V,  86,  sqq.  Cic.  Tnsc.  V,  3 ;  De  Div.  I,  23,  and  Suidas,  s.h:  v.),  was 
the  hearer  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  on  which  account  he  has  by  some  been 
called  a  Peripatetic. 
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cmn  vetenun  pladtis  coUata  eleganter  et  ^rudit^  dedarantuTy 
Sasil,  1581,  fol. 

Melch.  Weinrichii  Oratio  A^logetica  pro  Aristotelis  Per- 
8on4  adversus  Criminationes  Patridi,  Lips,  1614,  4to. 

HEav.  CoNRiNoii  Aristotelis  Laudatio;  Orationes  dnse, 
Helmst.  1633,  4to. 

F.  y.  L.  Plessiko,  On  Aristotle,  in  Ccesur^s  Denhiturdigkeiten 
aus  der  Philos,,  Welt.  torn.  III. 

J.  GoTTL.  BuHLB,  Vita  Aristotelis  per  Annos  Digesta :  in  tke 

first  vol.  of  his  edition  of  the  Works  of  Aristotle. 

Mich.  Piccarti  IsagQge  in  Lectionem  Aristotelis  cum  Epistoli 
Conringiana  et  Prsemiss£l  Dissertatione  de  Naturd,  Origine,  et  Pro- 
gressu  Philos.  Aristotelicas ;  ed.  J.  Conr.  Durrius,  A  ltd,  1667  $ 
Svo. 

Petr.  Joh.  Nunnesii,  Barth.  Jos.  Paschasii^  et  Jo.  Baft. 
MoNTORii  Oratt.  tres.  de  Aristotelis  Doctrind,  Franco/,  1591, 8vo. 

Mich.  Piccarti  Hypotyposis  Philos.  Aristotelicas,  Norimb, 
1504,  8vo. 

J.  Crassotii  Institutiones  in  Universam  Aiist.  Philosophiam, 
Par.  1619,  4to. 

J.  CoKR.  DuRRii  Hypotyposis  totius  Philos.  Aristotelicas, 
Altd,  1660,  4to. 

*     *     * 

Petri  Rami  Animadversiones  Aiistotelicse  XX  libris  compre- 
hensas,  Par,  1558,  8vo. ;   and  his  other  works  quoted  farther  on. 

Petri  Gassendi  Exercitationes  Paradoxical  Adversus  Aris- 
totel.,  etc.  Gratianop.  1624,  8vo. ;  and  in  his  Works,  Lugd. 

Petri  Valeriani  Philosophia  contra  Aiistotelem,  Dantisc, 
1653,  4to. 

On  the  other  hand  see  the  Works  written  in  Defence  of  Aris- 
totle, by  Mart.  Dorpius,  P.  Gallandius,  J.  Broscius,  J.  Guil- 
LEMiNAT,  H.  Stabius,  Jos.  OX  MuNNANA  against  Valla,  Ra- 
mus, and  others. 

Pet.  Villemandt,  Manuductio  ad  Philosophias  Aristoteleae 
Epicures  et  Cartesianas  parallelismum,  Amst,  1683,  8vo. 

Ge.  Paul.  Roetenbeccii  Disp.  de  Principio  Ariatotelico  et 
Cartesiano,  Akd,  1685,  ito. 

Sam.  Mascovii  Exerc.  Acad,  uter  in  Scrutinio  Yeritatis  Rec- 
tius  dubitet  Aiistoteles  an  Cartesius,  Regiam,  1704,  4to. 

Harris  (James)  of  Salisbury,  Works  (passim),  published  by 
his  son  (Lord  Malmsbuiy),  Lond,  1801,  2  vols.  4to.  Again  1805. 

Cf.  besides,  the  articles  Aristoteles,  Aristotelische  Philosophic 
(by  Buhle),  in  the  great  Encyclop.  published  by  Ersch,  etc. ; 
part  V. 
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189.  Aristode  was  bom  at  Staj^a,  384  B. 
XCIX.  He  inherited  from  his  father  Nicoknachus, 
had  been  the  physician  and  friend  of  Amyntas  king 
Macedon,  a  predilection  for  natural  philosophy.  From 
868  B.  C.  he  continued,  for  twenty  years,  the  disciple 
of  Plato,  improving  under  that  great  master  his  admirable 
talents  for  analysis ;  though,  subsequently,  he  separated 
from  him.  In  343  he  became  the  preceptor  of  Alex- 
ander, who  assisted  his  scientific  pursuits  by  sending 
to  him  collections  of  objects  of  natural  history,  and  fiir- 
nishing  him  with  sums  of  money  for  the  purchase  of 
books®.  He  founded  in  334  a  new  school  in  the  imMs 
of  the  Lycasum;  whence  the  name  of  PeripaieHcs^f 
and  died  in  32St*  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea;  probably  by 
poison  which  he  had  taken,  on  being  obliged  to  leave 
Athens,  under  the  suspicion  of  atheism.  Aristotle  has 
bequeathed  to  us  excellent  works  on  all  the  sciences 
known  to  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  on  Moral  philoso- 
phy. These  treatises  are  to  be  divided  into  exoteric  and 
esoteric,  or  acroamatic^  The  peculiar  fortunes  to  which 
his  works  have  been  exposed',  have  rendered  still  more 
difficult  the  examination  and  exposition  of  his  doctrines, 
already  sufficiently  obscure,  by  their  brevity  and  the  pe* 
cuharity  of  the  language  he  employed ''. 


«  Plin.  Hist  Nat  VIII,  16. 

**  Dioo.  Laebt.  V,  2.   Cic.  Acad.  Quest.  I,  4.    A.  Obll.  N.  A.  XX,  5. 

•  Ol.  CXIV-— CXIU. 

'  J.  GoTTHL.  BuHLE,  Commeiitatio  de  Libromm  Aristotelit  distributione 
in  Exotericos  et  Acroamaticos,  Gdtt.  1788,  8to.;  and  iii  the  first  vol.  of  his 
edition  of  Arist. 

Fbanc.  Nic.  Titze,  De  Aristotelis  Opeinm  serie  et  distinctione  liber.  Lips* 

idnte,  dvo. 

f  See  Strab.  Geo.  lib.  IX,  et  Plut.  in  Vit.  Sylls,  c.  26.  Hbymb,  Opusc. 
Acad.,  Tol.  I,  p.  126,  et  Schneider,  Epimetrum  de  Fatis  Libror.  Aristoteli- 
oomm,  in  his  edittoii  of  Arist  Hist,  of  Anim.  Lijm.  1811,  p.  76.  See  also  Bran- 
Dis  in  the  Rhein.  Mosemn,  I.  Jahro,  Nos.  Ill  and  IV,  Bonn,  1827. 

^  Pbtr.  Joe.  Nunvbsivs,  I>e  Causis  Obscuritatas  Aristotelis  earomque 
remediis,  und  cum  Vitft  Aribtotelis  a  Job.  Phxlopono  descripta,  etc.  Lugd, 
BMi.  1621. 

t  FiJLLBBORN  (Collect,  fasc.  IX.),  On  the  Manner  and  Philosophy  of 
Aristotle. 
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.  140.  Aristotle  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  talents 
of  discrimination  and  analysis,  added  to  the  most  astonish- 
ing knowledge  of  books,  and  the  works  of  nature.  To  the 
latter,  more  especially,  he  had  devoted  himself.  He  re- 
jected the  doctrine  of  ideas';  maintaining  that  all  our 
impressions  and  thoughts,  and  even  the  highest  efforts  of 
the  understanding,  are  the  fruit  of  experience  ^ ;  that  the 
world  is  eternal,  even  in  its  Jbrm,  and  not  the  work  of  a 
creative  providence.  In  the  theory  of  composition  he 
drew  a  distinction  between  the  matter,  which  he  referred 
to  philosophy,  and  the  ybrm,  which  he  derived  from 
poetry.  Instead  of  following  his  master  in  his  way  of 
reasoning  from  the  universal  to  the  particular,  he  always 
takes  the  opposite  course,  and  infers  the  first  from  the 
latter.  His  writings  contain  valuable  remarks  on  the 
systems  of  bis  predecessors ;  his  own  being  that  of  Em- 
piricism, modified,  in  a  slight  degree,  by  the  Rationalism 
of  Plato  \ 

141.  Philosophy,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  science 
arising  out  of  the  love  of  knowledge ;  or  knowledge  ac- 
cording to  certain  principles™.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
knowledge,,  mediate  and  immediate  ^,  In  order  to  make 
the  first  possible,  the  existence  of  the  second  is  necessary. 
We  become  sensible  immediately  and  by  experience  of 
particulars  (tA  KaB"  eKaa-ra) :  mediately,  but  still  by  experi- 
ence, we  acquire  the  universal  (ra  KaB"  oXov),  and  we  thus 

1  Metaph.  I,  7  ;  XII,  9. 

^  Analyt.  Prior.  I,  30. 

*  Here  may  be  noticed  the  comparisons  drawn  between  the  two  philosophers, 
by  Georgb  of  Trtiittondf  and  G.  Gemisthus  Pletho. 

And  also :  Paoaninus  Gaudentius,  De  Dogmatum  Aristotelis  cum  Phil. 
Ptatonis  comparatione,  Florent,  I539|  4to. 

J  AC.  Mazoniub,  De  Comparatione  Aristot.  cum  Platone,  Vsnet,  1547,  fol. 

J  AC.  Carpentarii  Platonis  cum  Arist.  in  Univers&  Philoaophili  compa- 
ratio.  Par.  1673,  4to. 

Andr.  Bachmann,  Aristoteles  cum  Platone  comparatus,  Nordh.  1629, 4to. 

Rapin,  Aristotle  and  Plato  compared.  Parts,  1671,  Bvo.  (French). 

CiiR.  Herrmann  Wstsse,  De  Platonis  et  Aristotelis  in  constituendia  prin- 
cipiis  difierentia,  Commentat.  Lips,  1828,  8vo. 

»  Phys.  II,  3  ;  Met.  I,  2.  "  Anal.  Post,  I,  2  ;  II,  c.  19. 
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attun  to  that  which  is  real  and  necessary ^  and  is  capa- 
ble of  being  expressed  in  definitions  and  axioms.  From 
immediate  knowledge  we  deduce  mediate^  by  means  of 
arguments,  the  theory  of  which  belongs  to  logic;  the  object 
of  which  is  to  show  how  we  can  ascertain  by  reasoning  the 
certainty  or  the  probability  of  things.  Logic  therefore  is 
the  instrument  (organumj  of  all  science  or  philosophy, 
but  only  quoad  formam;  (a  distinction  which  was  after- 
wards very  often  forgotten);  for  it  is  experience  which 
must  supply  the  matter  to  be  worked  upon,  and  wrought 
into  general  principles^.  The  first  principle  is  that  of 
contradiction ;  but,  though  productive  of  truth,  it  is  the 
test  and  not  the  constituent  element  of  truth  p.  By  his 
works  comprehended  under  the  title  of  Organum^  Ari- 
stotle has,  next  to  Plato,  rendered  the  greatest  service  to 
logic  ^;  as  the  science  which  would  establish  the  formal 
part  of  reasoning,  and  elucidate  its  theory :  he  there  con- 
siders propositions  and  ideas  as  the  elements  of  reason- 
ing', with  admirable  remarks  on  language  interspersed; 
and  he  ought  not  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  abuse, 
which  afterwards  prevailed,  of  this  art,  when  it  came  to 
be  considered  as  capable  of  supplying  not  only  the  ybrm 
but  the  matter  of  argumentation. 

14S.  Aristotle,  above  every  other  philosopher,  enlarged 
the  limits  of  philosophy.  He  comprised  therein  aU  the 
sciences  (rational,  empirical,  or  mixed),  with  the  single 
exception  of  history :  and  appears  to  have  divided  it  as  a 
whole  into  Logic,  Physics,  and  Ethics ;  or  into  speculative 

•  Anal.  Post.  I,  18. 

P  Anal.  Post.  Metaph.  I,  1  ;  IV,  3 ;  De  Animl,  III,  5,  6. 

4  MicB.  PsBLLi  Synopsis  Logicas  Aristotelis  Gr.  et  LaX,  ed.  El.  Ehinobb, 
Aug.  Vind.  1597,  Bvo. 

NicEPH.  Blem MYDA,  Epitomc  Logics  Doctrines  Aristotelis  Or.  et  Lat.  ed. 
Jo.  WsoELiN,  ibid,  1605,  fol. 

Geo.  Akeponymi  Compendium  PhilosophisB  seu  Organi  Aristotelis  Gr.  et 
Lat.  ed.  Jo.  Weoblin,  ibid.  1600,  Svo. 

Jac.  Carpbntarii  Descriptio  Universa  Artis  disserendi  ex  Arist.  Oigano 
collecta  et  in  III.  libros  distincta,  Far.  1654,  4 to. 

Car.  Weinholtz,  De  Finibus  atque  pretio  Logicae  Aristotelis,  Rost.  1824. 

'  Sophist.  Elench.  34,  fin. 
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and  practical*.  Speculative -philosophy  contemplates  the 
real  order  of  things ;  which  is  not  dependent  on  our  will : 
prctcticalf  the  accidental  and  voluntary ;  real  substances 
are  either  invariable  {iucin^oi)^  or  variable  (#f/Kirr«).  The 
latter  either  perishable  {(pBaprd),  or  imperishable.  Sublu- 
nary things  are  variable  and  perishable :  the  heavens  are 
imperishable,  but  variable :  the  Deity  alone  is  imperish- 
able and  invariable.  Consequently,  speculative  philoso- 
phy becomes,  in  proportion  as  it  advances  in  abstraction, 
either  Physics,  or  Mathematics,  or  what  came  to  be  after- 
wards called  Metaphysics :  relatively  to  it$  objects,  it  is 
divided  into  Physics,  Cosmology,  Psychology,  and  The- 
ology. Practical  philosophy  comprehends  Ethics,  Politics, 
and  Economy  ^  These  subdivisions  are  not  broadly 
traced,  on  defined  principles,  yet  it  is  to  Aristotle  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  hint  of  an  encyclopsedic 
system  of  the  sciences ;  for  having  subjected  to  a  rigorous 
examination  the  notions  and  principles  of  his  predeces- 
sors ;  for  having  himself  laboured  to  establish  others  by 
induction  and  reflection :  and  we  are  called  upon  to  ad- 
mire the  multitude  of  hints,  inquiries,  and  observations, 
which  are  dispersed  up  and  down  his  works,  without 
forming  integral  parts  of  his  system. 

5  143. 

Jac.  Carpentarii  Descriptio  Universse  Natiu«  ex  Aristotele ; 
pars  I  et  II.  Par.  1562,  4to. 

Pet.  Rami  Scholaram  Physicamm,  libri  VIII.  Par,  1565, 
8vo. 

Sebastiani  Bassonis  Philosophise  Naturalis  Adversus  Aris- 
totelem  libri  XII,  Par.  1621,  8vo. 

Speculative  philosophy.  1st.  Physics  or  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. Nature  {f^<rii)y  is  the  sum  of  all  existing 
things,  whose  existence  can  be  known  only  by  mteans  of 
perception  and  experience  founded  thereon,     tk  w^tird, 

•  Dioo,  Labrt.  V,  28. 

Ge.  Paul.  Roetbnbsck,  Disg.  AristoteKcae  Philosophis  divisionem  8at> 
examen  vocans,  Altd.  1705,  4to. 

»  Mctaph.  I,  2 ;  VI,  1 ;  XI,  3  ;  Ethic.  X,  9 ;  (Econ.  I,  1. 
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the  objects  of  our  mental  conception,  do  not  exist  per  ««"• 
Nature  is  also  the  internal  principle  of  change  in  cfbjects^ 
and  this  constitutes  a  distinction  between  her  works  Md 
those  of  art.  The  knowledge  of  nature  is  properly  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  bodies,  so  far  as  they  are 
in  movement.  In  this  science  are  comprised  the  fol« 
lowing  subjects  of  discussion :  Nature,  Cause,  Accident, 
£nd.  Change  (and  its  subdivisions)^  Infinitude,  Space^ 
and  Time :  and  moreover  a  general  theory  of  movement. 
Nature,  as  a  principle  of  change,  does  nothing  without  an 
end  or  object ;  which  end  is  the  Form  \  When  we 
speak  of  chance  (t^  airiiAarop)^  we  always  in  fact  mean  real 
causes,  unknown  to  ourselves.  All  change  necessarily 
presupposes  a  subject-matter  (&voK€//Acyoy^  CXti) :  and  a  form 
(cZ^().  A  change  {iclin^if,  /wcTajSoXiQ,  is  the  realization  of 
that  which  is  possible  (iyrtkex^ia)^,  so  far  as  it  is  possible^ 
If  rwv  ^vpdftei  Smrof  irrtXfxe^  y  tomi^oi/'.  As  soon  as  the  Possi- 
ble (]^^t  if)  assumes  a  certain  form  and  is  developed 
after  a  particular  manner,  every  other  condition  and  state 
is  excluded  ((rrepiffrK).  Matter,  Form,  and  Privation,  are 
therefore  the  three  principles,  or  elements  of  existence 
and  of  change.  Change  is  possible  in  respect  of  Sub- 
tance,  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Place.  This  last  condi- 
tion, and  generally  that  of  space  and  time,  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  the  others  K  Place  (TMro^),  is  the  first  im- 
moveable limit  of  that  which  surrounds  us :   (to  rot;  irc^ie- 

%orro$   vcpdK    iuiiriiTW  irforw)^^      there  is    nO    vacuum   {K€piy). 

Time  is  the  measure  or  numeration  (dpidfco^),  of  movement, 
with  reference  to  priority  and  posteriority  (Apidi^S^  Kiri<r€Oi 
Konhk x\  wpSrof  kos  Stm^v^.  Infinitude  is  that  which  continually 

■  Metoph.  Ill,  2—4  ;  V,  6. 

»  Phys.  II,  4—6,  8,  sqq. 

f  Cf.  SuiDAs,  sub  h&c  V.  Cf.  also  Father  Ancillon,  Critical  and  Phi- 
locophieal  Researches  respectinf^  the  Entelecfaia  of  Aristotle,  in  the  Mem.  of 
the  Royal  Acad,  of  Prossia  (Class  of  Phil.),  for  the  years  1804—11,  Berl. 
1816.  p.  1,  sqq.(Fr.). 

«  Phys.  Ill,  1 ;  VIII,  1. 

•  Ibid.  HI,  1 J  VII,  7 ;  VIII,  7. 

»»  Ibid.  IV,  4,  sqq. 

«  Ibid.  IV,  11. 
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suggests  the  idea  of  still  greater  extent,  in  addition  to 
that  already  ascertained.  In  reality  there  is  no  being 
vhich  can  be  called  Infinite ;  only  in  our  conception. 
Time  is  infinite,  Body  and  Space  are  finite,  although 
susceptible  of  infinite  division^.  Motion  in  general,  like 
time,  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Nevertheless  it 
must  be  supposed  to  have  a  first  cause  of  movement,  itself 
unmoved  (to  'gfirw  kivovv  iucinirw').  This  source  of  move- 
ment must  be  eternal  and  invariable ;  its  essence  is  eter- 
nal and  pure,  activity  and  life:  such  a  cause  is  the 
Divinity.  The  first  thing  put  in  motion  firom  eternity 
was  the  Heavens  *. 

144.  Cosmology.  The  world  {KUfMq,  o^pwoi),  is  the  sum 
total  of  all  things  subject  to  change.  Beyond  its  limits 
is  neither  change,  nor  time,  nor  space.  Itself  is  eternal 
and  immoveable  ^  The  First  Being,  who  is  the  author  of 
aU  movement,  is  not  himself  a  part  of  the  world.  The 
latter  is  a  whole,  bounded  by  the  heavens,  without  be- 
ginning or  end,  and  of  a  spherical  form.  The  earth  is 
the  central  point,  the  heavens  the  circumference.*  Hence 
arise  three  simple  movements ;  towards  the  centre  (the 
gravitation  of  bodies  towards  the  earth) ;  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference  (light  bodies,  for  instance,  fire) ;  and 
finally  about  that  centre  (the  circumambient  bodies,  the 
heavens,  etc.).  The  circular  motion  is  the  most  perfect, 
and  the  upper  region  of  the  heavens  in  which  it  prevails* 
is  perfect  and  divine ;  indestructible,  not  subject  to  sufier- 
ing  or  change ;  and  consequently  of  a  nobler  nature  than 
sublunary  parts.  The  elementary  matter  of  the  constel- 
lations is  the  principle  of  all  life,  action,  and  thought  in 
the  inferior  region ;  and  all  things  here  are  subject  to  its 
influence  and  direction.  The  constellations  are  animated 
beings  (c/a^x<*)  ;  their  principle  of  motion  is  within  them- 
selves, although  they  revolve  in  the  circle  to  which  they 


*  Phys.  Ill,  1—7;  VI,  1—9. 

e  Ibid.  VIII,  5,  sqq.;  De  Casio,  II,  3,  sqq. 

f  De  Coelo,  I,  12. 
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are  attached.  In  general^  this  part  of  Aristotle's  system 
is  obscure  and  inconsistent,  and  appears  to  waver  between 
two  opposite  doctrines^. 

146.  Physiology  is  indebted  to  Aristotle  for  its  first 
cultivation;  for  an  essay,  imperfect  indeed,  but  built  upon 
experiment  associated  with  theory.  The  soul  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  exclusively  the  active  principle  of  Life; 
the  primitive  form  of  every  body  capable  of  life,  i.  e.  organ- 
ized,  (jih^X^  i<rTh  ^rrcXcxe/a  ^  irp^ri}  <rAfAaro^  {pivtr^Kov  ^w^y  ex^im^ 

h/paf*tt  **).  The  soul  is  distinct  from  the  body :  but  con- 
sidered as  its  form  {elbo^  or  ^yreXexe/a),  it  is  inseparable 
therefrom  *.  The  faculties  (^i/ya^fA**?),  of  the  soul  are :  Pro- 
duction, and  Nutrition^,  Sensation^,  Thought  (to  diayo- 
nruc6v)y  and  Will  or  Impulse.  Notwithstanding,  Aristotle 
maintains  the  unity  of  these  faculties  in  one  soul,  and  re- 
jects the  notion  of  a  plurality  of  souls.  His  remarks  on 
the  characteristics  of  our  means  of  knowledge,  that  is  the 
senses,  are  deserving  of  particular  attention  *" ;  as  well  as 
his  observations  on  the  Common  Sense,  (/coii^  ata-Oritrii) ;  and 
on  Consciousness  (the  existence  of  which  he  was  the  first 
distinctly  to  recognise  °)  ;  on  Imagination  (</>ayTao-/a),  Me- 
mory O^^fAij**);  and  Recollection  (Aya/Avijo-x^.)  Perception 
is  the  faculty  which  conveys  to  us  the  forms  of  objects: 
Thought  is  the  perception  of  forms  or  ideas  by  means 
of  ideas ;  which  presupposes  the  exercise  of  Sensation 
and  Imagination  P.  Hence  a  passive  (vaOi^Ttxof),  and  an 
active  Intelligence  (votrnKoq  wv^).     The  last  is  imperish- 

V  De  C<b1o,  I,  6—12 ;  II,  1,  2,  3,  4  ;  De  Gener.  et  Corrupt.  IT,  10 ;  De 
Gener.  Animal.  II,  3  ;  III,  11 )  Meteorol.  I,  1  ,  Metaph.  XII.  8;  Fhys. 
VIII,  2,  3,  6. 

fc  De  An.  II,  1. 

I  Ibid.  I,  1—4. 

To  this  aubject  belong  the  Commentaries  on  the  works  of  Aristotle  which 
treat  of  the  soul,  etc. 

k  De  An.  II,  2,  4  ;  De  Gener.  Anim.  II,  3. 

'  Ibid.  II,  5,  6,  12;  111,12. 

■  Ibid.  II,  6;  III,  12,  sqq. ;  De  Sensu  et  Sensibili. 

>  Ibid.  Ill,  1,  sqq. 

•  Ibid.  Ill,  3,  et  De  Memorife. 

P  Ibid.  Ill,  4. 
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able  (Immortality  independent  of  Consciance  or  Memory  *>). 
The  thinking  faculty  is  an  energy  distinct  from  the  body» 
derived  from  without  ^^  resembling  the  elementary  matter 
of  the  stars '.  The  understanding  becomes  Theoretical 
or  Practical,  according  to  its  application,  and,  together 
with  the  Will,  detemiines  our  actions.  The  Will  (ofcfK), 
is  an  impulse  directed  towards  matters  of  practice,  that 
is  to  say,  toward  Grood;  which  is  real  or  apparent,  ac- 
ing  as  it  procures  a  durable  or  a  transient  enjoyment*: 
^^c^K  is  subdivided  into  jSoi/Xi^o-k  and  hftBviilaf  the  WiUy 
properly  so  called,  and  Desire.  Enjoyment  is  the  result 
of  the  complete  development  of  an  energy :  which  at  the 
same  time  perfects  that  energy.  The  most  noble  of  all 
enjoyments  is  the  result  of  Reason  **. 


§  146. 

f  J.  G.  BuHLE,  On  the  Authenticity  of  the  Metaphysics  of 
Aristotle :  in  the  Biblioth.  of  Ancient  Arts  and  Literature,  fasc. 
IV.     See  also  his  Compend.  of  the  Hist,  of  Phil.  II,  §  331,  sqq. 

f  FuLLEBORN,  On  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle :  in  his  Collect. 
&8cic.  V. 

Petri  Rami  Scholarum  Metaphysicarum  lib.  XIV.  Par,  1566, 
8vo. 

Primary  philosophy^  treating  of  the  nature  of  Being 
in  the  abstract^  was  an  attempt  of  Aristode's,  the  first 
which  had  been  made,  in  the  science  since  denominated 
Metaphysics.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  at- 
tempt should  be  as  yet  an  imperfect  one.  It  contains  an 
analytical  statement  of  what  he  denominated  the  Catego- 
ries (ten  in  number '),  a  title  under  which  he  comprised 

I  De  An.  II,  1—6 ;  III,  2,  sqq.,  5. 

'  De  Gen.  Animal.  II,  3. 

"  Cic.  Acad.  Quest.  I,  7. 

«  De  An.  Ill,  9—11  j  Eth.  Ill,  VI. 

tt  Ethic.  X,  4,  5. 8. 

>  The  ten  Categories,  or  pradicamenta  of  Aristotle,  are :  rj  abtria,  t6  iroc6v, 
t6  irotAv,  irp^c  ri,  irov,  irors,  KtlwBai,  Ix^tv,  iroiciv,  7raa\Hv,  Substance,  Quan- 
tity, Quality,  Relation,  Place,  Time,  Situation,  Possession,  Action,  Passion. 
Aristotle  distinguishes  between  these  and  the  Categoremata,  or  Prtediedhilia, 
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and  elucidated  without  much  systematic  order,  the  lead- 
ing characterifttioa  of  Being,  as  apprehended  by  the  Un- 
derstanding and  the  Senses'.  With  this  arrangement  he 
connected  the  question  of  the  First  Being,  and  His  pro- 
perties (theology').  God,  the  absolute  cause  of  regular 
movement  %  is  the  perfection  of  Intelligence  (y^<),  to  whom 
appertains,  of  his  own  nature,  pure  and  independent 
Energy,  and  the  most  complete  Felicity^:  He  is  immu- 
table, and  the  end  of  all  Nature  ^ 

147.  Practical pbUo^ophy,  by  the  profound  analysis  of 
Aristotle,  became  a  moral  theory  of  happiness,  on  Em- 
pirical principles.  The  fimdamental  point  was  the  idea 
of  a  sovereign  good  and  final  end.  The  final  End  ('reXAf)^ 
is  happiness  (cv&»/Myia,  e^pdU),  which  is  the  result  of 
the  energies  of  the  soul,  iw  /9/f>  TcX€<fr,  in  a  perfect  life^: 
such  happiness  being  the  highest  of  which  our  nature  is 
capable.  This  perfect  exercise  of  reason  is  virtue ;  and 
virtue  is  the  perfection  of  speculative  and  practical 
reason:  hence  the  subdivision  of  InteUectual  virtue 
(8MXMirri#c^  ipf'ni)^  and  moral  {iiBuci^).     The  first,  in  its  per- 


which  have  reference  to  the  former,  and  are  five  in  number;  *0p6ci  y^vot, 
fUbCf  iui^d,  Z^iov  cat  ovuPiPiikoq  (Top.  I,  6.) 

See  Harris's  Philos.  Arrangements,  Edin.  and  Land.  1775,  8vo. 

Cf.  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  with  illustrations,  oflered  as  an  introduction 
to  a  new  theory  of  Thought,  by  Sal.  Maimon,  B€rl,  1794,  8vo.  On  the  au- 
thenticity of  tiie  treatise  on  the  Categories :  Kruo,  Observationes  Crit.  et 
Ezeget.  in  Aristotelis  libruxn  de  Categoriis,  part  I,  Lift,  1809,  4to. 

J  Metaph.  V,  7.  Cf.  Categor.,  II,  ed.  Buhlb. 

*  Besides  the  old  treatises  on  the  Theology  of  Aristotle,  by  J.  Faustius, 
HiER.  Capbadonus,  Fortunius  Licetus,  and  the  treatises  of  Valeria- 
Nus  Magnus  and  Zacuar.  Grapius  on  the  Atheism  of  Aristotle,  consult  : 

JoH.  G.  Walch,  Ezercitatio  Histor.  Philosophica  de  Atheismo  Aristotelis. 
Parerga  Academica,  Lipi.  1721,  8vo. 

JoH.  Sev.  Vater,  TheologisB  Aristotelicas  Vindicie.  Lijtt,  1796,  8vo. 

t  FiJLLEBORN,  in  his  Collect.,  fasc.  Ill,  on  the  Nat.  Theol.  of  Aristotle. 

«  Cf.  $  143—144. 

k  Pol.  VII,  1. 

c  Metaph.  I,  1 ;  XII,  7,  sqq. ;  De  Coelo,  II,  3,  sqq.  j  De  Gener.  et  Cor- 
rupt. 1,6. 

*  Eth.  Nic.  I,  1—7  ;  X,  6,  6. 

*  Idem,  I,  13  ;  II,  1. 

K 
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fection,  belongs  to  God  only,  and  confers  the  highest 
degree  of  felicity ;  the  second,  adapted  to  human  nature, 
is  the  perfection  of  reasonable  will  (c^k,  /uAitus),  the 
effect  of  a  rational  deliberation  (Tpodupcrun}  *),  of  whidi 
the  principle  is  constantly  to  take  the  mean  between 
two  extremes  (rifujerov, /t*€<r^Tij^^).  Moral  virtue  presents 
itself  under  seven  principal  characters,  having  reference 
to  the  different  objects  of  desire  or  avoidance ;  (the  car- 
dinal virtues).  To  these  are  added  certain  virtues  of  a 
mixed  character ;  and  Justice,  which  in  its  most  exten- 
sive signification  may  be  said  to  embrace  all  the  virtues. 
Under  the  head  of  Justice  Aristotle  comprehends  Right 
also*.  Justice  consists  in  rendering  to  each  his  due,  and 
its  operation  may  be  explained  by  applying  to  it  the 
Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  proportions  conformably 
to  the  two  species,  the  Distributive  and  Corrective,  into 
which  he  subdivided  the  virtue.  To  these  must  be 
added  Equity,  which  has  for  its  end  the  rectification  of 
the  defects  of  law  i'.  Under  the  head  of  Right  (hUaioi),  he 
distinguishes  that  appertaining  to  a  family  (oliroyofMKoV), 
firom  that  of  a  city  {voXiriKOp) ;  dividing  the  latter  into  the 
natural  (ijnja-iK^v),  and  the  positive  (yofUKii). 

Aristotelis  Ethicorum  Nicomacheorum  adumbratio  accommo- 
date ad  nostrae  Philosophise  rationem  facta,  Disp.  Jo.  Fr.  Gottl. 
Delbruck,  Hal,  1790,  8vo. 

f  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  translated  and  illustrated  by  Chr. 
Garve,  Brest.  1798 — 1802,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics  comprising  his  Practical  Philo- 
sophy, translated  from  the  Greek,  illustrated  by  Introductions 
and  Notes,  the  Critical  History  of  his  Life,  and  a  new  Analysis 
of  this  Speculative  Works,  hy  J.  Gillies,  Land.  1797,  2  vols. 
4to. 

f  K.  L.  MicHELET,  On  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  Berl,  1827, 
8vo. 

*  Aristotle  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  analyse  trpoaiptciQ,  or 
deliberate  free-choice. 

f  Eth.  Nic.  II,  6. 

f  Idem,  V,  1,  6,  sqq. 

I*  C.  A.  Droste-Huelshoff,  De  Aristotelis  Justitia  Universal!  et  Particu- 
lari,  deque  nexu,  quo  Etbica  et  Jurisprudentia  juncts  sunt,  Bonn,  1816,  8vo. 
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148.  A  perfect  unity  of  plan  prevails  throughout  his  Mo- 
rals>  his  Politics,  and  his  CEconomics.  Both  the  latter  have 
for  their  end  to  show  how  the  object  of  man's  existence 
defined  in  the  Ethics,  viz.  Virtue  combined  vrith  Happi- 
ness, may  be  attained  in  the  civil  and  domestic  relations, 
through  a  good  constitution  of  the  state  and  household  *. 
The  state  {roTuq),  is  a  complete  association  of  a  certain 
number  of  smaller  societies  sufficient  to  provide  in  com- 
mon all  the  necessities  of  life  *".  Intellectual  influence 
alone  should  preponderate.  The  science  of  Politics  is 
the  investigation  of  means  tending  to  the  final  end  just 
mentioned :  its  principle  is  expediency,  and  its  perfection 
the  suitableness  of  means  to  the  end.  By  this  principle 
Aristotle  would  prove  the  lawfulness  of  slavery  * ;  (Pol.  I, 
5).  All 'education  he  refers  to  the  ultimate  end  of  poli- 
tical society. 

149.  Aristotle  also  rendered  great  services  to  philoso- 
phy by  his  investigations  with  regard  to  the  elements  of 
language ;  particularly  in  his  treatise  vept  l^/^i^yc/a^:  and  by 
the  first  profound  examination  instituted  of  the  principles 
of  the  fine  arts " ;  the  theory  of  which,  agreeably  to 
his  system,  he  deduced  from  the  imitation  of  Nature. 

150.  The  first  successors  of  Aristotle  were,  for  the 
most  part,  skilful  commentators  on  his  doctrines,  who  en- 
deavoured in  publications  under  similar  titles  to  restate 
more  clearly  what  he  had  first  advanced :  the  effect  of 
which  was  that  his  system  gradually  withdrew  farther 
and  farther  firom  that  of  Plato,  and  proportionably  ap- 

>  Ethic.  VllI,  9 ;  X,  9.— See  the  truislatioiis  of  the  Politics  and  (Econo- 
micSy  by  Schlosser,  LMbeek  and  Leipt,  1798,  2  vols,  and  that  of  the  Politics 
by  Garve,  with  Remarks  and  Dissertations  by  Folleborn,  BretL  1799, 
1802,  2  vols.  8to.  Also :  Aristotelis  Renim  Public,  relliq.  coll.  illustr.  etc. 
C.  Fr.  Neumann,  Heidelb.  et  Spir.  1827,  8vo. 

k  Pol.  I,  2. 

'  W.  T.  Kruo,  De  Aristotele  Servitutis  Defensore,  Lips,  1813,  4to. 

C.  G.  GoETTLiNo,  Commentatio  de  Notione  Servitutis  apud  Arisiotelem, 
Jen.  1821,  4to. 

■  To  this  head  belong  the  Rhetoric  and  Poetics  of  Aristotle. 
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proached  the  limits  of  Materialism.  The  most  distin-' 
guished  of  his  immediate  followers  were  Theophnutus  of 
Eressus  ^ ;  whom  Aristotle  himself  had  characterised  aa 
the  most  learned  and  the  ablest  of  his  auditors,  and  the 
most  proper  to  be  his  successor  and  heir^:  Eudemus  of 
Rhodes,  who,  as  well  as  Theophrastus,  republished  with 
very  few  alterations  Aristotle's  doctrines  in  Physics, 
Logic,  and  Ethics :  Diceearchus  of  Messana  ^,  and  Aris-- 
toxenus  of  Tarentum,  the  musician ;  both  materialists  in 
their  opinions  on  psychology :  the  first  considering  the 
soul  to  be  a  vital  energy,  inherent  in  the  body  "J:  the  lat- 
ter believing  it  to  be  a  symphony  or  harmony  resulting 
from  the  body,  analogous  to  those  elicited  from  the 
chords  of  an  instrument  *".  Heraclides  Potdicus  has  been 
already  mentioned  (§  138).  Subsequently,  we  have  oc- 
casion to  remark,  among  the  disciples  of  Aristotle,  the 
foUower  and  successor  of  Theophrastus  *,  Strata  of  Lamp- 
sacus;  who  died  about  070  B.C.,  and  published,  with 
more  of  original  character  about  it,  a  system  of  Physics  ^ 
in  which  he  referred  the  existence  of  all  things  to  the 
productive  energy  of  nature,  acting  unconsciously;  which 
caused  him  to  be  considered  by  many  an  atheist".     We 

■*  Formerly  called  Tyrtamos. 

<>  Dioo.  Laert.  V,  36,  sqq.    A.  Gbll.  Noct.  Att  XIII,  6. 

Of  his  numerous  works  the  only  one  which  has  come  down  to  us,  besides 
his  treatises  on  Natural  History,  is  his  book  of  Characters  (i^Oucoi  x^'pocr^pEc)* 
and  some  fragments.  Opera  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Dan.  Heinsxus,  Lagd,  BaU 
1613,  2  vols.  fol.  See  also  the  work  of  Hill,  mentioned  in  the  following 
section. 

P  Flourished  about  320  B.  C. 

4  Nic.  DoDWELL,  De  Dicsearcho  ejusque  Fragments.  Cf.  Bredow,  Epp. 
Farii.  p.  4,  et  alibi,  et  Bayle,  Diet. 

r  G.  L.  Mahnb,  Diatr.  de  Aristoxeno  Philos.  Peripatetico,  Anutet.  1793,  Bvo. 

•  Cic.  Tusc.  QttSBSt.  I,  10,  31. 

^  Hence  he  was  sumamed  Physicus, 

•  DioG.  Laert.  V,  58.  Cic.  Acad.  Quaesit  IV,  38  ;  De  Nat.  Deor.  I, 
13.  Sbxt.  Emp.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  Ill,  32,  136,  sqq. ;  Adv.  Math.  VII,  360  ; 
X,  155,  177.  228.  Simplic.  In  Phys.  p.  168  et  225.  Lactant.  De  Ira 
Dei,  10.  Plutarcb.  Adv.  Coloten.  p.  163;  De  Plac.  IV,  5;  De  Solert. 
Anim.  p.  141 .    Stob.  Eel.  p.  298~-348. 

Phil.  Frid.  Schlosser,  De  Stratone  Lampsaceno  et  Atheismo  vnlgo  • 
tributo,  Viteb,  1728,  4to. 
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have  fewer  details  with  regard  to  Demetrius  Phalereus  *, 
a  follower  of  Theophrastus  :  as  an  orator  and  statesman 
he  was  sufficiently  distinguished.  As  for  those  who 
came  after,  L^co  or  Glyco^  of  Troas,  the  successor  of 
Strato',  (about  270  or  268  B.  C),  Hieronymus  of  Rhodes 
his  contemporary  %  Arisio  of  Ceos,  the  successor  of  Lyco% 
Criiolaus  of  Phaselis,  who  went  to  Rome  as  ambassador 
at  the  same  time  with  Cameades  ^  and  his  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor Diodorus  of  Tyre — all  we  know  of  these  Aristo- 
telians is  that  they  devoted  their  especial  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  the  supreme  good*^.  After  them,  we  are 
ignorant  even  of  the  names  of  the  masters  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic school,  till  the  time  of  Andronicus  (see  §  183). 

The  system  of  Aristotle  for  a  long  time  maintained  its 
ground  as  distinct  from  that  of  Plato  :  subsequently,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  associate  them,  as  identical ;  or  by 
giving  the  superiority  to  one  or  other.  In  the  Middle 
ages  that  of  Aristotle,  degraded  to  a  system  of  formu- 
laries, became  universally  prevalent;  till  in  the  end  it 
yielded  to  Platonism :  not,  however,  without  continuing 
to  retain  great  influence,  from  the  general  adoption  of  its 
Logic**. 

III.     Epicurus. 

Authorities :  Epicuri  Physica  et  Meteorologica  duabus  Episto- 
lis  ejiisdem  comprehensa,  ed.  Jo.  Glob.  Schneider,  Lips.  1813, 
8vo. 

Epicuri  Fragmenta  libromm  II  et  XI,  De  Natuzd,  etc.,  illus- 
trata  a  Rosinio  ed.  Orellius,  Lvps.  1818,  8vo. 

Bruckkr,  Diss,  de  Atheismo  Stratonis;  Amoenitates  Litteraris  of  Schkll- 
HORN,  torn.  XIII. 
«  Flourished  320  B.C. 
y  DioG.  Laert.  Vj  65,  sqq. 

*  Idem,  IV,  41,  sqq^^eS. 

*  Idem,  V.  70—74. ' 

*  156  B.  C. 

c  Cic.  Acad.  Qusst.  IV,  42 ;  De  Fin.  II,  3  >  V,  5. 

'  J.  Launoy,  De  Van&  Philosophise  Aristotelicae  Fortunft,  ParU,  1653, 
third  edition,  Hagtt  Comit.  1662,  Svo.  Reciidi  curavit  Joii.  Hbrm.  ab 
Elswich,  Viteb.  1720,  Svo. 

G.  Paul  Roetenbeck,  Oratio  de  Philosophis  AiistotelicsB  per  singula* 
states  Fortunft  Varift,  Altd.  1668,  4to. 
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• 

DiooENis  Laertii  De  Vitis,  Dogmatibus  et  Apophthegmatibus 
clarorum  Philosophorum  lib.  X,  Gr.  et  Lat.  separatiin  editus, 
atque  Adnotationibus  illustratus  a  Car.  Nurnberoer,  Narimb, 
1791,  8vo. 

Cf.  also  the  Didactic  Poem  of  Lucretius  de  Rerum  Natura: 
and  likewise  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plutarch. 

Petri  Gassendi  Animadversiones  in  Diogenem  Laert.  de 
VitA  et  Philosophic  Epicuri,  Lugd.  Bat,  1649,  fol. 

Ejusdem  de  Viti,  Moribus  et  Doctrina  Epicuri,  libb.  VIII, 
Lugd.  1047,  4to.      Hagce  Comit.  1656,  4to. 

-f  Sam.  de  Sorbiere,  Letters  on  the  Life,  Character,  and 
Reputation  of  Epicurus,  with  Remarks  on  his  Errors  (among 
his  Letters  and  Discourses),  Paris,  1660,  4to. 

'f  J.  Rondel,  Life  of  Epicurus,  Par.  1679,  8vo.  transl.  into 
Lat.  Amst.  1693,  12mo. 

f  Essay  towards  an  Apology  for  Epicurus,  by  an  Opponent  of 
Batteux  (J.  G.  Bremer),  Berl.  1776,  8vo. 

Fr.  Ant.  Zimmermann  (Resp.  Zehner),  Vita  et  Doctrina 
Epicuri  Dissertatione  Inaugur.  Examinata,  Heidelb.  1785,  4to. 

f  H.  E.  Warnekros,  Apology  for,  and  Life  of,  Epicunis, 
Greifsw.  1795,  Svo. 

Nic.  Hill,  De  Philosophia  Epicurea,  Democritea,  et  Theo- 
phrastea,  Genev.  1669,  Svo. 

Petri  Gassendi  S3mtagma  Philosophiae  Epicuri,  Hag.  Com. 
1655  et  1659,  4to.  and  in  his  Opp. 

151.  Epicurus*  of  the  demus  of  Gargettos,  near 
Athens,  was  born  of  poor  parents.  His  father,  who  had 
settled  at  Samos,  gained  his  livelihood  as  a  schoolmaster, 
and  his  mother  by  divining.  The  constitution  of  Epicu- 
rus was  feeble,  and  his  education  imperfect,  but  his 
talents  were  superior.  A  verse  of  Hesiod,  and  the  works 
of  Demosthenes  awakened  in  him,  while  yet  young,  a 
spirit  of  inquiry.  Soon  after,  he  attended  at  Athens,  but 
in  a  desultory  manner,  the  lessons  of  Xenocrates  the 
Academician,  Theophrastus,  and  others.  In  his  thirty- 
second  year  he  opened  a  school  at  Lampsacus,  which, 
five  years  after,  he  removed  to  Athens';  where  he  taught, 
in  his  garden,  a  system  of  philosophy  which  readily  re- 
commended itself  by  the  indulgence  it  held  out  to  sensual 

c  Born  337,  died  270.  f  Dioo.  LAERr.  X.  16. 
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habits,  combined  with  a  taste  for  the  refinements  of  social 
life,  an  abhorrence  of  superstition,  and  a  tone  of  elegance 
and  urbanity  which  blended  with  all  his  doctrines.  He 
may  be  justly  reproached  with  depreciating  the  works  of 
other  philosophers.  Of  his  numerous  writings  >  we  pos- 
sess only  a  few  firagments  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
and  the  book  vepl  ifn^<r€»^,  which  by  a  fortunate  chance  was 
discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum« 

152.  According  to  him,  philosophy  directs  us  to  happi- 
ness by  the  means  of  reason^.  Consequently,  Ethics 
form  a  principal  part  of  his  system,  and  Physics,  etc.  are 
only  accessories.  He  assigns  the  same  inferior  place  to 
what  he  terms  Canonics,  the  Dialectics  of  his  system  ^ 
There  is  little  originality  in  this  theory  of  happiness ; 
and  the  form  alone  in  which  it  is  put  belongs  to  Epicu- 
rus. The  theory  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  one  of 
Eudssmonism,  with  a  sprinkling  of  moral  sentences,  built 
upon  an  Atomic  system  by  way  of  Physics ;  with  a  the- 
ology suitable  to  such  a  whole :  a  system  which  if  rigor- 
ously pursued  through  all  its  consequences,  could  not  fail 
of  leading  to  immoraUty. 

153,  Epicurus  borrowed  from  Democritus  his  theory 
of  certain  subtile  emanations  of  objects  {Si-rifpotat,  Airo<r- 
'rwrui)y  which  he  supposes  to  detach  themselves  there- 
from, and  so  disperse  themselves  through  the  air  (§  105). 
These,  impressing  the  senses,  produce  on  them  corres- 
ponding images,  and  these  again  create  the  mental  con- 
ceptions of  the  same ;  less  perfectly  representing  the 
original  objects.  It  is  from  the  senses  that  we  derive  all 
our  ideas,  even  those  which  are  universal,  and  of  which 
.there  existed  previously  what  he  termed  irpoXiJiJ/ci?'';   the 

K  DioG.  Laert.  X,  17. 

1*  Skxtus  £mp.  Adv.  Mathem.  XI,  169. 

*  Senec.  £p.  89.     DioG.  Laert.  X,  24 — 31. 

^  J  OH.  Mich.  Kern,  Diss.  Epicuri  Prolepses,  seu  Anticipationes,  Sensibus 
demum  administris  hausts,  non  vero  menti  innatae,  in  locum  Cic.  de  Nat. 
Deor.  I,  16,  Gott,  1756,  4to. 

Taconxs  Rooroa,  Disp.  de  Anticipatioiie  cum  omni,  tum  inprimis  Dei> 
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understanding  coniribuiing  however  to  their  formation  ^ 
Every  perception  of  the  senses  and  imagination  is  tniei 
because  necessarily  responding  to  the  images  impressed 
upon  them^  and  the  results  are  neither  capable  of  being 
demonstrated  nor  refuted  {hapy^q,  &>^(^oi).  Our  opinions^ 
on  the  other  hand  (p^(eu),  are  either  true  or  false,  accord- 
ing as  they  respond  or  not  to  our  sensiite  impressions ; 
wherefore  these  are  always  to  be  referred  to  as  their  cri- 
teria. Our  sensations  (trdBij),  are  our  criteria  with  respect 
to  what  we  ought  to  desire  or  to  avoid  (aV*«  «ind  4«0^* 
There  is  no  law  of  necessity  for  thought ;  or  a  Fatalism 
would  be  the  consequence.  Such  are  the  principles  of 
his  Canonics  ">. 

§  154. 

f  The  Momls  of  Epicurus,  with  Remarks,  by  M.  the  Baron 
DBS  CouTUREs,  Par,  1686.  f  With  additioas  by  Rondel^  the 
Hague,  1686,  12mo. 

f  The  Morals  of  Epicurus,  drawn  from  his  own  writings^  by 
the  Abbe  Batteux,  Par.  1758,  8vo. 

Magni  Omeisii  Diss.  Epicurus  ab  Infami  Dogmate,  quod 
Summum  Bonum  consistat  in  Obscoena  Corporis  Voluptate,  De- 
fensus,  Altd,  1679,  4to. 

f  Investigation  respecting  the  Partial  and  Exclusive  Opinions 
of  the  Stoic  School,  and  that  of  Epicurus,  with  respect  to  the 
Theory  of  Happiness  (by  E.  Platker)  ;  in  the  Neue  Biblioth. 
der  Schcenen  Wissenschafteny  XIX.  B. 

Morals,  Pleasure  is  the  sovereign  good  of  man;  for 
all  beings  from  their  birth  pursue  pleasure  and  avoid 
pain.  Pleasure  consists  in  the  activity  ot  the  repose  of 
the  soul ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  agreeable  sensations^  and 
the  absence  of  those  which  are  painful  (ij^oi^  h  Kty^<r€t,  and 
iihoyvj  Kara(mifMirtKf).  Epicurus  regarded  this  well-being 
as  the  end  of  man's  existence;  and  pronounced  the  sunt" 


atque  Epicureorum  et  Stoicorum  de  Anticipationibus  Doctrina,  Lugd,  Bat* 
1823-4. 

'  DiOG.  Labrt.  X,  31,  sqq.  46,  sqq.  52.  Lvcret.  IV,  particularly  vt. 
471—476.  726—763.    Cic.  Divin.  II,  67. 

"»  DioG.  Laert.  X,  32.  Sext.  Adv.  Math.  VIF,  203,  sqq.  Cic.  Acad. 
Quacst.  IV,  25.  32  ;  Nat.  Deor.  I,  25;  Dc  Fato,  9,  10. 
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mum  bonum  to  be  a  state  exempt  from  sufiering,   the  _^ .. 

result  of  the  satisfaction  of  all  our  necessary ,   an< 
tural  desires'^.      All  our   sensations,  in  themsel] 
equal  in  worth  and   dignity,   but  differ  greati] 
tensity,  duration,  and  their  consequences.    The 
and  the  pains  of  the  mind  exceed  those  of  th^ 
To  attain  happiness,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  mal 
choice  {aXp€(Ti^) ;   and  to  rule  our  desires  by  the  help  of 
reason  and  free-will,  or  individual  energy  independent  of 
nature^  which  Epicurus  explains  in  a  manner  not  the 
most  philosophical^.      Consequently  Prudence  {if>pipiii<r^), 
is  the  first  of  virtues :  next  to  that  Moderation  and  Jus- 
tice.    Virtue  in  general  has  no  value  or  worth  but  for 
the  consequences  which  attend  her ;  namely,  that  she  is 
inseparably  alUed  to  enjoyment  p.      Conltracts  are  the 
origin  of  Right :  thdr  end  is  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
contracting  parties,  and  expediency  the  principle  which 
makes  their  performance  obligatory  \     Occasionally  Epi- 
curus took  higher  ground ' ;  with  the  same  inconsistency 
which  compelled  his  adversaries  to  praise  the  life  he  led ; 
so  much  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  his  precepts  *• 

Observation.  A  difference  is  to  be  observed  between  the 
system  of  happiness  adopted  by  the  Cyrenaics  and  that  of  Epica- 
ru8 ;  who  appears  to  have  made  his  more  perfect,  in  proportion 
as  he  became  gradually  more  alive  to  the  deficiencies  of  the 
former.  See  Dioo.  Laert.  X,  6,  131,  137.  Cic.  Tusc.  Qusest. 
Ill,  18;  Fin.  I,  17. 

§  155. 

GuALT.  Charletok,  Physiologia  Epicureo-Gbssendo-Charle- 
toniana,  etc.  Land.  1654,  fol. 

GoTTFRiD.  Ploucquet,  Diss.  de  Cosmogonia  Epicuri,  Tub. 
1755,  4to. 

•\  Restaurant,  Agreement  between  the  Opinions  of  Aiis- 

"  Dioo.  Laxrt.  X,  181.  186,  137.  139.    Cic.  Fin.  I,  9.  U. 

o  Dioo.  Laert.  X,  144.    Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  1, 25. 

p  Dioo.  Laeht.  X,  129. 140.  142. 

4  Idem,  X,  150,  151. 

'  Idem,  X,  135.    Cic.  Tusc.  Quiest  II,  7. 

•  Cic.  Tusc.  Quest  III,  20.    Senec.  De  V\\k  BeaU.  13. 
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totle  and   Epicurus  on   Philosophy,  Lugd.  Bat.   1682,   12mo. 

(French). 

Physics.  He  considered  the  science  of  Physics  as 
subordinate,  in  some  sort,  to  that  of  Morals ;  and  that 
its  proper  end  was  to  liberate  mankind  from  all  super- 
stitious terror  derived  from  their  conceptions  of  the  celes- 
tial phenomena,  the  Gods,  Death,  and  its  consequences ; 
i.  e.  from  vain  apprehensions  affecting  the  living  ^  With 
these  views,  Epicurus  found  nothing  which  suited  him 
better  than  the  Atomic  theory,  which  he  enlarged  by 
adding  a  great  number  of  hypotheses,  and  applied  to  ex- 
plain different  natural  phenomena.  If  we  admit  the  ob- 
jects presented  to  our  senses  to  be  compoimd  in  their 
nature,  we  are  led  to  presume  the  existence  of  simple 
uncompounded  bodies,  or  Atoms.  Besides  weight,  form, 
and  volume,  and  that  which  he  considered  to  be  the  pri- 
mitive movement  common  to  all,  viz.  a  perpendicular, 
he  assigned  to  them  also  an  oblique  motion",  without 
adding  any  proof.  The  various  mechanical  movements 
of  Atoms  in  vcunto  {rl  Kevei),  or  space  (t^^),  have  produced 
aggregatesy  or  bodies,  and  even  the  universe  itself;  which 
is  a  body,  and  which,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  immuta- 
ble and  eternal,  though  variable  and  perishable  in  re- 
spect of  the  parts,  or  worlds,  of  which  it  is  composed  '. 
The  world  being  imperfect  and  presenting  nothing  but 
scenes  of  misery,  destruction,  and  death  (imperfections 
especially  observable  in  Man),  cannot  be  considered  the 
work  of  an  Intelligent  Cause.  Besides,  such  an  origin  is 
irrcQoncileable  with  the  tranquil  and  bappy  lot  of  the 
Gods  ^.  All  the  appearances  of  final  causes  which  are 
observable  in  the  world  are  purely  fortuitous  *.  The  soul 
is  of  a  coj'poreal  nature,  as  is  attested  by  its  sympathy 
with  the  body:  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  nature  more 

(  Dxoo.  Labrt.  X,  81,  sqq.;  142,  sqq.  Lucret.  I,  147.  Plutarch. 
Non  posse  suaviter  Vivi  secundum  Epicunim,  c.  8,  9. 

«  Lucret.  II,  217.     Cic.  Fin.  1,  6. 

*  Dioo.  Laert.  X,  39,  43,  sqq.,  73,  sqq.     Lucret.  II,  61,  sqq. 

>  Dioo.  Laert.  X,  139.  76,  77.  Lucret,  V,  157.  236 ;  III,  865.  984. 
Cic.  De  Nat.  Dcor.  I,  9—16. 

»  Lucret.  IV,  821. 
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refined,  involved  in  one  less  perfect.  Its  elemental  prin- 
ciples are  heat,  the  ether  spirit,  and  an  anonymous  mat- 
ter on  which  depends  its  sensibility :  this  last  is  situated 
in  the  breast,  the  others  dispersed  over  the  body*.  The 
soul  and  the  body  are  united  in  the  most  intimate  man- 
ner ;  the  latter  is  bom  with  the  body,  and  perishes  with 
it,  by  the  dissolution  of  its  component  Atoms  ^.  To  sup- 
pose the  soul  immortal  is  to  contradict  all  our  notions  of 
the  characteristics  of  an  immutable  and  eternal  being  ^. 
By  such  arguments  Epicurus  would  disprove  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  soul,  which  Plato  had  maintained.  Death 
he  affirmed  to  be  no  evil  ^. 

§  166. 

Jo.  Fausti  Diss,  de  Deo  Epicuii,  Argent.  1685,  4to. 

J.  CoKR.  ScHWAEZ,  Judiclum  de  Recondite  Theologid  Epi- 
curi.  Comment.  I,  II,  Cob.  1718,  4to. 

Jo.  Henr.  Kronmayer,  Diss,  (praes.  Gottl.  Stolle)  de 
Epicure,  Creationis  et  Providentiae  Divinae  assertore,  Jen.  1713, 
4to. 

JoH.  Achat.  Fel.  Bielke,  Diss,  qua  sistitur  Fpicurus  Atheus 
contra  Gassendum,  Rondellum,  et  Baelium,  Jen,  1741,  4to. 

-f  Chph.  Meiners,  Dissertation  on  the  Character  of  Epicurus, 
and  the  Contradictions  in  his  Theory  of  the   Divine  Nature; 

Vermischte  Schriften,  II,  p.  45,  sqq. 

I 

Theology.  Such  a  system,  as  the  ancients  themselves 
remarked  of  it,  approaches  Atheism  rather  than  Theism*; 
and  accordingly  some  Stoics,  among  others  Posidonius, 
treated  Epicurus  as  an  avowed  Atheist':  but  it  may  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  look  .upon  him  as  an  inconsistent 
Theist,  who  asserted  the  existence  of  the  Gods,  and  en- 
larged upon  their  attributes  with  all  the  hardihood  of 

*  Dioo.  Laert.  X,  63,  sqq.  Lucret.  Ill,  31,  sqq.,  95,  sqq.,  138.  188. 
204,  tqq.     Sbxtus  Emp.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  187.  229. 

^  LvcRST.  Ill,  324,  sqq.,  396,  sqq.,  426,  sqq.     Dioo.  Laert.  64,  sqq. 

^  Lvcrkt.  Ill,  807,  sqq. 

•>  Dioo.  Laert.  X,  139.   Cf.  124,  sqq.     Lucret.  Ill,  670,  sqq. 

«  Plutarch.  Nod  posse  suaviter  Vivi  sec.  Epicur.  c.  8. 

'  Cic.  De  Nat.  I,  30—44. 
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Dogmatism.  He  concludes  that  they  exist,  from  the  uni- 
versaUty  of  a  Religious  belief;  which  according  to  his 
system,  is  the  Effluence  of  certain  real  objects.  The 
Gods  are  compounded  of  Atoms,  and  bear  the  human 
shape,  the  most  perfect  of  all  figures,  their  substance 
being  analagous  to  that  of  our  bodies,  without  being  alto- 
gether the  same :  they  are  eternal,  imperishable,  and  su- 
premely happy :  as  such  they  are  worthy  of  our  worship, 
although  they  inhabit  the  space  intermediate  between  the 
Worlds,  in  a  state  of  repose  and  indifference,  in  which 
their  felicity  consists,  and  without  exerting  any  influence 
over  the  affairs  of  this  lower  region. 

157.  Epicurus  had  a  great  number  of  disciples,  among 
whom  we  remark  Metrodorus^  and  his  brother  Timo- 
crateSy  Colotes  (the  same  against  whom  is  directed  a  trea- 
tise of  Plutarch),  Poly  emus,  Leonteus  and  his  wife  The- 
f/ei^/a,  all  of  Lampsacus ;  add  to  these  a,nother  Metrodo^ 
rus  of  Stratonicea,  who  subsequently  went  over  to  the 
Academy^:  and  the  friend  and  confidant  of  Epicurus, 
Leontium^  the  noted  courtesan  of  Athens ;  next  came 
Hermachus  oi^itylene^  the  successor  of  Epicurus';  and, 
at  a  later  period,  PolystratuSy  Dionysius,  Basilidesy  Apol- 
lodarusy  Zeno  of  Sidon,  Diogenes  of  Tarsus,  Diogenes 
of  Seleucia,  Phcedrus  and  Philodemus  of  Gadara,  etc. 
His  school  subsisted  for  a  long  time  without  undergoing 
any  important  modifications  ^ :  of  which  the  reason  pro- 
bably was,  the  spirit  of  the  system  itself,  and  the  defer- 
ence entertained  by  his  followers  for  their  master.  He 
had,  besides,  guarded  his  doctrines  against  any  consi- 
derable innovation  by  founding  them  on  formal  proposi- 
tions, or  general  maxims  (#ci^j>iai  UIm^),  If  on  the  one  hand 
this  system  had  a  tendency  to  extinguish  all  belief  in  the 


t  Dioo.  Laert.  X,  22,  sqq. 
h  Idem,  X,  9. 
»  270  B.  C. 

^  Sen.  £p.38.    Who  are  the  real  Epicureans  and  rea)  Sophists'!  (SeeDiog. 
Laert.  X,  26. 

•  LucRBT.  Ill,  14.     Cic.  Fin.  I,  5—7  j  II,  7.     Dioo.  Labbt.  X,  12,  13. 
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Intellectuality  of  the  human  soul,  on  the  other  it  fortified 
it  against  superstition;  with  the  loss,  it  is  true,  of  all 
belief  derived  from  the  understanding  *"• 


IV.   Zeno  and  the  Stoics. 

Authorities :  The  Hjrmn  of  Cleanthes,  and  the  Fragments  of 
Chrysippus  and  Posidonius ;  Cicero ;  Seneca ;  Arrian  ;  Antoni- 
nus ;  Stobaeus ;  Diogenes  Laertius,  YII ;  Plutarch,  in  several 
of  his  Treatises  against  the  Stoics  ;  Simplicius. 

Modern  Works. 

Heminoii  Forelli  Zeno  Philosophus  leviter  adumbratus.  Ex- 
ercitatio  Academica,  Ups.  1700,  8vo. 

JusTi  Lipsii  Manuductio  ad  Stoicam  Philosophiam,  Antwerp^ 
1604,  4to.;  Lugd.  Bat.  1644,  12mo. 

Thom.  Gatakeri  Diss,  de  Disciplina  Stoica  cum  Sectis  aliis 
collate.  Prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Antonin.,  Cambridge^  1653, 
4to. 

Fr.  de  Quevedo,  Doctrina  Stoica,  in  ejus  0pp.  torn.  Ill, 
Bruxell.  1671,  4to. 

Jo.  Fr.  Buddei  Introduct.  in  Philos.  Stoicam.  Prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Antonin.,  Lips.  1729,  8vo. 

Dan.  Heimsii  Oratio  de  Philos.  Stoica;  in  suis  Orationib. 
Ludg.  Bat.  1627»  4to.,  p.  326,  sqq. 

-f-  DiETR.  TiEDEMAKK,  System  of  the  Stoic  Philosophy,  Leips. 
1776,  3  vols.  8vo. ;  and  in  his  Spirit  of  Speculative  Philosophy, 
vol.  II,  5  427,  sqq. 

JoH.  Alb.  Fabricii  Disp.  de  Gavillationibus  Stoicorum,  Lips. 
1692,  4to. 

157.  Zeno  was  born  at  Cittium,  in  Cyprus  °;  his  father 
Mnaseas  being  a  rich  merchant.  Having  received  a  good 
education,  chance,  added  to  his  own  inclinations,  caused 
him  to  attend  the  Socratic  schools.  He  became  a  hearer 
of  the  Cynic  Crates,  Stilpo,  and  Diodorus  Cronus  the 
Megareans,  and  the  Academicians,  Xenocrates  and  Po- 
lemo,  for  several  years.  His  object  was  to  found  a  sys- 
tem of  Human  instruction  which  might  oppose  itself  to 

"»  LvciAN.  Alexaoder.  "  About  340  B.C. 
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Scepticism ;  and,  in  particular,  to  establish  rigid  princi- 
ples of  Morality,  to  which  his  own  conduct  was  conform- 
able. In  the  Portico  {<rro£)y  at  Athens,  he  formed  a 
school  °,  distinguished  for  a  succession  of  able  philoso- 
phers, and  lovers  of  virtue ;  a  school  which  became 
memorable  for  the  influence  it  possessed  in  the  world, 
and  its  resistance  to  vice  and  tyranny.  Zeno  died  after 
Epicurus  P.  His  system  was  extended,  developed,  and 
completed  in  the  course  of  a  long  rivalship  with  other 
schools,  particularly  that  of  Epicurus  and  the  New  Aca- 
demy. Its  principal  supporters  were  Persteus  or  Doro- 
theus  of  Cittium^,  Aristo  of  Chios'',  who  founded  a 
separate  school  approaching  that  of  the  Sceptics*, 
Herillus  of  Carthage  ^ ;  and  lastly,  the  pupil  and  worthy 
successor  of  Zeno,  CleantJies  of  Assos  ".  Next  came  the 
disciple  of  the  last,  Chrysippus  of  Soli  or  of  Tarsus, 
the   pillar  of  the  Portico*;  then  his  disciple  Zeno  of 

»  About 300  B.C. 

p  Between  264  and  260  B.  C. 

4  SuiDAs,  8.  V.  Perssus  and  Hennagoras. 

'  GoDOFR.  BucHNERz,  Dlss.  Hist.  Philos.  de  Aristone  Chio,  Vita  et  Doc- 
trina  Noto,  Ltps.  1725,  4to. 

Jo.  Ben.  Carfzovii  Diss.  Paradoxon  Stoicum  Aristonis  Chii:  *Oftotov 
(Ivai  nf  dyaBtp  virocptry  rbv  co^v,  novis  Observationibas  illustratum,  Lips. 
1742,  Svo. 

*  We  must  not  confound  him  with  Aristo  of  Ceos,  the  Peripatetic,  $  150. 

<  Perseus,  Aristo,  and  Herillus  flourished  about  260  B.  C. 

Quill.  Traugott.  Kruo,  Herilli  de  Summo  Bono  sententia  explosa  non 
ezplodenda,  Symbolar.  ad  Hist.  Philos.  Partic.  Ill,  Lips.  1822, 4to.  (Cf.  Cic. 
De  Offic.  I,  2.) 

"  Flourished  about  264  B.  C. 

t  Hymn  of  Cleanthes  to  the  Supreme  Being,  in  Greek  and  German,  with  a 
Statement  of  the  principal  Doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  by  Her h.  HeimartClu- 
Dius,  Gott.  1786,  Svo. 

t  Ge.  C.  Fr.  Mohnike,  Cleanthes  the  Stoic,  GreifstDald,  1814,  Svo. 

J.  Fr.  Herm.  Schwabe,  Specimen  Theologie  Comparative  exhibens  KXe- 
&v9ovc  ^fivov  tic  Aia,  Jen.  1819. 

«  Cic.  Acad.  Quest.  IV,  24.  Dioo.  Laert.  VII,  183.  He  was  bom 
280,  died  212  or  208  B.C. 

J.  Fr.  Richter,  Diss,  de  Chrysippo  Stoico  Fastuoso,  Lips.  1738,  4to. 

Ge.  Albr.  Hagedorn,  Moralia  Chiysippea  e  Rerum  Naturis  petita,  Altd. 
1685,  4to. 

JoH.  CoNR.  Hagedorn,  Ethica  Chrysippi,  Nonmb.  1715,  Svo. 
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Tarsus  7,  and  Diogenes  of  Babylon^  who  with  Carneades 
and  Critolaus  went  as  ambassador  to  Rome  about  155 
B.C.;  still  later  came  Antipater  of  Tarsus  or  Sidon", 
Panaiius  of  Rhodes,  who  succeeded  him  at  Athens,  but 
also  taught  at  Rome,  and  accompanied  Scipio  Africanus 
to  Alexandria*;  and  lastly,  Posidonius  of  Apamea  in 
Syria,  a  pupil  of  the  former,  and  surnamed  the  Rhodian^ 
from  the  school  which  he  established  at  Rhodes  ^  Even 
after  an  examination  of  all  the  historical  authorities  rela- 
tive to  the  philosophers  of  this  sect,  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  assign  to  each  his  respective  part  in  the  composi- 
tion of  its  doctrines.  On  the  present  occasion  we  can 
only  find  room  for  the  principles  and  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  system. 

159.  According  to  the  Stoics,  philosophy  is  the  science 
of  human  perfection  {<rc<ftia,  wisdom),  which  developes 
itself  in  thought,  knowledge,  and  action.  Its  three  prin- 
cipal subdivisions  are  Logic,  Physiology,  and  Ethics. 
The  latter  is  the  most  important,  the  others  subordinate. 
The  Stoics  were  not  able  to  digest  these  into  a  systematic 
form,  founded  on  solid  principles ;  because  they  pursued 
the  theory  of  Empiricism ;  their  fundamental  maxim 
being — to  follow  Nature  ^. 

160.  The  Logic  of  Zeno  and  his  successors  was  of 

y  About 212  B.C. 

«  About  146  B.  C. 

»  Flourished  about  130  B.  C. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Pansetius,  by  the  Abbb  SiviN,  in  the 
Mem.  of  the  Acad,  of  Tnscript.  torn.  X. 

Car.  Gcnth.  Ludovici  Progr.  Panaetii  Vitam  et  Merita  in  Romanoram 
turn  Philosophiam  tum  Jurisprud.  illustrans,  Lips.  1733,  4to. 

Fr.  Ge.  van  Lynden,  Diss.  Historico-Critica  de  Panstio  Rhodio,  Philos. 
Stoico  (prss.  Dan.  Wyttenbach),  Lugd,  Bat.  1802,  8vo. 

k  He  flourished  about  103  B.  C. 

Fr.  Bake,  Posidonii  Rhodii  Reliquis  Doctrine.  CoUegit  atque  illustrayit, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1810,  8vo. 

«  Cic.  Fin.  Ill,  21 ;  IV,  2 ;  Acad.  Qusst.  I,  10,  sqq.  Senec.  £p.  89. 
Plutarch.  Decret.  Philos.  Pnsm.,  et  De  Stoicorum  Repugn.,  p.  342. 
Dioo.  Laert.  VII,  40,  sqq.  54. 
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much  more  extensive  application  than  that  of  Aristotle : 
forming  a  considerable  part  of  the  wisdom  he  professed 
to  teach,  and  being  adapted  ad  maieriam  as  well  as  to 
the  form  of  argumentation ;  and  comprehending  in  its 
range  as  subordinate  to  itself,  something  of  Psychology, 
Grammar,  and  Rhetoric.  Such  a  system  of  Logic  was 
intended  to  oppose  to  the  uncertainty  and  the  instability 
of  popular  notions  a  solid  and  stable  science,  worthy  of  a 
philosopher ;  and  which  might  serve  him  as  a  touchstone 
of  Truth  and  Falsehood.  It  rested  on  the  theory  of 
perceptions.  Every  original  perception  is  the  result  of 
impressions  produced  upon  the  mind,  and  is  therefore 
denominated  ^rraxrta,  visum.  Out  of  these  original  and 
sensible  impressions  Reason,  a  superior  and  directing 
power  (t^  ^6/t*«w#foy),  forms  our  other  notions  and  opinions. 
The  true  are  styled  by  Zeno  ^vrdfruti  KaraKirwriKou,  or 
KaraX^tf^cio  that  is,  such  as  are  verified  by  their  cor- 
respondence with  the  object  to  which  they  refer,  are 
freely  assented  to,  and  constitute  the  foundation  of 
science.  The  rule  of  Truth,  accordingly,  is  Right  Rea- 
son, IfBU  y-h^^,  which  conceives  of  an  object  as  it  is.  On 
this  Dogmatic  Empiricism  rested  the  system  of  Zeno. 
Chrysippus  remarked  with  still  greater  exactitude  the  dif- 
ference between  sensible  impressions  {aWBj^iKou),  and  those 
which  are  not  derived  from  the  senses.  The  latter  i.  e. 
ideas  result  from  the  mutual  comparison  of  the  former, 
and  by  combining  whatever  they  contain  of  Universal, 
This  union  takes  place  sometimes  involuntarily,  sometimes 
in  consequence  of  a  voluntary  apphcation  of  the  under- 
standing; and  hence  result,  on  the  one  hand,  natural  ideas 
(if>v<riKou  ivvoiM  Koi  flrpoX^t^ei?),  and  on  the  other  notions  artifi- 
cially acquired  (eyw***).  Of  these  the  former  constitute  the 
Sensus  communis  {Ktntfc^  ^h^i),  which  is  the  criterium  of 
Truth**.  The  versatility,  or  as  it  may  be  termed  the  ^ 
subtilty  of  the  mind  of  Chrysippus,  displayed  itself 
especially  in  the  manner  in  which  he  perfected  the  Syllo- 


•*  Cic.  Acad.  Qusst.  I,  11  ;  II,  42.     Plutarch.  Dogm.  IV,  II.     Dioo. 
Laekt.  VIT,  54.     A.  GEti.irs,  XIX,  1. 
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gistic  system  of  Logic ;  and  particularly  in  his  theory  of 
Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  arguments. 

§  161. 

JusTi  Lipsii  Physiologiae  Stoicormn  libri  m,Antw.  1610, 4to. 

Th.  a.  Suabedissen,  Programma:  cur  pauci  semper  fuerint 
Physiologies  Stoicorum  Sectatores,  CaseL  1813,  4to. 

Zeno  attempted,  in  his  Physiology,  to  give  such  an 
account  of  the  notions  commonly  received  respecting 
the  objects  of  the  natural  world,  as,  without  the  substi- 
tution of  any  hypothesis,  might  afford  a  foundation  for 
practical  judgment.  Of  all  preceding  systems,  that  of 
Heraclitus,  which  supposed  the  existence  of  an  all-per- 
vading x^of,  appeared  to  Zeno  to  suit  his  purpose  best, 
and  agreed  with  his  doctrine  that  immaterial  beings  are 
nothing  more  than  chimeras  *.  According  to  the  Stoics 
all  that  is  real — all  that  can  act  or  suffer  is  corporeal. 
They  make  a  distinction  however  between  solid  bodies 
{<rr€p€<i),  and  the  contrary.  Space,  Time,  and  Ideas  are 
incorporeal^.  Chrysippus  also  distinguished  between 
Space  and  Vacuum ;  and  pronounced  the  latter,  like 
Time,  to  be  infinite.  There  are  two  eternal  princi- 
ples {Apx^f  of  all  things  :  the  one  (ph/i)^,  matter,  passive; 
the  other  active,  namely  the  Divinity,  or  creative  prin- 
ciple; the  source  of  activity,  and  author  of  the  forms  and 
arrangement  of  all  things  in  the  world.  God  is  a  living 
fire,  unlike  however  to  common  fire ;  he  is  named  also 
9y€vfAa  oT  Spirit^;  he  fashions,  produces,  and  permeates 
all  things,  agreeably  to  certain  laws  (X0701  <rK€pfjMTiKoi), 
Mcttier  is  thus  subject  to  universal  reason,  which  is  the 
law  of  all  nature  *. 

Various   proofs   of  the  existence  of  a  Divinity  were 

*  Cic.  Acad.  Quest.  I,  11.    Diog.  Laert.  VII,  56. 

*  Dioo.  Laert.  VI T,  135. 
c  Idem,  VII,  140. 

*  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  II,  14.     Dioc.  Lakrt.  VII,  139.     Stub.  p.  638. 

*  Cic.  Acad.  Quaest.  I.  11  ;  Nat.  Deor.  II,  8,  9.  14.22.32.  Sextis. 
Adv.  Math.  IX,  101.  Dion.  Laf.rt.  VII.  134,  sqq.  147—156,  sqq.  Stob. 
Eel.  Phys.  I,  p.  312—538. 

L 
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alleged  by   the    Stoics,   particularly  by   Cleanthes  and 
Chrysippus  *'. 

According  to  the  doctrines  we  have  reviewed,  God  is 
in,  not  without  the  world.  The  world  itself  is  a  living 
being  and  divine.  Hence  resulted  the  close  connection 
maintained  by  these  philosophers  between  Providence 
(T^eye/a)  and  Destiny  (c^juux/j/aci^),  founded  upon  the  rela- 
tions between  Cause  and  the  Effect  observable  in  the 
world  ^ :  this  notion  led  Chrysippus  still  farther,  to  De- 
terminism;  and  thence  to  Optimum^,  to  Divinaiion 
{fAareun[)y  and  an  attempt  to  explain  the  Mythological  Po- 
lytheism by  the  aid  of  Physiology  and  Theology  ".  In  like 
manner  as  the  world  was  produced  by  the  action  of  fire, 
when  the  four  elements  («rro4X€?a),  out  of  which  the  Divinity 
formed  all  things,  were  separated  from  primeval  matter  ^ ; 
so  must  it  ultimately  perish  by  the  same  K  This  combus* 
tion  or  dissolution  by  fire,  by  which  all  things  will  be  re- 
solved into  their  original  state  {itdc^^oo'tq  rov  Ko^fMv)  has 
been  rejected  by  some  subsequent  Stoics  ^,  among  others 
by  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  Panaetius,  and  Posidonius^ 

16S.  The  soul  is  an  ardent  spirit  (vyei;/«a  ivBepfMv),  being 
a  portion  of  the  Soul  of  the  world,  but,  like  every  other 
real  individual  being;  is  corporeal  and  perishable  ^     Cle- 

^  GuiLL.  Trauo.  Krvo,  Progr.  de  Cleanthe  DiviDitatis  assertore  ac  pne- 
dicatore.  Lips,  1819,  4to. 

*  Plutarch.  De  Stoic.  Repugn,  p.  1056.    Stob.  Eel.  Phyt.  vol.  I,  p.  180. 
"*  JoH.  Mich.  Kern,  DUp.  Stoicorum  Dogmata  de  Deo,  Gott.  1764,  4to. 
J  AC.  Brucker,  De  Providentik  Stoic&in  Miscell.  Hist  Philos.  p.  147. 

S.  £.  ScHULZE,  Commentatio  de  Cohierentia  Mundi  partium  earumque  cum 
Deo  conjuncUone  summa  secundum  Stoicorum  Disciplinam.  Viteb.  1785, 4to. 

Mich.  Heinr.  Rxinhard,  Progr,  de  Stoicorum  Deo,  Torgav.  1737,  4to. 
£t  Comment,  de  Mundo  Optimo  presertim  ex  Stoicorum  Sententia.  Torgav, 
1738,  8vo. 

»  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  I,  II,  III  j  De  Fato,  c.  12,  13. 17.  A.  Gellius,  N. 
Att.  VI,  c.  2. 

®  Dice.  Laert.  VII,  142. 

P  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  11,46. 

<i  Philo,  De  iEtero.  Mundi. 

^  Jac.  Thomasix  Exercitatio  de  Stoic^  Mundi  Exustione,  etc.  Lips.  1672,  4to. 

Mich.  Sonntao,  Diss,  de  Palingenesiu  Sloicorum,  Jen.  1700,  4to. 

•  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor. Ill,  14  ;  Tusc.  QuKSt.  1, 9.     Dioc.  Laert.  VII,  156. 
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anthes  and  Panaetius  went  so  far  as  to  endeavour  to 
establish  its  mortality  by  proofs  It  consists  of  eight 
parts  or  powers :  one,  and  the  principal  {rl  7iy€fAovnc^),  or 
Intelligence  (X^i<r/M<),  is  the  source  of  all  the  rest,  namely, 
the  five  senses,  speech  and  the  generative  faculty ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Divinity  is  the  origin  of  all  individual 
energies  in  the  world  without  °.  The  emotions  also,  as 
well  as  the  passions  and  appetites  of  the  soul  (vi^  and 
iplMLi),  are  the  results  of  the  intellectual  faculty ;  because 
they  are  always  founded  on  some  beUef  of  the  reality  of 
their  object,  on  some  approbation,  or  judgment  *. 

§  1G3. 

Casp.  Scioppii  Elementa  Stoicae  Plulosophiae  Moralis,  Mogunt. 
1606,  8vo. 

J.  Fr.  Buddei  Exercitt.  Historico  PhOos.  IV.  de  Erroribus 
Stoicoram  in  Philos.  Morali,  Hal.  1695-96. 

Ern.  Godf.  Lilie,  Commentationes  de  Stoicorum  Philos. 
MorfQi.  Comment.  I.  Alton.  1800,  8vo. 

-)-  J.  Neeb,  Examination  of  the  Morality  of  the  Stoics  com- 
pared with  that  of  Christianity,  MaxnZy  1791,  8yo. 

Ern.  Aug.  Dankegott  Hoppe,  Diss.  Hist.  Philos. :  Principia 
Doctrinae  de  Moribus  Stoicae  et  Christiaaae,  Viteh,  1799,  4to. 
(See  also  the  works  of  Conz  and  Wegscheider,  cited  §  182). 

The  morality  of  the  Stoics  was  built  upon  profound  ob- 
servation of  the  essential  characteristics  of  human  Na- 
ture, of  Reason,  and  Free-will ;  and  a  close  association  of 
the  laws  of  Practice  with  those  of  Nature  ^,  in  virtue  of 
this  principle,  that  God,  the  inherent  cause  of  all  the  exist- 
ing forms  and  proportions  of  the  world,  is  himself  the  su- 
preme Intelligence  and  Law.  In  consequence  of  the  Ra- 
tional nature  of  Man,  the  Stoic  considers  Order,  Legality, 

*  Chpb.  Meiners,  Commentar.  quo  Stoicorum  Scntentia  de  Animoram 
post  Mortem  statu  et  fitii  illustratur;  Verm.  Philos.  Schrifteo,  vol.  I[,  p. 
265. 

«  Plutarch.  Decret.  Philos.  IV.  4.  6.  21.    Sextus,  Adv.  Math.  IX,  101. 

«  Cic.  Tusc.  Quest.  IV,  6,  sqq. ;  Fin.  IV,  38.  Dioo.  Laert.  VII,  110. 
Stob.  £c1.  £th.,  p.  166.  170.  Plutarch.  De  Virt.  Morali ;  de  Decret. 
Philos.  IV,  25. 

7  Cic.  De  Nat.  DeoF>  I,  14. 
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and  Reason,  as  what  we  are  above  all  things  bound  to 
respect,  as  the  only  condition  on  which  man  can  attain  to 
the  end  of  his  being,  that  is  Virtue ;  towards  which  all 
Nature  is  framed  to  lead  us.  Accordingly  the  first  of  all 
maxims  is " :  To  live  ctgreeahly  to  the  law  of  Right  Reckon 
(opBU  x«7oO  9  ^^  according  to  the  formulary  of  Cleanthes 
and  other  Stoics :   To  live  conformably  to  Nature^  (o^Xo- 

yovfUytf^  %yif,  or  hfMkaywfMvvq  ry  f i/o-ct  %yv)  ■,       See    above  Pole- 

mo  (§  138).  Such  a  life  is  the  proper  end  of  Human  ex- 
istence **. 

164.  The  most  remarkable  principles  of  the  Prac/tco/ 
system  of  this  school  are :  1st.  to  icaXoy,  (or  Virtue),  is  the 
only  absolute  good:  Vice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
only  positive  evil :  every  thing  else  is  morally  indifferent, 
(iJ/ofopov),  possessing  only  a  relative  value,  which  renders 
it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  capable  of  becoming  an  ob- 
ject of  choice,  of  avoidance,  or  simply  of  toleration,  (Xi^r- 
T^y,  aktprrw,  fjJ<roy  ^),  2dly.  All  actions  are  conformable  or 
unconformable  to  the  character  of  the  agent,  KaO^Korra, 
vap^  TO  Ka&viKoy:  the  first  being  subdivided  into  Ka^Mrra 
tcXcZk,  and  K»  f^<ra ;  the  former,  inasmuch  as  they  are  done 
in  fulfilment  of  the  law,  are  called  good  actions,  Karo^dufMLra, 
and  their  contraries,  transgressions,  Afjut^fjuxra.  The 
KaropQwfMtra  alone  are  virtuous  and  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion ;  without  respect  to  their  consequences  ^.  Sdly. 
Virtue  is  founded  on  Prudence  (f poKtjo-if) ;  it  consists  in  a 
Rational  and  Spontaneous  practice,  consistent  with  itself, 
and  with  Nature ;  having  for  its  object  the  knowledge  and 
the  performance  of  what  is  good  * :  Or,  again.  Virtue  is 
a  system  of  conduct  regulated  by  the  principle,  that  no- 

>  AuT.  Cress.  Comment,  de  Stoicorum  Supremo  Ethices  Principio,  Viteb. 
1797,  4to. 

"  Cic.  Fin.  III.  6;  Cleanthes,  Hymn.  V.  Dioo.  Laert.  VII,  87.  Stob. 
Eel.  Eth.  PL  II,  pi  32.  132.  134. 138,  sqq. 

I*  JoH.  Jac.  Dornfeld,  Diss,  de  Fine  Hominis  Stoico,  Lips.  1720,  4to. 

«  Cic.  Fin.  Ill,  3,  8.  16. 

^  Idem,  7.  9. 17,  18.     Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  II,  p.  58,  sqq. 

•  Dioo.  Laert.  VII,  89.  AiaOtais  dfioXoyovfuyij.  Stob.  Eel.  Eth,  II, 
p.  204  :  Avtt9i9iQ  ^nfxVQ  ffvfi^voi  avry  W£pi  6\ov  Tbv  fiiov. 
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thing  but  the  practice  of  good  is  good,  and  that  therein 
alone  consists  the  character  of  true  liberty  ^  Vice  is  an 
inconsistent  mode  of  action,  (incon^antiaj,  resulting  from 
the  neglect  or  the  perversion  of  reason :  the  evil  passions 
accompanying  which  are  voluntary  and  blameable*.  4thly. 
Virtue  being  the  only  good,  can  alone  enable  us  to  attain 
felicity**  €^aifMy(a:  which  latter  consists  in  a  tranquil 
course  of  life,  (edpfcta  /9/oy),  and  cannot  be  augmented  by 
any  increase  of  duration  ^  Sthly.  Virtue  is  one,  and 
Vice  is  one :  neither  of  them  are  capable  of  augmenta- 
tion or  dimunition^.  All  good  actions  are  respectively 
equal,  and  in  like  manner  all  evil,  inasmuch  as  they 
flow  from  the  same  sources.  Virtue  is  manifested  under 
four  principal  characters  :  Prudence,  (f  p^wjo-j?) ;  Courage, 
(^Mpia);  Temperance,  (o-wf po<n/j^) ;  Justice,  (&»#ca*o<n/j^) :  with 
a  corresponding  number  of  Vices  *.  Cthly.  The  Virtuous 
man  is  exempt  from  Passions  («a^),  but  not  insensible 
to  them.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  must  understand  the 
invaBtla  of  the  Stoics '°.     The  Passions  ought  to  be  not 

'  Cic.  Acad.  Quaest.  I,  10  j  Fin.  Ill,  7  ;  Tusc.  Quest.  IV,  16;  Paradozon 
V.     Plutarch.  De  Virt  Mor.  c«  3. 

V  Cic.  Acad.  Quaest.  I,  10 ;  Tusc.  Qusst.  IV,  9. 23. 

•»  Ben.  Bendtsen,  Progr.  de  airopccla  r^c  afurtiq  vpi^  eifiaifioviav, 
Hafn.  1811,  4to. 

JoH.  CoLMAR  (praes.  Ge.  Paul.  Rcetenbeccio),  Diss,  de  Stoicorum  et 
Aiistotelis  circa  giadum  necessitatis  bonorum  extemorum  ad  summam  beatita- 
tern  disceptatione,  N(nimb,  1709,  4to. 

»  Cic  Fin.  HI,  14.    Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  p.  138.  154.    Dioo.  Laert.  VII,  88. 

k  Cic.  De  Fin.  Ill,  14,  15. 

>  Cic.  Acad.  Quasst.  I,  10;  Fin.  Ill,  14,  15.  21  ;  IV,  20—27,  sqq. 
Paradox.  UI,  1.  Plutarch.  De  Virt.  Mor.  c.  2.  Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  PI.  II, 
p.  110.  116.218.220. 

"  Cic.  Acad.  Quaest.  I,  10 ;  Tusc.  Quest.  IV,  16—19.  A.  Gellius, 
XIX,  2. 

JoH.  Bartd.  Niemeyer,  Dissert  de  Stoicorum  AiraOii^,  etc.   Helmst. 

1679,  4to. 
JoH.  Beekii  Dispp.  Ill,  de  AtraOil^  Sapientis  Stoici,  Hafn,  1695,  4to. 
JoH.  Hbwr.  Fischer,  Diss,  de  Stoicis  dTraOtiac  felso   suspectis,  Ltji*. 

1716,  4to. 

Mich.  Fr.  Quadius,  Diss.  Hist.  Philos.  tritum  fllud  Stoicorum  iropo^o^ov 
iTipi  dvaOdac  ezpendens,  Sedinu  1720,  4to. 

t  Chph.  Meiners,  On  the  Stoic  Apathy  :  Verm.  Philos.  Schriften,  torn.  II, 
p.  130,  sqq. 
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moderated  but  eradicated.  The  Wise  man  alone  is  free, 
Chrysippus  mainly  contributed  to  systematise  tbe  Ethics 
of  the  Stoics^  and  asserted  that  the  principle  of  Right  was 
founded  in  the  nature  of  Reasonable  Beings^  {f^tt  Ka\  fi^ 
Bi<r€i  ^Ucucp) :  and  derived  from  this  the  characteristics  of 
Natural  Right. 

165.  The  Stoics  admitted  only  two  descriptions  of 
men ;  the  good^  <rxovba7oi ;  and  the  bad,  fav)^i :  without  al- 
lowing the  existence  of  any  intermediate  class.  With 
such  a  view  they  drew  a  portrait  of  their  ideal  Wise 
man";  with  all  the  most  sublime  features  of  moral  and 
intellectual  perfection,  but  without  a  sufficient  observa- 
tion of  the  differences  which  must  necessarily  exist  be- 
tween the  ideal  image  and  the  reality;  and  more  as  if 
they  were  describing  the  quaUties  of  a  superior  nature, 
than  a  degree  of  perfection  attainable  by  man°.  On  the 
same  principle  they  permitted  their  Wise  Man,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  deprive  himself  of  life  (AVTo^cifia), 
as  a  part  of  his  absolute  freedom^.  In  later  times  this 
licence  was  made  still  greater,  particularly  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Seneca^.  The  blending  of  the  moral  system  of 
the  Stoics  with  their  views  of  Physics  and  Theology,  and 
an  imperfect  estimate  of  the  distinctions  which  form  the 
limits  between  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Free-will,  Morality 
and  Felicity,  gave  occasion,  in  this  system,  to  many  incon- 
sistencies which  are  easily  observable ;  especially  in  their 
ideas  of  absolute  liberty,  and  the  incompatibility  of  this 
entire  independence  with  Fate  '•  The  system  bears  also 
throughout  a  character  of  extravagant  pride  and  asperity, 
which  is  hostile  to  the  cultivation  of  moral  sentiment. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  abundant  germs  of  noble 

°  t  Ant.  le  Grand,  The  Stoic  W^ise  Man.  The  Hague,  1662,  12mo.  (Fr.). 

£rm.  REutcH  (prss.  Omeibio),  Diss.  Vir  Prudens  Aristotelicus  cum  Sa- 
piente  Stoico  coUatus,  Altorf,  1704, 4to. 

*»  Stob.  Eel.  Eth.,  p.  198. 221. 

P  Chr.  Aug.  Hbumann,  Diss,  de  a^roxccpi^  Philosophorum,  Maxime  Stoi- 
conim,  Jena.  1703,  4to. 

q  Cxc.  Fin.  Ill,  18.     Dioo.  VII,  130—176.    Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  II,  p.  226. 

'  Cic.  De  Fato,  e.  12,  sqq.,  17.     A.  Gell.  VI,  2. 
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sentiments^  calculated  to  elevate  man^  and  inspire  him 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity :  and  it  has  on  many  occa- 
sions communicated  to  its  disciples  an  invincible  courage, 
and  fortitude  to  resist  all  the  rigours  of  Tyranny. 


V.   NetiD  Academy, 

Authorities :  Cicero,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Diog.  Laertius,  lib.  IV. 

\  Staudlin,  work  mentioned  above  (§  38,  II.) 

-f  FoucHER,  History  of  the  Academicians,  Paris,  1690,  12mo. 
Diss,  de  Philos.  Academica,  Paris,  1692,  12mo. 

J.  D.  Gerlach,  Commentatio  exhibens  Academicorum  Ju- 
niorum  de  Probabilitate  Disputationes,  Gotting,  1815,  4to. 

J.  Run.  Thorbecke,  Responsio  ad  Qu.  Philos. :  quaeritur  in 
Dogmaticis  oppognandis  numquid  inter  Academicos  et  Stoicos 
intertuerit?  Quod  si  ita  sit,  quasritur,  quas  fuerit  discriminis 
causa?  (Place?)  1820,  4to. 

166.  The  bold  and  uncompromising  Dogmatism  which 
prevailed  in  the  Porch,  and  the  bitter  attacks  made  by 
Zeno  and  Cbrysippus  on  the  founder  of  the  Academy ',  in- 
duced the  successors  of  the  latter  to  investigate,  after  a 
more  scrupulous  manner,  the  prevailing  Dogmatical  sys- 
tems, and  in  particular,  that  of  the  Stoics.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  habit  of  doubting  in  philosophical  inquiries ; 
a  habit  which  characterised  a  whole  class  of  Academicians, 
in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  original  school :  hence 
the  NetD  Academy  ;  the  founder  of  which  was  Arcesilaus 
of  Pitane,  in  i^lolia  \  This  is  sometimes  called  the  Se^ 
cond  or  the  Middle  Academy,  with  reference  to  the  one 
which  followed.  After  having  previously  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Poetry,  Eloquence,  and  the  Mathe- 
matics, this  philosopher  attended,  at  Athens,  Theophras- 
tus,  and  afterwards  Polemo.  Grantor  and  Zeno  were 
his  fellow  disciples  under  the  latter :  and  their  methodi- 
cal and  innovating  spirit  incited  him  to  contradiction.  He 
subsequently  took  the  place  of  Sosicrates,  as  Chief  of 

*  Dioo.  Laert.  VII,  32. 
t  Born  318  or  316  B.C. 
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the  Academy,  and  died  241  or  239  B.  C.  He  was  a  phi- 
losopher of  extensive  knowledge,  of  great  ability  in  Dia- 
lectics, and  of  stainless  morals. 

167.  The  character  thus  introduced,  by  a  spirit  of 
doubt,  into  the  Academy,  was  one  of  Diffidence ;  which 
tended  to  ciacumscribe  the  pretensions  of  Philosophy, 
without  denying  the  possibility  of  certain,  or  at  leasts  of 
probable  knowledge.  In  this  manner,  by  the  subtilty  of 
liis  Logic,  Arcesilaus  brought  into  question  the  princi- 
pal Dogmatical  doctrines,  in  order  to  open  the  way  for 
more  profound  inquiries ;  and  to  this  end  introduced  into 
the  Academy  the  method  of  Disputation  ".  He  attacked, 
above  all,  the  (pamaa-ta  KaraXifivTiKvi^  as  it  was  termed,  which 
Zeiio  taught,  and  admitted  as  a  criterium  in  thesis  while  at 
the  same  time  he  denied  it  in  hypoihesi ''.  Constantly  op- 
posing himself  to  the  opinions  of  his  adversaries,  he  was 
drawn  into  a  general  Scepticism  with  regard  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the. Absolute  Existence  and  nature  of  things^; 
so  much  so^  that  he  denied  the  reality  of  any  adequate 
criterium  of  Truth,  and  recommended,  as  a  quality  of  wis- 
dom, a  ^suspension  of  all  definitive  Judgment'.  In  Prac- 
tical  philosophy,  he  maintained  that  the  safest  rule  was  the 
principle  of  Conformity  to  Reason;  to  €tJxo7oy».  His  im- 
mediate followers  were  Lacydes  of  Cyrene,  Evander  and 
TelecleSi  both  of  Phocis ;  and  Hegesinu^  of  Pergamus  ^. 

168.  But  a  much  more  distinguished  personage  fol- 
lowed in  Carneades  of  Cyrene*^.  He  attended  at  first 
the  school  of  the  Stoics ;  afterwards  he  became  the  pupil 

tt  Cic.  Ac.  Quest.  1, 12 ;  II,  6,  sqq. ;  Fin.  II,  1.  Dioo.  Labrt.  IV,  28. 
PLUTAncH.  Adv.  Coloten.  c.  27. 

^  Cic.  Ac.  QuiBst.  II,  24.     Sextus  Adv.  Math.  VII,  164.  408,  sqq. 

7  Cic.  Ac.  Quest.  I,  12.  Ssxt.  Hypotyp.  1, 1. 4.  220--235  (where  a  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  Pyrrhonism  and  the  principles  of  the  New  Academy). 
Adv.  Math.  VII,  U3. 

»  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  I,  232,  sqq.  ;  Adv.  Math.  VII,  150,  sqq. 

*  Sext.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  158.  Cf.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  I,  231. 

''  Dice.  Laert.  IV,  59,  sqq. 

c  Born  about  216  died  130  B.  C. 
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and  successor  of  Hegesinus  at  the  Academy ;  and  having 
been  sent  a  deputy  to  Rome"*,  he  excited  universal  ad- 
miration by  his  eloquence  and  his  logic*.  This  philo- 
sopher,  who  has  by  some  been  considered  the  founder  of 
a  Third  Academy,  directed  his  Scepticism  more  espe- 
cially against  Chrysippus,  with  great  oratorical  and  argu- 
mentative talent.  Taking  into  consideration  the  two- 
fold relation   of  the    (pavtaurla^  to   the   object  (ri  fa/roMrr^y), 

and  the  subject  {(parraa-unjfMynq),  he  concluded  that  there 
could  be  no  real  knowledge  of  any  object,  inasmuch  as 
neither  the  senses  nor  the  understanding  afford  a  sure 
testimony  (xfi'njpMy)  of  its  truth;  and  maintained  that  all 
that  can  be  inferred  is  probability '  {rl  xiBavlv) ;   in  three 

distinct  degrees :    ^fA^a^iq,  or  xiBav^  favrota-ta :   Stutpioirarrii : 

and  B»f («Bcv/A€yi7  vj  xtptdt^fjumi  farrota-ta  <.  In  this  consists  the 
system  of  Probahilities  of  Carneades  {et'kvyttrrta).  He  at- 
tacked the  Theology  of  the  Stoics  in  detail :  proving 
that  the  Divinity  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  a  ^vw\  and 
that  we  cannot  apply  to  him  our  ideas  of  Existence  and 
Morality.  He  exposed,  in  like  manner,  by  victorious  de- 
monstration, the  fallacies  attending  the  practice  of  attri- 
buting to  the  Deity  a  human  form  ^.  He  defended  against 
the  Stoics,  the  existence  of  a  Particular  Natural  Right ; 
and,  on  the  subject  of  the  Supreme  Good,  opposed  to 
theirs  the  opinion  of  a  certain  CaUipho;  who  made  it 
consist  in  Virtue  united  to  Pleasure.  He  threw  consider- 
able light  on  practical  morals,  by  comparing  Civil  with  Na- 
tural Right ;  and  Prudence  with  Morality ;  (making  Pru- 
dence the  principle  of  action ;)  but  for  want  of  solving  the 
apparent  contradictions  between  these  two  principles  he 
did  injury  to  the  cause  of  Virtue,  though  his  own  charac- 


^  See  above  $  158. 

<  598  of  Rome ;  155  or  156  B.  C. 

'  Cic.  Ac.  Quest.  11.  10,  sqq. 

'  Cic.  Ac.  Quest.  II,  9. 31,  sqq.  Sext.  Adv.  Math.  Vll,  159,  sqq. ;  161, 
167,  sqq.     Evsbb.  Prspar.  Evang.  XIV,  7,  sqq. 

^  Sbxt;  Adv.  Math.  IX,  138,  sqq.;  140,  sqq.;  182,  sqq.  Cic.  De  Nat. 
Deor.  HI,  12,  sqq. ;  De  Divin.  II,  3. 
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ter  was  far  from  being  opposed  to  it\  Clitomachus  of  Car* 
thage,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Carneades  (129  B.  C), 
put  the  sceptical  arguments  of  his  master  in  writing^. 

169.  The  Stoics  were  sensible  of  the  danger  which 
menaced  the  foundations  of  their  system,  but  the  only 
answer  they  were  able  to  make  was  the  reproach  of  in- 
consistency with  which  Antipater  taxed  the  Academi- 
cians ^  or  they  cut  short  their  attacks  by  the  downright 
assertion ;  That  we  ought  not  to  endeavour  to  discover 
any  new  grounds  of  knowledge  and  certainty".  Never- 
theless, Dogmatism  and  Scepticism  in  their  respective 
schools,  relaxed  somewhat  of  their  rigour,  and  a  sort  of 
reconciliation  between  them  was  brought  about  by  Pkilo 
of  Larissa  and  Antioehtis  of  Ascalon°,  his  pupil  and 
follower,  who  became  a  teacher  at  Athens,  Alexandria, 
and  Rome.  The  first  was  the  pupil  and  successor  of 
Clitomachus ;  he  also  taught  at  Rome,  whither  he  re- 
treated during  the  war  of  Mithridates,  a  hundred  years 
B.  C, :  and  by  some  he  has  been  considered  the  founder 
of  a  Fourth  Academy.  He  confined  Scepticism  to  a  con- 
tradiction of  the  Metaphysics  of  the  Stoics  and  their  pre- 
tended criteria  of  knowledge®:  he  contracted  the  sphere 
of  Logic  P :  made  Moral  philosophy  merely  a  matter  of 
public  instruction;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
old  and  new  Academies  equally  doubted  the  certainty  of 
speculative  knowledge"*.  Antiochus  derived  from  the  Con- 
science  a  strong  argument  against  Scepticism  %  to  which 

»  Lact.  Div.  Instit.  V,  14.  16,  17.  Quintil.  XII,  1.  Cic.  De  Leg.  I, 
13 ;  Fin.  II,  18. 

^  t  Hbinius,  Dinertatioii  on  the  Philosopher  Clitomachus ;  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  1748. 

>  Cic.  Ac.  Qasst.  II,  9.  34. 

B  Ibid.  6. 

»  Died  69  B.  C. 

0  Sext.  Hypotyp.  I,  235.     Cic.  Ac.  Qusst.  II,  6. 

P  That  is  if  it  is  of  him  that  Cicero  writes,  Ac.  Quaest.  II,  28. 

1  Cic  Ac.  QussU  II,  6.  23.  Sext.  Hyp.  I,  220.  Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  II, 
p.  38,  sqq. 

'  Cic.  Ac.  Qusst.  II,  8,  sqq.,  34. 
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in  his  youth  he  was  inclined.  Consequently,  he  became 
an  opponent  of  his  master ' :  and  in  the  end  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  the  identity  of  the  Academic,  Peripatetic^ 
and  Stoic  doctrines  with  respect  to  Morals  * ;  maintaining 
that  the  differences  were  merely  nominal.  He  has  been 
improperly  regarded  by  some  as  the  founder  of  a  Fifth 
Academy;  for  he  rather  approximated  the  doctrine  of 
the  Stoics ;  inasmuch  as  he  admitted  that  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  certainty  in  Human  Knowledge " ;  and  rejected 
the  system  of  Probabilities  of  the  Academy.  These  two 
attempts  at  union  were  the  prelude  to  many  more'. 

In  his  moral  system,  Antiochus  treated  self-love  as  the 
Primum  Mobile  of  men  and  animals ;  considering  its  ope- 
ration to  be  at  first  instinctive;  and  afterwards  aided  by 
consciousness  and  reason.  In  this  respect  he  modified 
and  tempered  the  Stoic  principle  ^, 

170.  Thus  was  the  debate  between  Dogmatism  and 
Scepticism  for  a  time  suspended :  and  the  latter,  at 
least,  ceased  to  be  heard  of  in  the  Academy.  It  is  true 
that  all  these  disputes  had  not  settled  the  grand  point 
in  question;  whether  there  be  any  solid  principle  and 
foundation  for  knowledge  in  general,  and,  in  particular^ 
for  Philosophic  Knowledge:  but  by  the  observation  of 
Moral  Consciousness  the  disputants  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  something  stable  and  certain  in  know- 
ledge is  necessary ;  and  had  drawn  broader  distinctions 
between  what  belongs  to  the  subject  (man),  and  what 
relates  to  the  external  object. 

The  four  great  philosophical  factions  continued  to 
maintain  at  Athens  their  several  schools,  close  by  each 
other,  without  mutually  interrupting  their  discussions ; 
and  prosecuted,  but  with  less  vivacity  than  of  old,  their 
ancient  disputes. 

■  Cic.  Ac.  Quest.  I,  4;  II,  4.  22. 
<  Cic.  De  fin.  II,  3.  8. 25. 
"  Cic.  Ac.  Qaiest.  II,  7. 11.  13,  sqq.,  21. 

*  Cic.  Ac.  Qaaest.  II,  1.  1.,  et  35,  43,  sqq.;  De  Fin.  V,  3.  7  ;  De  Nat. 
Deor.  I,  7.    Sext.  Em  p.  Hyp.  I,  237. 
y  Cic.  Fin.  V,  8,  9.  11,  sqq.,  21,  sqq. 
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CHAPTER  TfflRD. 

ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  ROMANS,  AND  THE 
NEW  SCEPTICISM  OF  iENESIDEMUS,  DOWN  TO 
THE  TIME  OF  JOANNES  DAMASCENUS  (FROM 
60  B.  C— TILL  THE  END  OF  THE  EIGHTH  CEN- 
TURY). (THIRD  EPOCH  OF  GRECIAN  PHILOSO- 
PHY.) 

PropagcUion  and  Downfcd  of  Grecian  Philosophy. 

General  Sketch. 

171.  Scepticism,  after  it  had  lost  much  of  its  influence 
in  the  Academy,  reappeared  in  the  schools  of  Medicine : 
where  it  called  forth  fresh  inquiries  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  inclined  to  more  positive  doctrines:  inquiries 
which  were  fostered  by  the  increased  intercourse  which 
had  taken  place  between  the  Orientals  and  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  by  some  other  great  external  events,  such  as 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the  Romans,  and,  sub- 
sequently, the  growth  of  Christianity.  Combined  with 
other  causes,  these  events  contained  the  principle  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  Grecian  philosophy,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  laid  open  new  paths  to  the  spirit  of  Philosophic 
research. 

17^.  Alexander*  had  annihilated  the  republican  liberty 
of  Greece  and  subdued  to  the  Grecian  arms,  together  with 
Egypt,  the  whole  of  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Indus :  thus  open- 
ing the  way  for  an  active  commerce  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  which  contributed  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  Gre- 
cian art  and  science.  Alexandria,  that  mighty  commercial 
city  which  gradually  succeeded  to  the  importance  of  fallen 
Athens,  strengthened  these  distant  relations,  and  helped 
to  convert  them  to  the  interests  of  science.     The  Ptole- 

«  Died  323  B.C. 
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miesy  the  successors  of  Alexander  in  Egypt  ^,  aided  the 
cause  of  knowledge  by  founding  their  famous  Library  and 
Museum ;  although  original  inquiry  appears  to  have  been 
damped  by  this  vast  accumulation  of  scientific  resources, 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  were  accessible.  A  pro- 
gressive decline  became  observable  in  the  Spirit  of  Phi- 
losophy, which  was  gradually  directed  to  humbler  ob- 
jects, of  a  more  pedantic  character ;  such  as  Comment- 
aries, Comparisons,  Miscellanies,  Compilations,  etc.  etc. 
Reference  may  be  made  to : 

Chr.  Gottl.  Heyne,  De  Genio  Seculi  Ptolemaeonim.  Opusc. 
Acad.,  vol.  I,  p.  76. 

Chr.  Dan.  Beck,  Specimen  Historian  Bibliothecarum  Alex- 
andrinarum,  Lips.  1779,  4to. 


§173. 

See  the  Works  mentioned  §  38. 

The  Romans,  a  nation  of  mere  warriors  and  conquerors, 
with  whom  the  interests  of  their  Republic  outweighed 
all  others,  became  acquainted  with  Grecian  philosophy, 
particularly  with  the  Peripatetic,  Academic,  and  Stoic 
doctrines,  only  after  the  conquest  of  Greece ;  and  more 
especially  through  the  intervention  of  three  philosophers 
whom  the  Athenians  deputed  to  Rome^.  In  spite  of 
determined  prejudices  and  reiterated  denunciations*^,  one 
of  these  doctrines  (that  of  the  Academy),  daily  gained 
disciples  there ;  especially  when  LucuUus  and  Sylla  had 
enriched  the  Capital  with  conquered  libraries.  The  lat- 
ter, after  the  capture  of  Athens,  84  B.  C,  sent  thither 
the  collection  of  Apellicon,  which  was  particularly  rich  in 
the  works  of  Aristotle. 


*  Third  century  B.  C. 
«  l^B.C. 

Levesow,  De  Carnoade,  Diogene  et  Ciitolao,  et  de  Causis  Neglecti  studii 
Philosophiae  apud  Anliquiores  Romanos,  Stettin,  1795. 

Dan.  Boktuii  Digest,  de  Philosophia;  nomine  apud  Veteres  Romanos  in- 
viso,  Up$al,  1790,  4to. 

*  A.Geli.,  N.  A.  XV,  11. 
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The  Romans  almost  always  looked  upon  philosophy  as 
a  mean  to  attam  some  personal  or  political  end :  betray- 
ing by  that  very  circumstance  their  want  of  a  genuine 
philosophic  spirit.  Nevertheless  they  eventually  became 
the  depositaries  of  Grecian  philosophy. 

174.  Christianity,  the  religion  of  the  "Pure  in  Heart," 
which  prescribed  a  disinterested  love  of  our  neighbours, 
and  proclaimed  to  all  mankind,  without  any  outward  dis- 
play of  philosophy,  the  reconciliation  of  God  to  Man, 
afforded,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  text,  of  the  highest  interest ; 
which  was  no  less  capable  of  being  enforced  by  reason 
than  by  revelation.  It  has  exercised  a  various  influence 
over  the  progress  of  Philosophical  Reason,  by  the  matter 
of  its  doctrines,  as  well  as  by  their  form. 

175.  The  Spirit  of  research  of  Grecian  Philosophy, 
once  so  original  and  independent,  was  exhausted.  Rea- 
son had  tried  every  path,  every  direction  then  open  to 
her,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  herself:  because  she 
had  not  advanced  to  the  original  sources  of  knowledge, 
and  consequently  had  continued  an  enigma  to  herself. 
The  different  philosophic  systems  had  viewed  truth  only 
in  one  of  its  aspects ;  and  consequently  were  involved  in 
errors.  The  want  of  philosophical  method  had  rendered 
the  disentanglement  of  these  errors  the  more  difficult ; 
and  a  reconciliation  or  adjustment  had  become  impossible 
between  the  different  sects,  whose  disputes,  while  they 
prevented  the  understanding  from  sinking  into  lethargy, 
had  also  the  effect  of  detracting  from  the  pure  and  disin- 
terested love  of  Truth.  Consequently,  the  efforts  of 
Science  were  not  so  much  directed  to  the  investigation  of 
the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  as  to  maintain,  consoli- 
date, illustrate,  and  apply  conclusions  which  had  been 
already  drawn. 

176.  The  political,  religious,  and  moral  condition  of  the 
Roman  Empire  during  the  first  centuries  afler  the  Chris- 
tian era,  were  not  such  as  to  animate  and  sustain  a  spirit 
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of  philosophical  research.  Greece  had  lost  her  political 
existence ;  Rome  her  republican  constitution.  Beginning 
with  the  Capital,  Luxury,  Egotism,  and  Indolence,  had 
spread  their  reign  to  the  remotest  provinces.  The  cha- 
racteristic features  of  the  period  were  a  neglect  of  the 
popular  religion ;  a  preference  for  foreign  rites ;  (of 
which  an  incongruous  medley  was  tolerated) ;  a  widely 
prevalent  superstition ;  a  disdain  of  what  was  Natural ;  a 
mania  for  what  was  strange  and  extraordinary :  a  curious 
prying  into  the  (pretended)  occult  arts ;  with  an  extinc- 
tion of  all  sentiments  truly  great  and  noble.  Such  are 
the  characteristics  given  by  the  Epicurean  Lucian  of  Sa- 
mosata  (2nd.  cent.  A.  C.)  in  a  Satire,  which  exposes  with 
the  most  poignant  ridicule  the  false  philosophy  of  his  age. 
(Cf.  8  181). 

See  f  Chph.  Meiners,  History  of  the  Decb'ne  of  Mor^s 
mider  the  Roman  Govenunent,  Levps,  1782,  8vo. 

177.  Consequently  the  efforts  of  the  understanding 
were  directed  in  various  ways,  and  tended:  1st.  To  main- 
tain the  Schools  and  Systems  already  existing ;  not  with- 
out considerable  modifications.  Sdly.  To  revive  superan- 
nuated doctrines,  such  as  those  of  the  Pythagorean  and 
Orphic  philosophies.  3dly.  To  combine  by  Interpretation, 
Syncretism,  or  Eclecticism,*  the  various  systems ;  espe- 
cially those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  to  trace  them  all 
back  to  the  ancient  Dogmata  of  Pythagoras,  the  pretended 
Orpheus>  Zoroaster,  and  Hermes*.  4thly.  To  combine 
in  one  the  Spirit  of  Oriental  and  Occidental  philosophy. 

178.  Nevertheless  philosophy  made  at  least  some  ap- 
parent progress,  and  extended  the  outward  limits  of  her 
reign,  if  she  did  not  improve  the  territory  she  had  already 
acquired.  The  Romans  and  the  Jews  by  this  time  had 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the 

•  [SyncretUm  professes  to  combine  the  elements  of  different  systems  :  "Eclec- 
ticism  to  select  from  all  what  is  consistent  with  truth.  Tians»^ 

«  Cf.  L.  E.  Otto  Baumoarten-Crusxus,  De  Librorum  Hermeticorum  ori- 
gine  atque  Indole,  Jen.  1827,  4to. 
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Greeks,  and  had  produced  some  philosophical  works 
sufficiently  original.  Nor  does  this  progress  of  philo- 
sophy appear  to  have  been  merely  external ;  inasmuch  as 
Scepticism  assumed  a  more  decided  character,  and  gave 
occasion  for  a  fresh  Dogmatical  system  in  the  school  of 
the  Platonists.  By  imagining  a  new  source  of  know- 
ledge, consisting  in  the  contemplation  of  that  which  is 
absolute ;  by  labouring  to  combine  the  old  and  the  new 
theories  of  the  East  and  the  West,  they  endeavoured  to 
provide  a  broader  basis  for  Dogmatic  philosophy,  to 
prop  up  religion,  and  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  rapid 
progress  of  Christianity;  but  eventually  lost  themselves 
in  the  dreams  of  Metaphysics.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Doctors  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  who  at  one  time  had  re- 
jected and  contemned  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks, 
ended  by  adopting  it,  at  least  in  part,  in  order  to  complete 
and  fortify  their  religious  system.  The  invasions  of  the 
barbarous  tribes,  and  the  disunion  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  empires  brought  on  at  last  an  almost  utter  ex- 
tinction of  Philosophical  research. 

Introduction  and  Cultivation  of  Grecian  Philosophy 

among  tlie  Romans, 

179.  Unquestionably  the  national  character  of  the  Ro- 
mans, more  disposed  for  action  than  speculation,  did  not 
encourage  philosophy  to  spring  up  among  them  unas- 
sisted ^  The  revolutions  also  in  their  government,  the 
loss  of  their  republican  constitution,  the  tyranny  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  emperors,  and  the  general  and  con- 
tinually increasing  corruption  were  little  favourable  to  the 
development  of  a  truly  philosophical  spirit,  yet  from 
time  to  time  they  manifested  a  degree  of  interest  in  such 
researches,  which  they  looked  upon  as  indispensable  to 
a  cultivated  mind,  and  as  serviceable  for  certain  civil 
offices.     Agreeably  to  their  native  character  and  habits 

'  K.  F.  Renner,  De  Impedimentis,  qus  apud  Vett.  Romanos  Philosophic 
negaverint  successum,  HaU  1825.  See  also  the  authors  mentioned  at  the 
head  of  $  24,  h. 
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they  showed .  more  predilection  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Porch  or  of  Epicurus^  than  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle; 
which  were  of  a  more  speculative  character.  The  Ro- 
mans thus  applied  themselves  to  Grecian  philosophy; 
successfully  transferred  into  their  own  language  some  of 
its  treatises;  enriched  hy  the  application  of  them  their 
jurisprudence  and  polity,  but  did  not  advance  a  step  by 
any  original  discovery  of  their  own.  Consequently,  we 
can  distinguish  only  a  small  number  of  Latins  who  have 
deserved  a  page  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  We  shall 
proceed  to  mention  the  principal  of  those  among  them, 
who,  whether  Romans  or  foreigners,  cultivated  and  dif- 
fused the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  with  some  partial 
modifications  in  their  manner  of  teaching  it. 


Cicero. 

Authorities  :  The  works  of  Cicero ;  Plutarch.  Life  of  Cicero. 

f  MoRABiN,  History  of  Cicero,  Paris,  1745,  2  vols.  4to. 

CoNTERs  MiDDLETON,  Life  of  Cicero.  (Several  editions). 

Jac.  Facciolati,  Vita  Ciceronis  Litteraria,  Patav.  1760,  8vo. 

H.  Chr.  Fr.  Hulssmann,  De  Indole  Philosophici  M.  T. 
Ciceronis  ex  ingenii  ipsius  et  aliis  rationibus  sestimanda,  Luneb. 
1799,  4to. 

Gautier  de  Sibert,  Examen  de  la  Philosophie  de  Ciceron ; 
dans  les  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscr.  tom.  XLI  et  XLIII. 

Chph.  Meikers,  Oratio  de  Philosophic  Ciceronis  ejusqne 
in  Universam  Pbilosophiam  mentis;  Ferm^  Philos,  Schriften, 
I.  $  274. 

J.  Chph.  Brieoleb,  Progr.  de  Philosophia  Ciceronis,  Cob. 
1784,  4to.  Et,  De  Cicerone  com  Epicuro  Disputante,  Und. 
1779,  4to. 

J.  C.  Waldin,  Oratio  de  Philosophic  Ciceronis  PlatonicC, 
Jen.  1753,  4to. 

Math.  Fremlino  (resp.  Schantz),  Philosophia  Ciceronis, 
Lund.  1795,  4to. 

"f-  J.  Fr.  Herbart,  Dissert,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Cicero :  in 
the  Konigsb.  Archiv.  No.  I. 

R.  KuHNER,  M.  T.  Ciceronis  in  Philosophiam  ejusq.  partes 
merita,  Hamburg.  1825,  8vo. 
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Adam  Bursii  Lc^ca  Ciceronis  Stoica,  Zamosc,  1604,  4to. 

CoNR.  Nahmmacheei  Theologia  Ciceronis;  accedit  Ontologias 
CioeroniB  specimen.  Frankenh^  1767,  8vo. 

Dan.  Wtttenbachii  Dissert,  de  Philosophise  Ciceronianse 
Loco  qui  est  de  Deo,  AmsteL  1783,  4to. 

-f-  An  Essay  towards  settling  the  Dispute  between  Middleton 
and  Emesti  on  the  Philosophic  Character  of  the  Treatise  De  Na- 
tura  Deorum ;  in  five  Dissert.  AlUma  and  Leipt.  1800,  8yo. 

Gasp.  Jul.  Wunderlich  (resp.  Andr.  Schmaler),  Cicero  de 
Anima  Platonizans  Disp.  Viteb.  1714,  4to. 

Ant.  Bucheri  Ethica  Ciceroniana,  Hamb.  1610,  8vo. 

Jasonis  de  Nores,  Brevis  et  Distincta  Institutio  in  Cic. 
Philos.  de  Vitl^  et  Moribus,  Patav.  1597. 

180.  M.  T.  Cicero  ^y  like  many  other  young  Romans 
of  good  family,  was  instructed  by  Greek  preceptors.  In 
order  to  improve  himself  in  eloquence  and  the  science  of 
polity,  he  travelled  to  Rhodes  and  Athens;  where  he 
occupied  himself  with  the  pursuit  of  Grecian  philosophy, 
directing  his  attention  particularly  to  the  Academic  and 
Stoic  systems.  He  owed,  in  part,  his  success  as  an  orator 
and  a  statesman  to  the  ardour  with  which  he  devoted  him- 
self to  these  studies.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  when 
his  career  as  a  statesman  was  closed  by  the  fall  of  the 
Republic,  with  his  characteristic  patriotism,  he  conse- 
crated his  leisure  to  the  discussion  of  points  of  philosophy; 
labouring  to  transplant  the  theories  of  the  Greeks  into  his 
native  soil :  with  little  gratitude  on  the  part  of  his  coun- 
trymen ^,  In  all  speculative  questions  he  maintained  the 
freedom  of  opinion  and  the  impartiality  which  became  a 
disciple  of  the  New  Academy:  following  the  method  s\so  of 
that  school  in  the  form  of  his  writings.  In  questions  of 
morality  he  preferred  the  rigid  principles  of  the  Stoics*; 
but  not  without  doing  justice  to  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  even 
Epicurus,  (as  far  as  the  correctness  of  his  Ufe  was  con- 
cerned ^).  His  philosophical  works,  in  which  he  appears 
to  have  made  Plato  his  model,  are  a  most  valuable  collec- 

f  Bom  at  Arpinuin,  107  B.  C,  died  A.  D.  44. 
*•  Cic.  Orat.  pro  Sextio.    Plutabch.  Vit.  Cic.  V. 
»  De  Offio.  I,  2, 
*  De  Nat.  Deor.  I,  6  ;  Acad.  Quasst.  IV,  3. 
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tion  of  interesting  discussions,  and  luminous  remarks  on 
the  most  important  topics,  e.  g.  On  the  Nature  of  the 
Divinity;  On  the  Supreme  Good;  On  the  Social  Duties; 
On  Fate ;  Divination ;  the  Laws ;  the  Republic,  etc. 
etc.  ^ :  and  have  proved  a  mine  of  information  to  succeed- 
ing ages,  without  however  betraying  any  great  depth  of 
thought.  They  are  likewise  highly  valuable  as  throwing 
light  on  the  history  of  philosophy '"y  and  have  contributed 
to  form  the  technical  language  of  this  science. 


Epicureans. 

181.  The  doctrine  of  Epicurus  when  first  disseminated 
in  their  country  attracted  among  the  Romans  a  crowd  of 
partisans  °,  in  consequence  of  its  light  and  accommo- 
dating character,  and  the  indulgence  it  afforded  to  the  in- 
clinations of  aU^ ;  as  also  because  it  had  the  effect  of  dis- 
engaging the  mind  from  superstitious  terrors.  Unhappily 
it  favoured  at  the  same  time  a  frivolous  and  trifling  spirit. 
Very  few  of  the  Roman  Epicureans  distinguished  them- 
selves by  a  truly  philosophical  character ;  and  even  these 
adhered  literally  to  the  doctrines  of  their  master,  without 
advancing  a  step  beyond  them.  Such,  among  others, 
was  Lucretius^,  who  gave  a  statement  of  those  doctrines 
in  his  didactic  poem  De  Rerum  Naturd :  as  a  poem,  a 
work  of  superior  merit "). 

1  De  Div.  II,  Init. 

B  M.  T.  Ciceronis  Historia  Philosophis  Antique.  £z  illius  Script,  ed. 
Fbxxd.  Gsdikb,  BerL  1782,  Svo. 

"  Among  the  most  considerable  were,  Cadus  and  Amafanius ;  C.  Caasins, 
Tit.  Fomponins  Atticus,  Gains  Velleius,  Bassus  Aufidius ;  add  to  these  the 
poet  Horace,  with  several  more. 

o  Cic.  Fin.  I,  7  ;  Tusc.  Qoost.  IV,  3 ;  £p.  ad  Div.  XV,  19.  Sbnbc.  £p. 
21>30. 

P  Born  95,  died  50  B.  C. 

4  C.  Flinius  Secundus,  author  of  the  Natural  History,  who  died  A.  D. 
79,  hy  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  Lucian  of  Samosata,  the  satirist  ($  176), 
who  flourished  in  the  second  cent,  after  Christ,  (see  t  J.  C.  Tiemann,  On  the 
Philosophy  and  Language  of  Lucian,  Z4rbtt.  1804,  Svo.),  have  been  num- 
bered among  the  Epicureans  without  sufficient  grounds :  as  well  as  the  con- 
temporaries of  the  latter,  Diogenes  Laertius  (flourished  about  211),  and  Cel- 

m2 
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Stoiei  and  Cymes, 

+  C.  P.  Cons-  DiMertftlioiu  on  the  Hut.  and  ChanctCTitiet 
of  tbe  later  Stok  PhDoMphy  ;  with  an  Essay  an  Chiudan  Mo- 
nlitj,  on  Kant,  and  the  Stoics,  Tib.  1794,  8vo. 

O.  P.  HoLi-ENBBBo,  De  Pnedpuis  Stoicse  Philosophiae  Doc- 
toribns  et  Patronis  apud  Romanoa,  Leip*.  1793,  4to. 

J,  A.  L.  Weomhbider,  Ethicea  Stoicomm  recentiorutn  funda- 
B«ita  ex  ipMrum  Bcriptia  erata,  com  principiia  Ethicis  qus  crilica 
niio&ia  practictE  sec.  Kandnm  ezhibet,  comparata,  Hamh.  1797, 
Bto- 

182.  Next  to  those  of  Epicurus,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  obtained  the  greatest  success  at  Rome,  especially 
iTiMwiff  men  of  a  severer  character ',  who  had  devoted 
their  lives  to  public  affairs.  With  such  men,  the  Stoic 
philosopby  being  more  closely  applied  to  real  life,  and 
etercising  a  marked  influence  over  legislation  and  the 
ajministration  of  the  laws',  naturally  acquired  a  more 

„(.  Tbe  latter  ii  koowa  lo  ai  u  in  advanu;  of  Chiutiani^  b;  tha  wmk  ot 
Origau.    B;  (ome  be  i>  etteemed  &  NeoplalomiL 

'  SBCh,  ID  lbs  <Uyi  of  the  Republic,  weie  tbe  Sci^oe,  and,  in  particDlsr. 
ik«  tecood  ScifHtt  Africaoiu,  cf.  $  168.  C.  LbUui;  tbe  jnriicoiuult  Pabr 
ItgtUiiuRa^iQ-'^Qbera,  Q.Matnni  8c«Tola  tbBtugni;  and lubaaqvently, 
Caio  of  tllica.  >ad  M.  Bniliii,  tbe  usuun  of  Ckui-. 

■  See  tbe  ptece<UDg  Dole. 

We  muit  beni  tike  notice  of  the  lect  of  (be  Proculieae,  foDDded,  in  tbe 
lion  o(  Augaitiu,  bj  Aatiitiui  Labao,  and  bis  diidple  Semp.  Procoliu.  Thia 
Mct  wu  fonaed  in  oppotlboD  lo  thai  of  Ibe  Sabbiani,  headed  b;  Maiurint 
Sebiani,  a  dUciple  of  C.  Atuni  Cipito.  See  Juir.  Henhino.  Bsdmeri 
proft-  de  Fhiloeopbift  JniecoDiuliotW  Sioici,  Hal.  1701,  4to. 

EviB.  Ottomib,  Oiatio  de  Stoidl  Tctiruni  JaiiicoDialtorum  PhUoeopbit, 
f}a.iA.  1714,  4lo. 

J,  3tM.  HiBiMO,  De  Stoict  veterum  Romanomin  JnriipredeDtit,  Swtin. 
1719. 

Tbeee  three  woiki  are  collected  Id  tbit  of  Gottlieb  Slkvoiot,  De  Seeti* 
cl  PbUouphill  JmiicoDsnllonim  Opnacc.  Jm.  1734,  Bvo. 

Cbb.  WuTFBiL,  De  Stot  JoiitcoDialtor.  Roman,  Ran,  1727,  4to. 

Chk.  FaiiD.  Gio.  MiiiTiR,  Progi.  de  Philoiophifc  JuiiKODnltomm  Ro- 
pMDorum  Stoict  in  Doctrinl  do  Coiporibai  eorumqne  ptitibut,  OMt.  1756, 

OoDora.  Sen  *D  HDD  no,   De   Jnritpnid.    veterum   Jnriiconinlterua 
.Jm.   1745,  8yo. 

.  Avna.  OaiLOFT,  Od  tbe  laflnence  of  the  Stoic  Pbiloe.  over  the  Jntii- 
ace  of  the  Romini :   i  Philoi,  and  Juriipnideatial  Diueit.  Erfm^. 
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practical  spirit,  and  began  to  disengage  itself  in  some  de- 
gree from  speculative  subtilties.  Besides  Aihenodorus 
of  Tarsus  ^  C  Musonius  Rufui  the  Volsinian^  Atmcette 
Comuius  or  Phonrntus''  of  Leptis,  in  Africa^  (the  two  last 
expelled  from  Rome  by  Nero  about  66  A.  C.))  Cfusereman 
of  Egypt,  who  was  a  preceptor  of  Nero,  Euphrates  of 
Alexandria,  Dio  of  Prusa,  or  Dio  Chrysostom  ^,  BasUides 
and  others,  we  must  not  forget,  as  havmg  distinguished 
themselves  in  Moral  philosophy  or  by  their  practical  wis- 
dom,  Seneca*,  Epictetus  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,    a 

*  Flourished  about  two  years  after  Christ. 

t  Sbvin,  Researches  concerning  the  Life  and  Works  of  Aihenodorus,  in 
the  Mem.  of  the  Acad,  of  Inscr.  torn.  XIII. 

J.  Fb.  Hoffmakni  Diss,  de  Athenodoro  Tarsensi,  Philosopho  Stoico,  Ltp<. 
.1732,  4to. 

■  t  BuBiGNY,  Mem.  on  the  Philosopher  Musonius,  in  th6  Mem.  of  the 
Acad,  of  Inscr.  torn.  XXXI. 

C;  MusoNii  RvFi  Reliquiae  et  Apoth^^ata,  ed.  J.  V.  Pebblkamp,  Harl, 
1822,  8vo. 

D.  WvTTBNBACHXi  Diss.  (resp.  Nibwland),  de  Musonio  Rufo  Philoso- 
pho Stoico,  AnuUl,  1783,  4to. 

t  Four  unedited  Fragments  of  the  Stoic  Philosopher  Musonius,  translated 
from  the  Greek,  with  an  Introduction  respecting  his  Life  and  Philosophy,  by 
G.  H.  MosEB,  accompanied  by  the  article  of  Cbbuzsr  on  this  publication,  in 
the  Studien,  1810,  torn.  VI,  p.  74. 

«  D.  Mabtini  Disp.  de  L.  Annao  Cornuto,  Phil.  Stoico.  Lugd,  Bat, 
1825,  8vo.  To  him  is  attributed  the  Ocwpja  irept  tyk  r&v  9f&v  ^v(rc«i»c*  re- 
published by  Gale,  Opusc.  M.  et  Ph.  p.  137. 

7  Both  flourished  under  Trajan  and  Adrian. 

«  Luc.  Ann.  Seneca,  of  Corduba  in  Spain  ;  the  preceptor  of  Nero.  Born 
about  3,  died  65  A.  C. 

Seaece  Opera  ed.  Ruhkopf.  Lipt,  1797,  sqq.  6  vols.  8vo. 

Essay  on  the  Life  of  the  Philosopher  Seneca,  on  his  Works,  and  the  Reigns 
of  Claudius  and  Nero,  with  Notes  (by  Diderot),  ParU,  1778,  12mo. 

It  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  collection  of  his  works,  and  the  French  transla- 
,tion  of  Seneca  by  La  Grange. 

t  Fel.  NiJscBELER,  The  Character  of  Seneca  as  deduced  from  his  Life  and 
Writings,  ZurUh,  1783,  8yo.  1  vol. 

C.  P.  CoNz,  On  the  Life  and  Character  of  Seneca :  as  a  preface  to  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Consolatio  ad  Helv.  etc.  Ttibing,  1792,  8vo. 

Jo.  Jac.  CzoLBB,  VindicijB  Senecs,  Jen.  1791,  4to. 

Jo.  Andr.  Schmidii  Disp.  de  SenecA  ejusque  Theologia,  Jen.  1668,  4to. 

Jo.  Ph.  Apini,  Disp.  de  Religione  Senec®,  Viteb.  1692,  4lo. 

JusTi  SiBBRi  Seneca  Divinis  Oraculis  quodammodo  consonans,  Dresd, 

1675,  12mo. 
Fried.  Chr.  Gelpke,  Tractaliuncula  de  Familiaritate  qua  Paulo  Apos- 
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slave  who  preserved  nevertheless  a  free  sjurit  %  and  who, 
having  been  banished  bam  Rome,  established  a  school 
at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus*:  Atrian^,  a  disciple  of  the  pre- 
ceding, whose  doctrines  he  preserved  in  writing,  and 
Marcus  AureUus  Antoninus ,  the  philosophic  emperor  *",  and 


tolo  cum  SeDec^  Philosopho  intercessisse  traditur  verisimillim&,  lAps*  1813, 

4to. 
Chrx8t.  Fb&d.  Schulze,  Prolegomena  ad  Senecs  Librum  de  VitA  Beata, 

Lips.  1797,  4to. 

t  L.  Ann.  Seneca,  by  Job.  Gb.  Carl.  Klotzsch,  Wittemb.  1799,  1802, 
2  vols.  870. 

Hehb.  Avo.  Schick,  Diss,  de  Causis,  quibus  Zeno  et  Seneca  in  Philoeophii 
discrepent,  Marb.  1822,  4to. 

£.  J.  Wbrnbr,  De  Senecm  Philosopbiik,  BeroL  1825,  8vo. 

*  Epicteti  Enchiridium  et  Arriani  Dissert.  Epicteteie  ;  edid.  J.  Schwbio- 
■AirsBR  ;  Epictetes  Philosophie  Moniunenta,  etc,  Lipt,  1799,  1800,  5  vols. 
8vo. 

t  The  Manual  of  Epictetus  translated  into  Gennan  by  Linck,  Nttrefi(.1783 ; 
and  by  Thxele,  Francf.  1790. 

Works  of  Epictetns,  translated  by  Carter  (Mrs.),  Lond.  1758,  4to. 

t  Arrxan,  Conversations  of  Epictetus  with  his  Disciples,  translated,  with 
Remarks  Historical  and  Philosophical,  and  a  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Epictetus,  by  J.  Math.  Schulz,  AUona,  1801 — 3,  2  vols,  large  8vo. 

t  Giles  Boileau,  Life  of  Epictetus,  and  Account  of  his  Philosophy,  se- 
cond edition,  revised  and  corrected,  Parii,  1667,  l2mo. 

M.  Rossal,  Disquisitio  de  Epicteto  qua  probatur  eum  non  fuisse  Christia- 
num,  Groning,  1708,  8vo. 

Jo.  Dav.  Schwendneri  Idea  Philosophis  EpictetesB  ex  Enchiridio  deli- 
neata.  Lips.  1681,  4to. 

Chph.  Auq.  Hbumanni  Diss,  de  Philosophic  Epicteti,  Jen,  1703,  4to. 

LuD.  Chr.  Crbllii  Diss.  JI,  rd  tw  'E^rucr^rov  vfrkpao^  xai  dvo^  in 
DoctrinlL  de  Deo  et  Officiiserga  se  ipsum.  Lips,  1711-16,  4to. 

Jo.  Erd.  Waltheri  Diss,  de  Vit&  regend&  secundum  Epictetum,  Lips. 
1747,  4to. 

t  H.  KuKHARDT,  On  the  Principal  Points  of  the  Ethics  of  the  Stoics,  after 
the  Manual  of  Epictetus :  in  the  Neues  Museum  der  Philos.  und  Literatur, 
published  by  Bouterwece,  torn.  I,  fascic.  2 ;  and  tom.  II,  fascic.  1. 

t  J.  Franc.  Beyer,  On  Epictetus  and  his  Manual  of  Stoical  Morality, 
Marb.  1795,  8vo. 

«  Flourished  about  90  A.  C. 

^  Flavins' Arrianus  of  Nicomedia,  prefect  of  Cappadocia  in  134. 

^  Became  emperor  in  161,  died  180  A.  C. 

Antonini  Comraentarii  ad  se  ipsum  (c^c  iavrbv  jStjSXia  ^ci^cica),  ed.  Thok. 
Gataksr;  Wollb;  Morus;  Jo.  Math.  Schulz;  SUsv,  1802,  sqq.,  8vo. 
Translated  into  German  by  the  same,  with  Observations  and  an  Essay  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Antoninus,  Schlesw.  1799,  8vo. 
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disciple  of  the  Stoic  Q.  Sextus  of  Chseronea,  the  grand- 
son of  Plutarch.  Seneca^  who  appreciated  the  truth 
which  he  discovered  in  various  systems  of  philosophy  but 
principally  attached  himself  to  that  of  the  Portico  ^^  was 
one  of  the  first  who  drew  a  distinction  between  a  Scho- 
lastic and  Practical  philosophy.  The  latter  he  judged 
the  most  essential,  its  primary  object  being  individual 
Morality;  (Philosophia  Prceceptiva).  He  gave  admir- 
able rules  of  conduct,  after  the  principles  of  the  Stoics  % 
but  betraying  at  the  same  time  considerable  predilection 
for  Exaggeration  and  Antithesis  ^  Epictetus  reduced 
the  moral  system  of  the  Stoics  to  a  simple  formulary, 
&y€xw  Koi  &i[€xov,  susiine  et  abstine:  and  assumed  as  his 
leading  principle.  Freedom. 

Antotdnus  imparted  to  the  same  system  a  character  of 
gentleness  and  benevolence,  by  making  it  subordinate  to 
a  love  of  Mankind,  allied  to  Religion.  These  two  last 
are  much  less  decided  advocates  of  suicide  than  Seneca 
(§  165).  About  this  period  a  great  number  of  writings 
of  this  school  proclaimed  a  more  fixed  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  Soul. — Of  the  Cynics  the  most  distin- 
guished during  the  second  century  were:  Demonax  of 
Cyprus,  who  taught  at  Athens ;  Crescens  of  Megalopolis, 
and  Peregrinus,  surnamed  Proteus^  of  Parium  in  Mysia ; 
who,  they  say,  burnt  himself  at  Olympia  about  1G8  A.  C. 

The  two  last  contributed  nothing  to  the  cause  of 
Science  *. 

Co  PH.  Meiners,  De  M.  Aurelii  Antomni  ingeDio,  Moribus  et  ScripUs,  in 
Comment.  Soc.  Getting.  1784,  torn.  IV,  p.  107. 

Cf.  C.  Fr.  Walchh  Comm.  de  Religione  M.  Aur.  Antonini  in  numina 
celebrat&,  Acta  Soc.  Lat.  Jenensis,  p.  209. 

J.  Dav.  Kobleri  Diss,  de  Philosophic  M.  Aurel.  Antonini  in  Theoriiet 
Praxi,  Alton,  1717,  4to. 

Jo.  Franc.  Buddei  Inlroductio  ad  Philosophiam  Stoicam  ad  mentem  M. 
Antomni ;  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Antoninus  by  Wolf,  Leip».  1729,  Bvo. 

t  J.  W.  Reche,  Essay  towards  a  Statement  of  the  Stoic  Maxims  according 
to  the  Views  of  Antoninus :  in  his  translation  of  Antonin.  Francf,  1797, 8vo. 

*  Ep.  20.  46.  82.  108. 

«  Ep.  94. 

^  QuiNTiL.  Inst.  X,  1. 

K  LuriAN,  Demonax,  et  de  Morte  Peregrini.—Cf.  A.  Gellius,  N.  A.  VIII, 
3;  XII,  11. 
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Peripatetics. 

On  ecich  of  the  Philosophers  mentioned  in  this  section,  consult 
Suidas,  and  the  first  volume  of  Patricius,  a  work  cited  §  1S9. 

183.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  not  suited  to  the 
practical  character  of  the  Roman  mind,  and  such  as  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  study  of  it,  became  mere  commen- 
tators of  various  merit  or  demerit.  We  must  account 
Peripatetics :  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  (§  150),  who  arranged 
and  expounded  at  Rome  the  works  of  Aristotle  ^ ;  Cra^ 
tippus  of  Mitylene,  whom  Cicero  the  Younger  and  seve- 
ral  other  Romans  attended  at  Athens  ^ ;  Nicolas  of  Da- 
mascus ^ ;  Xenarchus  of  Seleucia,  who  as  well  as  the  pre- 
cedingy  gave  lessons  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  Alexander 
of  iSgae,  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Nero  ^ ;  Adrastus  of 
Aphrodisias ' ;  and  more  especially  the  celebrated  com- 
mentator Alexander  of  Aphrodisias"*,*  the  disciple  of 
Herminus  and  Aristocles,  who  taught  at  Alexandria. 

ff  Flourbhed  about  80  B.  C. 

It  is  thought  that  be  was  not  really  the  author  of  the  book  ITcpi  iraOwv,  ed. 
HoEscBEL,  Aug,  Vind,  1594 ;  and  the  Paraphrase  of  Aristotle's  Ethics,  ed. 
Dan.  Heinsxus,  Lugd,  B.  1607,  4to. ;  1617,  Svo. ;  Cantab,  1678,  8vo. 

>>  Flourished  about  48  B.  C. 

*  t  Franc.  Sbvin,  Inquiry  concerning  the  Life  and  Works  of  Nicolas 
Damascenus,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions ;  and  the  Frag- 
ments of  NicolausDam.,  published  by  Orellx,  Lijm.  1804  ;  Suppl.  1811,  8to. 
Some  critics  have  attributed  to  him,  without  sufficient  grounds,  the  book 
Ilepi  Kocfiov,  found  among  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

^  To  him  are  attributed  the  Commentaries  on  the  Meteorologies  and  Meta- 
physics of  Aristotle,  which  by  others  are  assigned  to  Alexander  Aphrodisi- 
ensis. 

■  Second  century  after  Christ. 

■n  At  Venice  and  Florence  have  been  printed,  in  the  sixteenth  centurf ,  in 
a  separate  form,  the  different  Commentaries  attributed  to  him,  on  the  following 
works  of  Aristotle  : 

The  Analytica  Priora,  the  Topics,  the  Elenchi  Sophistarum,  the  books  De 
Sensu  et  Sensibili,  the  Physics,  with  the  treatises  De  Anim&,  and  De  Fato 
(IIcpi  tlfiapfUVfiQ  Kal  Tov  e^'  17/iTv). 

Cf.  Casiri  Biblioth.  Arabico-Hisp.,  vol.  I,  p.  243,  for  the  works  of  Alex- 
ander of  Aphrodisias. 

•  Called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Commentator. 
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He  founded  a  school  of  commentators^*  which  bore  his 
name,  and  attacked  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  Fatalism,  which 
he  declared  irreconcileable  with  Morality.  Among  the 
Syncretic  Peripatetics,  may  be  mentioned  Ammonius  of 
Alexandria,  who  taught  at  Athens  °;  Themistius  of  Paph- 
lagonia;  Sjfrianus  and  SimpUcius^.  (See  §  221).  The 
commentaries  of  the  latter,  next  to  those  of  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias,  are  the  most  distinguished  production  of 
these  schools. 


New  Pythagoreans. 

184.  Pythagoras,  whose  reputation  and  even  whose 
philosophy  had  long  been  familiar  to  the  Romans  p  ;  had 
at  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating  a  large  number  of 
foUowers :  his  exemplary  life,  and  still  more  the  myste- 
rious character  of  his  history  and  his  doctrines,  being  the 
principal  causes  of  the  species  of  enthusiastic  reverence 
with  which  he  was  regarded.  Some  Moral  Reformers 
wished  to  adopt  his  principles  of  practice:  of  which  num- 
ber were  Qu.  Sextius%  (a  Roman  who  wrote  in  Greek), 
and  Sotion  of  Alexandria';  both  of  them  acquainted  with 
Seneca  at  Rome*:  and  to  this  class  of  Pythagoreans  it  is 
probable  that  we  should  refer  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  in 

*  Sumamed  the  Alexandrians  and  Alezandrists.  He  difiered  from  Aris- 
totle in  his  doctrine  respecting  the  soul. 

<*  In  the  first  centary.  Pint,  de  Ec  apud  Delph.  ed.  Rbiske,  torn,  yii,  p. 
512,  sqq.,  et  torn.  VI,  p.  260. 

^  His  various  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Aristotle  (especially  his  phy- 
sical treatises),  were  published  at  Venice,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  centuries. 

His  Comment,  on  the  Manual  of  Epict.  has  been  given  by  Sen  weigh. 
Monum.  Epict.  Phil.  tom.  IV. 

P  Cxc.  De  Senect.,  c.  21 ;  Tusc.  IV,  2. 

4  Or  SsxTus.    He  fiourbhed  about  2  A.  C. 

He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Sextus  of  Cheronea($  182),  the  Stoic. 
His  Moral  Sentences  are  to  be  found  in  the  dubious  translation  of  Rupfinus, 
published  by  Th.  Gale,  Opusc.  Mythol.  Phys.,  etc.  p.  645,  sqq. 

De  Buriony,  On  the  Philosophical  System  of  Sextius,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  tom.  XXXI. 

'  About  15  A.  C. 

•  Seneca,  Ep.  108. 
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CappadociaS  a  disciple  of  Euxenus  of  Heraclea,  in  Pon- 
tus^  an  imitator  of  Pythagoras,  and  a  pretender  to  divina- 
tion ;  and  finally,  Seoundus  of  Athens  ".  Others  (for  in- 
stance, AnaxUaus  of  Larissa,  banished  from  Italy  under 
a  suspicion  of  magical  practices  ^))  applied  the  principles 
of  Pythagoras  to  the  study  of  Nature;  or,  like  Moderaius 
of  Gades'y  and  Nicamackus  of  G^rasa%  endeavoured  to 
discover,  in  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  Numbers,  a  sub- 
lime and  occult  science*,  which  they  blended  with  the 
theories  of  Plato. 

Neoplatonists. 
See  the  works  mentioned  §  200 ;  particularly  that  of  Bouter- 

WBCK. 

185.  After  the  downfal  of  the  Sceptic  Academy  (§  169, 
170),  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  new  school  of  Pla- 
tonists  began  to  form  itself,  and  became  popular.   Among 

(  FlouriBhed  aboat  70  A.  C. 

Flavius  PhilostratuB  de  Vit&  Apollonii  Tyanei,  in  Philostratorum  0pp.  cura 
O LEAR II,  Lips,  1709,  fol. :  where  are  printed,  with  many  other  letters,  those 
attributed  to  Apollonius. 

Jo.  Laur.  Moshbim,  Diss,  de  Existimatione  Apollonii  Tyanni ;  in  ejus 
Commentationib.  et  Oratt.  Var.  Arg.  Hamh,  1751,  Svo.,  p.  347,  sqq. 

SiciSM.  Chb.  Klose,  Diss.  II  de  Apollonio  Tyanensi  Philosopbo  Pythago- 
rico  Thaumaturgo,  et  de  Philostrato,  Viteb,  1723-24,  4to. 

J.  C.  Herzog,  Diss.  Philosophia  Practica  Apollonii Tyaniei  in  Sciagraphift, 
Upt,  1719,  4to. 

See  also  Bayle,  and  the  article  by  Buhls  in  the  great  Encyclopedia,  pub- 
lished by  Ersch,  part  IV. 

"  About  120  A.  C. 

For  his  Moral  Sentences,  see  Secundi  Atheniensis  Responsa  ad  Inter- 
rooata  Hadriani,  in  the  work  of  Tii.  Gall,  referred  to  above,  (note  4,)  p. 
633,  sqq. 

'  He  flourished  under  Augustus. 

y  Flourished  first  century  after  Christ. 

*  Second  century  after  Christ. 

Nicomachus  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  theory  of  Numbers  (In- 
troductio  in  Arithmeticam,  Gr.  Parts,  1538,  4to.),  explained  by  Jamblichus  ; 
and  of  a  Manual  of  Harmony  (apud  Mbibom.  :  Antiquje  Music^e  Auctores, 
VII.  Amst.  1652,  4to.) 

Fragments  of  his  Symbolics  of  the  Science  of  Numbers  (OcoXoyovficva  apiO- 
fiflTucd),  are  to  be  found  in  Piiotius,  Biblioth.  Cod.  187,  p.  237. 

*  An  Essay  on  this  occult  science  of  Numbers  is  to  be  found  ap.  Sext.  Em- 
piric, adv.  Mathem.  X,  248.  Cf.  also  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pythagor.,  J  32,  sqq. 
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these  TkrasyUus  of  Mendes^  the  Astrologer,  distin- 
guished himself;  with  Tlieon  of  Smyrna^,  the  author  of 
an  Exposition  of  Plato  ^;  AlcinouSf  who  has  left  us  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  * ;  Albinus^  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Galen;  Plutarch  of  Chaeronea^  a  disciple  of 
Ammcmius  (§  83),  and  preceptor  of  Adrian ;  Cahisius 
Taurus  of  Berytus  near  Tyre*,  the  master  oi  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  ;  Luc*  Apuleius  of  Medaurus  in  Numidia  ^ ;  and  MaX" 
knus  TyriuSy  the  Rhetorician '. 

These  philosophers  made  it  their  object  to  disseminate 
in  a  popular  form,  the  Ethics  and  Religious  Theory  of 
Plato,  and  constructed  for  themselves  a  system  of  allego- 
rical interpretation,  which  connected  the  doctrines  of  that 
system  with  the  ancient  religious  Mysteries^.  With  this 
they  blended  much  that  was  derived  from  the  Pythago- 
reans and  Aristotle ;  and,  in  the  Dogmatic  manner,  pur- 
sued the  most  lofty  speculations  (the  outline  of  which  had 
been  traced  in  the  treatises  of  Plato),  on  the  Deity,  the 
Creator,  the  Soul  of  the  World,  the  Demons,  the  Origin 
of  the  World,  and  that  of  Evil.     They  supposed  our 

^  First  centttiy  after  Christ. 

«  Eleventh  century  after  Christ. 

^  Theon  Smyrnensis  de  iis  que  in  Mathematicis  ad  Platonis  lectionem  uti- 
lia  sunt,  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Ism.  Bullialdus,  Pari*,  1644,  4to. 

*  Alcinoi  introductio  ad  Platonis  Dogmata.  Gr.  cum  vers  Lat.  Mars.  Fi- 
cini,  Part's.  1533,  8to.  ;  republished  with  Platonis  Dialogi  IV,  ed.  Fischer, 
1783,  Bvo. 

'  Plutarchi  Opera  Omnia  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Hbnr.  Stephanus;  ed.  Reiske, 
XII  vols.  8to.  Li>.  1774—82;  ed.  Hutten,  XIV  voU.  1791—1804,  8vo. 
Flntarchi  Moralia  ex  recensione  Xylandri,  Bas,  1574,  fot. ;  ed.  Witten- 
BACH,  V  vob.  4to.  Oson,  1795—1800,  et  XII  vols.  8yo. 

Plutarch  was  born  50  died  120  A.  C.  ' 

s  About  139. 

^  Flourished  about  160. 

Apuleii  Opera,  Lugd,  1614,  2  vols.  8vo. ; — in  usum  Delphini  1688,  2  vols. 
4to.    Particularly  his  sketch  therm  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy. 

Cf.  Apuleii  Theologia  exhibita  a  Cu.  Falstero  in  eJUs  Cogitationib.  Phi- 
los.,  p.  37. 

>  Flourished  about  180  A.C. 

Maximi  Tyrii  Dissertationes  XXXI,  Gr.et  Lat  ed.  Dan.  Heinsius,  Lugd, 
Bat.  1607  et  1614  ;  ex  recens.  J.  Davisii  recudi  curavit  Jo,  Jac.  Reiske, 
1Jf$.  1774-75,  2  vols.  8vo. 

^  EusEB.  Prep.  Evang.  IX,  6,  7. 
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Ideas  to  have  a  substantial  existence;  and  applied  their 
abstract  principles  to  account  for  phenomena  of  their  own 
days ;  for  instance^  the  cessation  of  oracles  ^  The  phy- 
sician Gafe»°,  the  inventor  of  the  Fourth  Figure  of 
Logic,  was  a  calm  and  sedate  Platonist  who  admitted,  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  Life,  the  existence  of  a  two- 
fold Spirit,  llwvfAa  ZvikIv — ^vx^Koy^:  Favarinus  of  Arelas, 
in  Gaul,  was  more  inclined  to  Scepticism  \  These  Pla- 
tonists  were  at  the  same  time  for  the  most  part  EclecticSf 
but  not  altogether  after  the  manner  of  Potamo  of  Alexan- 
dria p,  who,  while  he  selected  what  he  judged  most  ten- 
able from  every  system,  pretended  to.  form  of  these  ex- 
tracts a  separate  doctrine  of  his  own ;  concerning  which 
we  have  not  sufficient  details  to  enable  us  to  judged. 

The  Neoplatonism  of  the  Alexandrians,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  has  been  improperly  deduced  from  this 
isolated  attempt. 


Scepticism  of  the  Empiric  School- 

^nesidemus. 

Authorities :  Eusebii  Prepar.  Evangel.  XIV,  7.  18 ;  Frag- 
ments of  ^nesidemus,  Uvfpaytlw  Uyw  okt»  /3i)9x/a,  apud  Pho- 
tium,  Myriobiblion  sive  Bibliotheca  cod.  212  :  and  in  Sextus  Em- 
piricus  (cf.  §  189);  Diog.  Laert.  IX. 

See  also  the  article  ^nesidemus  by  Tennemann,  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia by  Ersch,  part.  II. 

'  Plutarch.  De  Def.  One. ;  De  Is. 

■>■  Claudius  Galenus,  bora  at  Pergamus  131,  died  about  200  A.  C. 

"  Galeni  Opera  Omnia,  ed.  Ren.  Charterius,  Paris,  1679,  XIII  vols. 
Cf.$81. 

t  Kurt  Sprengbl,  I^etters  on  the  Philosophic  System  of  Galen,  in  his 
Collection  towards  a  History  of  Medicine,  part.  I,  p.  117. 

°  Imm.  Fried.  Gregorii  Dus  Commenlatt.  de  Favorino_Arelatensi  Phi- 
losopho,  etc.  Laub.  1755,  4to. 

Z.  FoRSMANN,  Diss.  (pnBS.  Ebr.  Portetan)  de  Favorino  Philosopho  Aca- 
dcmico,  AbOf  1789,  4to. 

p  The  period  when  he  lived  is  uncertain. 

C.  G.  Glockner,  Diss,  de  Potamonis  Alexandrini  Philosophia  Eclectica, 
recentiorum  Platonicorum  Disciplinae  admodum  dissimiii,  Lip$»  1745,  4to. 

1  Dioo.  Laert.  I,  21. 
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186.  iSnesidemus,  a  native  of  Gnossus  in  Crete,  set- 
tled at  Alexandria ',  revived,  about  the  commencement  of 
this  period,  the  Scepticism  *  which  had  been  silenced  in 
the  Academy,  and  wished  to  make  it  serve  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  opinions  of  Heraclitus  to  which  he  was 
inclined  ^  In  conformity  with  Heraclitus,  who  lays  down 
that  every  thing  has  its  contrary,  he  maintained  that  we 
ought  to  admit  universally,  that  contradictory  appear- 
ances are  presented  to  each  individual''.  He  placed  the 
Thought  under  the  dominion  of  external  objects,  making 
Truth  to  consist  in  the  universality  of  the  opinion  or  per- 
ception of  the  subfect  (Man ').  He  accused  the  Acade- 
micians of  being  deficient  in  Generalisation,  as  Sceptics, 
and  thereby  contradicting  themselves  ^.  In  order  there- 
fore to  strengthen  the  cause  of  Scepticism,  he  extended 
its  limits  to  the  utmost :  admitting  and  defending  the  ten 
Topics  (Uxa  T^voi  hrej^f),  attributed  also  to  Pyrrho(§  1S4); 
to  justify  a  suspense  of  all  positive  opinion.  These  To- 
pics are  deduced:  L  From  the  diversity  of  Animals; 
S.  From  that  of  Mankind  considered  individually;  3. 
From  the  fallibility  of  our  Senses;  4. — The  circumstances 
and  condition  of  the  Subject;  5. — Position,  Distance,  and 
other  local  accidents ;  6. — ^The  combinations  and  associa- 
tions under  which  things  present  themselves  to  our  no^ 
tice ;  7. — ^The  different  dimensions  and  various  properties 
of  things ;  8. — Their  mutual  relations ;  9. — The  habitude 
or  novelty  of  the  sensations;  10. — ^The  influence  of  Edu- 
cation, and  Institutions,  Civil  and  Religious '.     In  short, 

'  He  probably  flourished  a  little  later  than  Cicero. 

■  According  to  the  testimony  of  Aristocles,  related  by  Eusebias,  loc.  laud. 
At  the  same  time,  Diog.  Laert.  (IX,  114),  mentions  among  the  disciples  of 
Timon  (§  124),  a  certain  Euphranor  of  Seleucia,  whose  lessons  Eulmlut  of 
Alexandria  had  followed.  To  the  latter  he  assigns,  as  disciple,  Ptolemy  of 
Cyrene,  who,  he  says,  revived  Pyrrhonism ;  and  whose  disciple  Heraclidst,  a 
sceptical  philosopher,  had  been  the  master  of  ^nesidemus. 

'  Sbxt.  Adv.  Math.  IX,  337 ;  X,  216.  233. 

■  Idem,  Hypot.  I,  210,  sqq. 

«  Idem,  Adv.  Math.  VII,  349,  360 ;  VIII,  8. 
7  Photius. 

■  EusBB.  Praepar.  Evang.  XIV,  18.  Sbxtus,  Adv.  Math,  VII,  345;  Hy- 
pot. I,  36.  Cf.  DioG.  Lairt.  IX,  87. 
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iSnesidemus  opposed  Sceptical  objections  to  every  part 
of  Dogmatical  philosophy.  According  to  him,  Scepticism 
(xvff^yetQi  x^o(),  is  a  Criticism  exercised  with  regard  to 
Sensible  Phenomena  and  our  Ideas  of  them;  which  would 
convict  them  all  of  the  greatest  inconsistency  and  confu- 
sion \ 

The  fault  of  this  Scepticism  is  its  End,  and  iis  preten- 
sions to  UniverseUity. 

187.  The  boldest  attack  made  by  any  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  on  the  possibility  of  demonstrative  know- 
ledge, was  that  attempted  by  iSnesidemus  against  the 
reality  of  the  Idea  of  Causality ;  with  the  application  of  his 
ideas  to  the  investigation  of  natural  causes  {/Etiology^). 
He  argued  that  the  idea  of  Causality  is  unfounded  because 
we  cannot  understand  the  relations  of  Cause  and  Effect : 
which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  by  arguments  d.  priori; 
and  also  by  insisting  on  the  mistakes  and  false  inferences  of 
the  Dogmatists  in  their  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  Causes. 

188*  From  the  time  of  iSnesidemus  to  that  of  Sextus, 
followed  a  succession  of  Sceptics,  all  of  them  physicians 
of  the  Empiric  and  Methodic  Schools^;  who  confined 
themselves  to  the  observation  of  facts,  and  rejected  all 
theory  respecting  the  causes  of  diseases.  Among  these, 
Favorinus  (§  185),  attached  hims^elf  to  the  principles  of 
:£nesidemus.  The  most  distinguished  were  Agrippa^ 
Menodotus  of  Nicomedia,  and  Sextus.  Agrippa  ^  reduced 
the  ten  Topics  of  Dubitation  to  five  more  extensive 
ones,  viz.  1.  Difference  of  Opinions;  2.  The  necessity 
that  every  proof  should  be  itself  capable  of  proof;  3.  The 
Relativeness  of  our  impressions ;  4.  The  disposition  to 
Hypothesis ;  5.  The  fault  of  arguing  in  a  Circle. 

Finally  he  insisted  on  this,  that  there  cannot  be  any 
certain  knowledge,  either  immediately,  ^f  4avT«v,  nor  me- 

»  Dioo.  Labbt.  IX,  78. 

»»  Sextus,  Adv.  Math.  IX,  217,  sqq. ;  Hypotyp.  I,  180,  sqq. 

«  Dioo.  Lasrt.  IX,  116. 

^  First  or  second  century  after  Christ. 
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diately,  ^i  Mpw ;  and  especially  applied  himself  to  criti* 
cise  the  Formal  part  of  knowledge  *. 


Sextus  Empiricus, 

Sexti  Empirici  Opera  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius, 
Lips.  1718,  fol.    Recens.  Struve,  Regiomont  1823,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Criticisms  on  this  author  ; 

OuiL.  Langius,  De  Veritatibas  Qeometricis  adv.  Sextum  Em- 
piiicum,  Hafn,  1656,  4to. 

De  primis  Scientiarum  Elementis,  seu  Theologia  Natuxalis  me- 
thodo  quasi  Mathematica  digesta.  Accessit  ad  haec  Sexti  Empi- 
rici adversus  Mathematicos  decern  Modonun  ivoxiq  seu  Dubita- 
tionis,  secundum  editionem  Fabricii,  quibus  scilicet  Sextus  Seep* 
ticorum  Coryphaeus,  veritati  omni  in  os  obloqui  atque  totidem 
retia  tendere  hand  dubitavit,  succincta  turn  Philosophica  turn  cri- 
tica  refutatio  (per  Jac.  Thomson),  Regiomont.  1728,  (id.  1734), 
fol. 

Gk>TOFR.  Ploucquet,  Diss,  examen  radonem  a  Sexto  Empirico 
tarn  ad  propugnandam  quam  impugnandam  Dei  existendam  ool- 
lectarum,  TMng,  1768,  4to. 

189.  Sextus,  sumamed  Empiricus,  from  the  School  of 
Physicians  to  which  he  belonged,  was  a  native,  as  ap- 
pears, of  Mitylene',  and  a  pupil  of  Herodotus  of  Tarsus', 
the  Sceptic.  He  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Doubt,  about  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
While  he  availed  himself  of  the  works  of  his  predeces- 
sors, especially  i^nesidemus,  Agrippa,  and  Menodotus ; 
he  contributed  much  to  define  the  object,  end,  and  me- 
thod of  Scepticism ;  particularly  in  his  three  books  Uvff^^- 
y€Mif  vTorvreta-evv ;  and  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Dogmatists,  he  made  more  accurate  distinctions  between 
the  operation  of  his  system  and  the  practice  of  the  New 
Academicians  or  of  the  Dogmatists  themselves. 

190.  According  to  Sextus,  Scepticism  is  the  faculty 
(l^ofMf),  of  comparing  the  perceptions  of  the  senses  and 

«  Dioo.  Labrt.  IX,  88,  sqq.     Sextus,  Hypotyp.  I,  16^—178. 
'  This  has  been  proved  by  Visconti  in  his  Iconographia,  on  the  testimony  of 
a  medal  of  that  city. 

K  Dioo.  Laert.  IX,  116. 
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the  conclusions  of  reason  (ipeuv^/Aiva  re  koI  Moi^ficya),  in  order 
by  such  a  competition,  so  instituted,  to  arrive  ($i^  r^y  h 

rci^  ArruceifjUyciq  irpdyf*a^t  Kot  Xiyoi^  W^^'Blveioai)^  at  a  Suspension 

of  all  judgment  (^vox^),  on  matters  the  nature  of  which  is 
obscure  to  us  (a^Xoy^  aif>a¥€q) :  hence  results  a  certain  re- 
pose of  the  mind  {ArapaiU),  and,  in  the  end,  a  perfect 
equilibrium  {fjtfrpiovaBeCa). 

His  Scepticism  admits  the  existence  of  perceptions 
and  appearances  (^atx^fMya) ;  does  not  deny  the  possibility 
of  knowledge  but  the  certainty  of  it ;  and  abstains  from 
its  pursuit.  His  system  is  not  a  Doctrine,  but  a  Manner 
of  contemplating  subjects,  and  consequently  does  not  de- 
mand to  be  proved,  but  only  requires  to  be  stated  \  His 
maxim  was  o^cy  ^uxXXoy':  meaning  that  no  one  thing  de- 
serves to  be  preferred  to  another. 

191r  Sextus  appears  sometimes  to  have  forgotten  this 
principle,  when  he  would  erect  his  system  into  a  Doc- 
trine, and  represent  it  as  an  Art ;  and  an  Art  destruc- 
tive of  all  inquiry  after  Truth,  and  denying  the  possi- 
bility of  its  attainment.  He  deserves  this  reproach  be- 
cause :  1.  When  he  finds  himself  at  a  loss  for  arguments 
of  Doubt,  he  suggests  that  hereqfter  they  may  be  disco- 
vered^; 2.  He  declines  all  exposition  of  the  real  nature 
of  our  impressions  and  knowledge*;  S.  He  entrenches 
himself,  when  he  finds  it  necessary,  in  downright  So- 
phisms"*; 4.  He  endeavours,  in  this  manner,  by  mere 
sophistical  arguments,  to  prove  that  no  science  can  be 
taught  or  learnt  °;  5.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  argue,  in  op- 
position to  his  own  doctrine  (§  190),  against  the  reality 
of  our  perceptions^;  6.  He  does  not  define  with  sufli- 
cient  perspicuity  the  facts  which  he  assumes  as  data, 
e.  g.  our  impressions,  and  the  laws  of  Thought. 

■>  SxxTus,  Hypotyp.  I,  1.4.  25. 

>  Ibid,  14. 

k  Ibid.  33,  aqq.;  11,269. 

*  Idem,  I,  9,  tqq. 

B  Adv.  Math.  I,  9. 

«  Ibid. 

o  Ibid.  351,  sqq. 
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192.  Notwithstanding  these  objections^  his  statement  of 
Scepticism  is  a  very  important  work,  both  in  respect  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it,  and  as  a  record  of 
the  state  of  Science,  more  especially  of  Metaphysical  Phi- 
losophy, among  the  ancients.  In  the  five  last  books  of 
his  treatises,  U^lf  roh^  fAaBnnAartico^i^  he  reviews  the  doctrines 
of  the  principal  philosophers  on  the  most  important  sub- 
jects ;  setting  in  a  strong  light  the  incertitude  of  their 
Principles,  and  contradictory  or  inconsistent  conclusions. 
He  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Dogmatists  had  never 
discovered  any  solid  and  irrefragable  crtterium  of  Truth : 
and  that  they  all  disagree  with  respect  to  the  Principles 
of  Logic,  Physics,  and  Ethics.  Denying  the  existence 
of  any  self-apparent  Certainty  (in  consequence  of  the 
contradictions  which  prevail  in  the  theses  of  Philoso- 
phers), he  begins  by  demanding  that  every  truth  should 
be  proved ;  and  then  goes  on  to  show  that  such  proof  is 
impossible,  for  want  of  self-evident  Data.  Beginning 
with  such  principles  he  proceeds  to  demolish  all  the  Sci- 
entific labours  of  the  human  understanding ;  not  except- 
ing the  Mathematics. 

193.  Such  a  system  of  Scepticism  had  the  tendency  to 
cut  short  all  farther  research,  and  appeared  to  threaten 
Science  itself  with  extinction.  Nevertheless,  such  a  Scep- 
ticism contained  in  itself  its  own  contradiction :  pretend- 
ing to  restrain  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  under- 
standing to  these  inquiries,  without  being  able  to  make 
good  the  object  it  promised  to  realise,  the  repose  of  the 
mind.  At  the  time  when  it  appeared  it  seems  to  have 
made  little  impression ;  in  consequence  of  the  slight  in- 
terest then  felt  for  philosophical  studies ;  and  it  died  with 
Saturtdnus  (also  called  Cythenas),  a  disciple  of  Sextus  p. 
The  only  persons  who  paid  attention  to  it  were  some  phy- 
sicians, such  as  Galen,  {De  optimo  docendi  genere%  and 
the  philosopher  Plotinus'.  The  latter*  opposed  to  it  a 
Dogmatism  allied  to  the  Supernatural  and  Enthusiastic. 

P  Dioo.  Laert.  IX,  116.  «»  See  $  185. 

»  See  $  203.  '  Plot.  Enn.  V,  lib.  V,  II. 
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Philosophic  Doctriftes  of  the  Jews  and  Gnostics. 

194.  It  has  not  been  perfectly  ascertained  whether  at 
this  period  there  existed  an  Eastern  School  of  Philoso- 
phy, " AyaroXwc^  8/8a<r*caX/a  *.  It  has  been  asserted  by  Mo- 
sheim,  Brucker",  Walch*,  and  Buhle;  and  denied  by 
MeinersT  and  Tiedemann'.  It  is  impossible  to  contro- 
vert the  existence  of  certain  opinions  peculiar  to  the 
East; -but  the  question  is,  whether  they  had  already  as- 
sumed a  philosophical  form  and  character,  or  whether 
they  were  not  rather  developed  and  brought  to  perfec- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  progress  which  Grecian  philo- 
sophy, and  particularly  that  of  Plato,  made  among  the 
Orientals  ^.  This  last  conjecture  becomes  still  more  pro- 
bable when  we  reflect  that  at  this  period  appeared  the  apo- 
cryphal writings,  falsely  ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  Hermes, 
and  others ;  as  well  as  when  we  remark  the  efforts  made 
by  several  Gnostics  •*,  to  depreciate  the  works  of  Plato  *^. 

195.  On  the  supposition  that  the  Orientals  had  a  phi- 
losophy of  their  own,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
immense  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire  would  bring  it  into 
contact  with  that  of  the  Western  Nations,  and  contribute 
to  their  admixture.     History  has  afforded  us  proof  of 

*  Cf.  Theodot.  in  Fibricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  torn.  V,  p.  135 ;  Porpbyr.  Vita 
Plotini,  E.  XVI;  Eunapii  Vita  iEdesii,  p. 61. 

«  Hist.  Crit.  Phil.  torn.  II,  c.  3,  p.  639,  sqq. 

^  Commentat.  de  Philosophic  Orientali  in  Michaelis  Syntagma  Commen- 
tatt.  part  II,  p.  279. 

y  t  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  170. 

'  t  Spirit  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  torn.  Ill,  p.  98.  The  same  (a  prixe 
composition)  :  De  Artium  Magicarum  Origine,  Marb,  1788,  8vo. 

*  BouTBRWECK,  in  an  excellent  treatise,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  no- 
tice §  200,  considers  the  mystical  doctrines  of  immediate  Intuition,  and  the 
Emanation  of  Spirits,  as  having  been  derived  from  the  East  and  from  Persia ; 
particularly  through  the  channel  of  Alexandria ;  where  they  had  already  been 
long  established. 

^  Plotin.  Enn.  I,  lib.  IX,  6. 

^  See  Buhle,  Compendium  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  ($  37),  part  IV, 
p.  73,  sqq :  and  the  larger  work  of  Tennemann  on  the  History  of  Philosophy 
(ibid.)  torn.  VI,  p.  438. 
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this  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Jews,  the  Gnostics,  and  the 
Neoplatonists*  Alexandria,  where,  from  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies,  every  system  of  philosophy  had  been  taught, 
was  the  principal  point  of  union  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  doctrines. 


I.     Jews. 

See  the  works  mentioned  in  §  73. 

196.  During  their  exile  the  Jews  had  collected  many 
opinions  belonging  to  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  Zo^ 
roaster  (§  70),  for  example,  that  of  a  Primitive  Light,  of 
Two  principles,  the  Good  and  the  Evil,  and  of  the  De- 
mons. Subsequently,  a  certun  number  of  their  country* 
men  who  had  settled  in  Egjrpt,  and,  in  consequence  of 
their  medical  studies  had  engaged  in  speculation  (parti- 
cularly those  who  were  devoted  to  a  contemplative  life, 
and  therefore  called  Therapeutse),  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  Grecian  philosophy  ^ :  but  the  discoveries  which 
they  found  there  they  regarded  as  derived  from  their  own 
religion.  In  order  to  substantiate  this  idea,  Aristeas*  de- 
vised the  story  of  an  ancient  translation  into  Greek  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  Aristobulus  *,  a  Peripatetic,  forged 
certain  Apocryphal  books  and  passages. 

Philo  of  Alexandria. 

Philonis  Opera.     Fl.  Josephi  Opera,  (see  §  73). 

Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  Diss,  de  Platonismo  Philonis,  Lips.  1693« 
4to.     Idem. :  Sylloge  Dissertat.  Hamb.  1738,  4to. 

^  The  resemblance  of  the  Euenes  to  the  Pythagoreans  had  already  been 
observed.  See  J.  J.  Bbllermann,  Historical  Evidences  respecting  the  Es- 
senes  and  Therapeuts,  Berlin,  1821,  8vo. 

*  HoMFBEDi  Hoot,  contra  Historiam  Aristee  de  LXX  interpretibos,  etc. 
Oxon.  1685,  8vo.  £t:  De  Bibliorum  Textibus  Origin.,  Versionibus,  etc, 
1705,  fol. 

^  LuD.  Casp.  Valkehaer,  Diatribe  de  Aristobulo  Judieo,  Philosopho  Peri- 
patetico,  Lugd.  Bat.  1806,  4to.  Other  critics  however  consider  the  very  ex- 
istence of  this  author  as  doubtful,  and  attribute  the  Commentaries  on  the 
books  of  Moses,  which  bear  his  name,^to  a  later  period.  He  lived,  perhaps, 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philometor. 

N  2 
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f  C.  F.  Sthal,  Attempt  at  a  Systematic  Statement  of  the 
Doctrines  of  Philo  of  Alexandria :  in  the  Allgem.  BibL  der 
Bihl,  Literatur  of  Eichhamy  torn.  IV,  faac.  V. 

-|-  J.  Chph.  Schreiter,  Ideas  of  Philo  respecting  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  the  Resurrection,  and  Future  Retribution  :  in 
the  AnaUcten  of  Keil  and  Tzschirner,  vol.  I,  sect.  2  ;  see  also 
vol.  Ill,  sect.  2. 

197.  The  Jew  Philo «,  a  man  of  a  cultivated  mind, 
settled  at  Alexandria^  brought  forward  in  a  better 
shape  the  same  opinions.  He  applied  his  knowledge  of 
the  systems  of  the  Greeks,  and,  in  particular  that  of 
Plato,  (who  has  so  many  points  of  correspondence  with 
the  Orientalists),  to  the  setting  forth  in  a  more  complete 
manner  (as  he  fancied),  the  religion  of  his  country, 
Josephus^  subsequently  followed  the  same  course.  On 
the  other  hand  Philo  transferred  into  his  system  of  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  many  of  the  opinions  of  the  East,  in 
return  for  those  which  he  borrowed  from  Plato.  He 
may  be  considered  (as  Bouterweck  has  ranked  him),  as  the 
first  Neoplatonist  of  Alexandria.  He  assumed  that  the 
Divinity  and  Matter,  are  the  two  first  principles ;  exist- 
ing from  eternity.  Agreeably  to  the  opinions  of  Plato,  he 
characterises  them  thus  :  the  Divinity  as  a  Being,  Real, 
Infinite,  and  Immutable;  Incomprehensible  to  any  human 
understanding  ^Oy) :  Matter,  as  non-existing,  (/ui^  w) ;  but 
having  received  from  the  Divinity  a  form  and  life.  He 
represents  the  Deity,  by  certain  Oriental  figures,  as  the 
Primitive  Light,  as  an  Infinite  Intelligence ;  from  whom 
are  derived,  by  irradiation,  all  finite  Intelligences.  In 
the  soul  of  the  Divinity  are  concentrated  the  ideas  of  all 
things  possible.  This  x^c  of  the  Divine  Being,  the  focus 
of  all  Ideas  (Uya^  ivbitiBero^),  is  in  fact  the  Ideal  World ; 
and  called  also  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  Archangel.  He 
is  the  image  of  God,  the  type  after  which  God  by  his 
creative  power  (x^oj  irp«^€piif^^),  formed  the  world,  such  as 
it  presented  to   our  senses.      We  cannot  become  ac- 


f  Born  at  Alexandria,  some  years  B.  C. 

>>  Flavius  Josephus,  boro  at  Jerusalem,  37  A.  C. 
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quainted  with  the  nature  of  God  but  by  His  immediate 
influence  on  our  minds :  hence  the  doctrine  of  internal 
Intuition  *•  We  may  clearly  observe  how,  in  the  writings 
of  Philo,  the  doctrines  of  the  Jews  were  modified  by 
those  of  Platonism ;  and  how  this  admixture  gave  birth 
to  new  opinions.  Numemus  of  Apamea  in  Syria ''^  in  part 
admitted  these  innovations,  and  maintained  that  reason 
is  the  faculty  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  that  which  is 
Absolute,  and  of  whatever  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  sense. 
He  distinguished  in  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being, 
whom  he  also  maintained  to  be  incorporeal  (d(r6fjtarov),  the 
Supreme  Divinity  and  Pre-existent ;  an  Immutable,  Eter- 
nal, and  Perfect  Intelligence :  and  the  Creator  of  the 
world  or  Demiurgos,  (yovf) ;  having  a  twofold  relation :  to 
the  Divinity  as  His  Son,  and  to  the  World,  as  its  author. 
The  same  philosopher  maintained  the  Immateriality  and 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  styled  Plato  the  Attic 
Moses,  (ATTi/c/^wy '). 

The  CabbaUsts. 

Authority :  The  Talmud. 

LiBEB  Jezirah,  translatus  et  Notis  iUustr.  a  Rittangelo, 
Amstel.  1642,  4to. 

Artis  Cabbalisticse,  hoc  est  reconditse  Theologiae  et  Philoso- 
phic Scriptores;  (editor,  J.  Pistorius),  tom.  I,  Basil.  1587,  fol. 

Kabbala  Denudata,  seu  doctrina  Hebrseorum  transcendentalis 
et  Metaphysica  atque  Theologica,  opus  antiquissimae  Philosophiae 
barbaricse  variis  speciminibus  refertissimum,  in  quo  ante  ipsam 
libri  translationem  difficillimi  atque  in  literatura  Hebraica  summi, 
commentarii  nempe  in  Pentateuchum  et  quasi  totam  scripturarum 
,V.  T.  Kabbalistici,  cui  nomen  Sohar,  tam  veteris^uam  recentis, 
ej  usque  Tikkunim  seu  supplementorum  tam  veterum  quam  re- 
centiorum  prsemittitur  apparatus.  Tom.  I,  Solish.  1677,  4to.  tom. 
II.  Liber  Sohar  restitutus  (editore  Christ.  Knorr  de  Rosen- 
roth),  Franco/.  1684,  4to. 

■j-  Rabbi  Cohen  Irira,  Porta  Ccelorum.  (A  Commentary  on 

*  Philo  de  Mundi  Opificio,  de  Confusione  linguarum,  de  Somniis,  quod 
Deas  sit  immutabilis,  de  Prsmiis  et  Poenis.  Euseb.  Prsp.  Evang.  VII,  13 ; 
XI,  16 ;  Hist.  Cedes.  II,  4,  sqq. ;  7,  sqq. 

^  Second  century  after  Christ. 

»  Euseb.  Prasp.  Evang.   XI,  10.  18;  IX,  6;  XIII,  6;  XIV,  6  j  XV,  17. 
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the  two  Cabbalistic  books  above).   Wolf,  BibHoth.  Uebr.  Hamb, 
1721,  4  vols.  4to.  (in  the  first  vol.). 

-{*  EisENiiENOEB,  Judaism  displayed,  Konigsb,  2  vols.  171 19 
4to. 

-f-  De  la  Nauze,  Remarks  on  the  Antiquity  and  Origin  of 
the  Cabbala,  in  the  Mem.  of  the  Acad,  of  Inscr.  torn.  IX. 

f  J.  Fr.  Kleuker,  On  the  Doctrine  of  Emanation  among  the 
Cabbalists,  etc.  Rigay  17S6,  8vo. 

-|-  Life  of  Solomon  Maimon,  published  by  Ph.  Mobitz,  Ber- 
lirif  1792,  in  2  parts,  8vo. 

•f  On  the  Doctrines  of  Emanation  and  Pantheism  in  the  first 
ages  of  Antiquity,  with  especial  reference  to  the  writers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  An  Historical,  Critical,  and  Expla- 
natory Essay,  Erf.  1805,  8vo. 

198.  Cabbala  (that  is  oral  tradition)  is  a  system  of  pre- 
tended illumination,  diversified  by  a  variety  of  fables,  which 
the  Jews  afiect  to  have  received  from  a  Divine  source 
through  secret  tradition.  To  treat  of  it  only  as  far  as  it 
belongs  to  the  history  of  philosophy — it  had  its  origin  as 
early  as  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was 
invented  or  systematised  by  the  Rabbi  Akibha  ^^  and  his 
disciple  Simeon  Ben  Jochai^  the  spark  of  Moses,  It  consists 
in  a  string  of  philosophical  legends,  which  represent  all 
things  as  descending  in  a  continued  sQale>  from  the  First 
Light ;  the  Deity  and  Creator.  They  are  arranged  in  ten 
Sephiroths  or  luminous  circles;  and  four  worlds,  Azi- 
Inth,  Briah,  Jezirah,  and  Aziah.  Adam  Cadmon,  the  first 
man,  was  the  firstborn  of  the  Divinity,  the  Messiah,  by 
whose  means  the  rest  of  the  universe  emanated  from  the 
Almighty,  who,  nevertheless,  continues  to  maintain  and 
uphold  the  same :  God  being  the  inherent  cause  of  all 
things.  All  things  that  exist  are  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
and  matter,  is  nothing  but  a  condensation  or  attenuation 
of  the  rays  of  light ;  forming,  as  it  were,  the  embers  of 
the  Divine  essence.  In  a  word  every  substance  partakes 
of  the  Divine  nature. 

To  this  theory  of  Emanation  were  added  a  tissue  of 
imaginations  respecting  the  Demons,  which  involved  a 
belief  in  magic :  respecting  the  four  elements  of  souls ; 

»  Died  A.  D.  138. 
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their  origin  and  formation;  and  lastly  with  regard  to 
man  considered  as  a  microcosm,  or  little  world  in  himself. 
This  last  notion  gave  occasion  to  a  new  fancy,  that  of 
pretending  to  acquire  knowledge  by  ecstacy.  The  whole 
is  a  mass  of  strange  and  exaggerated  fictions,  conceived 
under  the  influence  of  the  religion  of  the  Persians,  but 
employed  by  those  who  advanced  them  to  recommend  to 
general  notice  the  sacred  history  and  doctrines  of  the 
Jews;  especially  with  respect  to  the  creation,  and  the 
origin  of  evil.  It  is  probable  that  the  Cabbalistic  books 
Jezirah  and  Sobar  (see  the  works  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  this  §),  the  first  attributed  to  tlie  Rabbi  Akibha,  the 
second  to  Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  have  been  from  time  to 
time  interpolated  by  their  expositors.  The  Christians 
became  acquainted  with  the  Cabbala,  by  natne^  only  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  the  Jews  having  carefully  concealed 
from  them  these  mysteries. 

II.     Gnostics, 

Walch,  De  Philosoph.  Oriental.  Gnosticorum  Systematis  fonte ; 
and  MicHAELis  de  Indiciis  Gnosticae  Philosophiae  tempore  LXX 
Interpretom  et  Philonis ;  second  part  of  his  last  Syntagm.  Com- 
mentt. 

Ern.  Ant.  Lewald,  Comment,  ad  Hist.  Religionum  vett. 
illustrandum  pertinens,  de  Doctrina  Gnosticorum,  Heidelb,  1818, 
8vo. 

'I'  J.  Aue.  Neander,  Origin  and  Development  of  the  principal 
Gnostic  Systems,  Berlin,  1818,  8vo. 

The  same  author  had  previously  published :  De  Fidei  Gnoseos- 
que  ided  et  e4,  qud  ad  se  invicem  et  ad  Fhilosophiam  referuntur 
ratione  secundum  mentem  Clem.  Alexandrini,  Heidelb.  1811, 
8vo. 

199.  The  same  spirit  of  extravagant  speculation  pos^ 
sessed  the  Gnostics  also.  They  pretended  to  a  supe- 
rior and  mysterious  knowledge  (yyZ^i^)  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  the  origin  of  the  World :  blending  the  re- 
ligious dogmata  of  the  Persians  and  Chaldees  with  those 
of  the  Greeks  and  Christians.  The  greater  number  of 
them  professed  Christianity,  though  they  were  looked 
upon  as   heretics:    Some    attached    themselves  to  the 
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Jewish  persuasion ;  others  became  its  adversaries;  others 
again  appear  to  have  belonged  to  no  particular  religious 
creed  whatsoever.  The  most  distinguished  among  them, 
(for  the  most  part  Orientals)^  were  Simon  Magus,  Menan^ 
der  the  Samaritan,  Cerinihus  the  Jew,  all  belonging  to  the 
first  century :  then  Satuminus  the  Syrian,  BemUdeSf  Car^ 
pocrates,  and  Valentinus  of  Alexandria,  who  approximated 
the  Neoplatonists,  (second  century) :  Marcion  of  Sinope", 
Cerdon  and  Bardisanes,  both  Syrians  %  (about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century);  and  Manes ^  a  Persian,  (put  to 
death  by  Sapor  A.  D.  277).  Their  followers  subsisted 
some  ages  after.  One  division  of  them  recognised  in  the 
Divinity  the  One  Great  principle  whence  they  derived  all 
things,  according  to  different  degrees  or  classes  of  spirits 
called  i£ons ;  another  admitted  the  existence  of  Two  first 
principles,  a  Good  and  an  Evil  one,  continually  opposed 
to,  and  conflicting  with  each  other.  Lastly,  a  third  divi« 
sion  of  Gnostics  maintaining  the  existence  of  two  Princi- 
ples (of  Light  and  Darkness),  asserted  that  they  were  both 
derived  from  one  common  Creator.  In  general,  they  iden- 
tified matter  with  the  Evil  principle,  and  regarded  even 
the  formation  of  the  Universe  as  a  fall  and  declension  firom 
the  Divine  Being.  These  their  leading  dogmata  were 
associated  with  a  multitude  of  fictions  incredibly  daring 
and  extravagant:  and  each  of  which  supposed  a  particular 
revelation  imparted  to  their  authors.  The  imagination  has 
been  allowed  among  the  Orientals  a  predominant  influence, 
and  they  delight  in  losing  themselves  in  a  labyrinth  of 
hypotheses  allied  to  the  supernatural.  Morality  could 
not  but  suffer  in  consequence  of  such  extravagancies,  and 
was  apt  to  sink  into  a  narrow  asceticism. 

B  Aug.  Hahn,  Progr.  de  Gnosi  Marcionis  Antinomi,  P.  I  and  II.  Eegio' 
mont,  1820-21,  Bvo.  £t :  Aotitheses  Marcionis  Gnostici,  liber  deperditus^ 
Bunc  quoad  ejus  fieri  potait  restitutus,  ibid,  1023,  4to. 

»  Aug.  Ha  UN »  Bardesaues  Goosticus  Syrorum  primus  Hymuolog^.  Com- 
mentat.  Hist.  Theol.  Lips,  1819.  8vo. 

p  t  Beausobre,  Critical  History  of  Manicbes  and  Manicbeism,  Amsterd, 
1734—39,  2  vols.  4to.  (Frencb).  See  also  Bay  lb,  s.  v.  and  Walch's  Hist, 
of  Heres.  part.  I.  sect.  770. 

t  K.  A.  voy  Rlichlin  Mellolgo,  Tbe  Theological  System  of  Manes,  and 
iU  Origin,  etc.,  Francf.  on  the  M,  1825,  8vo. 
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JSnihusiasiic  NeopkUonism  of  Plotinus ;  predecessors  and 

successors  of  this  philosopher. 

Authorities :  The  works  of  Plotinus  ;  Porphyry  ;  Jamblichus ; 
Julian;  Eunapius,  Vitse  Philosophomm,  (see  §  81);  Sallustius, 
de  Diis  et  Mundo ;   Proclus  ;   Suidas. 

•f-  Sainte-Croix,  Letter  to  M.  Du  Theil,  on  a  new  edition  of 
all  the  works  of  the  Eclectic  Philosophers,  Paris,  1797,  8yo. 

GoTTFR.  Olearii  Diss.  de  Philosophic  Eclectica;  in  his 
translation  of  Stanley's  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  1205. 

-j-  Critical  History  of  Eclecticism,  of  the  Neoplatonists,  Avig^ 
turn,  1766,  2  vols.  12mo. 

-|-  G.  G.  FuLLEBORK,  Ncoplatouic  Philosophy ;  in  his  Collect, 
fasc.  Ill,  No.  3. 

'\  Chph.  Meiners,  Memoirs  towards  a  History  of  the  Opinions 
'of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  with  Observations  on  the  Sys- 
tem of  the  Neoplatonists,  Levps,  1782,  8vo. 

C.  A.  G.  Keil,  De  Causis  alieni  Platonicorum  recentiorum  a 
Religione  Chii8tian&  animi,  Lips,  1785,  4to. 

J.  G.  A.  Oelrich,  Comm.  de  Doctrin&  Platonis  de  Peo  a 
Christianis  et  recentioribus  Platonids  vari^  explicate  et  cor- 
ruptC,  Marb.  1788,  8yo. 

Alb.  Christ.  Roth,  Diss,  (prses.  J.  B.  Carpzov)  Trinitas 
Platonica,  Lips,  1693,  4to. 

JoH.  WiLH.  Jani  Diss,  (praes.  J.  G.  Neumann)  Trinitas  Pla- 
tonismi  ver^  et  falso  suspecta,  Viteh.  1708,  4to. 

H.  Jac.  Ledermuller,  Diss,  (praes.  Ge.  Aug.  Will)  de 
Theurgia  et  Virtutibus  Theurgicis,  Altd.  1763,  4to. 

J.  Aug.  DiETELHAiER,  Progr.  quo  seriem  Vetetum  in  Schold 
Alexandrind  Doctorum  exponit,  AUd,  1746,  4to. 

Im.  Fjchte,  De  Philosophise  Novae  Platonicae  Oiigine,  BeroL 
1818,  8vo. 

Frid.  Bouterweck,  Philosophorum  Alexandrinorum  ac  Neo- 
platonicorum  recensio  accuratior.  Comment,  in  Soc.  Gott.  habita, 
1821,  4to.  (See  Gott.  gel.  Anz.  No.  166,  167,  1821). 

200.  Neoplatonism  had  its  origin  in  the  frequented  school 
of  the  Platonists  of  Alexandria^  and  was  characterised  by 
an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  zeal.  Its  disciples  aspired  to 
attain  the  highest  pinnacles  of  science^  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  absolute^  and  an  in^mate  union  (tvoixrti)  there- 
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withy  as  the  final  end  of  man's  being.     The  way  thereto 
they  held  to  be  contemplation^  (6€tfpia). 

201.  The  principal  causes  which  led  to  this  new  system 
were :  The  decline  of  genuine  Grecian  philosophy,  and 
the  admixture  with  its  remains  of  the  theories  of  the  East ; 
added  to  a  continually-increasing  attachment  to  Oriental 
exaggeration  and  enthusiasm,  which  they  confirmed  by 
frequent  appeals  to  celestial  revelations,  while  they  depre- 
ciated the  merit  of  Plato  as  a  philosopher  \  The  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  contributed  to  this.  To  these  may  be  added  two 
other  causes :  the  opposition  the  Sceptics  of  the  modem 
school  continually  made  to  all  pretensions  to  rational 
knowledge ;  and  the  alarm  which  the  victorious  progress 
of  Christianity  occasioned  to  the  defenders  of  the  old  reli- 
gion, lest  it  should  be  utterly  overthrown. 

The  importance  which  Platonism  assumed  in  this  con- 
flict between  the  Christians  and  the  Polytheists,  added  to 
the  daily  increasing  influence  of  Oriental  notions,  caused 
that  philosophy  to  assume  a  firesh  distinction :  its  ardent 
character  being  aided  by  the  scientific  turn  of  the  Greeks, 
and  heightened  by  the  admixture  of  many  other  doctrines. 

202.  Philo  of  Alexandria  (§  197),  Numenius  (ibid.)  and 
Atticu3,had  already  given  specimens  of  this  sort  of  mystical 
speculation,  and  association  of  Oriental  ideas  with  those 
of  the  Platonists.  The  same  is  observable  in  the  writings 
of  many  of  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Justin,  for 
instance,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen ;  who  not 
imfrequently  Plataruse.  Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  a  man 
of  low  birth,  obliged  to  gain  his  livelihood  as  a  porter 
(whence  his  surname  of  Saccas),  and  probably  also  an 
apostate  from  Christianity  ^  but  endowed  with  a  strong 
love  of  knowledge,  great  talents,  and  an  enthusiastic  tem- 
per, threw  himself  into  this  new  career  of  philosophy. 


*i  Plotin.  Enn.  II,  lib.  IX,  6. 
/  £vsEB.  Hi8t.  Eccles.  VI,  19. 
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and  became  the  founder  of  a  school  %  which  laboured  to 
reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  on  the  most 
important  topics  ^  He  infused  the  same  enthusiastic 
spirit  into  his  disciples^  among  whom  Longinus ",  a  cele- 
brated critic  and  judicious  thinker',  Plotinus,  Origen, 
and  Herennius,  were  the  most  distinguished.  The  three 
last  made  a  solemn  engagement  to  keep  their  doctrines 
49ecret^. 


§  203. 

Plotini  Opera,  Fhrentice.  1492,  fol.,  et  cum  Interpret.  Ficini, 
Bas.  1580,  1615,  fol. 

Plotini  liber  de  Pulchritudine  ad  Codd.  fidem  cum  Annotatione 
perpetuii  et  prseparatione,  ed.  Fried.  Cbeuzer,  Heidelb.  1814, 
Svo. 

'    Plotikus   U€fl  T^(  T^Mii  apx?^  ^<^y  ndrrap,  etc.  ;    ViilolB 
Anecd.  Gr.  II,  237,  sqq. 

-f  The  Enneades  of  Plotinus  .translated,  with  Explanatory  Re- 
marks by  Doctor  J.  O.  yon  Engelhardt,  preceded  by  the 
Life  of  Plotinus  by  Porphyry,  part.  II,  Erl.  1820,  Svo.  See 
also  the  Studien  of  Creuzer,  vol.  I,  Franc/,  and  Heidelb.  1805. 

PoRPHYRii  Yita  Plotini,  at  the  commencement  of  the  editions 
of  the  works  of  Plotinus. 

Friedr.  Orimmu  Commentat.  qua  Plotini  de  Rerum  prin- 
cipio  sententia  (Enn.  II,  lib.  VIII,  c.  8.  10)  Animadversioni- 
bus  illustratur,  Lips,  1788,  8vo. 

Jul.  Friedr.  Winzer,  Progr.  adumbratio  decretorum  Plo- 
tini de  Rebus  ad  Doctrinam  Monun  pertinentibus.  Spec.  I,  Fiteb. 
1809,  4to. 

Plotinus  was  born  A.  D.  205,  at  Lycopolis  in  Egypt. 
Nature  had  endowed  him  with  superior  parts,  particularly 
with  an  extraordinary  depth  of  understanding  and  a  bold 

"  About  193  A.  C. 

'  C.  F.  RosLER,  Diss,  de  Commentitiis  Philosophis  Ammoniaca)  fraudibus 
et  noxis.  Tub.  1786,  4to. 

*  Dav.  Rhunxehii  Diss,  de  \iik  et  Scriptis  Longini,  Lugd,  Bat.  1776, 
and  the  editions  of  tbe  treatise  Hepl  *Y^vc  attributed  to  him,  by  Toup,  More, 
and  Weiskb,  (Le/ps.  1809,  Svo.). 

«  Bom  at  Athens  213.    Put  to  death  at  Palmyra,  A.  D.  275. 

'  PoRpHYR.  Vita  Plotini.  Eusbb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1. 1.  Hierocles  de  Provi- 
dentift,  in  Puotivs,  cod.  251.  214. 
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and  vigorous  imagination*  He  early  manifested  these 
abilities  in  the  school  of  Ammonius  at  Alexandria.  Sub- 
sequently he  determined  to  accompany  the  army  of  Gor- 
dian  to  the  East,  in  order  to  study  the  Oriental  systems 
in  their  native  soil.  He  returned  a  dreamer,  perpetually 
occupied  with  profound  but  extravagant  meditations; 
labouring  to  attain  the  comprehension  of  the  Absolute  by 
contemplation ;  a  notion  borrowed  from  Plato,  which  be- 
came exaggerated  in  his  hands.  Carried  away  by  his 
enthusiasm  he  thought  that  he  was  developing  the  de- 
signs of  the  philosopher  of  the  Academy,  when  in  fact  he 
exhibited  his  thoughts  only  partially  and  incompletely. 
The  impetuous  vivacity  of  his  temper,  which  caused  him 
perpetually  to  fall  into  extravagancies,  prevented  his  re- 
ducing his  mystical  RationaUsm  to  a  system.  His  various 
scattered  treatises  were  collected  by  Porphyry  in  six  En- 
neades  '• 

He  died  in  Campania,  A.  D.  270;  having  taught  at 
Rome,  and  excited  the  almost  superstitious  veneration  of 
his  disciples. 

S04.  Plotinus*  assumes,  as  his  principle,  that  philosophy 
can  have  no  place  except  in  proportion  as  knowledge  and 
the  thing  known, — the  Subjective  and  the  Objective — ^are 
identified.  The  employment  of  philosophy  is  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  Unity,  {rl  l»,  rl  tv,  to  AyaB^v),  the  essence 
and  first  principle  of  all  things:  and  that  not  mediately  by 
thought  or  meditation,  but  by  a  more  exalted  method,  by 
direct  intuition  {xapova-ia),  anticipating  the  progress  of  re- 
flection \  The  end  of  his  philosophy  according  to  Por- 
phyry (§  215),  is  an  immediate  union  with  the  Divine 
Being  ^     He  was  led  by  twofold  considerations.  Scientific 

*  PoBPBYR.  Vita  Plotini,  c.  6  and  24. 

*  [The  translator  regrets  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  diminish  much  of  the 
obscurity  of  the  system  of  Plotinus,  as  detailed  in  the  admirable  analysis  of 
Tennemann.  Without  minute  attention,  it  is  not  likely  that  even  the  prac- 
tised reader  will  be  able  to  follow  the  course  of  his  theory ;  and  unfortunately 
it  will  not  repay  the  attention  it  demands.] 

>»  Enn.  V,  lib.  Ill,  8 ;  lib.  V,  7,  sqq,;  Enn.  VI,  lib.  IX,  3  et  4. 
^  Enn.  V,  lib.  I,  1,  2. 
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as  well  as  Moral,  to  this  mystical  sort  of  Idealism :  the 
only  path  which  human  Reason  had  not  yet  essayed. 

305.  Every  thing  that  exists,  exists  by  the  law  of  Unity ; 
is  one;  and  partakes  in  Unity.     Nevertheless  External 
Nature  and  Unity  are  not  identical ;  becjiuse  every  object 
comprises  a  plurality  of  others.    Neither  is  reason  Unity ; 
for  it  contemplates  Unity  in  a  complete  manner,  not  with" 
out  but  within  itself.     It  is  at  once  the  subject  contem- 
plating and  the  object  contemplated :  therefore  it  is  not 
single  but  twofold ;  it  is  not  the  first  or  Primitive  Being, 
but  only  Unity  deduced  and  derived  from  some  other 
principle.     Primitive  Unity  is  not   one  thing,  but  the 
principle  of  all  things;   absolute  good  and  perfection; 
absolute   in  itself,  and  incomprehensible.     It  has   nei- 
ther quantity  nor  quality;   neither  reason  nor  soul:   it 
exists  neither  in  motion  nor  repose ;    neither  in  space 
nor  time ;   it  is  not  a  numeric  unity  nor  a  point,  for 
these  are  comprehended  in  other  things,  in  those  namely 
which  are  divisible;    but  it  is  pure  Existence   without 
Accident;  of  which  we  may  form  a  notion  by  conqeiving 
it  to  be  sufficient  to  itself:   it  is  exempt  from  all  want  or 
dependency,  as  well  as  from  all  thought  or  will :  it  is  not 
a  thinking  Being,  but  Thought  itself  in  action :  it  is  the 
principle  and  cause  of  all  things,  infinitely  small,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  infinite  power ;  the  common  centre  of 
all  things,— Good^— The  DeUy. 

See  the  work  of  Oelrich,  §  200,  and : 

CrOTTL.  Will.  Gerlach,  Disputatio  de  Differentia,  quse  inter 
Plotini  et  Schellingii  Doctrinam  de  Numine  Summo  intercedit, 
ViUh.  1811,  4to. 

S06.  Unity  is  also  represented  as  Primitive  and  Pure 
Light,  from  which  perpetually  radiates  a  luminous  circle 
pervading  all  space.  It  imparts  the  sight  and  know- 
ledge of  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  (without  losing  its 

J  Enn.  VI,  lib.  IX,  l,sqq. 
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Unity),  it  is  the  essence  of  all  things  that  exist*.  The  One 
and  the  Perfect  continually  overflows,  and  from  it  Being, 
Reason,  and  Life,  are  perpetually  derived,  without  de- 
ducting any  thing  from  its  substance,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
simple  in  its  nature,  and  not,  like  matter,  compounds 
This  derivation  of  all  things  from  Unity,  does  not  resem- 
ble Creation  which  has  reference  to  time,  but  takes  place 
purely  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  causality  and 
order,  without  volition ;  because  to  will  is  to  change  '• 
From  this  primordial  Unity  there  emanates,  in  the  first 
place  (as  light  does  from  the  sun),  an  eternal  essence  of 
the  most  perfect  nature;  viz.  Pure  Tntelligence,  (y«J^), 
which  contemplates  Unity,  and  requires  only  ifmi  for  its 
existence.  From  this  in  its  turn  emanates  the  Soul  of 
the  world,  {^ihx^  '«'•«'  *a»^^«  or  rSv  Kxw). 

Such  are  the  three  elements  of  all  real  existence: 
which  themselves  have  their  origin  in  Unity':  this  has 
been  (somewhat  impiously)  called  the  Trinity  (Trias) 
of  Plotinus  *. 

S07,  Pure  Intelligence  (Noi/(),  is  the  efflux  and  the 
image  of  Unity ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  contemplates  Unity 
as  its  object,  it  becomes  itself  a  subject,  and  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  it  contemplates;  hence  the 
first  instance  of  Duality.  Inasmuch  as  Intelligence  con- 
templates in  Unity  that  which  is  possible^  the  latter  ac- 
quires the  character  of  something  determined  and  li- 
mited ;  and  so  becomes  the  Actual  and  Real  (ev).  Conse- 
quently, Intelligence  is  the  primal  reality,  the  base  of 
all  the  rest,  ludd  inseparably  united  to  real  Being.  The 
object  contemplated  and  the  thinking  subject,  are  iden- 
tical ;  and  that  which  Intelligence  thinks,  it  at  the  same 

•  Enn.  Ill,  lib.  VIII,  8,  9 ;  Enn.  VI,  lib.  VIII,  16 ;  Enn.  IV,  lib.  Ill, 
17  ;  Enn.  V,  lib.  I,  7. 

'  Idem,  VI,  lib.  IX,  9. 

9  Idem,  V,  lib.  I,  6. 

«>  Idem,  II,  lib.  IX,  1.  Ill;  lib.  V,  3.  V  ;  lib.  T,  3  et  6 ;  lib.  II,  1. 

'  JoH.  IIeim.  Feustkino,  De  Tribus  Hypostasibus  Plotini,  VitA.  1694, 
4to.    Cf.  Dissertations  of  Roth  and  Janvs,  quoted  $  200. 
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time  creates.  By  always  thinking,  and  always  in  the 
same  manner,  yet  continually  with  some  new  difierence, 
it  produces  all  things :  it  is  the  essence  of  all  imperish- 
able essences :  the  sum  total  of  infinite  life  ^. 

208.  The  Soul  (i.  e.  the  Soul  of  the  World),  is  the  off- 
spring of  Intelligence,  and  the  thought  (x^o<)  of  Intelli* 
gence,  being  itself  also  productive  and  creative.  It  is 
therefore  Intelligence,  but  with  a  more  obscure  vision 
and  less  perfect  knowledge ;  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  itself 
directly  contemplate  objects,  but  through  the  medium  of 
Intelligence;  being  endowed  with  an  energetic  force  which 
carries  its  perceptions  beyond  itself.  It  is  not  an  original 
but  reflected  light,  the  principle  of  action,  and  of  external 
Nature.  Its  proper  activity  consists  in  contemplation 
(Bevpui) ;  and  in  the  production  of  objects  by  means  of  this 
contemplation.  In  this  manner  it  produces,  in  its  turn, 
different  classes  of  souls,  and  among  others  the  human ; 
the  faculties  of  which  have  a  tendency  to  elevation  or  de- 
basement. The  energy  of  the  lowest  order,  creative,  and 
connected  with  matter,  is  Nature  {f^a-t^ '). 

209.  Nature  is  a  contemplative  and  creative  energy, 
which  gives  form  to  matter  (x»yo?  »oi«y) ;  for  form  (eftoc — 
1^9^ ;  And  thought  {>Mycq) ;  are  one  and  the  same.  All 
that  takes  place  in  the  world  around  us  is  the  work  of 
contemplation*".  Thus  from  Unity,  as  from  the  centre 
of  a  circle,  are  progressively  derived  Plurality,  Divisible 
Being,  and  Life;  by  continued  abstraction.  In  Unity, 
form  and  matter  are  distinguishable ;  for  it  is  Form  that 
fashions ;  which  supposes  something  capable  of  receiving 
a  determinate  impression". 

^10.  Form  and  Matter,  Soul  and  Body,  are  inseparable. 

k  Enn.  VI,  Ub.  VIII,  16;  Enn.  IV,  lib.  Ill,  17  ;  Enn.  VI,  lib.  VII,  69; 
lib.  VIII.  16;  Enn.  V,  lib.  I,  4,7;  lib.  HI.  5.  7;  lib.  V,  2;  lib.  IX,  5  ; 
Enn.  VI,  lib.  VII,  12,  13. 

»  Enn.  V.  lib.  I,  6.  7  ;  lib.  VI,  4;  Enn.  VI,  lib.  IT,  22. 

»  Enn.  Ill,  lib.  VIII. 

"  Enn.  II,  lib.  IV.  14  ;  Enn.  III.  lib.  VI.  7. 
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There  never  was  a  time  when  the  universe  was  not  ani- 
mated; but  as  we  can  conceive  it  not  to  have  been  so, 
the  question  suggests  itself:  What  is  matter;  and  liow 
was  it  produced  by  Unity  (since  the  latter  is  the  principle 
of  all  Reality?)  Matter  is  real,  but  devoid  of  Form;  it 
is  indeterminate,  capable  of  receiving  a  form,  and  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  it  as  shade  to  light.  Unity,  as 
being  the  cause  of  Reality,  continually  progresses  from 
itself  as  a  centre :  and  following  this  progressive  scale 
of  production  to  the  end,  we  arrive  at  a  final  product, 
beyond  which  no  other  is  possible ;  an  ultimate  term 
whence  nothing  can  proceed,  and  which  ceases  to  re- 
tain any  portion  of  unity  or  perfection.  The  Soul,  by 
its  progressive  contemplation,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
production  also,  creates  for  itself  the  scene  of  its  action ; 
that  is.  Space,  and  therewith  Time  also.  The  Soul  is  a 
light  kindled  by  Intelligence,  and  shedding  its  rays  within 
certain  limits,  beyond  which  is  night  and  darkness.  It 
contemplates  this  darkness,  and  gives  it  a  form,  from  its 
own  incapability  of  enduring  any  thing  unimpressed  by 
Thought ;  and  thus  out  of  darkness  it  creates  for  itself 
a  beautiful  and  diversified  habitation,  inseparable  from 
the  cause  which  produced  it;  in  other  words  it  bestows 
on  itself  a  body  ^. 

Plotinus  appears  sometimes  to  regard  unformed  or 
rude  matter  as  a  product  of  the  mind,  but  through  an 
imperfection  in  its  operations :  supposing  the  mind  while 
occupied  in  creation  to  have  been  sometimes  carried  out 
of  itself,  without  fixing  its  view  on  the  First  and  Perfect 
Principle ;  and  consequently  becoming  liable  to  indeter- 
minatenessP.  At  other  times  he  speaks  of  unformed 
matter  as  possessed  of  reality,  but  not  derived  from  the 
So\A\ 

^11.  There  is  an  Intellectual  as  well  as  a  Sensible 
World :  the  latter  is  but  the  image  of  the  former,  and 

«>  Enn.  I,  lib.  VIII,  7  ;  Enn.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  9 ;  Enn.  II,  lib.  Ill,  IV. 
P  Enn.  I,  lib.  VIII,  3,  4. 
1  Enn.  Ill,  lib.  VIII,  1. 
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hence  their  perfect  accordance.  The  intellectual  world 
is  a  Whole,  Invariable,  Absolute,  Living  ^  undivided  iu 
point  of  Space ;  unchangeable  through  time :  it  is  Unity 
in  Plurality  and  Plurality  in  Unity.*  Indeterminateness 
exists  even  in  the  Intellectual  world :  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance from  True  Being  the  greater  the  degree  of  Inde* 
terminateness. 

In  the  Sensible  World,  (the  reflection  of  the  former), 
are  plants,  the  earth,  rocks,  fire,  etc. — ^all  of  them  en- 
dued with  life ;  for  the  World  itself  is  an  animated  Idea. 
Fire,  air,  and  water  are  ideas  endowed  with  life :  a  Soul 
inhabiting  Matter,  as  a  creative  principle. 

Nothing  in  Nature  is  devoid  oi Reason:  even  the  inferior 
animals  possess  it,  but  in  a  different  degree  from  man  ^ 

2 IS.  Every  object  possesses  Unity  and  Multiplicity. 
To  the  Body  belongs  Multiplicity,  divisible  with  refer- 
ence to  Space.  The  Soul  is  an  essence  devoid  of  extent, 
immateriali  and  simple  in  its  nature;  without  body;  or 
¥dth  a  body  which  has  twa  natures,  the  superior  one  in- 
divisible :  the  inferior  divisible.  (Descent  of  Souls  from 
the  Intellectual  to  the  Sensible  world). 

Plotinus  states  very  ably  the  metaphysical  arguments 
for  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  Soul :  but  at 
the  same  time  gives  loose  to  an  extravagant  imagination 
in  his  dreams  respecting  the  reunion  of  the  immaterial 
element  with  the  corporeal  substance '. 

213.  Every  thing  that  takes  place  is  the  result  of  Ne- 
cessity, and  of  a  principle  identified  with  all  its  conse- 
quences ;  (in  this  we  see  the  rudiments  of  Spinozism,  and 
the  Theodicee  of  Leibnitz  *).     All  things  are  connected 


*  [The  reader  wil]  be  obliged  to  me  for  occasionally  omitting  small  portions 
of  this  statement  (as  I  have  done  elsewhere),  which  are  too  abrupt  and  concise 
to  be  intelligible  to  any  one  but  those  who  may  have  just  read  the  original 
author,  and  therefore  have  no  occasion  to  consult  the  present  work.  Tram,'] 

'  Enn.  IV,  Ub.  IV,  VIII,  IX  ;  Enn.  VI,  lib.  IV,  VII. 

•  Enn.  IV,  lib.  I,  II,  III,  VI. 

«  Enn,  VI,  lib.  Vil,  8—10 ;  Enn.  IV,  lib.  IV,  4, 6  j  Enn.  VII,  lib.  II,  3. 

O 
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together  by  a  perpetual  dependency ;  (a  system  of  uni- 
versal Determinism,  from  which  there  is  only  one  except 
tion,  and  that  rather  apparent  than  real,  of  UnHy).  Out 
of  this  concatenation  of  things  arise  the  principles  of  na- 
tural Magic  and  Divination  ^.  As  for  the  existence  of 
Evil  in  the  external  world,  Plotinus  considers  it  to  be 
sometimes  an  unavoidable  negation  of  good,  at  others, 
something  positive ;  such  as  Matter,  Body ;  and,  in  this 
latter  particular,  sometimes  as  being  superadded  to  the 
soul,  and  the  cause  of  imperfection  in  its  productions; 
sometimes  as  seated  within  the  soul,  as  its  imperfect 
product.  In  this  manner  he  falls  into  the  very  fault  which 
he  urges  against  the  Gnostics  *.  He  is  also  led  to  adopt 
a  system  of  Optimism  and  Fatalism,  adverse  to  Morality'; 
though  occasionally  he  admits  that  moral  Evil  is  volun- 
tary, and  the  author  of  it  accountable '. 

214.  Unity  (the  Divinity),  being  Perfection  itself,  is 
the  end  and  object  of  all  things,  which  derive  flrom  him 
their  nature  and  their  being ;  and  which  cannot  become 
perfect  but  through  him.  The  Human  Soul  cannot 
attain  perfection  or  felicity  but  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  Supreme  Unity,  by  means  of  an  absolute  abstraction 
{iicki9<ri<iy  Simplification),  from  all  compounded  things,  and 
by  ascending  to  the  heights  of  pure  existence.  In  this  con- 
sists Virtue,  which  is  twofold :  Inferior  Virtue,  (or  iroXmirtf), 
belonging  to  such  souls  as  are  in  the  progress  of  purifica- 
tion ;  and  Superior  Virtue,  which  consists  in  an  intimate 
union,  by  contemplation,  with  the  Divine  Being  (^^am-k). 
Its  source  is  the  Divinity  himself.  The  Soul  acquires  by 
its  contemplation  of  Divine  beauty  a  similar  grace ;  and 
derives  warmth  from  the  Celestial  fire  *". 

215.  This  system  is  built  on  two  principles  unsup- 

•  Enn.  Ill,  lib.  II,  16  ;  Enii.  IV,  lib.  IV,  32.  40. 

"  Enn.  I,  lib.  VlII ;  Enn.  II,  lib.  IX  ;  Enn.  Ill,  lib.  II. 

y  Enn.  I,  lib.  VIII,  5 ;  Enn.  Ill,  lib.  II,  18. 

'  Enn.  Ill,  lib.  II,  9,  10. 

»  Enn.  I,  Kb.  II,  VIII,  13  j  Enn.  VI,  lib.  VII,  c.  22  j  lib.  IX,  9—11. 
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ported  by  proof.  These  are:  1st.  That  the  Absolute 
and  Universal^  which  is  inaccessible  to  the  senses^  is  the 
Principle  of  the  Universe,  and  may  be  recognised  as 
such :  ^dly.  That  it  can  be  comprehended  by  means  of 
an  intellectual  contemplation,  superior  in  its  nature  to 
Thought  itself.  Plotinus  represents  Thought  as  Contem- 
plation— ^transforms  Philosophy  into  Poetry — and  our  con- 
ceptions into  substantial  objects.  His  doctrine  is  a  per- 
version of  some  Platonic  notions  carried  to  extravagance 
by  the  enthusiasm  prevalent  in  that  age.  Neglecting  the 
humble  question  of  possibilities,  his  philosophy  pretends 
to  supply  at  once  a  complete  theory  of  universal  know- 
ledge. At  the  same  time  it  certainly  contains  several 
valuable  hints  respecting  our  faculties  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  some  elevated  thoughts,  which  have  been  bor- 
rowed and  improved  by  other  philosophers.  It  acquired 
the  highest  popularity,  principally  because  it  derived 
knowledge  from  a  source  superior  to  the  senses  ;  and 
owing  to  its  doctrine  of  a  Triad,  and  the  relation  it  sup- 
poses between  it  and  the  external  world :  and  in  short 
was  considered  a  complete  exposition  of  the  theory  of 
the  Great  Plato :  of  that  Plato  whom  men  began  now  to 
consider  divinely  inspired  \  Next  came  the  attempt  to 
prove  the  correspondence  of  Plato's  system  with  those 
anterior  doctrines  whence  he  was  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived so  many  of  his  own :  viz.  of  Pythagoras,  Orpheus, 
Zoroaster,  and  Hermes ;  and  they  were  not  long  without 
apocryphal  books  also,  attributed  to  the  same,  to  sub- 
stantiate this  notion.  They  went  farther,  and  desired  to 
prove  a  like  correspondence  between  Plato  and  his  suc- 
cessors, particularly  Aristotle.  All  these  attempts,  which 
were  inconsistent  with  a  truly  philosophical  spirit,  did 
but  foster  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  age  for  superstition 
and  mystical  exaggeration.  (Magic  and  Divination,  etc.)* 
Among  the  numerous  disciples  of  Plotinus  were  prin- 
cipally distinguished  Porphyry  (whose  proper  name  was 
McUchus)j  and  AmeUtis  or  Geniilianus  of  Etruria.     The 

*>  Procli  Tbeol.  Platonis,  lib.  I,  c.  1. 
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works  of  the  latter,  illustratiTe  of  the  theory  of  Plotinus, 
have  not  come  down  to  us. 


§216. 

Porphyrii  Liber  de  Yitfi  Pythagorae,  ejusdem  sententise  ad  in- 
telligibilia  ducentes,  cum  Dissertatdone  de  YitS  et  Scriptis  Por* 
phyrii,  ed«  Lucas  Holstenius,  Rom*  1630,  8yo.     Cf.  §  88. 

Porphyrii  de  abstinentia  ab  esu  Animalium  libri  lY,  ed.  Jac. 
DE  Rhoer,  Traj,  ad  Rhen.  1767>  8yo. 

Ejusd. :  Epist.  de  Diis,  Daemonibus  ad  Anebonem  (in  Iambl, 
de  Mysteriis,  Fen.  1497.     Cf.  §  217). 

Ejusd. :  De  quinque  Yocibus,  seu  in  Categorias  Aristotelis  In- 
troduction Gt.  Paris.  1543,  4to;  Lat.  per  Jo.  Bern.  Felici- 
anum,  Venet.  1546,  1566,  fol. 

Xlopfvpiov  ^iXoo-o^ov  vp9(  MapxtXXay,  etc.  Invenit,  interpretatione 
notisque  declaravit  Aiigelus  Majus,  etc.  ace.  ejusdem  Poeticum 
Fragmentum,  MedioL  1816,  8vo. 

Malefius  or  Porphyry  was  born  A.  D.  233,  at  Bata- 
nea,  a  colony  of  the  Tyrians  in  Syria,  and  after  having 
been  formed  by  the  instructions  of  Origen  and  Lon- 
ginus,  whom  he  attended  at  Athens  (§  202)y  he  went  to 
Rome  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  there  frequented  the 
school  of  Plotinus,  of  whom  he  became  a  passionate  ad- 
mirer, and  subsequently  the  biographer  (§  203).  He 
possessed  much  more  knowledge 'than  his  master,  but 
less  depth  of  understanding ;  coupled  with  considerable 
vanity  and  love  of  distinction.  To  judge  from  his  writings, 
he  possessed  an  inquisitive  and  critical  spirit,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  express  doubts  respecting  some  particulars  of 
the  Pagan  mythology,  the  belief  in  apparitions,  for  in- 
stance, and  demons "" ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  was  at 
times  carried  away  by  mystical  and  extravagant  notions^ 
He  appears  to  have  been  so  particularly  in  his  latter  days ; 
when,  like  Plotinus,  he  pretended  to  have  been  honoured 
by  a  divine  vision^.  His  labours  were  principally  devoted 
to  the  explanation  and  diffusion  of  the  philosophy  of  his 

c  See  his  Epistle  to  Anebo. 
^  Porphyr.  Vita  Plot,  sub  fin. 
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master ;  to  an  attempt  to  blend  the  theory  of  Aristotle 
with  those  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras;  to  the  elucidation  of 
certain  topics  connected  with  his  religion,  such  as  those  of 
sacrifice,  divination,  the  demons,  and  oracles ;  and  lastly, 
to  attacks  on  Christianity,  against  which  he  composed 
certain  works  %  while  resident  in  Sicily.  He  taught  elo- 
quence and  philosophy  at  Rome,  after  the  death  of  Plo- 
tinus,  and  died  A.  D.  304. 


lambUchus. 

lamblichus  de  Mysteriis  .^gyptiorum  liber  sea  Responsio  ad 
Poiphyrii  Epistolam  ad  Anebonem,  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Thom.  Gale, 
Oxan.  1678,  folio ;  with  the  other  works  of  lamblichus. 

Ejusd. :  Xlepl  pUv  UvSayopiKtlv  Xiyof.     See  §  88 :  (with) 

Ejusd. :  Aoyof  vpvrferriKl^  e/^  ^iXoo'^^iay,  adhortatio  ad  Philos. 
Textum,  etc.,  recensuit,  interpretatione  Latina,  etc.,  et  Ani- 
madversionibus  instroxit  Theoph.  Kiesslino,  Lips.  1813,  8yo. 

Ejusd. :  De  Generali  Mathematum  Scientia  (the  original  in  the 
Anecdota  Grseca  of  Yilloison,  torn.  II,  p.  188,  sqq.),  and  Intro*- 
ductio  in  Nicomachi  Geraseni  (see  §  184)  Arithmeticam,  ed.  Sam. 
Tennulius,  Amh.  1668,  4to,  et  Theologumena  Arithmetices, 
Paris.  1543,  4to. 

Ge.  E.  Hebenstreit,  Diss,  de  lamblichi  Philosophi  Syri  doc- 
trina,  Christianas  Religioni  quam  imitari  studet,  noxia.  Lips. 
1704,  4to. 

217.  The  mystical  philosophy  of  lamblichus  was  even 
still  better  adapted  to  the  temper  of  the  age.  He  was  born 
at  Chalcis  in  Coele-Syria,  became  the  disciple  of  a  certain 
Anatolius  and  of  Porphyry:  obtained  the  surname  of  Oav- 
fx^MC  and  ^€ilraro^y  and  died  A.D.  333.  In  reputation  he 
soon  surpassed  his  master,  Porphyry;  but  not  in  talent. 
In  his  life  of  Pythagoras  he  appears  as  a  Syncretist,  or  com- 
piler and  combiner  of  different  systems,  but  without  cri- 
tical talent.  In  the  fragments  of  his  work  on  the  soul,  and 
in  his  letters ',  we  discover  some  good  sense,  and  more  ac- 
quaintance with  his  opinions  of  the  old   philosophers, 

•  EussB.  VI,  19,  Hist.  Eccles. 
'  Preserved  to  us  by  Stobaus. 
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with  which  he  is  apt  to  Mebd  his  own  philoi^ophical 
tenets.  It  is  very  doubtM'  whether  he  was  the  author 
of  the  work  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  but  if 
^o,  no  one  ever  carried  to  a  greater  length  than  he  did, 
the  mysticism  and  extravagance  of  his  age.  Styling  him- 
self the  priest  of  the  Divinity,  he  there,  with  the  most 
perfect  assurance,  gives  solutions  of  the  queries  proposed 
by  Porphyry  in  his  letter  to  Anebon  (§216):  and  defines 
with  the  utmost  minuteness  the  different  classes  of  angels, 
the  apparitions  of  gods  and  demons  ;  with  a  multitude  of 
details  equally  authentic.  He  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
union  with  God  (8pa<rTjif^  |y«<nc),  by  means  of  theology  and 
theurgy,  or  the  supernatural  science  ;  to  which  he  made 
philosophy  subordinate. 

By  Theurgy  he  meant  to  express  the  practice  of  cer- 
tain mysterious  actions,  supposed  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
Divinity;  and  the  influence  of  certain  incommunicable 
symbols,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  which  belongs  to  God 
alone,  whereby  the  Divinities  are  influenced  according  to 
our  wishes :  and  to  give  some  colour  to  these  extrava- 
gances he  referred  to  the  Hermetical  books,  whence  he 
chose  to  suppose  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  had  derived 
their  theories. 

Successors  of  lamblichus  and  their  contemporaries. 

SI 8.  lamblichus  had  a  great  number  of  followers ; 
among  others  Dexippus,  Sopater  of  Apamea,  ^desiusy  the 
successor  of  lamblichus,  and  Eustathius  the  successor  of 
the  latter,  both  of  Cappadocia.  Amoiig  the  disciples  of 
^desius  were  Eusebius  of  Myndus,  and  Priscus  of  Mo- 
lossis,  both  of  whom  rejected  the  belief  in  Magic  and 
Theurgy  *■,  to  which  Maximus  *  of  Ephesus  and  Chrysanthius 
of  Sardes  were  inclined.     To  the  school  of  the  latter  be- 

»  See  Meiners,  Oommentai.  Soc.  Getting.  1782,  vol.  IV,  p.  60;  and 
TzEDEMANN,  Spirit  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  torn.  Ill,  p.  473,  sqq. 

»»  EuNAp.  Vit.  Soph.  p.  69. 

*  Ma^i^ov  ^Xoao^ov  iriol  Karapxm',  rec.  etc.  ed.  Gerhard,  Lips,  1820, 
8vo. 
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longed  Eunapius  of  Sardes  S  and  the  emperor  Julian^.  The 
Neoplatonic  system  was  taught  in  part  by  Claudian,  bro- 
ther of  MaximuSf  and  by  ScMust,  the  same  doubtless  who 
became  consul  under  Julian,  A.  D.  363,  and  wrote  an  ab- 
stract of  this  system  K  Then  came  the  Eclectic  Themistius 
of  Paphlagonia'"  ($  ISS),  who  taught  at  Nicomedia  and  Con- 
stantinople: the  commentator  and  com  filer  Macrobius'^: 
the  Eclectics  Hierocles  and  Olympiodorus^  who  taught  at 
Alexandria*  and  jEneas  of  Gaza,  the  disciple  of  Hierocles 
($  S^),  who  subsequently  became  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
After  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  Athens  became  the 
principal  seat  of  the  new  philosophy,  where  it  was  professed 
hy  PbUarch  of  Athens,  the  son  of  NestoriusP,  who  was  sur- 
iiamed  the  Great ;  by  Syrianus  of  Alexandria,  his  disciple 
and  successor,  who  taught  the  Aristotelian  system  as  an  in- 
troduction to  that  of  Plato  *> ;  by  Proclus  (see  following  §) ; 
and  by  Hermias  ^  of  Alexandria,  a  pupil  of  Syrianus,  and 
husband  of  j^desia,  also  a  disciple  of  this  school. 

1  SeeBibliogr.  $81. 

^  Became  emperor  360,  died  363  A.C. 

Jnliani  Opera  ed.  Diok.  Petavivs,  Paris.  1630,  4to.  Ed.  Ekecu.  Span- 
iiKiM,  Ltpi.  1696,  fol. 

Ad.  Klvit,  Oratio  inauguralis  pro  Imperatore  Juliano  Apostatft,  Middelb, 
1760,  4to. 

JoH.  Pet.  Ludewig,'  Edictum  Juliani  contra  Philosophos  Chriatianos,  Hal. 
1702,  4to. 

GoTTL.  Fa.  Gudii  Diss,  de  Artibus  Juliam  Apostate  Paganam  super- 
stitioaem  instaurandi,  Jen,  1739,  4to. 

HiLLEB,  De  SjDcretismo  Juliani,  Yiteb.  1739,  4to. 

t  Aug.  Neander,  On  the  Emperor  Julian  and  his  Age,  Leips,  1812, 8vo. 

'  Sallttstii  PhHosophi  de  Diis  et  Mundo,  lib.  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Leo  Alla- 
Tius,  Rom,  1638,  12mo;  et  Lugd.  1639.  Id.:  Opusc.  Myth.  Gale.  Emen- 
datius  edidit,  Lvca  Holstenii  et  Thoma  Galei  Annotationibus  integris, 
Formeii  autem  selectis  aliorumque,  etc.,  illustr.  Jo.  Covr.  Orellius,  Turtn' . 
1821,  8vo. 

*>  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century. 

"  Aurelius  Macrobius  Ambrosius  Theodosius,  flourished  about  409. 

»  Fifth  century. 

p  350-~430  A.C, 

4  Died  abont  450  A.  C. 

'  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Christian  philosopher  of  the  same  name, 
who  attacked  Paganism  in  the  Uiird  century.  (Irrisio  Philos.  Gentil.  ed. 
GviL,  Worth.  Oion.  1700,  8vo.) 
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Procbts. 

Marini  Vita  Prodi  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Hamb. 
1700»  4to ;  ed.  Jo,  Fiu  Boissonaoe,  Lips.  1814,  Svo. 

Procli  Philosophi  Platonici  Opera  e  codd.  MSS.  Bibl.  Reg. 
'Paris.     Nunc  primum  edid.  Victor  Cousin,  torn*  I — ^V,  Paris. 
1819-24,  8yo. 

Procli  in  Theologiam  Platonis  lib.  YI,  uak  cum  Marini  Vit& 
Procli  et  Procli  Instit.  Theol.  Gr.  et  Lat  ed.  ^mil.  Portus 
et  F.  LiNDENBRoo,  Hattib,  1618,  fol.  ed.  Fabricius,  1704,  4to. 

Ejusdem:  Commentariorum  in  Platonis  Timaeum  lib.  Y,  Bas. 
1534,  fol. 

Ccnnmentary  on  the  Alcibiades  of  Plato,  by  Proclus.  Two 
portions  of  this  work,  viz.  De  Anima  ac  Daemone ;  and  De  Sa- 
crificiis  et  Magift,  were  published  by  Ficinus,  in  Latin,  Fen. 
1497)  fol. :  and  often  republished.  Another  portion,  Uefi  hAamm^ 
Koi  KdKK^vf,  has  been  published  after  the  MSS.  by  Creuzer.  The 
Dissertation  of  Plotinus  is  added  thereto  (§  203;. 

Initia  Philosophifle  ac  Theologiae  ex  Platonicis  fontibus  ductae 
sive  Procli  Diadochi  et  Olympiodori  in  Platonis  Alcibiadem  Com- 
mentarii.  £x  codd.  MSS.  nunc  primum  Grsec^  ed.  Fr«  Creu- 
zer, part  I— lY,  Franco/.  1820-25. 

f  De  Buriony,  Life  of  the  Philosopher  Proclus,  and  Notice 
of  a  MS.  containing  some  of  his  works  hitherto  unpublished :  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  tom.  XXXI. 

S19.  This  philosophy  was  reinforced  by  the  accession 
of  Proclus,  sumamed  Am^x«<»  &nd  bom  at  Constantinople 
A.D.  4 IS.  He  spent  his  ardent  and  enthusiastic  youth 
at  Xanthus%  a  city  devoted  to  Apollo  and  Minerva, 
where  his  parents  resided.  Thence  he  removed  to  Alex- 
andria, where  Olympiodorus  was  teaching;  and  subse- 
quently to  Athens,  where  the  lessons  of  Plutarch,  of 
Asclepigenia  his  daughter,  and  his  successor  Syrianus  ^ 
(§  218),  instructed  him  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato.  When  on  his  travels  he  procured  himself  to  be 
initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  and  arcana  of  Theurgy.  He 
united  an  imaginative  temper  to  great  learning,  but  was 
unable  to  balance  his  acquirements  by  any  weight  of  un- 

*  In.Lycia,  hence  he  was  called  Lycius, 

*  Proclus  succeeded  the  latter  in  his  school  of  Platonism— whence  his  name 
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derstanding.  He  looked  upon  the  Orphic  p 
Chaldaean  oracles,  which  he  had  diligently  stu 
divine  revelations  (§  71),  and  capable  of  becoming  ina 
mental  to  philosophy  by  means  of  an  allegorical  exposi- 
tion; whereby  also  he  endeavoured  to  make  Plato  and 
Aristotle  agree  ^  He  called  himself  tlie  last  link  of  the 
Hermaic  chain  (cet^  ipfMtiici),  that  is,  the  last  of  men  con- 
secrated  by  Hermes,  in  whom,  by  perpetual  tradition, 
was  preserved  the  occult  knowledge  of  the  Mysteries  *• 
He  elevated  faith  (ir/<rriO,  above  Science,  as  forming  a 
closer  bond  of  union  with  Good  and  Unity'', 

2S0.  His  sketch  of  philosophy  contains  a  commentary 
x>n  the  doctrines  of  Plotinus,  and  an  attempt  to  establish 
this  point,  that  there  is  but  one  real  cause  and  principle 
of  all  things,  and  that  this  principle  is  Unity,  which  pro- 
duces all  things  in  one  uniform  order,  by  triads.  His  ob- 
scure system  was  founded  on  an  imperfect  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  the  properties  of  Being,  of  which  it  admitted 
three  grand  divisions,  Existence,  Life,  and  Reason,  or 
Not/<.  All  these  he  derived  from  Unity,  and  made  them 
the  sources  of  three  other  triads  (Enned). 
-  He  distinguished  the  Divinities,  (making  these  also  de- 
scend from  Unity  and  give  birth  to  triads),  into  Intelligible 
and  Intelligent,  Supernatural  and  Natural:  attributed  a 
Supernatural  efficacy  to  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and,  Uke  his  predecessors,  exalted  Theurgy  above  Philo- 
sophy \  Proclus  also  attacked  the  Christian  religion; 
being  principally  offended  by  the  doctrine  of  the  creation 
of  the  world '.  In  his  three  treatises  on  Providence,  Fate, 
and  Evil^,  he  states  with  great  ability  his  notion  that 

•  Marin.,  p.  53— 67  ;  Procli  Theol.  Plat  1, 5 ;  Comment.mTim.y,p.291. 
s  Marini  ViU  Procli,  p.  76 ;  Photius,  cod.  242. 

1  Theologia  Plat.  I,  25. 29. 

>  In  Tirosum,  p.  291.  299.    Theol.  Plat.  I,  25.  29. 

*  Procli  XXII  Argttmenta  adveraos  Christianos,  apud  Philoponuni,  de 
^ternitate  Mundi  contra  Proclum.  ed.  Trincavelli,  Gr.  1535,  fol.j  Lat. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1557. 

■>  See  Fabricxvs,  Bibl.  Gr.  torn.  VII  et  VIII,  for  extracts  from  a  Latin 
translation. 
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the  latter  does  not  spring  from  Matter ,  but  from  the  limi- 
tation of  Power,  and  labours  to  reconcile  the  system  .c^ 
Plotinus  with  the  conclusions  of  sound  reason. 

221,  Proclus  died  A.  D.  485,  with  a  reputation  for 
wisdom  and  even  for  miraculous  powers  approaching 
adoration ;  leaving  behind  him  a  crowd  of  followers,  of 
.whom  some  were  females,  such  as  Hypatia  ^,  Sosipctira, 
Asclepigema^  etc.  His  disciples  were  of  very  difierent 
degrees  of  talent,  but  little  distinguished  for  improving 
the  sort  of  philosophy  he  had  bequeathed  them.  Among 
the  most  considerable  were  Marinus  of  Flavia  Neapolis 
(Sichem),  who  succeeded  Proclus  as  a  teacher  at  Athens ; 
and  composed  his  Jife  (see  §  219) ;  but  subsequently  dif- 
fered from  him  in  his  interpretation  of  Plato ;  then  Istdo- 
rus  of  Gaza,  who  took  the  place  of  Marinus  at  Athens, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Alexandria ;  an  enthusiastic 
character  but  devoid  of  originality ;  with  Zenodotus  the 
successor  of  the  latter,  in  what  they  termed  the  Golden 
•Chain:  Still  later  HeUodortu  and  Ammonius,  both  the 
sons  of  Hermias  of  Alexandria  (§  218);  and  of  whom  the 
latter  taught  there;  then  the  Egyptians  Heraiscus  and 
Asclqriades^  Asclepiodotus,  Severianus,  Hegius,  and  C/Z- 
pian,  the  brother  of  Isidorus.  To  this  epoch  belongs 
likewise  John  Stobasus  the  compiler^.  The  last  who  taught 
the  Neoplatonic  system  in  die  Academy  of  Athens  was 
•£)ai!iiam»^  (of  Damascus*),  a  disciple  of  Ammonius  the  soo 
of  Hermias,  as  well  as  of  Marin  us,  Isidorus,  and  Zeqodotus* 
He  united  a  certain  clearness  of  understanding  to  an  ac- 
tive imagination;  and  being  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in 

c  Jo.  Chpu.  Wernsdorf»  Diss.  IV  de  Hypati&,  Philosopha  Alexandrina, 
Viuh.  1747-48;  et  Jo.  Chpii.  Wolf,  Fragroenta  et  Elogia  Mulieniin  Gneca- 
rum. 

^  John  Stobaeus  of  Stobi  in  Macedon>  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century.    For  his  collection  see  $  81. 

«  Fragments  of  his  treatise,  *Air6^ai  xai  \vffitQ  irepi  a/»x<^i  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Anecd.  Gr.  of  Wolf.  tom.  Ill,  p.  195,  sqq.  Fragments  of  the  Biogra- 
phy of  the  Philosophers  by  Damascius  (the  Fragments  relate  to  Isidorus  of 
Gaza),  are  found  apud  Photiura,  cod.  142,  and  118. 

Damascius  Damascenus  flourished  m  the  fitsl  half  of  the  sixth  ceaiury. 
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wbich  Plotinus  had  subdivided  PrimitiTe  Unity  into  many 
subordinate  Unities,  (Triad  of  Triads— or  Ennead),  he  la- 
boured to  reduce  every  thing  to  a  Simple  Unity ;  at  the 
same  time  that  he  admitted  the  impossibility  of  adequately 
comprehending  the  primordial  and  abstract  principle  of  all 
things ;  and  asserted  that  it  was  accessible  to  the  human 
understanding  only  by  means  of  analogies,  and  symbols, 
and  that  partially. 

Among  his  disciples  and  those  of  Ammonius  was  the 
celebrated  commentator  on  Aristotle,  SimpUcius  of  Cili- 
cia*^;  who,  as  well  as  his  teachers,  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile Aristotle  and  Plato.  The  emperor  Justinian  having 
by  a  severe  decree  caused  the  schools  of  the  heathen 
philosophers  to  be  shut  ^,  Damascius,  with  Isidorus,  Sim- 
plicius  and  others,  was  obliged  to  fly  into  Persia,  to  the 
protection  of  the  king  Chosroes.  They  returned  indeed 
A.  D.  5S3,  but  the  ardour  of  this  sect  which  had  so  long 
and  so  widely  prevailed,  and  had  exerted  an  insensible 
influence  even  over  the  opinions  of  the  Christian  philoso- 
phers, was  manifestly  on  the  decline. 


PhUosophy  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

f  JoH.  Aug.  Eberuard,  Spirit  of  Primitive  Christianity, 
Halle f  1807-8,  3  vols.  8vo. 

f  Fr.  Koppen,  Philosophy  of  Christianity,  2  parts,  Leips, 
1813-15,  8vo.     Second  edition,  1825. 

•j"  J.  W.  ScHMiD,  On  the  Spirit  of  the  Morality  of  Jesus  and 
his  Apostles,  Jen.  1790,  8vo. 

f  J.  LuD.  Ewald,  Spirit  and  Tendency  of  Christian  Morality, 
TiU}.  1801,  8vo. 

-I-  C.  Fr.  Rosler,  Dissertation  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Primitive  Christian  Church,  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  his  Library  of 

'  Flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 

Jo.  GoTTL.  BuHLE,  De  Simplicii  \i\A,  ingenio  et  mentis,  Gott.  Ant. 
1786,  p.  1977.  The  Commentaries  of  SimpUcius  on  Aristotle's  Categories, 
Physics,  and  the  books  de.Coelo,  and  de  Animft,  were  published  at  Venice,  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  ScuwEiGH.f:i'S£R  has  given  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus ;  Monum.  Kpict.  Philos.  tom.  IV. 

P  A.  D.  529. 
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the  Fathers.     See  also  his  work:    De  Origmibus  Philosophue 
Ecclesiastical,  Ttibing,  1781,  4to. 

JoH.  Ge.  Rosenmuller,  De  Christianfls  Theologise  Oijgine, 
Lips.  1786,  8vo. 

-f-  Marheinecke,  On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Orthodoxy 
and  Heterodoxy,  in  the  three  first  Ages  of  Christianity,  Studien^ 
torn.  Ill,  Heidelb.  1807,  8vo. 

•f-  C,  W.  Fr.  Walch,  Outline  of  a  complete  History  of 
Heresies,  2  vols.  Leips.  1762-85,  8vo. 

C.  Ch.  Fr.  Schmid,  Progr.  de  ignavia  Errorum  in  Religionis 
Christianae  Disciplina  vulgarium  principe  causa,  Jen.  1698,  4to. 

f  W.  Munscher,  Manual  of  the  History  of  Christian  Doc- 
trines, I  and  II  vol.  second  edition,  Marb.  1802-4;  III  and  lY 
vol.  1802-9,  8vo. ;  third  edition,  1817,  etc. 

222,  The  Christian  religion  was  formed  for  Univer- 
sality, by  its  Simplicity,  its  close  alliance  with  Morality, 
and  the  Spirit  of  its  worship,  at  once  mild  and  severe. 
Its  first  teachers  justly  placed  its  claim  to  acceptation  on 
the  broad  basis  of  its  divine  original,  and  were  led  to  con- 
trast its  doctrines  with  those  which  had  been  devised  by 
human  reason.  The  limits  of  Truth  and  of  Duty  had,  (if 
mankind  would  have  been  satisfied),  been  at  last  defined ; 
and  the  strange  dissensions  of  inquirers  after  both,  re- 
conciled. But  the  fact  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  religion 
gave  occasion  to  various  questions ;  and  it  was  asked, 
how  revelation  can  be  established ;  how  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained that  a  doctrine  is  divine ;  and  what  is  its  true  im- 
port? Hence  the  various  degrees  of  authority  allowed 
by  different  parties  to  the  pretensions  of  Tradition  and 
Philosophy. 

S23.  The  disciples  whom  Christianity  was  continually 
gaining  in  different  countries,  were  embued  with  very 
different  principles  and  feelings,  and  many  of  them  had 
also  imbibed  some  philosophical  system  or  other.  The 
knowledge  which  such  had  already  acquired  of  the 
theories  of  the  Greeks ;  the  necessity  of  replying  to  the 
attacks  of  Heathen  adversaries ;  and  the  desire  of  illus- 
trating the  Christian  doctrines,  and  forming  into  a  whole 
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the  solutions  which  were  offered  from  time  to  time  of  the 
questions  and  cavils  of  their  adversaries, — all  these  causes 
gradually  led  to  the  formation  of  a  species  of  philosophy 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  which  successively  assumed  dif- 
ferent aspects,  as  regarded  its  principles  and  object. 

By  these  means  something  of  the  Grecian  spirit  of  phi- 
losophy was  transfused  into  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church ;  and  in  after  times  proved  the  germ  of 
original  speculations* 

224f.  Many  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  especially 
the  Grecian,  considered  philosophy  as  in  harmony  with 
the  Christian  reUgion,  (or  at  least  partially  so),  inasmuch 
as  both  were  derived  from  the  same  common  source. 
This  source  of  truth  in  the  Heathen  philosophy  was,  ac* 
cording  to  Justin  Martyr  (§  226),  derived  from  Internal 
Revelation  by  the  x^yo^,  and  Tradition  ^ :  according  to  St. 
Clement^  (§226)  and  the  other  Alexandrians,  it  was  drawn 
from  Tradition  recorded  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  ^ ;  ac- 
cording to  St.  Augustine  (§  232),  it  was  simply  OralK  In 
the  estimation  of  all  these  Fathers  Philosophy  was,  if  not 
necessary,  at  least  useful  for  the  defence  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

225.  Other  Fathers  of  the  Church,  especially  certain 
of  the  Latin,  as  TertuUian "",  Amobius  **,  and  his  disciple 
Lactantius^f  sumamed  the  Christian  Cicero,  deemed  phi- 
losophy a  superfluous  study,  and  adverse  to  Christianity, 
as  tending  to  alienate  man  from  God : — ^nay,  some  of  them 

>  Apolog.  II,  p.  50,  51.  83. 

'  Jo.  Aug.  Nbandsr,  De  Fidel  Gnoseosque  ide&,  et  e&  quik  ad  se  Invicem 
et  PhiloMphiam  referuntur  ratione  secundom  mentem  dementis  Alexandrini^ 
Htidelb.  1811,  8vo. 

^  Jvstim  Cohortatio  ad  Grsecos.  Clemens  Alezandrinus,  Strom.  I,  p.  298. 
312  j  Euseb.  Prsp.  Evang.  XIII,  12,  13. 

»  Aug.  De  Civit.  Dei,  VII,  11. 

">  Of  Carthage  :  became  Christian  about  186  A.  C.  died  220. 

■^  Taught  eloquence  at  Sicca,  and  died  about  326  A.  C. 

^  L.  CobUus  Lactaotius  Firmianus,  teacher  of  eloquence  at  Nicomedia,  died 
about  330. 
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did  not  scruple  to  pronounce  it  an  invention  of  the  Devil^ 
and  a  fruitful  source  of  heresy  p. 

2S6.  Nevertheless  the  party  which  favoured  snch  pur- 
suits gradually  acquired  strength ;  and  the  Fathers  came 
to  make  use,  on  the  Eclectic  system^  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks**.  Accordingly  JuUan  thought  that  he  was 
taking  an  effectual  method  of  obstructing  the  Christian 
religion  when  he  interdicted  to  its  followers  the  study  of 
that  philosophy.  Yet  all  the  schools  of  the  ancients 
were  far  from  meeting  with  a  like  acceptation  on  the  part 
of  the  Fathers.  Those  of  Epicurus^  the  Stoics,  and  the 
Peripatetics  were  little  considered,  on  account  of  the 
doubtfiil  manner  in  which  they  had  expressed  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  Soul>  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  his  Providence ;  or  the  oppo- 
sition which  existed  between  their  views  and  those  of 
Christianity.  The  Platonic  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  degree  of  affinity  they  affected  to  discover  in  it 
to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revelations,  was  held  in 
high  esteem  \  Nay,  the  earliest  Fathers  themselves  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  Alexandria*.      Justin   Martyr, 


P  Ern.  Sal.  Cypriani  Diatribe  Academica,  qua  expenditur  ilivd  Tertul- 
liani :  Hsreticorum  Patriarchs  Philosophi,  Helmst,  1699,  4to. 

Ad.  Rechenderoeri  Diss,  an  Hcreticonim  Patriarchs  Philosophi,  Ups. 
1705,  4to. 

Chr.  GoTTPR.  SciiiJTz,  Progr.  de  Regulft  Fidei  apod  TertuUianam,  Jpii.. 
1781,  4to. 

E.  W.  P.  Ammon,  Coelii  Lactantii  Firmiani  Opiniones  de  Religione  in 
Systema  redacts,  ErL  1820,  8vo. 

TertuUian.  Apologia,  c.  47  ;  De  Prsscript.  Hsres.,  c.  7 ;  Adv.  M^rcion. 
V,  19  ;  Lactant.  Div.  Instit.  IV,  2 ;  passim.  De  Falsa  Sap.  lib.  Ill,  c.  1,  $  10, 
sqq. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I,  p.  278.  309 ;  VII,  p.  755.  Basilius  adv.  Eano- 
mium.  I,  Chrysostomi  Homilia  in  Matthsum. 

4  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I,  p.  288 ;  Lactant.  Div.  Inst.  VII ;  Angvstin.  de 
Doctr.  Christ  II,  11.39. 

'  Cf.  the  woric  of  Staudlin,  referred  to  above  §  135. 

*  t  Sow  ERA  IN,  Platonism  unveiled,  or  an  Essay  concerning  the  Platonic 
X5yoCf  Cologjie,  1700,  8vo.  Translated  into  German,  with  a  Prefince  and  Re- 
marks by  J.  Fr.  L<efpi.er,  second  edition,  ZuUiehau  and  FrevsUnit,  1792, 
8vo. 
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aiRrmed  that  the  Uy^^  previously  to  His  incarnation  had 
revealed  Himself  to  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  ^  Cle^ 
meni  of  Alexandria  enlarged  on  the  same  idea,  and  pro- 
fessed to  consider  Pagan  philosophy  as  an  Introduction 
to  Christianity.  To  these  may  be  added  Athenagorcts  * 
of  Athens,  and  Tatianus  the  Syrian ",  the  Apologists, 
who  both  discovered,  as  they  thought,  many  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  Christian  Religion  and  Plato- 
nism.  Origen  '  the  disciple  of  Clement  and  the  adversary 
of  Celsus,  pronounced,  with  his  master,  that  happiness 
consists  in  the  contemplation,  (B€6>f(a)  of  the  Divinity; 
and  drew  a  distinction  between  the  popular  acceptation 
of  Religion,  and  the  same  when  thus  explained  by  the 
learned^;  (on  which  account  he  came  to  be  considered  by 
some  as  the  first  who  hinted  at  the  Philosophy  of  Chris* 
tianity ").  To  the  saifie  class  also  belonged  Synesitu  of 
Cyrene  %  a  pupil  of  Hypatia ;  ^neas  of  Gaza^  and  even, 
— in  some  respects,  St.  Augustine,  (§  232). 

In  this  manner  the  Church  gradually  became  recon- 
ciled to  philosophy ;  especially  after  the  discussions  on 

t  Baltus,  Defence  of  the  Fathers  against  the  Charge  of  Platonism,  Paris, 
1711,  4to. 

J.  Laur.  MosHEiM,  Comment,  de  Turbata  per  recentiores  Platonicos  Ec- 
clesift.    In  Dim.  Hist  Eccl.  torn.  I,  p.  85. 

t  J.  A.  Cramer,  On  the  Influence  of  the  Alexandrian  School  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Christian  Religion ;  (in  his  continuation  of  Bossuet,  II,  268). 

Cas.  Aug.  Theoph.  Kiel,  Exercitationes  de  Doctoribus  veteris  Ecclesis 
ciilp&  corrupts  per  Platonicas  sententias  Theologise  liberandis»  Lips,  1793, 
aqq.  4to.  CommenL  I — XIV. 

Henr.  Nic.  Clausen,  Apologets  Eccl.  Christians  Ante-Theodosiani  Pla- 
tonisejusque  Philosophis  arbitri,  Hafn.  1817. 

'  Justin  Martyr  was  born  of  heathen  parents  at  Flavia  Neapotis  in  Pales- 
tine, A.  D.  89 :  died  a  Christian  165.    Apol.  JI,  p.  83. 

*  [I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  add  the  works,  and  editions  of  the 
works,  of  the  Fathers,  as  they  only  incidentally  belong  to  the  subject  of  this 
Manual.     Transl,'] 

■  Both  he  and  Athenagoras  were  originally  heathens,  and  both  flourished 
about  170  A.  D. 

X  Of  Alexandria,  born  185,  died  253. 
"  Utpi  tipxtav,  Vih,  I,  1. 

*  Ibid.  Prsf.  $  3.     See  $  230. 
>  Flourished  about  410. 

i»  Flourished  about  487  :  see  $  218. 
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the  Arian  heresy  had  taught  them  the  necesBity  for  a 
more  subtile  Logic.  Nemesius  ^,  bishop  of  Emesa,  in  his 
Essay  on  Man,  followed  Aristotle  (§  930),  and  Boethius 
the  Roman  (§  934),  translated  and  commented  on  several 
of  his  works  on  Logic  (§  235). 

3^7.  Philosophy  was  at  first  employed  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  Christian  Religion,  to  assist  in  winning  over  the 
more  cultivated  of  the  Greeks  to  whom  it  was  addressed; 
subsequently  it  was  turned  to  the  refutation  of  heresies ; 
and  lastly  applied  to  the  elucidation  and  distinct  state- 
ment of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Through  all  these 
successive  gradations  the  relations  of  Religion  and  Philo- 
sophy continued  always  the  same:  the  former  being 
looked  upon  as  the  sole  source  of  knowledge,  the  most 
exalted  and  the  only  trtte  philosophy ;  the  latter  being 
regarded  as  merely  a  handmaid  to  the  former,  and  a 
science  altogether  earthly, — scieniia  mundana\  Logic 
was  exclusively  devoted  to  Polemics. 

228.  The  prevailing  system  therefore  of  the  Fathers 
is  a  Supernaturalism  more  ^r  less  blended  with  Ra- 
tionalism. The  former  daily  acquired  additional  pre- 
dominance, in  consequence  of  the  perpetual  disputes 
with  the  heretics,  who  were  inclined  to  place  Reason 
side  by  side  with  Revelation :  and  in  consequence  also  of 
the  resolution  of  some  Christian  teachers  to  put  a  severe 
restraint  on  the  waywardness  of  human  interpretation  as 
applied  to  the  Scriptures.  Revelation  came  to  be  re- 
garded not  only  as  the  source  of  all  Christian  belief,  but 
as  the  fountain  also  of  all  knowledge,  speculative  and 
practical. 

Observation.  The  labours  of  the  Fathers  in  the  discussion  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  doubUess  belongs  to  the  History  of 

c  Flourished  about  380. 

<i  Tertttll.  De  Pnescript.  HsBret.,  c.  7.  Lactant.  Div.  Instit  I,  I ;  V,  1 ; 
IIT,  1.  SaWianas,  De  Gubeniat.  Dei  Pnefat.  Euseb.  Prsp.  Evaug.  IV, 
22.  Damasceni  Dialectice,  c.  1,  sqq.  Didymus  in  Damasceni  Parallelis, 
p.  685. 
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Religion,  on  account  of  their  dependency  on  Revelatum^  and 
their  connection  with  various  articles  of  the  Christian  creed. 
Nevertheless,  a  review  of  the  philosophical  tenets  which  were 
involved,  and  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  Augustine,  appear  neces- 
sary for  the  elucidation  of  the  opinions  of  following  ages.  (See 
MuKscHER,  Handb.  der  Christl.  Dogmengesch.  I  and  II  parts). 

§  229. 

Chr.  Fried.  Rosler,  Philosophia  veteris  Ecdesiae  de  Deo, 
Tubing.  1782,  4to.  Idem  :  Progr.  Philosophise  veteris  Ecdesise 
de  Spiritu  et  de  Mundo,  ibid,  1785,  4to. 

Alb.  Chr.  Roth,  (prses.  Jo.  Ben.  Carpzov),  Trinitas  Pla- 
tonica,  Lips,  1693,  4to. 

Jo.  WiLB.  Jani,  Diss,  (prses.  J.  G.  Neumann),  Trinitas 
Platonismi  ver^  et  falsd  suspecta,  Viteb,  1708,  4to. 

See  also  the  woriL  of  Souverain,  $  226,  s. 

The  Deity — and  the  Relation  in  which  the  world  and 
mankind  stand  to  God,  are  the  principal  subjects  of  the 
speculations  of  the  Fathers ;  and  in  these  we  may  observe 
an  evident  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  the  under- 
standing. 

I.  The  Deiiff,  There  are  three  ways  in  which  God 
may  be  known:  by  His  image;  firom  external  nature; 
and  by  immediate  revelation.  We  find  different  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  a  God  drawn  from  mixed  Physics  and 
Theology,  from  Cosmology'  and  Ontology',  noticed  by 
the  Fathers ;  though  in  general  they  treat  it  rather  as  a 
matter  of  faith  than  knowledge,  and  appear  to  have  con- 
sidered the  idea  of  a  Divinity  as  innate,  because  uni- 
versal. The  nature  of  God  ^  is  not  capable  of  being 
known  by  the  unassisted  understanding  ^ ;  at  least  by  any 
conceptions  of  our  own,  without  Divine  revelation  ^ 
Some  of  the  Fathers  do  not  express  themselves  so  posi- 

*  Gbbo.  Naz.  Orat.  XXXIV,  0pp.  ed.  Colon.  1690,  torn.  I,  p.  559.  Jon. 
Dam A8CBNU8,  De  Fide  Orthod.,  lib.  I,  3. 

'  August.  De  Libera  Arbitrio,  II,  5—15.  See  also  lib.  VIII,  3 ;  de 
genesi  ad  litt,  lib.  VIII,  cap.  14. 

ff  "  God  has  not  so  much  revealed  what  lie  is  as  what  He  is  not"  was  the 
sentiment  of  Clemens  (Strom.  V,  p.  689). 

^  Damascen.  de  Orth.  Fid.  I,  4. 

'  Diohys.  Areop.  £p.  5 ;  et  De  MysticA  Theol.,  c.  4,  sqq. 

P 
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tively  on  this  head,  inasmuch  as  they  admit  the  possibility 
of  the  application  to  this  great  subject  of  our  unassisted 
ideas  and  understanding.  The  greater  part  of  them  at  first 
represented  the  Deity  as  assodated  with  Space  and  Time, 
like  a  corporeal  being  ^:  but  gradually  they  corrected  these 
notions,  and  reduced  them  to  those  of  Immateriality,  or 
something  very  nearly  approaching  to  it^  Their  re- 
flections were  more  profound  than  those  of  the  Heathen 
philosophers  respecting  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  but 
were  not  altogether  free  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency. 

2S0.  II.  Relation  of  God  to  the  World.  The  Fathers, 
in  opposition  to  the  Manicheans  and  Gnostics,  maintained 
the  Scriptwal  doctrine  of  the  Creation  of  the  world  by 
the  will  of  God,  and  its  formation  out  of  non-existence. 
On  this  a  question  was  moved :  Did  the  Creation  take 
place  within  the  limits  of  Time  ?  (which  St.  Athanasius, 
Methodius,  and  St.  Augustine  aflirmed);  or  from  all 
Eternity  ?  (as  thought  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Ori- 
gen)  ™ :  and  to  what  end  was  it  created  ? 

The  Fathers  admit  a  general  and  particular  Provi- 
dence '^ :  assert  the  maintenance  and  government  of  the 
world  by  the  ministry  of  angels  ^ ;  or,  some  of  them,  toith* 
out  their  ministry  p.  They  opposed  the  fataUsm  of  the  as- 
trologers and  Stoics  ^,  in  order  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  Free- will,  and  sometimes  pushed  their  speculations  on 
this  head  farther  than,  it  is  probable,  they  themselves  in- 
tended ^  They  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of 
the  omniscience  of  God  with  that  of  the  free-agency  of 
man';  and  entered  largely  into  the  discussion  of  the 
origin  of  physical  and  moral  Evil.     Most  of  them  taught 

^  Tertull.  Adv.  Prax.  c.  7.    Arnob.  Adv.  Gent.,  lib.  I,  p.  17. 

»  AuGusTiN.  De  Div.  Q.  XX.  Ep.  67. 

■°  Jltpi  dpx**v,  III,  5. 

"  Lactant.  De  Ir&  Dei»  c.  30.    Nemesius,  De  Nat.  Horn.  c.  42«  44. 

^  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  TertuUian,  Augustine,  John  of  Damascus. 

P  Nemesius,  1.  1. 

1  Nemks.  68.  34.     AucusTiN.  De  Civ.  Dei,  V,  9. 

'  Nehes.  1.  1.  c.  38. 

»  AuorsTiN.  1.  1. 
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that  it  was  unavoidable S  and  maintained  that.it  took 
place  neither  with  nor  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God ; 
in  other  words,  that  it  was  simply  permitted  by  Him. 
They  attributed  it  in  part  to  human  agency,  in  part  to 
the  influence  of  evil  Spirits ". — They  asserted  the  exist- 
ence of  spiritual  beings  endowed  with  a  subtile  essence  ', 
who  minister  to  the  Deity  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
On  the  origin  of  evil  spirits  are  found  some  superstitious 
and  extravagant  notions  in  the  writings  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite ',  and  Psellus '. 

Afdhropology.  Is  man  composed  of  two,  or  of  three 
essential  elements,  Body,  Soul,  and  Spirit? — as  Justin 
and  all  the  Fathers  his  immediate  successors  (all  of  whom 
inclined  to  Neoplatonism),  asserted.  The  human  Soul 
was  at  first  thought  material;  subsequently  however  it 
was  pronounced  immaterial  and  spiritual,  by  the  Pla- 
tonist  Fathers :  as  also  by  Nemesius  and  St.  Augustine*. 
As  to  the  origin  of  souls,  they  were  conceived  to  be 
created,  by  some  immediately,  by  others  mediately.  (Per- 
petual creation,  or  pre-existence  of  souls).  The  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  was  thought  by  some  (St.  Augustine)  in- 
separable from  its  essence ;  by  others,  (Justin,  Amobius), 
a  peculiar  gift  of  God,  either  bestowed  on  all,  or  specially 
on  the  elect. 


f  Barbeykac,  Treatise  on  the  Morality  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  Amsterd.  1728,  4to.  (French).  See  also  his,  Introduc- 
tion to  his  translation  of  the  Natural  Law  of  Pufendorf. 

■{■  Ceillier,  Defence  of  the  Ethics  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  Paris,  1718,  4to. 

'  Lactant.  Dir.  Instit.  II,  8.  12  ;  V,  7. 

"  Of  the  Devil.    Tbbtull.,  August.    See  $  232. 

''  Orig.  Dcpi  apx- 1>  6-     Jo*  Damasc.  De  Orth.  Fid.  II,  3. 

J  De  Hierarchic  Coelesti. 

*  De  DflBmonibus. 

*  August.  De  Quantitate  Anims.  c.  1 ;  et  al. :  Claudianus  Mamer- 
TiNus,  a  presbyter  of  Vienne  in  Gaul,  composed,  about  470,  a  treatise,  De 
Statu  Anims,  libb.  Ill ;  ed.  P.  Mosellanus,  has.  1520,  4to.  and  subsequently 
Cas.  Barth.  Cygn,  1666,  8vo. 
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^  y^lft^TVsX  Opinions  of  the  Fathers  on  the  Ethics  of  the 
bUMftbMft  PhilosopheTs,  Strasb.  1719,  4to.  (Frendi). 

^  J.  D.  MicHAELis,  Morals,  part  ii,  Ootting.  1792,  Svo. 

Cae«  Fred.  Staudlin,  Progr.  de  Patrum  Ecclesiae  Doctrin4 
MonJi,  Gotting*  1796.  f  The  same:  Hist,  of  Christian  Morals, 
Md.  1799,  Svo. 

"t-  Essay  towards  a  History  of  Christian  Morals,  Asceticism,  and 
Mysticism,  with  a  review  of  all  the  works  on  these  subjects, 
vol.  i,  Dortmund^  1798,  Svo. 

III.  Ethics^  or  relation  of  Man  to  God.  The  Ethics 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  deficient  in  sys- 
tematic character;  but  in  detail  they  are  of  uncompro- 
mising strictness,  and  tend  to  elevate  man  above  the 
dominion  of  the  senses.  Their  fundamental  principle  is 
the  will  of  God,  and  on  the  part  of  man,  obedience  to  that 
will.  The  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it  are  the 
Scriptures  and  Reason;  the  latter  subordinate  to  the 
former.  According  to  some,  God  requires  the  fulfilment 
of  His  will  in  virtue  of  His  almighty  power  ^;  according 
to  others,  with  a  view  to  the  eternal  welfare  and  felicity 
of  man®.  According  to  a  third  tEeory,  God  is  at  the 
same  time  the  Sovereign  legislator  and  the  Supreme 
Good,  and  End,  of  all  reasonable  beings.  To  be  united 
to  Him  is  the  height  of  happiness  ^.  To  this  was  ap- 
pended the  doctrine  of  Duty  and  Conformity  to  His  will, 
or  Virtue.  Sincerity,  disinterested  love  of  our  neighbour, 
patience,  and  chastity,  are  virtues  pre-eminently  com- 
mended by  the  Fathers ;  the  three  last  especially  being 
enforced  with  peculiar  strictness.  Free-will,  which  was 
at  first  more  largely  admitted  as  a  condition  of  moral 
action,  came  to  be  afterwards  limited,  and  in  a  manner 
annulled  (§  'ZS2,  253). 

A  species  of  ascetic  Mysticism  subsequently  usurped 
the  place  of  this  Morality. 

§232. 
Aiigustini  Confessiones,  etc.     0pp.  tom.  i. 

to  Tbrtull.  De  PQBniteDti&,  c.  4. 

^  Lactakt.  Institut.  Divin.  lib.  1X1,  c.  11,  sqq. 

'  AvorsTiN.  De  Libero  Arbitrio,  I,  6;  II,  19. 
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P088ID11  Vita  Augustini,  ed.  Jo.  Solinas,  Rome.  1781,  8vq.       '     ^ 
In  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  torn.  V,  p.  213,  sqq.,  and  in  the  Bene<- 
dictine  edition  of  the  Works  of  Augustine,  Paris,  1677 — 1700, 
11  vol.  fol. ;  1700—3,  12  vol.  fol.  ^ 

St.  Augustine  was  one  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of 
the  Latin  church  ••  After  having-  studied  the  Scholastic 
philosophy,  and  hecome  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  Mani- 
cheans,  he  was  converted  to  the  orthodox  faith  by  the 
powerful  eloquence  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  (A.  D. 
387),  and  subsequently,  (A.  D.  405),  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Hippo,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  zealous 
preacher,  a  champion  against  Heresy,  and  a  copious 
writer.  He  employed  his  philosophical  acquirements, 
and  his  great  and  versatile  powers  in  reducing  to  the 
form  of  a  system  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  ulti- 
mately produced  a  theory  by  which  it  was  associated  with 
much  of  Platonism^  According  to  him,  God,  the  most 
perfect  and  exalted  of  essences,  exists  of  necessity 
(§  229)  :  He  is  the  creator  of  the  world  (§  230) ;  Eternal 
Truth  and  Eternal  Justice ;  of  whom  man  has  certain 
innate  notions,  by  means  of  a  faculty  of  intuition  superior 
to  the  evidence  of  the  senses  ^  God  is  the  supreme  good 
of  the  Spiritual  world,  to  whom  we  labour  to  reunite  our- 
selves <•  He  has  called  all  reasonable  beings  to  the  en- 
joyment of  happiness  through  the  practice  of  virtue ;  and 
to  that  end  has  endowed  them  with  reason  and  free-wUl 
(§231).  The  use  of  this  free-will  is  committed  to  the 
option  of  the  agent,,  who,  according  to  his  employment  of 
it,  approaches  to  or  withdraws  himself  from  God,  and 
renders  himself  more  worthy,  or  more  unworthy,  of 
felicity.  Moral  evil  is  negative,  and  has  not  any  posi- 
tive cause.  Evil  men  are  necessary  to  complete  the  sum 
of  the  Universe,  which  is  perfect ;  and  which  would  not 
be  perfect  without  them,  inasmuch  as  it  supposes  the  ex- 
istence of  all  possible  classes  of  beings,  in  all  possible 

*  AttTelias  Auguitmus,  bom  at  Tagute  in  Africa,  A.  D.  354 :  died  430. 

'  De  Qaantit  An.  c.  20. 

f  De  Ciyit.  Dei,  X,  3.    De  Verl  Relig.*  c.  55. 
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degrees  **•  Such  was  the  system  of  Augustine  respecting 
the  Divine  Government.  In  his  latter  years  he  rejected 
this  for  another :  that  man^  since  the  fall,  has  lost  immor- 
tality, and  free-willy  as  far  as  the  doing  of  good  is  con- 
oemedy  but  not  as  affects  the  commission  of  evil ;  from 
which  principle  he  deduced  the  doctrine  of  absolute  Pre- 
destination and  Irresistible  Graced  He  was  led  to  this 
system  by  a  literal  adherence  to  some  expressions  of 
Scripture  to  which  he  had  occasion  to  refer  in  his  dis- 
pute with  PelagiuSy  a  British  monk ;  who,  with  his  friend 
Coelestius,  came  out  of  Ireland  into  Africa,  and  asserted 
the  free-will  of  man  to  do  good^,  St.  Augustine  like- 
wise originated  several  new  ideas  respecting  the  soul 
and  its  faculties,  the  senses,  and  the  five  degrees  of  Intel- 
lectual Power,  which  have  been  often  revived '. 

£33.  The  authority  of  St.  Augustine's  name  contributed 
to  render  his  latter  system  the  text-book  of  Dogmatic 
Science  in  the  West.  The  destruction  of  the  Roman 
Empire  by  the  inroad  of  barbarians,  and  the  obliteration 
of  the  remains  of  ancient  literature,  contributed  to  re- 
press the  spirit  of  original  inquiry,  which  had  on  many 
subjects  been  superseded  by  Revelation.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  were  beneficial 
to  philosophy  also ;  as  preserving  some  vestiges  of  an- 
cient discussions.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  works 
of  Augustine,  and  applies  to  the  treatises  on  Logic, 
falsely  imputed  to  him  "* ;  and  which  were  recommended 
during  the  middle  ages  by  the  stamp  of  his  name. 

h  De  Libero  Arbitrio,  T,  14  ;  II,  1.  19,  20;  111,9;  lib.  3.  Qu.  41. 

«  De  Ciy.  Dei,  XIV,  10;  XV,  21 ;  XXI,  12;  XXII,  30.  De  Nuptiis  et 
Concupi8centi&,  II,  34;  De  Natura  et  Gratis ;  De  Gestis  Pelagii,  contra 
duas  Epp.  PelagiaQorum,  contra  Julianum  de  Corruptione  et  Gratis,  de 
Gratii  et  Libero  Arbitrio,  de  PrsdestinatioDe  SaDctoniin. 

^  t  Phii.  Marheinbcke,  Dialogues  on  the  Opinions  of  Augustine,  with 
respect  to  Free-will  and  Divine  Grace,  BerL  1821,  8vo. 

t  G.  F.  V^iGGBRs,  Essay  towards  an  Historical  Statement  of  Augusti- 
nianism  and  Pelagianism,  etc.,  Berl.  1821,  8vo. 

>  De  Quantit.  An.  n.  70,  sqq. 

™  Principia  Dialectics  :   et:   Decern  Categorise,  vol.  I,  edit.  Bened. 
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BoethiuSj  Cassiodorug^  and  other  Eclectics. 

234.  Besides  the  dry  abstract  of  what  were  called  the 
Seven  liberal  arts,  by  Marcianus  Capelia^^  we  remark 
among  the  works  which  served  as  text-books  to  the  ages 
following,  and  took  a  rank  intermediate  between  the  an- 
cient and  modem  philosophies,  the  works  of  two  Patri- 
cians of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths,  Boethius  and 
Cassiodorus,  the  last  champions  of  classical  literature  in 
the  West.  Both  were  Eclectics,  and  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Boethius^ 
lived  at  the  court  of  the  Gothic  king  Theodoric,  who 
caused  him  to  be  beheaded  under  a  false  suspicion  of 
high  treasons  By  him  principally  was  preserved  in 
the  West  some  faint  knowledge  of  the  system  of  Aris- 
totle. He  translated  some  treatises  of  that  philosopher 
on  Logic,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  translation 
of  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry  by  VictorinuSf  which  was 
looked  upon  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Aris- 
totle. He  also  composed,  in  his  prison  at  Pavia,  his 
treatise  De  CofisolcUione  PkUosophi^e,  which  became  a 
great  favourite  with  following  ages.  His  contemporary 
Cassiodorus'*^  also  preserved,  especially  in  his  work  De 
Septem  Disciplirds^  some  relics  of  Grecian  philosophy; 
and  encouraged  the  monks  to  transcribe  the  ancient  MSS. 

»  Marcianus  Minsus  Felix  Capella,  flourished  about  474.  His  work 
entitled,  Satyiioon,  has  been  frequently  printed,  (see  Fabric.  Dibl.  Lat.  torn. 
I,  p.  636),  and  lastly  by  J.  A.  Goez,  Ncrimb,  1794,  8vo. 

«  Anicius  Manlius  Torquatus  Severinns  Boethius,  born  A.  D.  470. 

t  Gbrvaise,  Histoiy  of  Boethius  the  Roman  senator,  Parit,  1715. 

His  woiks :  BoMiL  1570,  CoL;  De  Consolatiooe,  published  by  Pbrtius,  Lugd, 
Bat,  1671,  Sto.  Lipt.  1753,  8vo.  Ed.  et  Vitam  Auctoris  adjecit  Jo.  Theod. 
Bj.  Hblprecht,  Hof,  1797,  Bvo. 

p  Between  524  A.  D.  and  526. 

4  Magnus  Auretius  Cassiodorus,  born  at  Squillacci  about  480 ;  died,  in  a 
convent,  575. 

t  Fr.  D.  OB  Saintb*Marthb,  Life  of  Cassiodorus,  Parit,  1695|  12mo« 
BvAT,  Life  of  Cassiodorus  among  the  Dissert,  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences  of  Ba- 
varia, vol.  I,  s.  79. 

Cassiodori  Opera  Omnia  op.  ct  Rtud.  Garetii,  Rotomag.  1679,  2  vols,  fol.; 
et  Venet,  1729. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES, 

OR,  THE  SCHOLASTIC  SYSTEM ;  FROM  THE  COM- 
MENCEMENT OF  THE  NINTH  TO  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Attempts  of  the  Understanding  towards  the  culiivatian 
of  Science,  under  the  influence  of  an  extraneous  principle 
and  positive  laws. 


History  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the 
Schoolmen.     (From  800  to  the  Fifteenth  Ceniury). 

2S&.  The  spirit  of  philosophical  curiosity  which  had 
possessed  so  much  influence  throughout  the  preceding 
period,  dwindled  to  a  very  slender  thread,  and  influenced 
in  a  very  inferior  degree  the  public  mind  during  the  days 
of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  on  which  we  are  about  to 
enter.  At  the  same  time  a  new  System  and  new  Method 
were  contained  in  embryo  in  the  precious  remains  of  old 
philosophy,  and  acquired  the  name  of  the  Scholastic  i  be- 
cause it  was  principally  formed  in  the  schools  founded 
since  the  time  of  Charlemagne'^.     That  great  monarch, 

'  See  the  Work  of  Launoy,  $  243;  and  J.  M.  Unold,  de  Societate  Li- 
teraria  a  Carolo  M.  instituta,  Jen,  1752,  4to. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  such  studies  were  cultivated  at  a 
still  earlier  period  in  Great  Britain.  See  Mvhray,  De  Britannia  atque  Hi- 
bernia  Ssculo  a  sexto  inde  ad  decimum  literar.  domicilio ;  in  the  Nov.  Com- 
ment. Soc.  Gott.  torn.  II,  part  II,  p.  72. 
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so  afltonishingly  superior  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
very  properly  began  the  work  of  civilization  by  estar 
blishing  elementary  schools  for  the  clergy,  where  were 
taught,  in  the  jejune  sketches  of  Marcianus  Capella, 
Cassiodorus^  and  Bede,  the  Seven  Liberal  arts,  or,  as 
they  were  termed  by  Boethius,  the  Trivium  and  Qui»dri- 
vium.  Charlemagne  founded  likewise  an  Academy  at- 
tached to  his  court,  as  well  as  a  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  destined  for  public  afiairs ;  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  latter  he  invited,  principally  from  Eng- 
land, several  men  of  eminent  merit*  (See  Alcuin,  §  S44), 
His  successors  also  encouraged  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  Schools  for  the  clergy,  in  the  convents 
and  episcopal  sees. 

237«  In  these  schools,  and  still  more  in  the  universities 
which  were  subsequently  formed,  especially  in  that  of 
Paris,  the  model  of  all  the  rest,  a  degree  of  zeal  for  science, 
as  considerable  as  could  be  expected  from  the  informa- 
tion and  circumstances  of  the  ecclesiastics  for  whom  these 
seminaries  had  been  principally  designed,  gradually  un- 
folded itself.  An  alliance  was  now  formed  between  Faith, 
which  implicitly  received  the  doctrines  which  the  hie- 
rarchy of  the  Romish  church  maintained,  and  Reason, 
which  laboured  to  investigate  the  principles  of  the  same 
truths.  The  means  employed  were  Logic  and  Metaphy- 
sics, or  Dialectics.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  which  was  engaged  in  the  application  of 
Dialectics  to  Theology,  (such  as  it  was  established  by 
St.  Augustine),  and  an  intimate  association  of  these  two 
sciences. 

^8.  The  Human  mind  thus  endeavoured  at  once,  with- 
out any  substantial  knowledge  or  previous  discipline,  to 
grapple  with  the  greatest  of  all  questions,  the  Nature  of 
the  Divinity ;  and  by  a  course  the  reverse  of  that  pursued 
by  Grecian  philosophy,  beginning  with  this  great  prin- 
ciple, sought  in  its  descent  to  embrace  the  circle  of  all  ac- 
quired knowledge.    The  impulse  was  given  by  Theology ; 
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which  always  continued  to  be  the  principal  moving  power, 
as  well  as  object.  At  first  nothing  more  was  designed 
than  the  confirmation  of  certain  isolated  doctrines  by  the 
authority  of  an  appeal  to  Reason  as  well  as  Revelation ; 
subsequently  men  were  desirous  of  binding  together  into 
a  sort  of  system,  the  results  of  these  reasonings ;  in  the 
end  it  was  their  endeavour  to  consolidate,  confirm,  and 
define  the  sphere  of  knowledge  which  by  such  means 
they  had  extended. 

S39.  Revelation  had  already  supplied  the  great  results 
of  such  inquiries  on  the  most  important  particulars.  All 
that  remained,  and  all  they  attempted,  was  to  invest  those 
results  with  the  formalities  of  a  science.  All  that  could 
be  obtained  by  investigation  had  been  already  defined, 
and.  was  strictly  maintained  by  the  Church ;  nor  were 
the  means  employed — Dialectics — less  absolutely  fixed  by 
usage.  The  circle  of  mental  activity  was  consequently 
confined;  and  a  spirit  of  minute  subtilty  began  to  prevail, 
more  especially  in  establishments  cut  off  firom  large  com- 
munication with  the  great  world,  which  amused  the  in- 
quisitiveness  of  the  human  mind  by  the  discussion  of 
puerile  formularies,  and  a  sort  of  intellectual  see-saw 
applied  to  ideas  instead  of  realities. 

240.  Philosophy  at  first  dwindled  into  a  mere  logical 
skeleton  after  the  manner  of  Boethius  and  Cassiodorus ; 
and  more  recently,  in  conformity  to  the  sketch  of  Bede  (§ 
^4),  which  was  adopted  as  his  model  by  Alcuin;  and 
finally,  after  the  system  attributed  to  St.  Augustine  (§  233). 
It  became  indeed  somewhat  more  enlarged  after  they  had 
acquired  from  the  Arabs  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  by  means  of  rude  translations  from 
the  Arabic  and  Greek.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  it  at  first 
encountered,  and  the  imputation  of  heresy,  this  philosophy 
became  daily  more  prevalent,  and  ultimately  of  universal 
influence,  in  consequence  of  being  allied  to  Theology. 

S4L  It  is  not  possible  to  define  with  accuracy  the  du- 
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ration  of  the  empire  of  scholastic  philosophy.  It  began 
in  the  ninth  century  *",  and  has  in  some  degree  survived 
to  our  own  days;  but  the  revival  of  classical  literature  and 
the  Reformation  deprived  it  for  ever  of  that  unlimited 
authority  which  it  possessed  before. 

2i2,  Four  epochs  may  be  defined  in  the  history  of  this 
philosophy,  deducible  from  the  history  of  the  question 
concerning  the  Reality  of  Ideas;  and  the  relations  of 
Philosophy  to  Theology.  First  period^  down  to  the 
eleventh  century: — A  blind  Realism^,  with  attempts  to 
apply  the  elements  of  Philosophy  to  Theology. — Second 
period,  from  RoscelUn  to  Alexander  of  Hales,  or  Alesius, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century. — The 
first  appearance  of  Nominalism  and  of  a  more  liberal 
system  of  inquiry,  quickly  repressed  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities,  which  established  the  triumph  of  Real- 
ism. A  more  close  alliance  was  consequently  brought 
about  between  philosophy  and  theology. — Third  period, 
From  Alexander  and  Albert,  sumamed  the  Great,  to 
Occam: — thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  During 
this  period,  Realism  had  exclusive  dominion :  the  system 
of  instruction  adopted  by  the  Church  was  consolidated  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Aristotelian  system ;  and  philoso- 
phy became  still  more  closely  connected  vnth  theology. — 
The  age  of  St,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Scotus. — Fourth 
period.  From  Occam  to  the  sixteenth  century. — A  con- 
tinued contest  between  Nominalism  and  Realism,  wherein 
the  former  obtained  some  partial  successes.  Philosophy 
was  gradually  detached  from  Theology,  through  the  re- 
newal of  their  old  debates.  Some  other  disputes  grew  out 
of  the  attempt  to  introduce  reforms  in  the  systems  of  both. 

Observation,  Three  different  relations  subsisted  between  Phi- 
losophy and  Theology  during  these  periods:    Ist.  Philosophy 

^  The  origin  of  Scholastic  philosophy  is  often  referred  to  the  epoch  of  Roe- 
celUn,  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century ;  or  to  the  twelfth  century ;  or 
lastly,  (as  Tiedemann  does),  to  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth. 

«  [Realism  supposes  our  t<fea<  to  have  a  real  tuence  :  Nominalism  the  con- 
trary.    Transl.] 
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was  considered  merely  subordinate :  as  the  AnciUa  Theologue  : 
2dly.  It  was  associated  with  the  latter  on  a  footing  of  equality : 
ddly.  They  were  mutuaUy  separated  and  divorced. 

243.  In  examining  the  philosophy  of  these  ages  we 
ought,  (making  due  allowance  for  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  and  not  appreciating  what  was  effected  then  by  what 
might  be  achieved  now),  to  allow  all  their  merit  to  supe- 
rior minds  without  laying  to  their  charge  the  faults  of 
their  age  and  their  contemporaries ;  and  to  show  our- 
selves sensible  to  the  good  as  well  as  to  the  evil  of  the 
Scholastic  system.  Among  its  good  results  were  an  in- 
creased ability  in  the  management  of  doctrinal  metaphy- 
sics, a  great  subtilty  of  thought,  and  a  rare  sagacity  in 
the  development  and  distinction  of  ideas,  with  individual 
efforts  on  the  part  of  several  men  of  genius,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heavy  bondage  in  which  they  were  held.  The  ill 
effects  were,  the  dissemination  of  a  minute  and  puerile 
spirit  of  speculation,  the  decay  of  sound  and  practical 
Reason,  with  a  neglect  of  the  accurate  and  real  sciences 
and  of  the  sources  whence  they  are  to  be  derived,  that  is : 
— Experiment,  History,  and  the  Study  of  Languages.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  prevalence  of  the  dominion  of 
Authority,  and  Prescription ;  Bad  Taste  ;  and  a  rage  for 
frivolous  distinctions  and  subdivisions,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  higher  interests  of  science. 


General  Treatises  on  the  History  of  Scholastic  Philosophy. 

LuD.  VivEs,  De  Causis  Corruptarum  Artium  ;  (in  his  Works), 
Bas.  1555,  2  vols.  8vo. 

History  of  the  Decline  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  their 
Revival  in  the  XIV  and  XV  Centuries :  serving  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  a  Literary  History  of  these  two  Centuries,  Lond, 

C/BS.  EoAssii  BuLAi  Historia  Universitatis  Parisiensis,  etc. 
Paris,  1665-73,  6  vols.  fol. 

f  J.  B.  L.  Crevier,  History  of  the  University  of  Paris,  from 
its  foundation,  etc.  Paris,  1761,  7  vols.  12mo. 

JoH.  Launojus,  De  Celebrioribus  Scholis  a  Carolo  M.  instau- 
ratis,  Par,  1672.     Idem:  De  Varia  Aristotclis  Fortune  in  Aca- 
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demia  Parisicnsi,  Par,  1653,  4to. ;  aecessere  J.  Jonsii  Diss,  de 
Historic  Peripatetica  et  cditoris  de  varia  Aristotelis  in  Scholis 
Protestantium  Fortana  Schcdiasma,  Vitemb.  1720,  8vo. 

Chph.  Binder,  De  Scholastic^  Theologid,  Tub.  1614,  4to. 

Herm.  CoNRiNO,  De  Antiquitatibus  Academicis  Dissertt. 
Helmst  1659-1673,  4to.  Cura  C.  A.  Heumanni,  GotU  1739, 
4to. 

Ad.  Tribbechovii  De  Doctoribus  Scholasticis  et  Corrupt^  per 
eos  Divinarum  et  Humanarum  rerum  Scientia  liber  singolaris, 
Giss,  1665,  8vo.;  ed.  II  cum  Praefat.  C.  A.  Heumanni,  Jen, 
1719,  4to. 

J  AC.  Thomasius,  De  Doctoribus  Scholasticis,  Lips,  1676,  4to. 

f  J.  A.  Cramer,  Continuation  of  Bossuet,  part  V,  torn.  II, 
sqq. 

f  ScHRocKH,  Ecclesiastical  History,  part  XXII — XXXIV. 

Fabricii  Biblioth.  Lat.  Medise  et  Infr.  ^tatis. 

F.  Bruckeri  De  Naturft  Indole  et  Modo  Philosophise  Scho- 
lasdcae,  in  his  Hist.  Philos.  Crit.,  torn.  Ill,  p.  709,  and  his  Hist, 
de  Ideis,  p.  198. 

f  TiEDEMANN,  Spirit  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  parts  IV 
andV. 

f  Buhle,  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  torn.  V  and 
VI. 

f  Tennemann,  History  of  Philosophy,  torn.  VIII,  sqq. 

f  W.  L.  G.  Baron  von  Eberstein,  Natural  Theology  of  the 
Schoolmen,  with  Supplements  on  their  Doctrine  of  Free*will, 
and  their  Notion  of  Truth,  Leips,  1803,  8vo. 


FIRST  PERIOD  OF  THE  SCHOLASTIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

I.     Absolute  Realism  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 

Eleventh  Century. 

Alcuin. 

^44.  The  attempts  of  a  spirit  of  Philosophy  at  this 
period  were  feeble  and  imperfect,  but  they  might  have 
been  more  successful  but  for  the  constraint  imposed  by 
the  Hierarchy.  Such  a  state  of  things  permitted  the  ex- 
istence of  only  a  small  number  of  superior  writers,  who 
shed  a   doubtful  light  amid  the  general  gloom  •  of  igno* 
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ranee,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Scholastic  system. 
The  first  of  these,  in  the  order  of  time,  was  the  Enghsh- 
man  Alcuin  or  Albinus^y  whom  Charlemagne  brought  with 
him  from  Italy  to  his  court.  This  learned  writer  (for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived)  wrote  upon  the  TritAum  and 
Q^adr%mum*  (§  ^40).  His  pupil  Khabanus  Maurus  intro- 
duced his  dialectics  into  Germany'. 


Johannes  Scotus  Erigena. 

-}*  Johamies  Scotus  Erigena,  or  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  of 
Christian  Philosophy,  and  its  sacred  character,  by  Peder 
Hjort,  Copenh.  1823,  8vo. 

S45.  John  ScotuSy  an  Irishman  (hence  his  surname  of 
Erigena),  belonged  to  a  much  higher  order :  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  of  a  philosophical  and  original  mind ; 
whose  means  of  attaining  to  such  a  superiority  we  are 
ignorant  of.  He  was  invited  from  England  to  France  by 
Charles  the  Bald,  but  subsequently  obliged  to  quit  the 
latter  country ;  being  persecuted  as  a  heretic.  At  the 
invitation  of  Alfred  the  Great  he  retired  to  Oxford, 
where  he  died  about  886. 

His  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  Greek  (to  which 
some  assert  he  added  the  Arabic);  his  love  for  the  philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle  and  of  Plato,  his  translation,  (exceed- 
ingly esteemed  throughout  the  West),  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  (§  S35);  his  liberal  and  enlightened  views 
(which  the  disputes  of  the  day  called  upon  him  to  ex- 
press), respecting  predestination',  and  the  eucharist, — 
all  these  entitle  him  to  be  considered  a  phenomenon 
for  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Add  to  this,  that  he  re- 
garded philosophy  as  the  Science  of  the  Principles  of  all 


0  Bom  at  York  736,  died  804. 

*  In  his  work  De  Septem  Artibus.  See  his  0pp.  Omnia  de  novo  collecta 
et  ed.  CUT.  Frobbnxi,  RatUb*  1777,  2  vols.  fol. 

'  Bom  at  Mentz  776 ;  died  archbishop  of  that  city  856. 

ff  See  on  this  subject  his  treatise,  De  Diving  Prsdettinatione  et  Gratift,  in 
GxLB.  Mangvini  Vett.  Auctt.  qui  IX.  Sec.  de  Praedestinatione  et  Gratia 
scripserant.  Opera  et  Fragmcnta,  Paris,  1660,  torn.  I,  p.  103,  sqq. 
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things,  and  as  inseparable  from  religion ;  and  that  he 
adopted  a  philosophical  system^,  (a  revived  Neoplato- 
nism),  of  which  the  foundation  was  the  maxim:  That 
God  is  the  essence  of  all  things;  that  from  the  pleni* 
tude  of  His  nature  they  are  all  derived^  and  to  Him  ulti- 
mately return  {Primordiales  causae — natura  naturata).  His 
labours,  enlightened  by  so  much  learning  and  suggested 
by  so  much  talent,  might  have  accomplished  more  if  they 
had  not  been  blighted  by  the  imputation  of  heresy. 

Berenger  and  Lanfranc, 

OuDiNi  Diss,  de  Vita  Scriptis  et  Doctrina  Berengarii,  in  Com- 
mentatt.  t.  II.  p.  622. 

O.  E.  Lessiko,  Berengarius  Turonensis,  Bruns.  1770,  4to. 
-f-  See  Historical  and  Literary  Miscell.,  extracted  from  the  library 
of  Wolfenb.,  V.  vol.  (Complete  Works  of  Lessing,  t.  XX). 

Berengarius  Turonensis,  Dissert,  by  C.  F.  Staudlin,  in 
his  Archives  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Ecclesiastical  Hist.  (publ. 
with  Tzchirner),  vol.  II,  fasc.  2,  Leips.  1814.  The  same: 
Progr.  Ammntiatur  editio  libri  Berengarii  Tm'onensis  adversus 
Lai^&ancum ;  simul  onmino  de  ejus  scriptis  agitur,  Gott,  1814, 
4to. 

MiLONis  Crispini  Vita  Lanfranci,  apud  Mabillon  Acta  Sanctor. 
Ordin.  Bened.  Ssec.  YI,  p.  630;  andhu  0pp.  ed.  Loc.Dacherius 
(D'Achery),  Paris,  1648,  fol. 

246.  Next  in  order  comes  Gerberi,  a  monk  of  Aurillac, 
who  afterwards  became  pope  Sylvester  II.',  and  acquired, 
at  Seville  and  Cordova^  extraordinary  information,  for 
that  time,  in  the  mathematics  and  Aristotelian  philosophy 
of  the  Arabs,  which  he  disseminated  in  the  schools  or 
monastaries  of  Bobbio,  Rheims,  Aurillac,  Tours,  and 
Sens^.  After  him  appeared  Berenger  of  Tours*,  who 
was  distinguished  for  his  talents^  his  learning,  and  his 

^  De  Divisione  Naturs  libri  V,  ed.  Tii.  Gale,  Oxoti,  1681,  fol.  (scarce). 
Extracts  from  Erigena  are  to  be  found  in  Hevmanni  Acta  Philos.  torn.  Ill, 
p.  858 ;  and  in  Dupin,  Auctt.  Eccles.  torn.  VII,  p.  79. 

'  Bom  in  Auvergne ;  pope  A.  D.  999 ;  died  1003. 

^  His  Dialectic  treatise,  De  Rationali  et  Ratione  Uti,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Tbesaur.  Anecdot.  Pkzii,  1. 1,  part  2,  p.  146 :  and  his  Letters  in  Duchesmb, 
Hist.  Franc.  Scriptt.,  t.  U,  p.  789,  sqq. 

^  Con.  Berengarius,  bom  about  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century, 
died  1088. 
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freedom  of  opinion,  by  which  he  drew  upon  himself  some 
severe  persecutions,  in  consequence  of  discussions  on  the 
subject  of  transubstantiation*.  His  opponent  Zan/ronc™, 
as  well  as  the  cardinal  Peter  Damtanus,  or  Damien'^, 
brought  to  perfection  the  art  of  Dialectics  as  applied  to 
Theology:  and  his  skill  therein  gave  to  the  former  (in 
the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries),  the  advantage  over 
Berenger.  This  discussion,  which  was  subsequently 
revived,  had  the  effect  of  tightening  still  more  the  bonds 
of  Papal  authority. 

St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury. 

Anselmi  Cantuariensis  Opp.  lab.  et  stud.  D.  G.  Gekberon, 
Paris.  1675  ;  second  edition,  1721  ;   VeneU  1744,  2  vols.  fol. 

Eadmbri  Vita  S.  Anselmi,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Antw., 
April,  t.  II,  p.  685,  sqq.,  and  in  the  edit,  of  the  Works  of  Anselm 
above. 

f  A.  Raineri,  Panegyrical  Hist,  of  St.  Anselm,  Modena^  1693 
— 1706,  4  vols.  4to. :  and  Jo.  Sarisburiensis  De  YitJk  Anselmi, 
Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  part  II,  p.  149. 

S47.  St.  Anselm^  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Lanfranc 
(whom  we  must  not  confound  with  the  schoolman  his  con- 
temporary, Anselm  of  Laon)^,  was  bom  at  Aosta  in  1034 : 
became  prior  and  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Bee,  and 
died,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1109.  He  was  a  second 
Augustine ;  superior  to  those  of  his  age  in  the  clearness 
of  his  understanding  and  powers  of  Logic ;  and  equal  to 
the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  day  for  virtue  and  piety. 
He  planned  a  system  of  religious  philosophy,  to  be  ef- 
fected by  combining  the  results  of  controversies  on  such 
subjects,  in  accordance,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  views 
of  St.  Augustine.  For  this  purpose,  he  composed  his 
Monohgium  sive  Exemplum  Meditandi  de  ratione  Fidei;  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  state  systematically  the  great 
truths  of  religion  on  principles  of  conunon  reason,  but  at 

*  Liber  Berenoarii  Turonensis  adversus  Lanfrancum  ex  Cod.  Mscpt. 
Guelpherbit.  edit,  a  Stacdlino,  Goit,  1823,  4to.  (Progr.  III.) 
"»  Born  at  Pavia  1005 ;  died,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1089. 
"  Of  Ravenna;  bom  1001 »  died  1072. 
o  Died  A.  D.  1117. 
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the  same  time  presupposing  the  more  solid  foundation  of 
religious  conviction.  To  this  he  added  his  Proshgium, 
otherwise  called.  Fides  qtuerens  ItdeUectum ;  where  he  seeks 
to  prove  the  existence  of  God  from  the  fact  of  our  idea 
of  an  Almighty  power.  A  monk  of  Marmoutier^  named 
Gaunilon,  ably  attacked  this  sort  of  ontological  argu- 
ments Anselm  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  inventor 
of  Scholastic  Metaphysics,  inasmuch  as  he  afforded  the 
first  example  of  it;  though  other  systems  subsequently 
superseded  his  own,  and  some  of  his  ideas  were  never 
followed  up. 

HUdebert  of  Tours,. 

Hildeberti  Turonensis  Opera  ed.  Ant.  Beauoendre,  Paris, 
1708,  fol. ;  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum  of  Galland,  t.  XIV, 
p.  337,  sqq. 

f  W.  C.  L.  ZiEOLER,  Memoirs  towards  a  Hist,  of  the  Theo- 
logical Belief  in  the  Existence  of  a  God,  with  an  Extract  from  the 
first  Dogmatical  System  (in  the  West)  of  Hildebert,  archbishop  of 
Tours,  Gott.  1792,  8vo. 

248.  Hildebert  of  Lavardin,  archbishop  of  Tours  "i, 
and,  as  is  probable,  the  disciple  of  Beranger,  was  equal 
to  Anselm  in  sagacity  and  ability  as  a  logician ;  and  pos- 
sessed the  advantage  of  a  more  popular  style,  and  more 
various  information.  To  an  acquaintance  with  the  Clas- 
sics and  other  accomplishments,  rare  in  his  age,  he  added 
independence  of  mind,  a  practical  understanding,  and  a 
degree  of  taste  which  preserved  him  from  falling  into  the 
vain  and  puerile  discussions  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
Tractatus  Phihsophicus'  and  his  MoraUs  Philosophia,  are 
the  first  essays  towards  a  popular  system  of  Theology. 
Othlo  and  Honorius,  two  monks  of  the  same  period,  op- 
posed themselves  to  the  Logicians,  and  shut  themselves 
up  in  impregnable  mysticism. 

^  Gaunilonis  liber  pro  instpiente  adversus  Anselmi  in  Proslogio  ratiocinan- 
tern ;  together  with  Anselmi  Apologeticus  contra  insipientem.  (In  the  works 
cited  above). 

4  Bom  between  1053  and  1057  ;  died  about  1134. 

■*  Part  of  this  treatise  is  comprised  in  the  works  of  Hugo  de  St.  Victor. 

q2 
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SECOND  PERIOD  OF  THE  SCHOLASTIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 

II.  Disputes  between  the  Notmnalists  and  ReaUsU,from 
Rotcellin  (end  of  the  Eleventh  Century)  to  Alexander  of 
Halet. 

Jac.  Thomasii  Oratio  de  Sectft  NomiiiBlium ;  Oiatioaes,  Ztfu. 
1683  et  86,  8vo. 

Chph.  Meiners,  De  Nominalium  ac  Realium  inidis ;  Com- 
mentatt.  Soc.  Oott.,  t.  XII,  p.  12. 

Lup.  Fris.  Otto  Baduoartek-Crusiub,  Progr.  de  Vero 
Scbolasticonim  Realium  et  Kominalium  discrimine  et  sententii 
Theologicft,  Jen.  1821,  4to. 

JoH.  Maht.  Chladekii  Diss.  (rea.  Jo.  Theod.  Kitniieth) 
de  Viti  et  htereai  RoBcellini,  Erlang.  1756,  4to.  See  also  The- 
launiii  Biog.  et  BibliographicuB  of  Geo.  Ern.  Waldau,  C/ienmit. 
1792,  8vo. 

SotcelUn. 
349,  The  practice  of  Dialectics,  and  the  questions 
arising  out  of  a  disputed  passage  in  Propb  jry's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Organum  of  Aristotie  («/>)  Ww*  frU*),  respect- 
ing the  different  metaphysical  opinions  entertaiaed  by  the 
Platonists  and  Peripatetics  of  the  nature  of  General 
Ideas, — Such  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  division 
between  the  Kominaliats  and  Realists,  the  latter  adhering 
to  Plato,  the  first  to  Aristotie :  disputes  which  stirred  up 
frequent  and  angry  debates  in  the  schools,  without  any 
other  result  than  that  of  sharpening  their  powers  of  argu- 
mentation'. This  long  discussion  was  begun  by  John 
RotceBin  (or  Roussellin),  a  canon  of  Compi^gne',  who, 
(on  the  testimony  of  his  adversaries),  maintained  that  the 
ideas  of  Genua  and  Species  were  nothing  but  mere  words 
and  terms  (flatus  vocis),  which  we  use  to  designate 
qualities  common  to  different  individual  objects".      He 

■  Job.  Sahissohibiibis  MeUlog.,  c.  II,  16,  17. 
'  About  1089. 

"  See  Ihe  treatiie  of  Antelm  De  Fide  Trinitatis,  seu  Da  lactiDBtione  VeH», 
c.  'i  :  and  Joha  of  Saliibary. 
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was  led  on  by  this  doctrine  to  some  heretical  opinions 
respecting  the  Trinity,  which  he  was  ultimately  compelled 
to  retract  at  Soissons,  A.  D.  1092.  It  is  certain  that  Ros- 
cellin  is  the  first  author  who  obtained  the  appellation  of  a 
Nominalist,  and  from  his  time  the  school  previously  esta- 
blished, which  held  the  creed  that  Genus  and  Species 
were  real  essences,  or  types  and  moulds  of  things,  (Uni- 
versaUa  ante  rem  according  to  the  phrase  of  the  School- 
men), was  throughout  the  present  period  perpetually  op- 
posed to  Nominalism,  whose  partisans  maintained  that  the 
UniverstiUa  subsisted  only  in  re,  or  post  rem:  nor  was 
the  difficulty  ever  definitively  settled. 

Abelard. 

Petr.  Abelarbi  et  Heloisn  Opera  nunc  prim,  edita  ex  MSS. 
codd.  Fa.  Amboesii,  etc.  stud.  Andr.  Quercetani  (And.  Du- 
chesne), Paris,  1616,  4to.  Idem :  In  Historic  Calamitatum 
Suarom. 

f  (Gervaise),  Life  of  P.  Abeillard,  Paris,  1720,  2  vols. 
12mo. 

John  Berinoton,  The  History  of  the  Lives  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise,  etc.,  Birm,  and  Lond,  17879  4to. 

-f"  F.  C.  ScHLOssER,  Abailard  and  Dulcin.  Life  and  Opinions 
of  an  Enthusiast  and  a  Philosopher,  Gotha,  1807,  8vo. 

J.  H.  F.  Frerich,  Comment.  Theol.  Crit.  de  P.  Abelardi 
Doctrina  Dogm.  et  Morali,  (prize  comp.),  Jen.  1827,  4to. 

S50.  A  celebrated  discussion  took  place  in  the  School 
of  Paris  on  the  nature  of  General  Ideas  and  their  con- 
nection with  their  subject-matter,  between  William  de 
Champeaux'f  a  renowned  Logician,  and  Peter  Abelard, 
or  Abeillard,  his  pupil  and  opponent.  Abelard,  who  by 
some  has  been  considered  the  first  in  point  of  time  of  the 
Scholastic  phUosophers,  employed  in  the  debate  none  but 
negative  arguments ;  but  proved  himself  to  be  endowed 
with  some  qualifications  superior  to  the  narrow  dispute  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  He  was  bom  at  Palais,  a  village 
near  to  Nantes,  A.  D.  1079,  and  possessed  rare  abilities 
which  were  sedulously  cultivated.     To  great  talents  as  a 

*  G.  Campellensis :  he  died  bishop  of  Chtdons,  A.  D.  1120. 
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logician^  he  added  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  Gre- 
cian philosophy ;  borrowed,  it  is  true,  from  St.  Augustine 
and  Cicero.  The  perusal  of  the  Classics  had  imparted 
to  his  mind  a  certain  elegance  as  well  as  elevation,  which 
set  off  his  style  in  teaching  and  writing,  and  which  at 
this  period  was  rare,  and  proportionably  admired.  He 
evinced  even  greater  boldness  than  Anselm  in  his  at- 
tempts to  re-state  on  general  principles  the  grand  doc- 
trines and  mysteries  of  Christianity,  particularly  that  of 
the  Trinity^.  He  also  attempted,  as  Hildebert  had 
done  before  him  (§  248),  to  explain,  on  philosophical 
principles,  the  chief  points  of  Theological  Morality,  as, 
for  instance,  the  ideas  of  Vice  and  Virtue.  He  made 
both  to  consist  in  the  mental  resolution,  and  denied  that 
our  desires  in  themselves  are  of  the  nature  of  sin'. 
His  talents  as  a  teacher  attracted  an  immense  crowd 
of  admirers  from  among  the  young  men  at  Paris,  and 
increased  the  celebrity  of  its  university;  but  at  the 
same  time,  his  reputation  drew  upon  him  the  envy  of 
others,  which,  backed  by  his  ill-fated  passion  for  Eloisa, 
and  the  zeal  of  theologians  rigidly  attached  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Romish  church,  and  in  particular  the  jealousy 
of  St.  Bernard,  embittered  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  and 
diminished  the  influence  his  talents  would  otherwise  have 
possessed.     He  died  at  Clugny,  1142. 

251.  In  spite  of  the  persecutions  of  Abelard  a  great 
number  of  men  of  talents  were  willing  to  tread  in  his 
steps,  and  attempted,  with  various  success,  to  associate 
Philosophy  with  Theology.  The  principal  were  G.  de 
Conches^,  and  Gmlb»  de  la  Porrie^  born  in  Gascony,  and 
bishop   of  Poitiers  *» ;    Hugh  de  St.   Victor,   of   Lower 


y  In  his  Introductio  ad  Theol.  Christian.,  libb.III.  seu  De  Fide  Trinitatis, 
libb.  Ill :  see  his  Works,  p.  973  aqq. :  and  in  the  larger  Treatise :  Theologia 
Christiana,  libb.  V,  given  by  Edm.  Martens,  Thes.  Nov.  Anecdot.,  t.  V. 

*  Ethica,  seu  liber  dictus  Scito  te  ipsum,  in  Psziz  Thes.  Noviss.  Anecdoto- 
rum,  t.  Ill,  part  2,  p.  625. 

»  Died  1160. 

^  On  that  account  surnamed  Pictaviensis.    Died  1154. 
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Saxony  or  Flanders*";  Robert  (FoUoth?)  o/Melun^;  Ro- 
berl  PuUeyn,  the  Englishman « ;  Peter,  surnamed  Lorn- 
barduSy  bishop  of  Paris,  bom  in  a  village  near  Novara,  in 
Lombardy,  and  died  1 164.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
disciple  of  the  latter,  Peter  of  Poitiers  ^ ;  Hugh  of  Amiens^ ; 
Richard  de  St.  Victor  the  mystic '^ ;  Alain  de  Ryssel^,  etc. 
The  most  distinguished  was  Lombardus,  in  consequence  of 
his  Ubri  Sententiarum,  which  procured  him  the  additional 
appellation  o{ Magister  Sententiarum^.  In  these  he  put 
together  extracts  from  the  Fathers  on  different  points  of 
faith,  without  adding  any  solution  of  the  diflSculties  that 
occurred ;  supplying  an  abundant  treasury  of  disputation 
for  the  logicians  of  his  time.  His  works  became  popular — a 
sort  of  storehouse  and  armoury  for  ecclesiastical  polemics; 
though  others  of  those  we  have  mentioned  possessed 
more  real  merit ;  for  instance,  the  two  mystics,  Hugh  de 
St.  Victor,  surnamed  the  Second  Augustine,  a  man  of  an 
elegant  and  philosophical  mind;  and  his  pupil  Richard 
de  St.  Victor,  who  to  his  mysticism  added  considerable 
acuteness.  PuUeyn  also  was  the  author  of  a  clear  and 
enlarged  account  of  the  correspondence  of  Doctrines  with 
the  principles  of  Reason ;  and  finally,  Alain  de  Ryssel 
applied  to  these  matters  the  exactness  of  a  mathematical 
method. 


c  Bom  1096,  Died  1140. 

Ejusd. :  Opera  stud,  et  industr.  Canoniconim  Begionim  Abbat  St.  Vict. 
Uothomag.  1618,  3  vols.  fol. 

See  C.  Gfr.  Derlino,  Diss.  (pres.  C.  Gfr.  Kenffel),  de  Hugone  a  St. 
Victore,  Helmtt.  1745, 4to. 

^  Melidunenus,  died  1173  A.  C,  according  to  the  Literary  History  of 
France,  torn.  XIII,  p.  1 164. 

«  PuUus,  died  between  1150  and  1154. 

^  Pictaviensis  ;  died  archbishop  of  Embrun,  1205. 

f  Died  archbishop  of  Rouen,  (hence  called  Rothomagensb),  1164. 

h  A  Scotchman,  died  1173.    Opeia,  Venet,  1506,  Svo.  Par,  1518. 

<  Called  also  Alain  de  Tlsle,  and  Alanus  ab  Insulis.    Died  1203. 

Carl,  db  Vzscb,  Oratio  de  Alano»  in  the  Woiks  of  Alain,  ed.  by  Visch, 
Antwerp.  1653,  fol. 

^  Petri  Lombardi  libri  IV  Sententiarum :,  frequently  published,  parti- 
cularly Vetu  1477,  fol. ;  Co/<m.  1576,  Svo.  See  Bossuet  and  Crauer's  Hist, 
part.  VI,  $  586. 
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S5S.  John  of  Salisbury  (J.  parvus  Sarisburiensis '),  a 
pupil  of  Abelard,  and  a  man  of  classical  erudition,  in  spite, 
of  his  predilection  for  Aristotle  clearly  perceived  the 
faultiness  of  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  and  the  futility  of 
that  Logic  which  he  attacked  with  considerable  abiUty  ^. 
Dialectics  came  in  the  end  to  be  employed  both  for  and 
against  the  system  of  the  Church,  as  was  shown  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Simon  de  Toumay  (Tomacensis),  o{  Amalric  (or 
Amauric  de  Bene,  in  the  district  of  Chartres,  who  died 
1S09);  and  by  his  pupil  David  de  Dinant.  Besides  a 
great  number  of  paradoxical  doctrines,  the  last  taught  a 
species  of  Pantheism,  borrowed  it  is  probable,  from  J. 
Scot  £rigena°.  These  heretics  justly  turned  into  deri- 
sion the  School  Dialectics.  In  the  midst  of  the  absurdities 
of  the  age,  a  certain  independence  of  Thought  manifested 
itself;  very  rude  indeed  as  yet,  but  prepared  to  offer 
some  opposition  to  dogmatising  authority.  By  means  of 
persecutions,  anathemas,  and  interdictions,  the  adverse 
party  succeeded  in  subduing  it,  for  the  time. 

The  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  latter  were  St. 
Bernard*,  abbot  of  Clairvaux  (bom  1091,  died  1153),  and 
Walter,  abbot  of  St.  Victor. 

THIRD  PERIOD  OF  THE  SCHOLASTIC 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Exclusive  dominion  of  Realism;  Complete  alliance  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  Aristotelians,  from  Alexander  of 
Hales  to  Occam. 

J.  Launojus,  De  Vari&  Aristotelis  Futura.  (Above,  at  the 
head  of  §  244). 

253.  It  was  precisely  at  the  time  when  every  thing  ap- 

>  Died  bishop  of  Chartres  1180. 

■  In  his  FoLicRATicus,  siyo  de  Nugis  Curialium  et  Vestigiis  Philosopho- 
rum,  libb.  VIII ;  et  Metalooicus,  libb.  IV,  lAigd,  Ba%,  1639,  Amti.  1664, 
8vo. ;  and  in  his  CCCI  Epist.,  Varii,  1611,  4to. 

^  Gerson,  De  Concordia  Metaphysics  cum  Logicii,  part.  IV.  Thomas 
Aq.  Lib.  Sent.  II,  dist.  17,  Qu.  I,  a.  I.  Albbrti  Summa  Theol.  part  I. 
Tract.  IV,  Qu.  20. 

♦  Best  edition  of  his  works  by  Mabillon,  Parw,  1690,  6  vols. 
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peared  to  have  a  tendency  to  discard  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  from  all  interference  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  that  it  acquired  the  greatest  ascendancy.  About 
the  year  1240  men  began  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
his  works  collectively ^  in  consequence  of  being  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Greeks,  who  had  nerer  altogether 
deserted  him®;  and  still  more  through  the  Arabians. 
The  very  circumstance  that  the  perusal  of  these  works 
was  prohibited  in  1209,  1215,  and  1231,  increased  the 
avidity  with  which  they  were  read  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  the  staunchest  main- 
tainers  of  orthodoxy,  who  had  recently  assumed  authority 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  eagerly  devoted  themselves  to 
the  same  study. — The  following  question  appears  of  in- 
terest :  How  was  it  that  the  works  of  Aristotle  came  to 
be  known  in  the  West  ?  From  the  East  by  the  way  of 
Constantinople,  or  by  the  way  of  Spain  through  the 
Arabs  P?     From  this  question  is  to  be  excepted  the  Or- 


«  In  the  eleventh  centuiy  appeared  in  the  Greek  empire  the  philologist  Mi- 
chael CoNSTANTiNE  PsELLus,  bom  1020  died  about  1100:  the  author  of 
Comnientaries  on  Aristotle  and  Porphyry ;  Paraphrasis  Libri  Arist.  de  Inter- 
pretatione,  Gr.,  with  the  Commentaries  of  Ammonius  and  Magentinus,  about 
1503.  Compendium  in  Quinque  Toces  Porphyrii  et  Aristotelis  Prsdicamenta, 
Gr.,  Parti.  1541 ;  and  o^vo^i£  Uq  ri}v  'AfMimoriXovc  Aoyucriv  Gr.  et  Lat.» 
Aug.  Vind.  1597  ;  besides  Introductio  in  sez  Fhilos.  Modos,  etc.,  Gr.  c.  Lat. 
Ters.  Jac.  Foscarini,  Fen.  1532,  Paris.  1541, 12mo. ;  and  a  book  on  the  Opi- 
nions of  the  old  Philosophers  respecting  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  Gr.  et  Lat, 
with,  Originis  Philocalia,  Paris,  1618  and  1624,  4to.,  subsequently  reprinted. 
To  Psellus  succeeded  Evstratius,  metropolitan  of  Nicsea,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  lib.  Ill,  c.  6,  p.  151,  sqq.  note  a.), 
and  other  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  abridged  the  Logic  of  Aristotle ; 
such  as,  NicEPHOR.  Blemmydes  (flourished  about  1254),  and  Geor.  Ame- 
PON'YMUB  (Nicephors  Blemmydse  Epitome  Logics  Doctrine  Aristotelis,  Gr. 
et  Lat.  Aug.  Vindel.  1606,  Svo. ;  Georoiz  Aneponymi  Compendium  Philos. 
siv.  Organi  Aristot.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Aug.  Vind.  1600);  Geor.  Pacbymerus, 
who  survived  dll  1310,  author  of  a  Paraphrase  of  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle 
in  general,  of  which  extracts  have  been  published,  (Gr.  et  Lat.  Oxon.  1666, 
8vo.,  Epitome  Fhilos.  Bas.  1560,  Lat  fol.)  ;  and  Theod.  Metocbites,  who 
survived  till  1332,  and  commented  on  the  works  of  Aristotle  relating  to  Physics 
(Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  IX). 

P  See  BuuLE,  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  part.  V,  p.  247. 
Heeren,  History  of  the  Study  of  Classical  Literature,  vol.  I,  p.  183.  This 
question  has  been  thoroughly  discussed,  and  decided  in  favour  of  a  Saracenic 
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ganum,  which  was  known  as  early  as  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne ;  having  been  sent  as  a  present  to  him  from  Con- 
stantinople. 

Arabians. 

^54.  The  Arabians,  originally  devoted  to  Sabeism,  had 
received  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet, 
which  suited  well  their  ardent  temperaments  and  inquisi- 
tive minds.  He  died  63^ ;  but  the  flame  was  kept  alive 
by  the  fiery  zeal  of  his  successors,  who  insisted  more  and 
more  on  his  pretended  mission  from  on  High.  In  a  short 
time  they  had  subjected  to  their  belief  a  large  portion  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Their  relations  with  the  con- 
quered nations,  especially  the  Syrians,  Jews,  and  Greeks; 
the  progress  among  them  of  luxury,  and  all  its  conse- 
quences; the  demand  for  foreign  physicians  and  astro- 
logers, and  the  influence  acquired  by  the  latter,  engen- 
dered among  them  an  ardent  emulation  for  the  sciences, 
which  was  encouraged  in  every  way  by  the  caliphs  of 
the  house  of  the  Abassides,  Al  Mansour^,  Al  Mohdi^*, 
Haroun  al  Raschid  the  contemporary  of  Charlemagne*, 
Al  Mamoum^  and  Motassem";  who  caused  the  Greek 
authors  to  be  translated  into  Arabic,  founded  schools, 
and  collected  valuable  libraries '. 

origin,  in  the  foHowiDg  prize  composition  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres,  at  Paris :  Critical  Inquiry  respecting  the  Age  and  Origin  of 
the  Latin  Translations  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Greek  or  Arabic  Commentaries 
employed  by  the  Schoolmen,  etc.,  by  M.  Jourdain,  Paris,  1819,  Svo.  On 
this  woric  see  Gotting.  Gel.  Anz.  1819,  No.  142. 

<i  Reigned  from  753  to  775. 

'  Died  784. 

•  Reigned  from  786  to  808. 

*  From  813  to  833. 
tt  Died  841. 

^  Abulfbda  Annates  Moslemici  Arab,  et  Lat.  Opera  Reiskii,  etc.  ed.  J. 
G.  C.  Adler,  Havn,  1789,  sqq.tom.  I — V,  4to. 

G.  Elmacini,  Historia  Saracenica,  ed.  T.  Erpen,  Lugd,  Bat.  1625,  fbl. 

t  K.  E.  Oblsner,  Mahomet :  Influence  of  his  Religion  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages :  prize  composition  of  the  Institution,  1809 ;  translated  and  enlarged 
by  E.  D.  M.,  Franef,  1810,  Svo. 

Ola  I  Celsii  Hist.  Lingus  et  Eruditionis  Arabum,  Upsal,  1694,  Svo. 

Richardson,  Dinertation  on  the  Languages,  Manners,  and  the  Literature 
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§  {255. 

Chph.  Chr.  Fabricii  (resp.  J.  Andr.  Naoel),  De  Studio  Phi- 
losopluae  Graecae  inter  Arabes,  Altd,  1745,  8yo. ;  id. :  in  the  Frag. 
Hist.  Philos.  of  WiNDHEiM,  p.  57* 

Car.  Solandri  Diss,  de  Logici  Arabum,  Ups.  1721,  Svo. 

EusEBii  Rekaudoti  De  Barbaricis  Aristotelis  Librorum  Ver- 
sionibus  Disqnisitio,  in  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Gfr.  torn.  XII. 

f  TiEDEMANN,  Spirit  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  torn.  IV,  and 
Brucker,  Hist.  Philosophise,  torn.  III. 

f  Jos.  VON  Hammer,  A  Brief  History  of  Arabian  Metaphysics, 
and  an  Article  of  the  Leipz.  Lit.  Gaz.  1826,  No.  161 — 163. 

Aristotle  and  his  commentators  down  to  J.  Philoponus, 
were  almost  the  only  philosophers  who  found  favour  with 
the  Arabians.  The  body  of  his  philosophy  they  received 
indeed  only  through  the  doubtful  medium  of  Neopla- 
tonism,  and  by  means  of  inadequate  translations^.  To 
the  study  of  these  they  added  Mathematics,  Natural  His- 
tory, and  Medicine.  But  many  obstacles  were  in  their 
way.  In  the  first  place  the  Koran,  which  opposed  limits 
to  the  firee  exercise  of  their  understandings :  the  opposi- 
tion also  of  a  formidable  party  who  pretended  to  main- 
tain the  orthodox  belief:  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
Aristotle  himself:  and  the  absolute  supremacy  they  pre- 
sently accorded  to  him:  lastly,  their  national  tendency  to 
exaggeration  and  superstition.  All  therefore  they  ef- 
fected was  to  interpret,  and  very  frequently  to  misinter- 
pret, the  system  of  that  philosopher,  without  ever  ad- 

of  the  Eastern  Natioas ;  prefixed  to  his  Fenian,  Arabic,  and  English  Dic- 
tionary, Oxford,  1777,  fol. 

J.  GoTTL.  BuHLE,  Commentatio  de  Studii  Grecarum  Lileranim  inter 
Arabes  initiis  et  rationibus.     Comment.  Soc.  Getting.  toI.  XI,  p.  216. 

Jo.  Lbo.  Afrzcanus,  De  Viris  quibusdam  iilustribus  apud  Arabes  Libellus ; 
in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.,  tom.  Xlll. 

Chb.  Fbibdb.  Schnorrer,  Bibl.  Arabics  Specimen,  part.  1 — V,  Tub. 
1799_ie03,  4to.;  etBibliotheca  Arabica,  Hal.  1811,  8vo. 

Hbmrici  MiDDBLDORPii  Commentatio  de  Institutis  Literariis  in  Hispanid, 
qu»  Arabes  auctores  habuerunt,  Gott.  1811,  4to. 

y  See  the  works  of  Jourdain  and  Bvule  mentioned  above. 
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vancing  beyond  him ;  attempting  to  apply  his  principles 
to  their  own  blind  faith.  The  consequence  was^  an 
abundant  harvest  of  futile  refinements.  To  such  a  phi- 
losophy was  superadded^  accidentally,  a  sort  of  mysti- 
cism ;  especially  among  the  Pantheistic  sect  of  the  Sojis  or 
Ssufis  {Sqfismus,  Sufismus),  founded  before  or  during  the 
second  century  of  the  Hegira,  by  Abou  Said  Abul  Cheir; 
a  sect  which  continues  to  survive  in  sufficiently  large 
numbers  in  Persia  and  India '• 

After  all,  the  records  of  Arabic  philosophy  have  been 
too  Uttle  investigated  to  enable  us  to  speak  of  them  with 
sufficient  certainty. 

^56.  The  principal  Arabian  philosophers  (for  the  most 
part  exclusively  devoted  to  the  system  of  Aristotle),  were : 

1.  Alkendiy  or  Alkindi*,  of  Basrah,  a  physician  and  phi- 
losopher, the  master  of  copious  and  various  learning,  and 
well  versed  in  the  Sciences.  He  flourished,  A.  D.  800, 
under  the  reign  of  Al  M amoum.  S.  Alfarabi  ^  of  Balah^ 
in  the  province  of  Farab,  who  died  A.  D.  954 ;  a  man  of 
superior  parts ;  and  styled  the  second  teacher  of  intellectual 
knowledge.  His  Logic,  as  well  as  his  treatise  on  the 
origin  and  subdivision  of  the  Sciences,  was  greatly  in 
vogue  with  the  schoolmen.  3.  Avicenna^,  bom  about 
980,  at  Bochara:  died  1036.  He  devoted  himself  es- 
pecially to  Logic  and  Metaphysics  (which  he  thought  the 
first  of  the  Sciences,  inasmuch  as  it  has  for  its  subject 
Being  in  the  Abstract) ;  as  well  as  to  Medicine  and  Al- 
chemy.    He  manifested  an  original  vein  of  thought  in  his 


>  SsuiismuB  sive  Theosophia  Penaram  Pantheistica,  quam  e  MSS.  Bibliotb. 
Reg:ie  Beiol.,  Pereicis,  Arabicis,  Turcicis  emit  atque  illustravit  Fribdr.  Aug. 
Deofidus  Tholuck,  Berlin,  1821,  Svo.  The  opinion  of  this  author  is,  that 
Sofism  had  its  origin  neither  in  India  nor  Persia,  but  in  the  religion  of  Maho- 
met itself.  His  hjrpothesis  is  controverted  by  the  author  (Qu.  M.  Hamiier?) 
of  a  critique  in  the  Lit.  Gaz.  of  Leipsic  (1822,  Nos.  252 — 258),  on  an  im- 
portant work  relative  to  Oriental  Mysticism,  entitled,  Reschati  Ainol  Hajat, 
etc. 

*  Otherwise  called  Abu  Yusuf  (Jacob)  Ebn  Eschak  (Isaac)  Al  Kendi. 

t>  Abu  Nasr  Mohammed  Ebn  Tarchan  Al  Farabi. 

c  Abu  Ali  Al  Hosain  Ebn  Sina  Al  Scha'dch  Al  Raus. 
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commentary  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle''.  He  there 
asserts  that  it  is  no  more  possible  to  assign  a  definition  of 
Absolute  Being,  than  it  is  to  give  one  of  the  Neces- 
sary,  the  Possible^  and  the  ReaL  From  the  abstract 
notion  of  Necessity,  he  concludes  that  what  is  necessary 
is  without  an  efficient  cause ;  and  that  there  is  only  one 
Being  existing  of  Necessity.  4.  Algazel  of  Tus  %  an  acute 
Sceptic,  who  proved  himself  able  to  defend  the  cause  of 
a  Supernatural  revelation  with  ability  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  Emanation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  harmony  of 
causes,  and  the  materiality  of  the  Soul ;  with  many  others 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Aristotelians  and  Neoplatonists. 
He  maintained  the  infallibility  of  the  Koran,  and  asserted 
the  miracles  of  Mahomet  to  be  incontestible  proofs  of  his 
mission.  5.  Thophail,  or  Abubekr^,  of  Cordova ;  died  at 
Seville  1 190.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  philosophical 
romance  Hai  Ebn  Ydkdan,  or  the  Man  of  Nature*;  in 
which  he  sets  forth  with  ability  the  enthusiastic  doctrine 
of  the  Neoplatonists  respecting  intuition. 

Averroes. 

Commentary  of  Averroes  on  the  Arabic  trans,  of  Aristotle :  in 
various  editions  of  the  Works  of  Aristotle,  Ven,  1562 ;  vol.  II. 
Besides  his  work:  Destructio  destnictionis  Philosophise  Aloa- 
ZELis,  in  the  Latin  translations,  Fenet.  1497,  and  Fenet,  1527, 
foL     See  Fabricii  Bibl.  Gr.  XIII,  p.  282,  sqq. 

267.  6.  Averroes^ i  the  disciple  of  Tophail,  was  born 
at  Cordova,  and  died  at  Morocco,  1206  or  1217.  He  was 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  learned  men  of  his  nation,  and 
the  dose  and  almost  servile  follower  of  Aristotle.  He 
was  styled,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Commentator;  and, 


'  Metaphysica  per  Bernard.  Venetuni,  Fenet.  1493.  Opera,  Ven.  1523, 
5  Tols.  fol. ;  Boi.  1556,  3  vols. 

*  Abu  Hamed  Mohammed  £bu  Mohammed  Ebn  Achmed  Ai  Gazali,  born 
1072,  died  nil. 

f  Abn  Dsa£ar  Ebn  Thophail. 

V  Philosophus  Autodidactus,  trad.  Lat.  per  Ed.  Focoks,  Oxon,  1761,  4to. 

^  Abul  Walid  Mohammed  Ebn  Achmed  Ebn  Mohamed  Ebn  Rashid. 
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in  spite  of  the  great  number  of  his  secular  employments, 
was  a  most  copious  writer.  His  treatment  of  Aristotle 
ought  to  be  appreciated  by  a  reference  to  the  state  of 
opinions  in  his  day.  Though  he  professed  to  do  no  more 
than  interpret  him,  he  imputed  to  him  many  opinions 
which  in  reality  were  not  his :  blending  with  his  system 
the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  Emanation,  in  order  to  assign 
a  living  First-principle  to  account  for  all  contingent  things. 
His  theory  of  an  active  Intelligence  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  manner  of  interpreting  the  doctrine  of 
Aristotle.  The  great  Primal  Essence  produces  all  the 
various  modifications  of  things,  not  by  the  way  of  Creation, 
(because — ex  nihilo  nihil  fit)  but  by  uniting  matter  and 
form,  or  by  developing  the  form  involved  and  contained 
in  the  matter*.  Thought,  as  well  as  sensible  Perception, 
supposes  three  things :  a  material,  and,  as  it  were,  a  formal 
understanding;  the  one  being  impressed,  the  other  re- 
ceiving the  impression ;  as  well  as  a  power  to  communicate 
the  impression.  There  exists  an  Universal — ^Active  In- 
telligence, in  which  all  mankind  partake  equally,  and 
which  is  derived  to  us  from  without:  its  principle  being, 
perhaps,  the  same  which  influences  the  moon^.  Averroes 
was  a  man  of  a  clear-sighted  enlightened  mind,  who  be- 
lieved in  the  authority  of  the  Koran,  but  regarded  it  as  a 
sort  of  exoteric  doctrine,  the  foundation  of  which  he 
sought  to  place  on  scientific  grounds  ^ 

SecU  of  Arabian  Philosophers, 

268.  Speaking  generally,  the  Arabian  philosophers  were 
divided  into  two  parties ;  viz.  the  philosophers  simply 
so  called  (Idealists),  who,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Platonists  of  Alexandria;  held  that  the  world  was  eternal, 
and  endeavoured  to  unite  this  belief  to  their  own  pre- 
scribed religion;  to  which  school  belonged  also  the  As- 

*  AvBBROss,  lib.  XII,  Metaphys. 

1^  Averroes,  De  A nims  Beatitudine.  Epitome  Metaph.  Tract.  IV.  Cocl. 
Rhodog.  Ant.  Lect.  lib.  Ill,  c.  2. 

'  See  M.  Hammer's  work,  cited  above,  for  a  list  of  several  Arabian  phi- 
losophers of  more  recent  date,  and  less  reputation. 
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cetics  or  Sofis  (§  255) :  and^  secondly,  the  Medabberins 
(Dialectic  philosophers,  or  reasoners),  who  took  their 
ground  on  the  positive  doctrines  of  the  Koran ;  en- 
deavoured to  explain^  on  philosophical  principles,  the 
origin  of  the  world ;  and  combated  the  Idealists '".  We 
are  not  as  yet  perfectly  acquainted  with  these  two  sects. 
A  third  likewise  is  mentioned,  that  of  Assariah,  or  fala- 
lists,  who  referred  every  thing  to  the  will  of  God. 

JetDS. 

259.  The  doctrines  of  the  Arabians  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Christian  world  principally  through  the 
medium  of  the  Jews,  who  imported  them  from  Egypt, 
where  the  sciences  had  been  prosecuted  with  great  ar- 
dour. The  Jews  themselves  took  a  prominent  part  in 
philosophical  researches,  and  were  distinguished  for  more 
than  one  phOosopher.  Of  this  number  was  Moses  Mai- 
tnomdes^:  bom  at  Cordova,  A.  D.  1139,  and  brought  up 
under  Theophail  and  Averroes,  and  inclined  to  the  study 
of  Aristotle ;  but  for  these  reasons  persecuted  by  tho 
fanatical  part  of  his  own  countrymen,  up  to  the  period  of 
his  death;  which  happened  in  1^5.  In  his  work  en- 
titled More  Nevochim  {Doctor  Perplexorum^),  he  manifests 
an  acute  and  enlightened  understanding  in  the  exposition 
of  certain  doctrines,  and  in  the  philosophical  principles 
which  he  assumes.  As  a  proof,  he  resists  his  inclination 
for  the  Arabic- Aristotelian  system  so  far  as  to  call  in 
question  many  of  its  hypothesis,  e.  g.  that  of  the  Intelli- 
gences of  the  spheres,  and  of  the  Active  Universal  Intel- 
ligence. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  during  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  the  Jews  acted  as  interpreters  between 
the  Saracens  and  the  Western  nations,  by  their  frequent 
translations  into  Hebrew  of  the  works  of  the  Arabians ; 

■  Averroes  in  Metaph.  lib.  XII,  c.  18.    Moses  Maimonidbs  More  Ne- 
▼ochim,  lib.  I,  c.  71,  p.  133—135. 
»  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Maimon. 
*  Translated  into  Latin  by  J.  Buxtorf,  IkuiL  1629,  4to. 
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which  were  re-translated  from  the  Hebrew,  (a  language 
then  better  known  than  the  Arabic),  into  Latin ;  very  im- 
perfectly indeed,  but  pretty  generally. 

%0.  The  consequence  of  this  dissemination  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  from  an  Arabian  source,  was  the 
increased  reputation  of  that  philosopher,  who  was  in  a 
manner  installed  the  sovereign  and  infallible  arbiter  of  truth 
and  falsehood  in  all  matters  of  science.  The  circle  of  the 
sciences  and  the  field  of  inquiry  was  enlarged,  new  ideas 
and  new  combinations  were  developed  to  the  advantage 
of  Dialectics,  the  exercise  of  which  they  called  forth. 
Philosophy  came  to  be  less  and  less  confounded  with  the 
sciences,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  a  place  distinct  from 
them.  One  of  the  principal  co-operating  causes  was  the 
formation  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  of  similar  insti- 
tutions in  other  cities.  Out  of  this  arose  a  sort  of  pole- 
mical contest  between  Theology  and  Philosophy,  in  which 
the  former  obtained  the  ascendancy ;  the  latter  being  de- 
pressed to  an  inferior  position,  and  a  distinction  esta- 
blished between  Theological  and  Philosophical  truths. 
To  this  succeeded  an  attempt  to  reconcile  and  associate 
the  two,  which  was  for  some  time  successful. 


Alexander  of  HcUes  and  his  Contemporaries. 

S61.  The  first  author  who  turned  to  account  the  works 
of  the  Arabians  was  Alexander  of  Hales  (AlesiusJ,  so 
called  from  a  convent  in  Gloucestershire,  and  surnamed 
Doctor  IrrefragabiUs,  Tiedemann  makes  him  the  first 
Schoolman.  He  taught  Theology  at  Paris,  and  in  his 
Summa  Theologize**  enlarged  upon  the  Manual  of  Lom- 
bardus,  (§  251),  by  a  rigorous  syllogistical  statement 
of  the  different  opinions  contained  in  his  book.  Wil^ 
Uam  of  Auvergne^    devoted  himself   to   the    statement 


o  Fen.  1475,  fol.     fs'orimb.  1481.     Ven,  1576,  4  vols.  fol. 
P  Gaillielraus  Arveraus,  and  Parisiensis,  because  bishop  of  Paris,    died 
1249.     Opera,  Ken.  1591.  fol.    AureL  1674,  2  vols.  fol. 
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and  discussion  of  philosophical  questions  respecting  Mo- 
rals and  Metaphysics,  with  less  general  views.  Vincent  of 
Beauvais'^y  in  his  books  of  reference  (Specula),  gave  a  pie* 
ture  of  the  state  of  the  Sciences  at  this  period,  particularly 
of  moral  philosophy,  and  has  enlightened  us  with  respect 
to  the  discordant  opinions  of  the  Nominalists  and  Realists. 
Michael  Scott  (was  living  at  Toledo  A.D.  1217)  trans- 
lated the  works  of  Aristotle,  De  Ccelo  et  de  Mundo,  and 
De  Animd,  as  well  as  the  Historia  NaturaUs;  according 
to  the  Arabian  arrangement :  a  labour  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  a  Jew  named  Andrew.  He  commented  on 
Aristotle,  and  availed  himself  of  his  Logic.  Robert 
drogsetestej  or  GretUheady  (Robertus  Capito),  who  taught 
at  Paris  and  Oxford,  and  died  bishop  of  Lincoln  A.  D. 
1253,  besides  other  treatises  composed  some  Commenta- 
ries on  Aristotle. 


Albert  the  Great. 

Rudolphus  Noviomagensis  de  Yitft  Alberti  M.  libb.  Ill,  Colon. 
1499,  et:  Alberti  M.  Opera  ed.  Pet.  Jammt,  Lyon,  1651,  21 
vols.  fol. 

262.  Albert  of  BoUstddty  or  the  Great,  was  the  first 
who  gave  a  decided  direction  to  the  general  tendency  in 
favour  of  the  Aristotelian  system.  He  was  born  at  Lau- 
ingen  in  Swabia,  A.  D.  1193  or  1^5,  and  studied  at 
Pavia,  where  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Dominicans, 
and  by  his  great  application  to  study,  especially  to  that 
of  Natural  History,  (a  department  then  very  generally 
neglected),  he  acquired  so  great  a  mass  of  information 
that  he  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy,  and  a  sort 
of  enchanter.  He  lived  principally  at  Cologne  and  Paris : 
in  1S60  was  made  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  but  subse- 
quently resigned  that  dignity,  in  order  to  devote  himself 


4  BeUoracensis,  died  about  1264.  Speculum  Universale,  ArgtMAAlZ,  fol. 
Speculum  quadruplex  Opera  et  stud.  Theologor.  Bened.  Duaei,  1624,  4  toIi. 
fol.  See  Vincent  de  Beaufais,  etc.,  by  Fa.  Cbph.Schlossxr,  Franef,  a.  M. 
1819,  2  vols.  8vo. 

R 
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to  study.  He  died  in  his  convent  at  Cologne  1280*  He 
was  rather  a  learned  man  and  a  compiler  of  the  works  of 
others,  than  an  original  and  profound  thinker.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  most  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  in  which 
he  makes  especial  use  of  the  Arabian  commentators,  and 
blends  the  notions  of  the  Neoplatonists  with  those  of  his 
author.  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Theology,  and  Ethics,  were 
rather  externally  cultivated  by  his  labours  than  effectually 
improved.  With  him  began  those  minute  and  tedious 
inquiries  and  disputes  respecting  Matter  and  Form,  Es- 
sence  and  Being  (Essentia  or  Quidditas  and  Eocistentia^ 
whence  subsequently  arose  the  farther  distinction  of  Esse 
EssentitB,  and  ExisteniiceJ.  Rational  Physiology  and 
Theology  are  indebted  to  him  for  many  excellent  hints. 
The  latter  science  he  treated  in  his  Summa  Theologia,  as 
well  according  to  the  plan  of  Lombardus  as  his  own. 
He  described  the  soul  as  a  toium  potestativumy  and  as- 
serted that  General  Ideas  belonged  partly  to  the  mind, 
partly  to  external  objects.  In  his  Theology  he  laboured 
to  define  our  rational  knowledge  of  the  Nature  of  Grod, 
(excluding  from  such  inquiries  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity), 
and  enlarged  upon  the  metaphysical  idea  of  Him,  as  a 
necessary  Being,  (in  whom  Essence  and  Being  are  identi- 
cal), endeavouring  to  develop  in  this  maimer  His  attri* 
butes.  These  inquiries  are  often  mixed  up  with  idle 
questions  and  dialectic  absurdities,  and  involve  abundant 
inconsistencies;  as  for  instance,  when  he  would  account 
for  the  creation  by  the  doctrine  of  Emanation,  (causaiio 
univocajf  and  nevertheless  denies  the  Emanation  of 
souls : — ^he  insists  upon  the  universal  intervention  of  the 
Deity  in  the  course  of  Nature,  and  yet  asserts  the  exist* 
ence  of  natural  causes,  defining  and  limiting  His  opera- 
tions. He  considered  Conscience  to  be  the  highest  law  of 
Reason.  All  virtue  which  is  acceptable  to  God  is  infused 
by  Him  into  the  hearts  of  men.  His  scholars  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Albertists. 
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Bonaventura. 

f  Abridged  History  of  the  Life,  Virtues,  and  Religious  System 
of  St,  Bonaventura,  etc.  Lyon,  1749,  8vo.  and:  Bonaventurss 
Opera,  Argent,  1482,  fol.  Idem :  Jussu  Pii  V,  Romce.  1588-96, 
7  vols.  fol.  (best  edition). 

263.  The  contemporary  of  Albert,  John  oiFidanxa  or 
Bonaventura*,  sumamed  Doctor  Seraphicus ;  was  pos- 
sessed of  less  extensive  learning  than  the  other/but  of 
more  talent ;  and  a  pious  frame  of  mind,  tinctured  with 
mysticism.  It  was  his  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  views 
of  Aristotle  and  the  Alexandrians.  In  his  commentary 
on  Lombardus^  he  contracts  the  sphere  of  speculation, 
and  studies  to  employ  the  principles  of  Aristotle  and  the 
Arabians,  not  so  much  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  minute 
and  idle  curiosity,  as  for  the  resolution  of  important  ques- 
tions, and  to  reconcile  opposite  opinions;  especially  in 
the  important  inquiries  respecting  Individuality  and  Free- 
will. Occasionally  he  rests  his  arguments  rather  on  the 
testimony  of  human  experience  than  that  of  theory :  for 
instance,  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  The  Supreme  Good  he  af&rms  to  be  Union  with 
the  Deity ;  by  which  alone  mankind  can  attain  a  percep- 
tion of  Truth,  and  the  enjoyment  of  happiness.  This 
leads  him  to  ascribe  "^  all  knowledge  to  niumination  from 
on  high ;  which  he  distinguishes  into  four  species  :  Exte- 
rior— Inferior — Interior — and  Superior.  He  defines  also* 
six  degrees  whereby  man  may  approximate  the  Deity; 
and  refers  to  these  six  as  many  distinct  faculties  of  the 
Soul :  an  ingenious  idea  and  copiously  detailed,  but  in  a 
great  degree  arbitrary  and  forced. 

Finding  speculation  insufficient  for  the  ideal  attainment 
of  the  Supreme  Good,  he  abandoned  himself  with  all  his 
heart  to  mysticism. 


>  Bom  at  Bagnarea  1221,  died  1274. 

t  Comment,  in  Magistrum  Sententiarum. 

«  Reductio  Ardum  ad  Theologiam. 

'  Itinerarinm  Mentis  in  Deom.    See  his  works  above. 
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.    Thomas  Aquinas. 

Thorns  Aq.  Opera  Omnia,  stud,  et  cwrk  Yinc.  Justiniani  et 
TuovuB,  Manriquez,  Ram.  1570-71 »  18  vols,  fol.,  (best  edition). 
Idem :  curi  Fratrum  ord.  praedicat.  Par.  1636-41,  23  vols.  fol. 
(containing  the  dubious  works,  but  less  correct).  Opera  Theolo- 
gica  cursL  Bern,  de  Rubeis,  Ven,  1745,  sqq.  20  vols.  4to. 

Bern,  de  Rubeis  (de'  Rossi),  Dissertatt.  Critics  et  Apolo- 
geticse  de  Crestis  et  Scriptis  ac  Doctrind  S.  Thomas  Aquinatis, 
Fenet.  1730,  fol.     Idem  (prefixed  to  the  above  edition). 

-f  A.  TouRON,  Life  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  with  an  account  of 
his  Doctrines  and  Works,  Par*  1731,  4to. 

LuD.  Carbonis  a  Costaciario  Compendium  Absolutissimum 
totius  Summse  Theologicae  S.  Thomas  Aquinatis,  Fenet.  1587, 
8vo. 

Thomas  Aquinatis  Summa  Philosophise  per  S.  Cas.  Axeman- 
NiUM.  Par.  1640,  fol. 

Summa  S.  Thomae  Hodiemis  Academiarum  Moribus  accom- 
modata,  sive  cursus  Theologiae  OperiL  Caroli  Renati  Belluart, 
UUraj.  1769,  8vo. 

Placidi  Rentz,  Philosophia  ad  Mentem  D.  Thomae  Aquinatis 
explicata.  Colon.  1723,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Pet.  Zorn,  De  Varia  Fortune  Philosophise  Thomae  Aquinatis.. 
Opusc.  Sacr.  tom.  I. 

364.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Bonaventura^  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  (or  ab  Aquino),  obtained  a  celebrity 
which  eclipsed  that  of  almost  every  writer  of  his  age. 
He  was  bom  A.  D.  1224^  in  the  castle  of  Rocea  Sicca  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples^  of  a  great  feudal  family ;  and  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  was  determined  by 
his  ardent  love  for  study  to  enter  the  order  of  the  Domini- 
cans, (1343).  The  same  attachment  to  letters  carried 
him  to  Paris,  and  to  Cologne,  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of 
Albertus,  and  caused  him  to  decHne  all  offers  of  advance-, 
ment  in  his  order,  beyond  that  oi  Definitor;  while  it  pro- 
cured him  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  Christian  philo- 
sopher of  his  century,  and  the  appellations  of  Doctor 
Universalis  and  Angelicus.  He  died  1374,  and,  as  well 
as  Bonaventura,  was  canonised.  Thomas  Aquinas  was 
endowed  with  a  genius  truly  philosophical ;  had  amassed 
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great  knowledge;  and  cherished  an  ardent  zeal  for  tte  ad- 
vancement of  rational  knowledge.     He  rendered  real  ser- 
vice to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  hy  the  pains  he  took  to 
effect  a  translation  of  the  works  in  which  it  was  contained^ 
and  by  his  commentaries  on  them.    He  was  a  Realist^,  and 
considered  the  abstract  idea  of  things  to  be  their  original 
essence.      This  system  he  endeavoured   to  place  on  a 
firmer  basis  by  extending  the  theory  of  Thought  pro- 
pounded by  Aristotle,  to  which  he  superadded  somewhat 
of  the  system  of  Plato  and  of  the  Aleximdrians.     With 
this  is  connected  his  explanation  of  the  ideas  of  Matter 
and  Form,  as  Elements  of  compound  objects.     The  in- 
tellectual Soul,  the  nature  of  which  he  discusses  after 
Aristotle's   system,   is   the    Substantial    Form    of   man, 
immaterial  and  indestructible.     But  his  meditations  were 
principally  devoted  to  the  study  of  Theology,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  reduce  to  a  systematical  form  by  enlarg- 
ing upon  its  principles  in  the  manner  of  the  Aristotelian 
and  Alexandrian  Schools.     Such  was  the  design  of  his 
Commentary  on   Lombardus,  of  his  work  Against  the 
Heathens',  and  of  his  Summa  Theologice.     The  latter  is 
the  first  attempt  at  a  complete  system  of  Theology  com- 
prehending one  of  Ethics,  and  is  enriched  with  many 
solid  and  wise  observations,  without  the  obsei'vance  of 
any   rigorous   order  in  its   details.     Its   principles   are 
not  laid  down  with  sufficient  precision,  and  the  different 
sources   of   information    are    not  clearly  distinguished. 
He  taught  that  Evil,  or  the  negation  of  Good  is  neces- 
sary to  the  completion  of  the   Universal  system,  and 
that  God  is  only  the  accidental  cause  of  it.     We  may  ob- 
serve in  this  system  (as  well  as  in  St.  Augustine,  from 
whom  he  derived  them),  many  of  the  principal  features  of 
that  of  Leibnitz  respecting  the  Divine  Government.     He 
treats  the  subject  of  Morals,  which  he  divides  into  Gene- 
ral and  Special,  in  part  according  to  the  views  of  The- 

'  The  tenns  Realist  and  Idealist  may,  in  this  treatise  be  considered  synony* 
mous :  both  are  opposed  to  Nominalist,  and  signify  a  believer  in  the  reality  of 
Generic  and  Specific  Ideas. 

s  Snmma  Catholics  Fidei  adfersus  Gentiles,  Burdig.  1664, 6vo. 
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ology,  and  partly  after  those  of  Aristotle :  and  although 
his  ideas  are  not  very  clearly  defined  or  largely  developed^ 
that  science  is  much  indebted  to  his  labours.  He  con* 
tinued  to  be  for  a  long  time  the  highest  authority  in  mat« 
ters  of  Religion  and  Philosophy,  and  had  a  large  number 
of  disciples,  (especially  among  the  Dominicans  and  Je- 
suits), who  called  themselves  by  his  name.  Among  these 
we  remark  JEgidius  CoUmna^  a  Roman,  Hertxeus  (§  ^67), 
Thomas  de  Vio  CajetanuSy  Gabr.  Velasquez,  Peirus  Hier^ 
tadus  de  Mendoza,  P.  Fanseca,  Domenic  of  Flanders 
(died  1500),  and  Fr.  Suarez  (died  1617). 


Contemporaries  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

265.  Other  contemporaries  of  Thomas  deserve  to  be 
briefly  mentioned ;  for  instance,  Petrus  Hispanus,  of  Lis- 
bon, afterwards  pope,  under  the  style  of  John  XXI» 
and  who  died  1277.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
SummulcB  Logicales,  an  abridgment  of  the  Scholastic 
Logic :  and  it  is  to  him  we  probably  owe  the  ingenious 
arrangement  of  the  difierent  forms  of  argument,  so  often 
repubhshed\  To  him  must  be  added  H.  Goethals  of 
Muda,  near  Ghent,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Henricus  Gandavensis,  sumamed  Doctor  Solemnis,  who 
became  a  professor  at  Paris,  and  died  archdeacon  of 
Toumay,  1293^.  He  was  endowed  with  great  sagacity 
of  understanding,  attached  to  the  system  of  the  Realists, 
and  blended  the  Ideas  of  Plato  with  the  formularies  of 
Aristotle :  attributing  to  the  first  a  real  existence,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Divine  Intelligence.  He  suggested  some 
new  opinions  in  Psychology,  and  detected  many  specula- 
tive errors,  without  however  suggesting  corrections  of 
them,  owing  to  the  faultiness  of  the  method  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  his  time.      He  frequently  opposed  Thomas 

*  t  JoH.  ToB.  KoHLEB»  Complete  Account  of  Pope  John  XXI,  celebrated 
ai  a  Physician  and  Philosopher  under  the  name  of  Petrus  Uispanus,  GdtHng, 
1760,  4to. 

^  Hbnr.  Gandavensis  Quodlibeta  ia  IV  libb.  Sententiar,  Par.  1518,  fol. 
Summa  Theologiaa,  ibid,  1520,  fol. 
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Aquinas  himself.  To  these  we  may  add  Richard  de 
Middktan,  (Richardus  de  Medi&  ViUdJ,  sumamed  Doc-^ 
tar  So&dtis,  FundatissimuSf  and  Copiostis,  who  died  a  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford,  A.  D.  L^OO,  and  was  a  skilful  interpre-. 
ter  of  Lombardus. 

Duns  Scotus. 

Joh.  Dunsii  Scoti  Opera  Omnia  coUecta,  recognita,  Notis  et 
Scholiis  et  Commentariis  illustrata  (ed.  Ludoy.  Wadding), 
Lugd.  1639,  12  vols.  fbl. 

HuGONis  Cavelli  Vita  Joh.  Duns  Scoti ;  prefixed  to  Quass^ 
tiones  in  Sententias,  Antwerp,  1620. — Apologia  pro  Joh.  D.  Scoto 
ad  versus  Opprobria,  Calumnias  et  Injurias  quibus  P.  Abr.  Bzovius 
eum  onerat,  Par,  1634,  12mo. 

LuD.  Wadding,  Vita  Joh.  Dmis  Scoti,  Mont,  1644, 8vo.  (Id. 
in  his  edition  above). 

MATHiEi  Veglensis  Vita  Joh.  Dunsii  Scoti,  Patav,  1671 1 
dvo.  Id. :  in  the  Thesaurus  Biog.  Bibliographicus  of  Waldau, 
part  I,  p.  75,  sqq. 

J.  G.  BoYviN,  Philosophia  Scoti,  Par.  1690,  8vo.  The  same: 
PhOosophia  quadripartiti  Scoti,  Par,  1668,  4  vols.  fol. 

Joh.  Santacrucii  Dialectica  ad  Mentem  Eximii  Magistri 
Johannis  Scoti,  Lond,  1672,  8vo. 

Fr.  Eleuth.  Abergoni  Resolutio  Doctrinae  Scoticsd,  in  qua 
c|uid  Doctor  Subtilis  circa  singulas,  quas  exagitat,  quaestiones  sen- 
tiat,  etsi  oppositum  alii  opinentur,  brevibus  ostenditur,  in  sub- 
tilium  studiosorum  gratiam,  Lugd.  1643,  8vo. 

Joh.  Duns  Scotus  (Doctor  Subtdlis)  per  Universam  Philoso- 
phiam,  Logicam,  Physicam,  Metaphysicam,  Ethicam  contra  ad-- 
versantes  defensus,  Qusestionum  novitate  amplificatus,  ac  in  tres 
tomos  divisus.  Autor  Bonavbntura  Baro,  Colon,  Agr,  1664,- 
fol. 

Joh.  Arada,  Controversiae  Theologicae  inter  S.  Thomam  et 
Scotum  super  quatuor  libros  Sententiarum,  in  quibus  pugnantes 
Sententiae  referuntur,  potiores  difRcultates  elucidantur,  et  Respon- 
siones  et  Aigumenta  Scoti  rejiciuntur.  Colon,  1620,  4to. 

JoH.  Lalehandet,  Decisiones  Philosophicse,  Monach^  1644- 
1645,  fol. 

Crisper,  Philosophia  Scholse  Scotisticse,  Aug,  Vindel,  1735  ; 
et  Theologia  Scholse  Scotisticae,  4  vols.,  thid,  1748,  fol. 

266.  John  Duns  ScotuSy  born  at  Dunston  in  Northum- 
berland (about  1275  ?),  became  a  Franciscan;  and  was  sur- 
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order.     He  had  the  perspicacity  to  detect  the  false  prin- 
ciples of  the  philosophical  system  of  his  time,  and  instead 
of  the  frivolous  distinctions  then  established,  was  desirous 
of  opening  new  paths  to  inquiry  through  the  study  of 
Nature  and  the  Languages.     Unfortunately  the  monkish 
spirit  of  the  time  repressed  his  investigations,  and  the 
influence  they  would  have  insured  to  him.     He  taught  at 
Oxford  A.  D.  1240,  and  died  \^2  or  1^4  <•     Raymond 
LuUi  {LuUus,  or  LulUus^  born  at  Palma  in  the  isle  of  Ma^ 
jorca  1^4*),  was  distinguished  in  his  mature  days  for  a 
devout  piety,  as  he  had  been  notorious  in  his  youth  for 
his  love  of  pleasure.     He  devoted  himself  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Mahometans  and  Pagans ;  pretending  to  have 
received  to  this  intent  illumination  from  above,  and  the 
gift  of  the  Great  Art  {Ars  Magna^\     His  endeavours 
not  being  as  successful  as  he  had  hoped,  he  devoted  this 
Great  Art  to  the   reformation  of  Philosophy  and  the 
Sciences.     His  art  was  nothing  more  than  a  Mechanical 
Logic,  calculated  to  solve  all  questions  without  any  study 
or  reflection  on  the  part  of  him  who  should  use  it.     He 
added  thereto  some  hints  borrowed  from  the  philosophy 
of  the  Arabians  and  the  Cabbala,  which  he  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  Christian  author  to  cultivate.     In  his 
numerous  works  and  those  of  his  School  we  frequently 
discover   more  clear   and  elevated  views   of   Morality, 
though  he  was  not  able  to  escape  canonical  censure  on 
this  head.     He  died  1315.     His  followers  (Lullists),  dis- 
seminated a  superstitious  enthusiasm,  together  with  the 
belief  he  entertained  in  the  possibility  of  making  gold  ; 
but  occasionally  struck  out  new  and  valuable  ideas.    Long 

f  See  his  Opus  Majos  ad  Clementem  IV,  Sam.  Jxbb,  Lond.  1733, fol.;  and 
the  Biographia  Britannica,  IV,  616,  sqq. 

^  Jacobi  Custerer,  De  Raimundo  Lullio  Dissertatio  in  Actis  SS.  Ant- 
werp,, torn,  V,  p.  697. — t  Pbrroquet,  Life  of  Raymond  LuUe,  Vendome,  1667, 
8vo. 

Raymuodi  LuUi  Opera  Omnia,  ed.  Salzinqer,  Mogunt,  1721 — 42, 10  vols, 
fol.  £t:  Opera  ea  qus  ad  Inventam  ab  ipso  Artem  Universalem  pertinent, 
Argent.  1598,  8vo. 

See  also  J.  H.  AltstXdtii  Clavis  Artis  LuUians  et  Verse  Logics,  Argent, 
1609,  8vo. ;  and  Bruck.  Hist.  Phil,  p.  1353,  sqq. 

He  obtained  the  appellation  of  Doctor  lUuminatissimus. 
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after  his  death  the  Ars  Magna  of  Raymond  Lulli  found 
admirers  among  men  of  talent,  (e.  g«  Giordano  Bruno). 
At  tliis  period  also  appeared  Petrus  cUfApono  (ovAbano), 
near  Padua,  born  1250,  died  1315  or  1316;  a  physician, 
attached  to  the  Arabian  doctrines,  and  author  of  a  book 
entitled.  Conciliator  Differentiarum  PhilosopMcarum  et 
Pruecipue  Medicorum^: — ^and  Arnold  de  VManova^  who 
died  in  1312,  a  zealous  fellow-labourer  with  the  former, 
and  inclined  to  the  opinions  of  Raymond  LuUi  ^. 

FOURTH  PERIOD  OF  THE  SCHOLASTIC  DOC- 
TRINE. 

Ill*  Disputes  between  the  Nominalists  and  Realists  re- 
newed by  Occam,  in  which  the  former  gain  ground,  {From 
the  Fourteenth  Century  to  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth.) 

270.  About  the  close  of  this  century  a  man  of  great  merit 
contributed  much  to  the  downfal  of  Realism,  and  the  ces- 
sation of  these  endless  logical  disputes,  by  resolving  diffi- 
culties after  a  clearer  and  more  precise  manner,  and  esta- 
bUshing  the  foundations  of  a  more  exact  knowledge  of 
properties  of  the  Object  and  Subject.  This  was  G.  Du- 
rand  de  St.  Pourgain^.  He  was  at  first  a  Thomist,  but 
subsequently  became  a  candid  adversary  of  that  School™. 

Occam. 

JoH.  Salaberti  Philosophia  Nominalium  vindicata,  or,  Logica 
in  Nominalium  Via,  Lut.  Par.  1651,  8vo.  (very  scarce).  Some 
extracts  are  to  be  found  in  Cramer,  Continuation  of  Bossuet, 
VII,  p.  867. 

Ars  Rationis  ad  Mentem  Nominalium,  Oxf.  1673,  12mo. 

GuiL.  Occam,  Quaestiones  et  Decisiones  in  IV  libb.  Sententiar. 
Lugd.  1495,  fol.  Centiloquium  Theologicum,  ibid.  1496,  fol. 
Summa  Totius  Logicae,  Par.  1488  r  Oxf.  1675,  8vo. 

i  Ven.  1471^1483,  fol.  His  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  QuartaUckrift  of 
Camzler  and  Meissnbr,  second  year,  No.  IV,  fasc.  I. 

^  Opera  Omnia  cum  Nio.  Taurellii  Annotatt,  Bas.  1685,  fol. 

*  Durandtts  de  Sancto  Forciano,  Doctor  Retolutiuinnu,  born  in  Aavergne ; 
bishop  of  Meaux.    Died  1332. 

"*  Laumoii  Syllabus  Rationum,  quibus  Durandi  causa  Defenditur,  in  0pp., 
torn.  I,  p.  1 .     See  his  Comment,  in  Magistr.  Sentent.  Par.  1508. 
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271.  WilUam  of  Occam  (or  Ockham),  an  Englishman, 
born  in  Surrey,  and  sumamed  Doctor  Singularis,  Invi^ 
cibilis  et  VenerabUis  InceptoTy  a  disciple  of  Scot,  and, 
like  him,  a  Franciscan;  began  a  new  era  in  philoso- 
phy and  history  by  his  talents,  and  the  courage  with 
which  he  opposed  himself  most  zealously  to  the  despotism 
of  the  prevailing  dogmata.  He  was  a  teacher  at  Paris  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  having  de- 
fended the  rights  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  emperor 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  Pope,  died,  persecuted  but 
not  subdued,  at  Munich  in  1347  or  1343.  He  proposed  to 
effect  no  more  by  his  Logic  than  a  better  demonstration 
of  common  opinions ;  refused  to  submit  implicitly  to  au- 
thority ;  and  closely  following  the  principles  of  more  ra- 
tional Dialectics,  and  in  particular  the  dictum  that^ 
Entia  non  sunt  muUiplicanda  prceter  necessitcUem :  he  de- 
monstrated the  absurdity  of  Realism ;  refuted  it  in  a  va- 
riety of  particulars,  and  directed  the  attention  of  others 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists.  He  denied  that  Ideas 
had  any  other  real  existence  than  what  they  possess  in 
the  understanding,  by  which  they  are  contemplated ;  be- 
cause such  an  hypothesis  is  not  necessary  either  for  the 
purposes  of  science  or  philosophy,  and  because  it  leads 
to  extravagant  consequences:  on  the  contrary,  such  Ideas 
are  the  Jlgmenta  of  the  mind  itself  by  the  process  of  Ab- 
straction, which  it  employs  to  designate  classes  of  ex- 
ternal objects  °.  He  did  but  sketch  the  principles  of  a 
philosophy  afterwards  completed;  but  his  labours  suf- 
ficed to  withdraw  the  attention  of  his  followers  from  the 
all-engrossing  question  of  the  principle  of  Individuality ^ 
and  directed  them  rather  to  the  acquirement  of  fresh 
knowledge.  In  his  theory  of  knowledge,  Occam  receded 
still  farther  from  the  opinions  of  the  Realists,  and  by 
maintaining  that  Thought  was  Subjective,  afforded  a 
greater  handle  to  Scepticism  and  Empiricism  than  pos- 
sibly he  himself  might  have  intended.  Though  too  ab- 
solutely laid  down,  such  a  proposition,  was,  nevertheless, 

"  Commeat  in  Lib.  I,  3,  QuBSt.  4  and  8. 
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in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  serviceable  to  the 
cause  of  philosophy.  William  of  Occam,  by  controvert- 
ing established  Dogmata,  by  his  Scepticism,  and  by  the 
new  ideas  he  started,  impaired  the  authority  of  ex- 
isting principles,  and  gave  occasion  to  more  extended 
inquiries.  On  the  same  ground,  be  endeavoured,  in  The- 
ology, to  circumscribe  the  subjects  of  investigation,  and 
rejected  the  estabUshed  Scholastic  proofs  of  the  Exist- 
tence.  Unity,  and  Omnipotence  of  the  Divinity ;  as  also 
of  His  Wisdom ;  asserting  that  all  these  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  Rehgion  alone.  Nevertheless,  he  departed 
so  far  from  his  own  principles  as  to  ofier  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God,  derived  from  the  preservation  of  all 
things  in  their  original  state ;  asserting  that  for  such  pre- 
servation some  active  efficient  cause  must  be  assigned, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  the  First  Creative  Principle. 
With  respect  to  the  possibility  of  forming  an  adequate 
idea  of  God,  he  offers  many  excellent  observations,  but 
not  altogether  conclusive.  In  Psychology  he  threw  out 
some  ingenious  notions  respecting  the  Soul,  the  diversity 
of  its  faculties,  and  their  relations  to  their  objects.  He 
refuted  at  length  the  hypothesis  of  Objective  Images 
(Species);  up  to  this  time  regarded  as  necessary  to  a 
theory  of  Perception  and  Thought.  On  many  points 
Occam  adhered  to  the  opinions  of  his  master,  Scotus ; 
for  instance,  respecting  Free-will,  and  the  origin  of  Moral 
distinctions  in  the  Will  of  God. 

Opponents  of  NotninaU&m. 

^2.  Occam  in  his  turn  was  opposed  by  the  partisans 
of  ReaUsm,  though  in  a  much  more  feeble  manner,  and 
among  others  by  his  fellow-student  Walter  Burleigh  ^^ 
Burlcetu  {Doctor Planus  et  Perspicuus),  bom  1275 ;  at  first 
a  professor  in  England,  then  at  Paris,  and  lastly  at  Ox- 
ford, and  who  died  about  1337.     The  debates  between 

P  He  composed  Commentaries  on  Aristotle  and  a  Biography  of  the  Philoso- 
phen :  De  Vit&  et  Moribui  Philosophoram  et  Poetaram,  Colon.  1427,  4to. 
"Nurmnh,  1777,  reprinted.    See  Hevhanh,  Acta  Philos.,  No.  14»  p.  282,  sqq. 
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the  two  schools  appear  now  to  have  been  mainly  confined 
to  oral  disputation.  With  regard  to  the  writings  of 
Thomas  de  BradwarcUne^  and  ThonuM  de  Strasburg', 
we  need  only  remark  that  the  former  resisted  the  ten- 
dency to  Pelagianism  contained  in  the  theory  of  Scotus, 
and  the  second  did  but  reproduce  what  had  been  already 
taught  by  i^gidius  Colonna.  Mardlius  of  Inghen^  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  moderate  ReaUst,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Occam  and  Scotus,  as  respected  the  theory 
of  Volition. 

NomintiUsts. 

273.  The  most  celebrated  Nominalists  who  succeeded^ 
were  John  Buridan  and  Peter  D'AiUy.  John  Buridan  of 
Bethune,  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Paris  S 
was  looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  adversaries  of  Realism,  and  distinguished 
himself  also  by  his  rules  for  finding  the  Middle  Term  in 
Logic;  a  species  of  contrivance  denominated  by  some 
the  Ass^s  Bridge  ;  as  well  as  by  his  inquiries  concerning 
Free-will,  wherein  he  approached  the  principles  of  De- 
terminatism  ^,  maintaining  that  we  necessarily  prefer  the 
greater  of  two  goods.  As  for  the  celebrated  Illustration, 
which  bears  his  name,  of  an  Ass  dying  for  hunger  between 
two  bundles  of  hay,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  writings. 

4  Of  Hertfield ;  died  archbishop  of  Canterbury  1339.  Wrote  De  Cau8&  Dei 
contra  Felagium  et  de  Virtute  Causarum  lib.  Ill,  ed.  Henr.  Savilb,  Land, 
1618,  fol.  Thomas  de  Bradvrardine  was  also  celebrated  for  his  Mathematical 
works. 

'  Thomas  Argentinensis,  died  prior-general  of  the  order  of  the  Hermits  of 
St.  Augustine,  A.  D.  1357 :  composed  Comment  in  Magistr.  Sententianim, 
Argent.  1490,  fol. 

"  Sumamed  Ingenwu:  He  taught  at  Paris  and  Heidelberg,  which  latter 
university  he  helped  to  form.  Died  1396.  He  composed  Commentt.  in  IV 
libb.  Sententiarum,  Hagen,  1497,  fol. 

Dan.  Lud.  Wundt,  Commentatio  Historica  de  Marsilio  ab  Inghen,  primo 
Universitatis  Heidelberg.  Rectore  et  Professore,  HeideU),  1775,  870.  Ilie 
same,  in  the  Thesaurus  Biog.  et  Bibliographicus  of  Waldau. 

'  In  the  year  1 358  he  was  still  living  at  Paris. 

"  See  his  Quaestiones  in  X  libb.  Etbicomm  Aristot.  ParU,  1489,  fol.;  Orf, 
1637,  4to.  Qusst.  in  Polit.  Arist.  ibid.  1500,  fol.;  Compendium  Logicc, 
Vgn.  1499,  fol.    Summula  de  Dialectic^,  Paris,  1487,  fol.  See  Batle's  Diet. 
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Peier  D'Ailli/,  a  cardinal  (died  1425) ',  assisted  to  matk 
still  more  broadly  the  limits  between  Theology  and  Phi- 
losophy»  and  opposed  the  abuses  of  the  Scholastic  system. 
His  opinions  respecting  the  degree  of  certainty  belonging 
to  human  knowledge,  and  his  examination  of  the  proofs 
advanced  of  the  existence  and  unity  of  God  deserve  par- 
ticular attention  7.  The  other  partisans  and  supporters 
of  Nominalism  were  Robert  Holcoiy  an  Englishman  (died 
1349),  Gregory  of  RinUni*,  Richard  Suuset  (or  Steins- 
head),  an  Englishman  and  a  Cistercian  monk  (taught  at 
Oxford  about  1860),  Henry  of  Oyta,  and  Henry  of  He8se\ 
Nicolas  Oramus  ^  Matihew  of  Cracow  "^^  and  Gabriel  Biet, 
who  died  1495,  and  was  the  author  of  a  brief  and  lumi- 
nous  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Occam  ^.  Almost  all 
were  celebrated  as  professors,  and  men  of  cultivated 
parts,  but  without  any  true  philosophical  talent,  though 
Henry  of  Hesse  distinguished  himself  by  some  discoveries 
in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

274f.  Up  to  this  time  the  disputes  between  the  two 
sects  continued  to  be  pursued  with  the  like  animosity, 
and  with  equal  admixture  on  both  sides  of  human  pas- 
sions. Though  Nominalism  had  been  proscribed  at 
Paris  *,  it  nevertheless  made  good  its  groimd,  and  even 

*  Peter  de  Alliaco,  styled  AquUa  GalUir,  bom  1350  at  Compiegne :  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Paris,  1389,  bishop  of  Puy  and  Cambrai,  and  finally 
a  cardinal. 

f  Petri  de  Alliaco  Cardinalis  Cameracensis  Vita,  by  Dupin,  in  1st  vol. 
of  Opp.  Gebsoni,  p.  37. 

Petui  de  Alliaco  Queationes  super  lY  libb.  Sententianim,  ilr^.  1490,  fol. 

*  Greg.  Ariminensis,  died  at  Vienna  1358.  A  distinguished  divine,  and 
general  of  the  Augustine  order. 

>  Both  Germans ;  the  latter  died  1397. 

^  Or  Oiesmius,  died  bishpp  of  Lisieuz,  1382. 

'  Or  Chrocbove,  in  Pomerania,  died  1410. 

*  Bom  at  Spires,  provost  of  Aurach,  and  professor  of  theology  and  philoso- 
phy at  Tubingen. 

Epitome  et  Coliectarium  super  IV  libb.  Sententiar.  Tub.  1495,  2  vols.  fol. : 
Epitome  Scripti  Guil.  Occam  Circa  duos  Priores  Sententianim. 

HiEBOH.  WicoAND  BiEL,  Diss.  (prss.  Gottlieb  Wernsdobf)  de  Gab. 
BiBL  celeberriroo  Papista  Antipapista,  Viteb,  1719,  4to. 

<  In  1339,  1040,  1409,  1473. 
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giuned  from  day  to  day  fresh  adherents;  nay,  it  more 
than  once  obtained,  even  at  Paris,  as  well  as  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Germany,  the  pre-eminence,  but  without  com- 
pletely defeating  the  opposite  party.  The  same  scenes 
were  perpetually  acting  on  both  these  theatres  of  conten- 
tion :  the  nature  of  Ideas  not  being  the  only  point  of  dis- 
pute, but  combined  with  a  complete  diversity  of  opinions 
in  general.  On  the  part  of  the  Nominalists  might  be 
noticed  the  gradual  increase  of  a  spirit  of  independence, 
and  a  tendency  to  more  liberal  principles,  though  asserted 
by  very  imperfect  philosophical  Methods.  This  spirit 
especially  manifested  itself  in  opposition  to  the  theses  of 
the  Idealist  Nicolas  ofAufricuria  (bachelor  of  Theology  at 
Paris,  1348),  and  of  John  de  Mercuria  (about  the  same 
year '),  yet  eventually  proved  abortive,  and  the  customary 
opinions  of  the  age  resumed  their  sway. 

S75.  The  ultimate  consequence  of  these  repeated  dis- 
cussions was  a  diminution  of  the  credit  and  influence  of 
the  Scholastic  system,  and  at  the  same  time  a  diminished 
regard  for  philosophy,  especially  for  Logic,  of  which  in 
his  time  Gerson  already  saw  reason  to  complain;  and 
this  induced  a  disposition  to  Mysticism,  arising  out  of  a 
feeling  of  disgust  ftr  unmeaning  verbal  disputes.  Mysti- 
cism was  accordingly  preached  with  ardour  by  John  Taun 
levj  who  died  at  Strasburg  1361,  and  more  especially 
by  the  celebrated  John  CharUer  de  Gerson  of  Rheims, 
bom  1363,  the  disciple  of  Peter  D*Ailly,  and  his  suc- 
cessor as  chancellor  of  Paris,  in  1395;  died  almost  in 
exile  in  14^,  at  Lyon.  He  devoted  his  principal  atten- 
tion to  discussing  the  obligations  of  Practical  Christianity, 
which  procured  for  him  the  appellation  of  Doctor  Chris- 
tiamssimus;  and  reduced  all  philosophy  to  a  mystical 
doctrine  which  he  founded  entirely  on  the  occult  impres- 
sions of  Inspiration*.  He  nevertheless  opposed  himself 
to  enthusiastic  extravagancies,  retaining  the  use  of  Logic, 


'  See  BouLAY,  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  torn.  IV,  p.  308,  sqq. 
V  De  Mystic^.  Theol.  Consideratt.  II. 
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and  employing  it  after  a  new  method  ^.  Next  to  him  we 
must  place  Nicolas  de  Clemange  (de  Clemangis)^  a  cou- 
rageous thinker;  who  opposed  the  narrow  subtilties  of 
the  Schools  *.  He  was  rector  of  the  university  of  Paris 
(K)93),  and  died  about  1440.  But  the  man  who»  as  a 
religious  writer,  possessed  the  greatest  influence  in  his 
own  and  succeeding  ages  was  Thomas  Hamerken  (Malleo- 
lus), styled  Thomas  d  Kempis  ^^  from  the  name  of  a  vil- 
lage^  Kempen,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  where 
he  was  born  A.  D.  1380.  He  died  1471.  Another 
eminent  mystic*  was  John  Wessely  sumamed  Gansford,  or 
Goesevot  (Goose-foot)^,  styled  by  his  contemporary  ad- 
mirers Lux  mundi  et  meigister  contracUctionum,  He  was 
at  first  a  Nominalist,  and  an  opponent  of  the  dogmatism 
of  the  Schoolmen.  The  same  dislike  of  the  same  system 
may  be  observed  in  the  Natural  Theology  o{  Raymond  de 
Sabonde  (or  Sebunde),  who  taught  at  Toulouse  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  about  I436.  He  as- 
serted that  man  has  received  from  the  Almighty  two 
books,  wherein  he  may  discover  the  important  facts 
which  concern  his  relation  to  his  Creator,— namely,  the 
book  of  Revelation  and  that  of  Nature:  the  latter  he 
affirmed  to  be  the  most  universal  in  its  contents,  and 
the  most  perspicuous.  He  endeavoured  by  specious 
rather  than  solid  arguments  to  deduce  the  theology  of 
his  age,  even  in  its  more  peculiar  doctrines,  from  the 

^  Centilogium  de  Conceptibus,  liber  de  Modis  Sis^nificandi  et  de  Concordia 
Metaphys.  cum  Logicll. 

J.  G.  Engelhaiidti  Commentationes  de Gersonio Mystico,  parti,  £r/.  1822, 
4to. 

Genonis  Opera,  Bus.  1488,  vol.  Ill,  fol. ;  ed.  £dm.  Richer,  Paris,  1606, 
fol.,  et  LuD.  Elliss  Dupin,  Antoerp,  1766,  5  vols.  fol. 

'  Opera  ed.  Jo.  Mart.  Lvdius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1613,  4to. 

^  Especially  by  his  well-known  book  De  Imitatione  Christi.  A  good  edition 
of  his  Works  by  Sommel,  Antwerp.  1600 — 1607,  4to. 

*  [The  terms  Myttie  and  Mysticism  are  used  in  the  present  work  in  a 
semewhat  restricted  and  peculiar  sense.     TransL] 

>  Bom  at  Groningen,  1409 ;  died  1489.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with 
his  contemporary,  the  Nominalist,  John  Bvrchard  von  Wessel.  See  Gotze, 
Comment,  de  J.  Wesselo,  Lut.  1719,  4to.  J.  Wesselii  Opera,  ed.  Lyoiv9, 
Amst,  1717,  4to. 
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contemplation  of  Nature  and  of  Man*  His  attempt 
deserved,  for  its  just  observations  on  many  subjects,  es- 
pecially on  Morals,  greater  success  than  it  met  with ; 
until  Montaigne  directed  to  it  the  attention  of  his  con- 
temporaries °. 

Ohservation.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  minute  account 
should  have  been  rendered  of  the  respective  opinions,  in  detail,  of 
each  Schoolman ;  involved  as  they  are  in  endless  disputes  and 
distinctions  respecting  the  same  subjects : — Such  a  specification, 
if  it  had  been  possible,  would,  in  an  abridgment  like  the  present, 
have  been  superfluous.  The  Sentences  of  Lombardus  and  the 
works  of  Aristotle  were  the  constant  subjects  of  their  discussions 
from  the  time  of  Albert  the  Ghreat ;  respecting  which  their  com- 
mentaries and  disquisitions  were  as  minute  as  they  were  volu- 
minous and  unprofitable. 

^  Montaigne  has  translated,  under  the  title  of  Natural  Theology,  his  Liber 
Creaturarum  sive  Naturae.  The  Latin  editions  are  Francof,  1635,  and  Amstel, 
1761.    See  Montaigoe's  Observations  in  his  Essays,  L.  II,  c.  12. 
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MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  SCHOLASTIC  SYSTEM  OPPOSED  BY  A  RETURN 
TO,  AND  BY  NEW  COMBINATIONS  OF,  FORMER 
SYSTEMS  PHILOSOPHY. 

From  the  Fifteenth  Century  to  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth. 

276.  The  exclusive  system  we  have  been  considering 
which^  grounded  in  authority,  pretended  to  establish  a 
philosophy  maintained  by  logical  definitions  and  com- 
binations, contained  within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own 
destruction.  The  disputes  of  the  two  adverse  sects  into 
which  its  supporters  were  subdivided,  gradually  loosened 
its  hold  on  the  public  mind,  and  the  Nominalists  in  the  end 
openly  attacked  its  authority ;  so  that  men  became  more 
and  more  awakened  to  the  necessity  (though  as  yet  im- 
perfectly understood),  of  consolidating  Science,  and 
strengthening  its  foundations,  by  a  more  accurate  and 
renewed  observation  of  Nature,  and  by  increased  study 
of  the  Languages.  The  party  of  the  Mystics  especially, 
animated  as  they  were  by  a  more  profound  sentiment  of 
zeal,  religious  and  moral,  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
meagre  and  pedantic  forms,  which  were  as  yet  their  only 
support.  Nevertheless  it  was  from  another  quarter  that 
the  revolution  was  destined  to  commence. 

^77.  The  human  mind  had  too  long  lost  the  true  path 
of  Science,  to  be  able  immediately  to  recover  it.  In 
consequence  of  its  long  subjection  to  prescriptive  ideas, 

s2 
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we  find  that  it  continued  for  some  time  to  labour  to  un- 
ravel the  consequences  of  those  it  had  inherited,  rather 
than  apply  itself  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  inquiry — the 
principles  of  Knowledge,  and  of  its  own  operations. 
From  want  of  skill  to  detect  the  concatenation  of  different 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  from  the  habit  of  confounding 
notions  derived  from  very  different  sources,  the  human 
mind  was  unable  to  discover  the  faultiness  of  its  own  me- 
thod, and  the  influence  of  the  old  system  was  necessarily 
prolonged.  Other  circumstances  contributed  to  the  same 
result :  the  inveterate  reverence  for  Aristotle*s  authority 
— the  want  of  real  and  accurate  knowledge — the  bad 
Taste  of  the  age,  and  the  low  state  of  Classical  learning — 
added  to  the  redoubtable  authority  of  the  Papal  Hierar- 
chy, and  the  jealous  zeal  with  which  the  guardians  of  the 
ancient  Dogmatism  protected  their  errors  ; — all  these 
auxiliary  circumstances  long  continued  to  make  it  difficult 
to  shake  off  the  intolerable  yoke,  against  which  some 
bolder  spirits  had  already  begun  to  rebel. 

278.  Nevertheless  certain  political  events  in  Europe 
gradually  prepared  the  way,  though  at  first  distantly,  for 
a  complete  change  in  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion,— shook  the  supports  of  the  old  philosophy ;  and,  by 
ultimately  destroying  it,  helped  to  produce  a  revolution  in 
the  literary  world,  rich  in  important  consequences.  These 
were :  The  Crusades — The  Invention  of  Printing — ^The 
Conquest  of  Constantinople — The  discovery  of  the  New 
World — and  the  Reformation ;  with  the  direct  or  indirect 
results  of  these  events ;  such  as  the  formation  of  a  Middle 
Class  of  citizens — the  influence  acquired  by  public  opinion 
— the  increase  of  the  Temporal  at  the  expense  of  the 
Spiritual  Power — the  consolidation  of  civil  authority  on 
firmer  and  better-established  bases — the  advancement  of 
experimental  knowledge  and  the  sciences — the  acquisition 
of  models  for  imitation  and  sources  of  instruction  in  the  re- 
covery of  the  authors  of  antiquity — and,  lastly,  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  the  languages  of  Modem 
Europe.    The  human  mind  became  sensible  of  its  need  of 
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instruction  and  of  the  imperfection  of  its  present  systems^ 
and  demanded  a  better  philosophy ;  but^  too  weak  as  yet 
to  support  itself  without  such  assistance^  it  leaned  upon 
the  authors  of  antiquity  for  guidance  and  support.  The 
cultivation  of  this  study  brought  with  it  an  improved 
spirit  of  refinement  and  moral  improvement,  and  at  the 
same  time  showed  by  reflection  the  evils  of  that  state  of 
mental  subjugation  to  which  so  many  centuries  of  man- 
kind had  been  reduced^  and  awakened  in  those  who  pro- 
secuted it  a  desire  to  Uberate  themselves  from  such 
thraldom. 

279.  At  the  same  time  that  these  circumstances  from 
without  operated,  or  contributed  to  operate,  so  great  a 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  Philosophy,  a  strong  disposition 
prevailed  among  many  to  derive  all  true  knowledge  and 
wisdom  from  no  other  source  but  Revelation ;  and,  con- 
sequently, to  the  devout  study  of  the  Bible  was  added 
also  a  Cabbalistical  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  appears  to 
have  been  derived  by  the  Fathers  from  the  Jews ;  and 
which  was  in  part  kept  alive  and  recommended  by  the 
constant  disputes  and  uncertainties  of  a  vast  number  of 
contending  sects,  into  which  the  Philosophical  world  was 
soon  divided. 

280.  The  consequence  of  all  these  different  causes  was 
that  a  variety  of  systems  of  greater  or  less  validity  began 
to  prevail;  knowledge  was  cultivated  and  improved; — 
the  limited  horizon,  which  before  bounded  the  views  of 
all,  was  enlarged :  some  of  the  Grecian  systems  of  phi- 
losophy were  cultivated  and  adopted;  discussions  were 
set  on  foot  with  regard  to  their  respective  merits,  and  the 
attempt  was  made  to  combine  them  (either  partially  or 
entirely) ;  and  to  reconcile  them  with  Christianity.  The 
systems  themselves  were  consequently  submitted  to  ex- 
amination, attempts  were  made  to  extend  the  dominion  of 
Science,  more  especially  in  the  department  of  Natural 
History  (as  yet  so  imperfectly  cultivated),  though  ac- 
companied with  a  thirst  for  occult  and  mysterious  science. 
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Lastly  came  the  desire  to  combine  in  one  system  not  only 
Theology  and  Philosophy,  but  in  like  manner  to  unite  the 
Intellectual  and  Experimental  theories ; — the  doctrines  of 
Plato  and  those  of  Aristotle. 


Revival  of  Greek  literature  in  Italy :  with  its 
immediate  consequences. 

^1.  When  the  Greeks,  who  had  always  retained  a 
certain  degree  of  attachment  for  letters,  derived  from 
their  renowned  ancestors,  (§  253),  came  to  solicit  in  Italy 
assistance  against  the  Turks ;  and,  after  the  capture  of 
Constantinople,  sought  there  a  safer  residence  than  in 
their  own  country,  they  brought  with  them  a  rich  fiind  of 
various  arts  and  literary  treasures,  and  infused  a  new 
energy  into  the  minds  of  the  Western  nations,  who  were 
already  in  a  state  to  profit  by  such  acquisitions  *•  Among 
these  precious  remains  of  Ancient  Greece  were  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  in  their  original  form: 
the  knowledge  of  which  was  presently  disseminated 
through  Europe  with  remarkable  celerity.  The  Greeks 
who  respectively  supported  the  two  systems  of  those 
great  philosophers,  (such  as  George  Gemisthus  Pletho  ^ 

*  To  this  age  belong  the  poets  Dante  Alighieri,  Petrarca,  and  Boccaccio,  who 
contributed  much  to  the  general  diffusion  of  a  literary  taste,  though  not  im- 
mediately and  directly  to  that  of  philosophy. 

For  the  learned  Greeks  who  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  revival 
of  Classical  literature,  {Emmanuel  ChryeiAorat,  Th,  Gaia,  George  of  Tr^i- 
Bond,  John  Argyropului,  etc.),  see  Humphr.  Hodius,  De  Gmcis  illustribus 
Liogue  Or.  Literarumque  Humaniorum  restauratoribus,  Lond,  1742,  Svo. 
Heeren,  Hist,  of  the  Study  of  Class.  Lit.  Chph.  Fr.  Bornbr,  De  Doctis 
Hominibus  Grscis  Literarum  Grrcarum  in  Italia  restauratoribus,  Ups.  1750, 
Svo.     Chfu.  Meiners,  Biography  of  celebrated  Men. 

»  Of  Constantinople :  came  to  Florence  1438. 

Geo.  Gemisthi  Plethonis,  De  Platonics  atque  Aristotelics  Philosophise 
Differentia,  Gr.,  Ven.  1540,  4to. 

Among  his  Philosophical  Works :  was 

Libellus  de  Fato,  ejusd.  et  Bessarionis  Epist.  Amoeboeae  de  eod.  Argumento 
cum  Vers.  Lat.  H.  S.  Reimari,  Lvgd.  Bat.  1722,  8vo.  De  IV  Virtutib. 
Cardinalib.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Adr.  Occome  interprete,  Bas,  1522,  8vo.,  et  al.  De 
Virtutibus  et  Vitiis,  Gr.  Lat.  ed.  Ed.  Fawconer,  Oxon.  1752,  8vo.  See 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  torn.  X,  p.  741. 
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on  the  one  side,  a  partisan  of  the  Neoplatonic  doctrine ; 
and  on  the  other  George  ScholariuSy  subsequently  called 
GemuuUuSf  Theodore  Gaza^,  and  more  especially  George 
of  TrebUond^i  all  Aristotelians),  engaged  in  a  warm  dis- 
pute respecting  the  merits  of  their  favourite  systems*, 
which  it  required  all  the  moderation  of  cardinal  Bessa- 
rion  ^  in  any  degree  to  temper. 


Attack  on  the  Scholastic  System. 

282.  The  first  result  of  all  these  circumstances  was  a 
conflict  with  the  Scholastic  system,  which,  besides  the 
inherent  causes  of  its  barbarous  style,  bad  taste,  and  nar- 
row views,  was  occasioned  also  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
the  great  difference  between  the  Aristotelian  theory  as 
taught  in  the  Schools,  and  the  same  as  it  was  discovered 
to  exist  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  himself*  The  philolo- 
gists Hermolaus  Barbarus^^  the  translator  of  Aristotle,  of 
ThemistiuSy  and  Dioscorides,  and  Angelus  PoUtianus^y 
were  the  first  to  enter  the  Usts  with  its  champions :  Lau- 
rentius   Fallacy  and  Rodolph  Agricola^  the  German,  en- 

e  Came  into  Italy  about  1430;  died  about  1478.  He  was  born  atThessa- 
louica. 

^  Born  1395,  in  the  isle  of  Crete ;  professor  of  Greek  literature  in  various 
places  in  Italy ;  died  1484  or  86. 

Besides  several  commentaries,  he  wrote  the  dissertation  styled,  Comparatio 
Aristotelis  et  Platonis,  Vtn,  1523,  8vo. 

'  On  this  subject  see  a  Dissert,  of  Boivin  in  the  Mem.  of  the  Acad,  of 
Inscript.,  torn.  II.  p.  775,  sqq. 

See  his  work:  In  Calumniatorem  Platonis  libb.  IV,  Ven,  1503  et  1516, 
directed  against  the  Aristotelians.  Ejusd. :  Epist.  ad  Mich.  Apostolicum  de 
Prsstantift  Platonis  pras  Aristotele,  etc.,  Gr.  c.  vers.  Lat.  Mem.  de  TAcad. 
des  Inscript.,  tom.  Ill,  p.  303. 

'  Bom  in  1395,  at  Trebisond,  came  to  Florence  in  1438,  died  in  1472. 

f  Hermolao  Barbaro,  of  Venice  ;  bom  1454,  died  1493. 

^  Properly  Angelo  Ambrogini,  or  Cino  \  sumamed  Po/ittano :  born  at  Monte 
Pulciano  1454  ;  died  1494. 

'  Lorenzo  Valla  of  Rome ;  born  1408,  died  1457. 

Ijauientii  Vallas  Opera,  Ba»U,  1543,  fol.  De  Dialectic^  contra  Aristote- 
leos.  Venet,  1499,  fol.  De  Voluptate  et  Vero  Bono  libb.  Ill,  BatiL  1519,  4to. 
De  Libero  Arbitrio,  ibid,  1518,  4to. 

^  Rudolph  Husmann  or  Hausmann;  born  at  Bafflen,  near  Grbningeo, 
1443,  died  1485. 
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deavoured,  by  removing  the  rubbish  with  which  the  field 
of  Dialectics  was  encumbered^  to  render  them  more  avail- 
able for  useful  purposes:  then  succeeded  H>  Cornelius 
Agrippa  of  Netteslieim  (see  §  287),  Ulrich  von  Htdten\ 
Erasmus"*,  and  his  friend  J,  L,  Fives '^f  Philip  Melaneh^ 
than  (§  292),  Jacobus  Faber^,  Marius  Nizolius^,  Jac,  Sa^ 
doletus^,  and  Jac.  Acoatius^,  The  methods  pursued  by 
these  learned  men  in  their  attacks  on  the  system  of  the 
Schools  were  very  dissimilar,  according  to  the  different 
lights  in  which  they  viewed  that  system,  and  the  different 
objects  which  engrossed  their  attention. 


Renewal  of  Hie  Ancient  Systems. 

283.  In  consequence  of  these  pursuits  the  systems  of 
the  Grecian  and  Arabian  philosophers  were  brought  into 
discussion,  and  the  opposition  to  the  Scholastic  system 
reinforced.  The  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  the 
first  which  thus  regained  their  place ;  (the  sort  of  know- 
ledge then  cultivated  favouring  their  reception);  and,  sub- 

RuDOLPHi  AoRfcoLJE  De  Inventioae  Dialectic^  lib.  Ill,  Colon,  1527, 
4to.  Ejusd. :  Lucubrationes,  Batil,  1518,  4to.;  et  Opera,  cuii  Alardi,  Colon, 
1539,  2  vols.  fol. 

1  Born  1488,  died  1523.  Opera  (ed.  Munch)  torn.  I—V,  Berol,  1821-5, 
8vo. 

"  Desiderius  Erasmus,  born  at  Rotterdam  1467,  died  1536. 

Des.  Erasmi  Dialogi  et  Encomium  Moris.  Opera  ed.  Clebicus,  Lond, 
1703,  11  vols.  fol. 

"  Born  at  Valencia  1492,  died  1540. 

LuDovici  VivES  De  Causis  Corruptarum  Artiam,  Antverp,  1531 ;  and,  De 
Initiis,  Sectis  et  Laudibus  Philosophie.  Idem :  De  Animft  et  Vitll  libb.  Ill, 
Ba$.  1538.     Opera,  Basil,  1555,  2  vols.  fol. 

^  J.  Lefevre,  of 'Staples  in  Picardy  ;  died  1537. 

P  Of  Bersello;  died  1540. 

J  AC.  NisoLii  Antibarbarus,  seu  de  Veris  Principiis  et  Ver&  Ratione  Pbiloso- 
phandi  contra  Pseudo-Philosophos  libb.  IV,  Parma,  1553,  4to.  Ed.  G.  W. 
Leibnitz,  Francf,  1674,  4to. 

4  Of  Modena  ;  died  1547. 

J  AC  Sadoleti  Phsdrus  seu  de  Laudibus  Pbilosophiae  libb.  II.  In  Opp. 
Mogufit.  1607,  8vo.     Patav,  1737,  etc. 

r  Bom  at  Trent ;  died  1566. 

Methodus  s.  Recta  Investigandarum  tradendarumque  Artium  ac  Scientiarum 
ratio.  Bos.  1558,  in  8vo. 
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sequendy,  other  theories  allied  to  theirs.  In  this  man- 
ner the  Cabbalistic  and  Theological  systems  were  mixed 
up  with  the  theories  of  the  Platonists ;  and  the  Ionian 
and  Atomistic  doctrines  with  the  Aristotelian.  The 
Stoic  and  Sceptic  systems  at  first  had  few  defenders: 
nevertheless^  as  it  is  impossible  that  any  of  the  ancient 
theories  should  give  entire  satisfaction  in  an  age  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  they  first  appeared,  and  as 
their  defects  were  of  course  gradually  brought  to  lights 
it  followed  that  attempts  were  occasionally  made  to  eom- 
bine  different  views,  while  at  other  times  they  were  sepa- 
rately attacked  with  Sceptical  objections.  In  their  choice 
of  a  secty  and  their  efibrts  to  establish  or  destroy  a 
theory,  men  were  influenced  by  two  sets  of  considera- 
tions; according  as  they  proposed  to  themselves  to 
establish  a  Theological  system,  or  to  promote  discoveries 
in  Natural  Science. 


I.    RemvcU  of  Platomsm :    The  CabbalUtical,  Magical^ 

and  ReUgiaus  Philosophies. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  §  282,  see  the  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy  by  Buhle. 

LuDw.  Daxkegott  Cramer,  Diss,  de  Causis  Instauratae  Ssec. 
XV,  in  Italia  Philosophise  Platonics,  Viteb.  1812,  4to. 

284.  The  Platonic  philosophy  which  was  eagerly  re- 
ceived in  Italy  by  men  of  fanciful  minds  was  fostered  at 
Florence  by  the  two  Medici,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo*,  and 
excited  there  a  vivid  enthusiasm ;  though  wearing  rather 
the  character  of  the  Neoplatonic  school  than  of  the  Aca- 
demy. Among  the  recommendations  it  possessed  in  their 
eyes  was  one  which  in  fact  was  purely  gratuitous,  viz. 
that  it  was  derived,  as  some  of  the  Fathers  believed,  from 
the  Jewish  philosophy  and  religion ;  and  hence  its  repu- 
tation of  being  allied  to  Christianity  K     A  similar  preju- 


'  Will.  Roscob,  The  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici*  Liverp,  1795,  2  vols.  4to. 
*  Job.  Pici  Ueptaplus,  p.  1,  Franc.    Pici  Epist.  lib.  IV,  p.  882. 
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dice  caused  them  to  connect  with  Platonism  the  Cabba- 
figtical  and  Mosaical  doctrines.  In  addition  to  this, 
Platonism  continually  acquired  fresh  adherents  in  conse- 
quence of  the  meagre  logical  system  of  the  Schools,  and 
its  inaptitude  to  satisfy  the  human  mind  when  awakened 
to  inquiry.  It  presently  alHed  itself  to  Mysticism,  and 
engaged  in  the  rational  defence  of  doctrines  derived  from 
a  higher  source ;  supported  by  argument  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul ;  and  served  to  balance  the  Naturalism  of  the 
mere  Aristotelians;  but  also  unfortunately  in  some  re- 
spects favoured  superstition,  especially  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  Intervention  of  Superior  Bemgs  in  the  government  of 
the  world  "•  An  honourable  exception  must  be  made  in 
the  case  of  Astrology,  which  it  uniformly  rejected. 

§285. 

C.  Hartzheim,  Vita  Nic.  de  Cusi,  Trevir.  1730,  8vo. 

Among  the  first  of  those  who  bade  adieu  to  the  Scho- 
lastic creed  was  the  Cardinal  Nicolas  Cusantis  * ;  a  man 
of  rare  sagacity  and  an  able  mathematician ;  who  arranged 
and  republished  the  Neoplatonic  System,  to  which  he 
was  much  inclined,  in  a  very  original  manner,  by  the  aid 
of  his  Mathematical  knowledge.  He  ventured  upon  some 
philosophical  explanations  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
not  easy  to  be  understood  nor  defended,  but  of  which  so 
much  may  be  stated,  that  he  presumed  the  Almighty  to 
be  Unity,  and  the  Father  of  Equality,  and  of  that  which 
associates  and  unites  Equality  to  Unity;  (by  which  he 
dared  to  signify  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost).  According 
to  him,  it  is  impossible  to  know  directly  and  immediately 
this  Absolute  Unity  (the  Divinity) ;  because  we  can  make 
approaches  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  only  by  the  means 
of  Number  or  Plurality.  Consequently  he  allows  us  only 
the  possession  of  very  imperfect  notions  of  God,  and 


"  FicxNi,  Prefatio  in  Plotinum ;  Pomponatius  De  IncaQtationibus,  c.  I. 
'  Nicdlaus  Chrypffs  of  Kiiss  or  Kus«l  (hence  called  Cusanus)  in  the  aich- 
bishopric  of  Tr^es;  bom  1401,  died  1464. 
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those  by  the  aid  of  Mathematical  symbols.  Absurd  and 
worse  than  absurd  as  many  of  these  ideas  are,  and  incon- 
sistent as  he  is  both  in  other  particulars,  and  inasmuch  as 
be  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  grievous  error  and  sin 
of  identifying,  in  his  theory  of  the  Universe,  the  Creator 
and  the  Created ; — obscure  as  he  abo  is  in  his  manner  of 
stating  these  reveries,  they  contain  nevertheless  y,  several 
profound  observations  imperfectly  expressed,  respecting 
the  faculties  of  the  understanding  for  the  attainment  of 
knowledge.  For  instance,  he  observes,  that  the  princi* 
pies  of  knowledge  possible  to  us  are  contained  in  our 
ideas  of  Number  (ratio  expUccUaJ  and  their  several  rela- 
tions; that  absolute  knowledge  is  unattainable  to  us 
(prcBcisio  veriUUis  inattiagibilU,  which  he  styled  doeta 
ignanmtiajf  and  that  all  which  is  attainable  to  us  is  a 
probable  knowledge  (conjectura)*  With  such  opinions 
he  expressed  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  Dogmatism  of 
the  Schools. 

$386. 
FiciKi  Opera  in  II  tomos  digesta,  Bos.  1561,  Par.  1641,  fol. 

Commentarius  de  Platonicse  Philosophiae  post  renatas  Literas 
^ud  Italos  restauratione,  sive  Mars.  Ficini  Vita,  auctore  Joh. 
CoRSio  ejus  familiari  et  discipulo.  Nunc  piimum  in  lucem 
emit  Anoelus  Maria  Bandini,  Pis,  17.72. 

J.  G.  ScHELHORN,  Comment,  de  Vita,  Moribus,  et  Scriptis  Mar- 
silii  Ficini.      In  the  Amaenitatt.  Literar.  torn.  I. 

•f-  Life  of  J.  Pious,  Count  of  Mirandola,  in  Meiker's  Lives  of 
Learned  Men,  2  vols,  and :  Pici  Opp.  Bonon.  1496,  fol.  Opera 
utriusque  Pici,  Bos.  1572-3  et  160L,  2  vols.  fol. 

The  examples  of  Pletho  and  Bessarion  ($  S81)  were 
improved  upon  by  MarnUus  Ficinius',  a  Florentine  phy- 
sician, who  engaged  with  zeal  and  ability  in  the  defence 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy;  both  by  his  translations  of 
Plato,  Plotinus,  lamblichus,  Proclus,  etc. ;  and  also  his 
original  productions,  devoted  to  the  commendation  of  that 
system.     Cosmo  de'   Medici,  (who  died  1464),  availed 

7  NicoLAi  CusANi  Opera,  Paris.  1514,  3  vols.  fol. ;  Basil.  \56S,  3  vob. 
fol.  De  Doctik  Ignoninti^,  torn.  III.  Apologia  Docta  Ignorantie  lib.  I. 
De  Conjectaris  Ubb.  II.    De  Sapientilt  libb.  III. 

>  Born  at  Florence  1433,  died  1499. 
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himself  of  his  services  in  the  foundation  of  a  Platonist 
Academy,  about  14^*.  But  Ficinus  was  a  Neoplatonist, 
who  added  to  the  system  of  the  Academy  some  Aristote- 
lian doctrines,  and  regarded  the  Hermes  Trismegistus  of 
the  Alexandrians  as  the  inventor  of  the  theory  of  Ideas, 
In  his  Theologia  Platonica  he  displayed  ability  in  the 
statement  of  certain  arguments  to  establish  the  Immorta- 
lity of  the  Soul^  and  opposed  the  doctrine  imagined  by 
Averroes,  and  maintained  by  the  Aristotelians,  of  an  Uni- 
versal Intelligence  (257).  The  object  he  proposed  to  him- 
self was  to  apply  his  views  of  the  Platonic  system  to  the 
defence  and  explanation  of  Christianity.  His  enthusiasm 
won  over  John  Picus,  count  of  Mirandola^,  a  learned 
man  of  superior  parts,  but  extravagant  imagination.  He 
had  studied  the  Scholastic  philosophy  and  imbibed  the 
notion  that  the  philosophy  of  Plato  was  derived  from  the 
books  of  Moses,  whence  he  was  inclined  to  deduce  all 
the  arts  and  sciences  ^.  In  consequence  of  such  a  per- 
suasion, he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental 
languages  and  Cabbalistical  books ;  from  wliich  he  drew 
a  large  proportion  of  the  theses  which  he  proposed  to 
maintain  in  a  public  disputation  as  announced  by  him  at 
Rome,  but  which  never  really  took  place*.  From  the 
same  sources  he  drew  the  materials  of  his  Essay  towards 
a  M osaical  philosophy,  in  his  Heptaplus.  He  held  in 
great  esteem  the  Cabbalistical  writings,  to  which  he  was 
tempted  to  ascribe  a  divine  origin,  and  considered  neces- 
sary to  the  explanation  of  the  Christian  religion ;  at  the 
same  time  that  he  asserted  their  entire  accordance  with 
the  philosophical  systems  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  ^  His 
favourite  design,  which  however  he  not  live  to  realise, 
was  to  prove  the  consistency  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Pla- 

*  t  R.  SiEVEKiNG,  History  of  the  Platonist  Academy  of  Florence,  Goiiing, 
1812.  Bvo. 

^  Theologia  Platonica  s.  de  Immoitalitate  Animonim  ac  JEXenA  Felicitate 
libb.  XVIII.     Idem  :  in  0pp.  torn.  I,  Parxt.  1641,  fol. 
'  Count  and  prince  of  Concordia,  bom  1463,  died  1494. 
^  Heptaplus.  part.  I,  Baiil,  1601. 

•  Conclusiones  DCCCC,  Rom,  1486,  fol.;  Col,  1619,  8vo. 
'  Apol.  p.  82.  110.  116. 
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tonic  systems  ^,  In  his  maturer  age  when  he  had  emanci- 
pated himself  from  many  of  the  common  prejudices  of  his 
time,  he  composed  an  able  refutation  of  the  superstitions 
of  the  astrologers*  The  reputation  of  the  Count  of  Mi- 
randola,  his  works,  and  his  numerous  friends,  contributed 
to  establish  the  credit  of  the  Platonic  and  Cabbalistical 
doctrines.  His  nephew  J,  Fr.  Picus  of  Mirandola 
(killed  1533),  followed  his  steps,  without  possessing  his 
abilities;  but  more  exclusively  devoted  than  his  uncle 
to  Revealed  philosophy  **,  he  opposed  at  the  same  time 
the  Heathen  and  the  Scholastic  systems. 


Cabbalistic  and  Magical  Systems, 

-f-  BuHLE,  History  of  Cabbalistic  Philosophy,  in  the  Fifteenth 
and  Sixteenth  Century,  in  his  History  of  Modem  Philosophy,  II, 
I,  360,  sqq. 

287.  John  ReuchUn  ^  a  zealous  restorer  of  philosophy 
and  classical  literature,  travelled  into  Italy,  where  his  in- 
timacy with  Ficinus  and  Picus  inclined  him  to  the  Pytha- 
gorico-Platonic  doctrine,  and  to  the  study  of  Cabbalistic 
writings  ^ ;  which  he  disseminated  in  Germany  by  means 
of  his  works,  De  Verba  Mirijico  *,  and  De  Arte  Cabba- 
Usticd^.  The  extravagant  performance  of  the  Francis- 
can monk  Franc.  Giorgio  Zorzi  ■,  De  Harmonid  Mundi 
istius,  cantica  tria,  Venet.  15^5,  doubtless  was  thought 


t  JoH.  Pici  Epist.  ad  Ficin.,  torn.  I,  p.  753. 

*■  He  wrote :  D6  Studio  Divinv  et  Humans  Sapientis,  edid.  J.  F.  Bud- 
DEus,  Hal.  1702,  8vo.  Examen  Doctrine  Vanitatis  Gentilium ;  De  Prsno- 
tionibus.  In  the  0pp.  utriusque  Pici,  (see  above; :  Epp.  ed.  Cuph.  Cel- 
LARius,  Jen,  1682,  8vo. 

'  Called  also  Capnio.  He  was  born  1455,  at  Pforzheim,  was  professor  at 
Tubingen,  and  died  1522. 

^  Life  of  Reuchlin,  in  the  work  of  Meiners  already  quoted,  part  I,  No.  2. 
S.  F.  Gehres,  Life  of  John  Reuchlin,  etc.,  Carltruhe,  1815,  8vo, 

'  Librilll,  Ba«.  fol.,  (1494). 

»  Libri  III,  Hagen,  1517—1530,  fol. 

'^  Franciscus  Georgius,  surnamed  Venelus ;  because  a  native  of  that  city. 
He  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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too  full  of  daring  reverieSi  and  was  far  from  possessing  the 
influence  enjoyed  by  the  works  of  H.  Cornelius  Jgrippa 
of  Nettesheim®.     The  latter  united  to  great  talents  uni- 
versal information ;  but  his  greediness  of  reputation  and 
money,  and  his  fondness  for  occult  sciences,  imparted  a 
character  of  indecision  and  inconsistency  to  his  life  as 
well  as  to  his  works.     At  Dole  he  gave  with  the  greatest 
success  public  lectures  on  the  work  of  Reuchlin,  De  Ver- 
ba Mirifico ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Tritheimy  the  most 
celebrated  adept  of  his  time,  he  composed  his  treatise^ 
De  OccuUA  Pkihsaphid^f  a  system  of  extravagant  chi- 
meras, in  which  Magic,  the  Complement  of  Philosophy,  as 
he  terms  it,  and  the  key  of  all  the  secrets  of  Nature,  is 
represented  under  the  three  forms,  of  Natural,  Celestial, 
and  Religious  or  Ceremonial;    agreeably  to  the  three- 
fold division  of  the  Corporeal,  Celestial,  and  Intellectual 
Worlds.     He  there  enumerates,  with  a  show  of  scientific 
classification  purely  superficial,  the  hidden  powers  which 
the  Creator  has  assigned  to  the  different  objects  of  the 
Creation,  through  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  the  World. 
It  was  natural  that  Agrippa  should  become  a  partisan  of 
Raymond  Lulli  (§  269),  and  accordingly  he  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  his  Ars  Magna.     Nevertheless  his  caprice 
sometimes  inclined  him  to  opinions  directly  the  reverse ; 
and  in  such  a  mood  he  rejected  all  dependence  on  human 
knowledge,  and  composed  his   Cyniccd  treatise,  as   he 
terms  it,  De  Incerliiudine  et  VaniicUe  Scientiarum\    This 
work,  which  had  great  reputation  in  its  day,  occasionally 
presents  us  with  sophistical  arguments ;  occasionally  with 
admirable  remarks  on  the  uncertainty  and  vanity  of  all 
scientific  pursuits  ^      Agrippa    and    his   follower  John 
Wier*,  were  of  service  to  philosophy  by  opposing  the 

o  Born  at  CologDe  14S6. 

P  Lib.  J,  1531 ;  lib.  Ill,  Colon.  1533,  8vo. 

n  Cologne,  1527;  Parit,  1529;  Antwerp,  1530,  4to. 

'  On  this  writer  consult  Mxiners,  Lives,  etc. ;  and  Schelhorn,  in  the 
Amcnitat.  Litt.,  torn.  II,  p.  553. 

Ejus  Opera  in  duos  tomos  digesta,  Lugd,  B.,  without  date,  Bvo ;  repub- 
lished 1550  et  1600. 

*  Bom  at  Grave  in  Brabant,  1515;  died  1598. 
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faefief  in  witchcraft.     After  an  adventurous  life^  Agrippa 
died  1535,  at  Grenoble. 


Theosophy. 

388.  The  physician  and  theosophist  Aureolus  TheO' 
pkrastus  Paracelsus  (such  were  the  names  he  assumed ')» 
blended  Chemistry  and  Therapeutics  with  the  Neo- 
platonic  and  Cabbalistic  mysticism.  He  was  an  ingeni- 
ous and  original  charlatan,  with  much  practical  infonn- 
ation,  and  a  sufficiently  penetrating  spirit  of  observar 
tion,  who  though  destitute  of  scientific  information, 
aspired  to  the  character  of  a  reformer  in  Medicine.  To 
efiect  this  he  made  use  of  the  Cabbalistic  writers,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  render  popular,  and  expounded  with 
a  lively  imagination.  Among  the  principal  mystic  notions 
indiich  he  enlarged  upon  without  method  or  consistency 
(very  frequently  so  as  scarcely  to  be  intelligible),  were 
those  of  an  internal  illumination, — ^an  emanation  from 
the  Divinity, — the  universal  harmony  of  all  things, — ^the 
influence  of  the  stars  on  the  sublunar  world,*— and  the 
vitality  of  the  elements,  which  he  regarded  as  spirits  en- 
cased in  the  visible  bodies  presented  to  our  senses.  His 
grand  principle  was  a  pretended  harmony  and  sympathy 
between  Salt,  the  Body,  and  the  Earth :  between  Mer* 
cury,  the  Soul,  and  Water ;  between  Sulphur,  Spirit,  and 
Air.  His  extravagancies  found  a  good  number  of  parti- 
sans^.    As  a  mystic  and  theosophist   Valentine  Weigel"^ 

*  His  real  names  were  Philip  Theophrastus  Bombast  von  Hohenheim  ;  bom 
at  Etnsiedeln  in  Switzerland,  1493 ;  died  at  Salzbourg,  1541. 

*  t  J.  J.  LoEs,  Theophrastos  Paracelsas  von  Hohenhdm,  a  Dissertation  in 
the  Sittdien  of  Crsuzer  and  Daub.,  torn.  I.  Cf.  Sprenoel,  Hist,  of  Medi- 
cine, part  III.  Lives  and  Opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  Physicians  of  the 
close  of  the  Sixteenth  and  commencement  of  the  Seventeenth  Centuries,  pnV 
lisbed  by  Tbad.  Anselm.  Rixnbr,  and  Thad.  Siber,  fasc.  I.  Theophrastus 
Paracelsus,  Sulzbach,  1819,  Svo. 

Phil.  Theophrasti  Paracelsi  Volumen  Medicine  Paramirum,  Argent, 
1675, 8vo.  and,  Works  of  Paracelsus,  published  by  Joh.  Hvser,  Bas.  1589, 
10  vols.  4to.    Stratb.  1616—18,  3  vols.  fol. 

"  Bom  at  Hayne  in  Misnia,  1533 ;  was  a  Lutheran  minister  at  Tschopau  in 
Misnia,  and  died  1588. 
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followed  the  steps  of  Paracelsus  and  Tauler  ($  275);  but 
the  doctrines  of  the  former  were  especially  propagated 
by  the  society  of  the  Rosy-Cross,  formed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  satiric 
poem*  of  the  theologian  Valentine  AndretB  (born  at  Wiir- 
temberg,  1586,  died  1654). 


§389. 

Cardanus  de  Vit&  Propria ;  in  the  first  part  of  his  Works, 
Lugd.  1663,  10  vols.  fol. — See  Bayle's  Dictionary.  His 
Life,  by  W.  R.  Becker,  in  the  QuartaUchrift  of  Canzler 
and  Meiners,  year  3rd,  3  qu.  fasc.  V.  Id.:  In  his  Lives 
and  Opinions  of  celebrated  Physicians,  etc.,  fasc.  II,  Sulzbach, 
1820,  8vo. 

Jerome  Cardan^,  a  celebrated  physician^  naturalist, 
and  mathematician,  resembled  Paracelsus  in  his  eccen- 
tricities ;  but  was  greatly  superior  to  him  in  information. 
During  his  youth,  a  delicate  constitution  and  tyrannical 
treatment  retarded  his  progress,  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  day  in  favour  of  astrology,  and  the  imagination  of  a 
familiar  spirit,  gave  a  misdirection  to  his  studies,  to  be 
traced  in  his  writings ;  which  treat  of  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects, and  without  any  systematic  order  '.  Sometimes  he 
supports,  sometimes  he  opposes  the  superstitions  of  the 
Astronomers  and  Cabbalists,  and  mixes  up  profound  ob- 
servations and  ingenious  and  elevated  ideas  with  the  most 
capricious  absurdities.    The  Theologians  of  his  day,  who 

HiLLioER,  De  Villi,  Fatis,  et  Scriptis  Val.  Weigelii;  and  Fobtscb  d£ 
Weioblio,  id  the  Miscell.  Lipa.  torn.  X,  p.  171. 

Weigelii  Tractatus  de  Opere  Mirabili  -,  Arcanum  Omnium  Arcanonim ; 
t  The  Golden  Touch,  or,  the  Way  to  learn  Infallibly  all  Things,  etc.  1578,  4to., 
and  1616.  Instruction  and  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  German  Theology, 
Philosophy,  Mysticism,  etc.,  1571.  Studium  Universale;  nosce  te  ipsum  s. 
Theologia  Astrologiiata,  1618. 

*  t  TheChymical  Marriage  of  Christian  Rosenkreutz,  1603.  The  same  (Ak- 
DHBiE) ;  Univenal  Reformation  of  the  World  by  means  of  the  fama  fratemi- 
tat'u  of  the  Rosy-Cross,  l?atu6.  1614,  8vo. 

7  Geronimo  Caidano,  born  at  Pavia,  1501 ;  died  1676. 

^  See  especially  his  treatises :  De  Subtil itate,  et  Rerum  Varietate. 
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condemned  him  as  heterodox,  have  accused  him,  without 
sufficient  grounds,  of  atheism. 

II.  Revival  of  the  System  of  Aristotle. 
Opponents  of  the  same. 

See  the  work  of  J.  Launoy,  De  Varia  Aristot.  Fort.,  etc., 
mentioned  §  243. 

W.  L.  G.  Baeon  von  Eberstein,  On  the  Logical  and  Meta- 
physical System  of  the  Peripatetics,  properly  so  called.  Hailed 
1800,  8vo. 

290.  Nevertheless,  the  theories  of  Aristotle  had  manv 
defenders.  The  Scholastic  system  had  long  nourished 
in  the  minds  of  men  a  profound  veneration  for  the  author 
of  the  Organum;  and  the  education  of  the  age  inclined 
men  to  the  reception  of  his  ideas.  When  his  works  came 
to  be  known  in  their  original  form,  they  were  eagerly  stu- 
died, explained,  translated,  and  abridged.  Among  the 
theologians,  and  physicians  in  particular,  was  formed  a 
numerous  school  of  his  adherents.  The  latter  especially, 
who  were  inclined  to  Naturalism,  were  enabled  to  re- 
state on  his  authority  certain  doctrines  belonging  to  Na- 
tural religion  and  philosophy.  The  distinction  they  drew 
between  philosophical  and  religious  Truth,  served  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  censures  of  some  zealous  theologians. 
In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  Aristotelians 
were  divided  into  two  sects :  the  Aperroists,  attached  to 
the  commentary  of  Averroes  (§  257),  and  the  Alexandrists^ 
or  successors  of  Alexander  Aphrodisieusis  (§  1 83).  These 
two  parties  drew  upon  themselves  so  much  notice  by  the 
acrimony  of  their  disputes  on  the  principles  of  Thought, 
and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  that  in  1512  the  Lateran 
council  endeavoured  to  cut  short  the  dispute  by  pro- 
nouncing in  favour  of  the  more  orthodox  party. 

Italian  Peripatetics. 

291.  Among  the  most  renowned  Peripatetics  of  Italy, 
we  may  remark  P.  Pomponatius*,  of  Mantua.     His  de- 

»  Bora  1462,  died  1525  or  1530. 

Petbi  Pomponatii  De  Naturalium  efTectuum  admirandorum  Causit  seu 

T 
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votion  to  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  did  not  prevent  his 
originating  many  of  his  own,  and  detecting  the  weak 
points  of  his  master's  system.  He  endeavoured  to  arouse 
his  contemporaries  to  more  profound  investigations^  dis- 
cussing with  singular  force  and  acuteness  various  sub- 
jectSy  such  as :  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul, — Frecrwill, 
— Fate, — Providence, — and  Enchantment,  orDemonology 
(or  to  express  it  more  fully) — the  question  whether  the 
phenomena  of  nature  which  bear  the  appearance  of  being 
marvellous,  are  produced  by  the  agency  of  Spirits  (as  the 
Platonists  pretended),  or  that  of  the  constellations.  Hav- 
ing asserted  that,  according  to  Aristotle  there  is  no  cer- 
tain proof  to  be  adduced  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
Pomponatius  drew  upon  himself  a  violent  and  formidable 
controversy,  in  which  he  defended  himself  by  asserting 
the  distinction  to  be  maintained  between  revealed  and 
natural  religion.  Many  superior  men  were  formed  in  his 
School,  such  as  Simon  Porta  or  Fortius^ y  Paulus  Jomus^^ 
Julius  Ccpsar  ScaUger^y  who  subsequently  opposed  Car- 
dan*; the  cardinal  Gctsparo  Contarinif  and  Augustus  Ni-- 
phus^  (who  became  his  adversaries):  the  Spaniard  J. 
G^nesius  Sepulveda^]   and  lastly,  the  paradoxical  free- 

de  lacantatiombus  liber.  Ejusdem  :  De  Fato,  Libero  Arbitrio,  Pnedestina- 
tioDe»  Providentia  Dei,  libb.  V,  in  quibus  difficilUma  capita  et  qucstiones 
Theologies  et  Philosophies  ex  sana  Orthodoxs  Fidei  Doctrina  ezplicantur  et 
multiB  raris  historiis  passim  illustrantur  per  auctorem,  qui  se  in  omnibus  Ca- 
nonics  Scripturs  Sanctorumque  Doctoruro  judicio  submittit,  Basil.  Ven,  1525 
—1656—1667,  fol. 

Ejusdem;  Tractatus  de  Immortalitate  Anims,  Bontm.  1616,  etc.  The 
latest  edit.,  publ.  by  Chph.  Gottfr.  Bardxli,  contains  an  account  of  the  life 
of  Pomponatius.  See  also;  Jo.  Gfr.  Olearii  Diss,  de  Petro  Pomponatio, 
Jen.  1709,  4to. 

Porta  De  Renim  Naturalibus  Principiis  de  Anima  et  Mente  Hnmana» 
Flor.  1661,  AUS. 

**  Sim.  Porta,  died  1666. 

^  Paolo  Giovio,  bom  at  Como  1483,  died  1652. 

d  Delia  Scala,  bom  at  Ripa  1484,  died  1659. 

*  In  his  Exercitationes  de  Subtilitate. 

'  Bom  1473,  died  1646.  Libri  VI,  De  Intellectu  et  Dsmonibus,  Ven, 
1492,  fol.  Et:  Opera  Philos.,  Ven.  1659,  6  vols.  fol.  Opusc*  Moralia  et 
Politica,  Paris.  1645,  4to. 

t  Born  1491,  died  1672. 
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thinker  LuciUo  Vamni^j  burnt  at  Toulouse  in  1619.  Be- 
sides Pomponatius  (who  was  the  head  of  the  school  of 
Alexandrists)^  this  sect  boasted  other  learned  men  who 
were  not  among  his  disciples ;  such  as,  Nicolas  LeomeuSy 
surnamed  Thomaus^^  Jacobus  Zabarella^,  who  differed 
on  some  points  from  Aristotle;  Ctesar  Cremoninus^,  and 
Francis  Piccolomini,  etc.  On  the  side  of  the  Averroists, 
with  the  exception  of  Alexander  AchilUntis  of  Bologna " 
(who  was  styled  the  second  Aristotle) ;  Marc  Anton?/ 
Zimara  ^,  of  San-Pietro  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and 
the  famous  Aristotelian  Andrew  Cesalpini^,  we  find  no 
names  of  great  celebrity.  Cesalpini  turned  Averroism 
into  an  absolute  Pantheism,  by  daring  to  represent  the 
Deity  not  only  as  the  cause,  but  as  the  subject-matter 
and  substance  of  the  world:  and  identified  with  the  Uni- 
versal Intelligence  the  minds  of  individual  men,  and  even 
of  animals.  He  asserted  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
the  existence  of  Daemons. 

German  Peripatetics. 

See  the  Dissertation  of  Elswick,  quoted  §  243. 

"f  A.  H.  C.  Heeben,  a  few  words  on  the  Consequences  of 
the  Reformation  as  affecting  Philosophy.  In  the  Reformations- 
almanack  of  Kayser,  1819,  p.  114,  sqq. 

^  Lucilio,  or  Julias  CsBar  VaniDi,  was  bom  at  Naples,  about  1586. 

Ampbitbeatrum  Sterns  ProvidenUc,  etc.,  hugd,  1615,  8yo. 

De  AdmiTaudis  Nature,  Arcanis,  etc.  libb.  IV,  Farit,  1616,  8vo. 

Life,  Misfortunes,  Character,  and  Opinions  of  Lucilio  Vanini,  an  Atheist 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  etc.,  by  W.  D.  F.,  T^iipt,  1800,  8yo. 

>  Bom  at  Venice  1457,  died  1533. 

k  Born  at  Padua  1532,  died  1589.  De  Inventione  Primi  Motoris,  Fef. 
1618, 4to.    0pp.  Philosophica,  ed.  J.  J.  Hatenreuter,  Fcf.  1623, 4to. 

*  Cesare  Cremonini,  bora  at  Centi,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  A.D.  1552, 
died  1630. 

Caps.  Cremonini  liber  de  Psdift  Aristotelis.  Diatyposis  Universe  Naturalis 
Aristotelice  Philosophie.  Illustres  Contemplationes  de  Animft.  Tractatus 
ties  de  Sentibus  Extemis,  de  Intemis  et  de  Facultate  Appetitivl. 

■  Alessandro  Achillini,  died  1512. 

"  Died  1532. 

«  Bom  at  Arezzo  1509,  died  1603. 

Andree  Cesalpini  Question.  Peripatetice  libb.  V,  Ventt»  1571,  fol.  De- 
monsm  Investigatio  Peripatetica,  Ven,  1593,  4to. 

t2 
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S92.  Although  Luther  and  Melanchtkon^^  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Reformation  entertained  unfavourable  senti- 
ments towards  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  on  the  same 
principle  that  they  denounced  the  system  of  the  School- 
men, both,  nevertheless,  lived  to  renounce  this  preju- 
dice^ and  Melanchthon  especially,  not  only  asserted  the 
indispensabilty  of  philosophy  as  an  auxiliary  to  theology, 
but  recommended  especially  that  of  Aristotle,  without 
confining  this  praise  to  his  logic  ^.  In  Ethics,  however, 
he  maintained  the  principle  of  Morality  to  be  the  will  of 
God.  On  one  occasion  only  was  war  afterwards  declared 
against  philosophy  (about  16^1),  by  Dan.  Hoffmann,  pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  Helmstadt ;  and  his  two  disciples, 
J.  Angelus  Werdenhagen  (§  321,  note),  and  Wenceslaus 
Schilling^.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  disencumbered 
of  the  subtilties  of  the  Schoolmen  (though  these  were 
speedily  succeeded  by  others),  owed  the  favour  which  it 
enjoyed  in  the  Protestant  universities,  to  the  authority  of 
Melanchthon ;  and  a  swarm  of  commentaries  and  abridg- 
ments of  this  system  presently  appeared,  which  at  all 
events  served  to  keep  in  practice  those  attached  to  such 
studies.  Among  such  we  may  particularise  Joachim  Co- 
merariuSy  who  died  at  Leipsic  1574. 

The  credit  of  Aristotle  became  in  this  manner  re-esta- 
blished, and  so  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  nor  was  it  materially  affected  by  the 
desertion  of  a  few,  who  like  Nicolaus  Taurellus*,  the  op- 

P  Bora  at  Bretten  1497,  died  1560. 

4  M KLANCHTHONis  Oratio  de  Y'ltk  Aristotelis,  kabita  a.  1637,  torn.  II,  De- 
clamatt.,  p.  381,  sqq. ;  et  torn.  Ill,  p.  351,  sqq. ;  Dialectica,  Viteb.  1534.  Ini- 
tia  Doctrins  Physics,  1547;  Epitome  Philosophis  Moralis,  Viteb.  1589; 
De  Animft,  1540,  Svo. ;  Ethics  Doctrine  Elementa,  Vitd>,  1550.  These  dif- 
ferent works  have  been  frequently  republished,  and  were  edited  with  his  works 
at  large  by  Caspar  Peuceb,  Viteb,  1562,  4  vols.  fol. 

''  Dan.  Hofmann,  Qui  sit  Vers  ac  Sobris  Philosophise  in  Tbeol<^&  Usual 
Helmst.  1581.  See  Cohn.  Martini  Scriptum  de  Statibus  controversis,  etc. 
Helmstadii  agitatis  inter  Dan.  Hofmannum  et  quatuor  Philosophos,  Li/is. 
1620, 12mo. 

•  Bora  at  Miimpelgard  1547,  died  1606. 

Nic.  Taurelli  Philosophis  Triumphus,  BtuiL  1573,  Svo.  Alpes  Csss 
(against  Cesalpini),  Fcf,  1597,  Svo.    Discussiones  de  Mundo  adv.  Fr.  Pic- 
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ponent  of  Cesalpini,  seceded  a  little  from  the  prevailing 
doctrines. 

Opponenis  of  the  Aristotelian  PhUosophy. 

293.  Notwithstanding,  the  adversaries  of  the  Aristo- 
telian system  daily  increased  in  number.  Without  touch- 
ing upon  other  Schools  more  or  less  opposed  to  his 
(whose  universality  of  system  impeded  their  progress), 
we  may  enumerate,  besides  Nicolaus  TaureUus  just  men- 
tioned, Franc.  Patrizzi,  Bruno,  Berigard,  Magnenus^ 
Telesius,  and  Campanelia :  (all  of  whom  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  hereafter);  with  Peter  Ramus*,  one 
of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the  Peripatetic  System,  and 
a  distinguished  mathematician.  He  engaged  in  the  dis- 
pute from  a  disgust  for  the  technicalities  of  the  Schools, 
and  laboured  to  give  popularity  to  a  more  accessible 
kind  of  philosophy,  but  was  deficient  in  a  true  philo- 
sophical spirit,  and  without  an  adequate  comprehension 
of  the  principles  of  Aristotle ;  which  he  attacked  with- 
out measure  or  moderation;  asserting  that  they  were 
a  tissue  of  error.  Logic  was  the  point  he  first  ob- 
jected to*;  asserting  that  it  was  altogether  factitious, 
without  order,  and  without  perspicuity;  at  the  same 
time  that  he  composed  a  new  one',  more  adapted  to 
practical  use,  which  he  wished  to  substitute  for  that  of 
Aristotle.  He  defined  it  to  be,  '*  Ars  bene  disserendi," 
and  considered  Rhetoric  to  be  an  essential  branch  of  it. 
Notwithstanding  the  attacks  of  his  many  enemies,  who 

coloroinium,  Amb,  1603,  Svo. ;  Mart,  1603,  Sto.  DUcussiones  de  Coelo, 
Amb.  1603,  Svo.  See  Jac.  G.  Fbuerlin,  Diss.  Apologetica  pro  Nic  Tan- 
rello,  De  Rerum  ^ternitate,  Norimb*  1734,  4to.  With  the  Synopsis  Aristo- 
telis  Metaphysices. 

*■  Properly  called  P.  de  la  Rambs,  of  a  poor  family  in  Picardy ;  born  1515; 
killed  at  Paris  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572. 

Job.  Thom .  Frbioii  Vita  Petri  Rami,  at  the  end  of  Audomari  Talaei  Ora- 
tiooes,  Marb,  1599.  Besides  the  works  of  Ramus  mentioned  $  143  and  146; 
see  the  following  notes. 

■  Animadversiones  in  Dialecticam  Aristotelis,  libb.  XX,  Par'u.  1534, 4to. 

>  Institutiones  Dialectics,  lib.  II,  Paru.  1543,  Bto.,  1548 ;  Schole  Dia- 
lectics in  Liberales  Artes,  Bas,  1559,  fol.  Orationes  Apologetics,  Paris. 
1551,  8vo.,  et  al. 
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were  hj  no  means  temperate  in  their  animosity,  he  at- 
tracted some  partisans  (called  after  him  Ramists\  especi^ 
ally  in  Switzerland,  England,  and  Scotland.  Among  others, 
Audomar  TaUsus^  {Talan\  his  two  disciples  Thorn.  Fre- 
igius  of  Fribourg*,  and  Franc.  Fabricius ;  Fr.  Beu- 
chusf  With.  Ad,  Scribonitu ;  Gasp.  Pfaffrad*;  Rud.  Go^ 
clenius  *^,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  species  of  Sorites ;  an 
Eclectic  and  able  psychologist^;  and  Otto  Casmann,  a 
pupil  of  the  latter,  who  laboured  to  complete  a  system  of 
metaphysics  relative  to  the  human  mind^.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  celebrated  EngUsh  poet  Milton.  The 
principal  opponents  of  Ramus  were,  Ant.  Govea,  Jocich. 
Perionius,  and  Charpentier,  the  Aristotelian,  (see  biblio- 
graphy at  the  head  of  §§  140, 141, 143) ;  who  also  was  his 
murderer  on  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew.  In  Grermany 
the  principal  were,  J.  Sc/iegi*,  Nic.  Frisc/din,  PhiL 
Scherbius'f  and  Com.  Martini*. 


III.  Revival  of  Stoicism. 

S94.  The  Stoic  doctrines  during  this  period  were  not 
altogether  without  partisans  and  supporters ;  but  notwith- 
standing all  the  advantage  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
derived  from  the  dissemination  of  the  works  of  Cicero  and 
Seneca,  and  their  seeming  consistency  with  the  Christian 
Morals,  they  did  not  gain  as  many  adherents  as  some 
other  philosophical  systems.  This  is  ascribable  in  part 
to  the  peculiar  theories  (in  physics  and  morals)  of  the 


7  The  frieDd  of  Ramus.    Died  at  Paris  in  1562. 

>  Died  1583. 

»  Died  1622. 

b  Bora  at  Corbach  1547,  died  at  Marbourg  1628. 

c  "irvxo^oyia,  h.  e.  De  Hominis  Perfectione,  Animli  et  Imprimia  Ortu,  etc., 
Marb.  1590—1597,  Sto.  Ejusd. :  Itagoge  in  Org.  Aristotelis,  Fef.  1598, 8vo. 
ProblemaU  Log.  et  Philos.,  Marb,  1614,  Qvo.    Gf.  §  129. 

^  Psychologia  Anthropologica  sive  Anime  Humane  Doctrina,  Hanau. 
1594,  8vo. 

<^  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Tubingen ;  died  1587. 

r  Died  1605. 

ff  Died  1621 . 
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Stoics,  and  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  the  established  forms  of  instruction. 
The  writer  who  principally  attached  himself  to  these 
doctrines,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  was 
Justus  Lipsius  (Joost  Lipss*^).  Originally  he  favoured 
the  Scholastic  system,  which  he  abandoned  for  the  culti- 
vation of  Classical  literature;  particularly  the  works  of 
Cicero  and  Seneca.  Celebrated  as  a  critic  and  philolo- 
gist, he  became  (though  never  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  a  philosopher),  an  able  expositor  of  the  Stoic 
system.  All  that  he  wanted  to  make  him  a  true  Stoic, 
(as  he  himself  has  confessed),  was  Constancy  and  Con- 
sistency. He  seems  rather  to  have  aimed  at  preparing 
the  minds  of  his  readers  for  the  study  of  these  doctrines, 
especially  as  given  in  Seneca,  than  to  have  attempted  the 
restoration  of  the  system.  Gxsp,  Scioppius  {ScAoppe)\ 
a  man  of  equivocal  character,  published  extracts  from  the 
works  of  Lipsius.  Thorn.  Gataker^  an  Englishman'', 
occupied  himself  with  the  historical  department  of  this 
system,  as  well  as  C/.  Scdnumus,  and  Dan,  Heinsius  K 


ORIGINAL  ESSAYS  AND  PARTICULAR  COMBI- 
NATIONS  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  SYSTEMS. 

I.    Various  Essays, 

295.  In  the  midst  of  these  attempts  to  re-establish  the 
theories  of  antiquity ;  while  the  old  and  the  new  doctrines 
were  brought  into  constant  competition,  and  the  esta- 
blished system  not  only  endeavoured  to  repulse  the  at- 
tacks which  were  constantly  levelled  at  it,  but  to  acquire 


**  Bora  at  Isea,  near  Brussels,  1547;  died  1606. 

JosTi  Lipsii  libb.  II,  De  Constantil,  Franerf.  1591>  8vo.  Ejusd.:  Opera, 
Aulverp,  1637,  4  vols.  fol. 

1  Bora  1676;  died  1649. 

k  Born  1574;  died  1644. 

'  Dan.  Heinsii  Oratt.  In  the  Works  of  Scioppius  and  Gataker,  consult 
the  Bibltog.  §  1S8  and  163. 
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fresh  credit  by  reconciling  its  discordant  doctrines"'; 
might  be  remarked  from  time  to  time  some  superior  spirit 
who  had  the  courage  to  quit  the  beaten  track,  and  at- 
tempt a  new  one  of  his  own ;  though  unhappily,  from  the 
want  of  well-established  principles  for  his  guidance,  he 
too  usually  fell  into  considerable  errors.  Among  these 
we  must  reckon  the  German,  Nic.  Taurellus,  already 
mentioned  (§  292),  who  laboured  to  draw  a  still  stronger 
line  of  demarcation  between  philosophy  and  theology, 
and  looked  upon  Reason  as  the  proper  source  of  philo- 
sophic knowledge.  Of  the  Italians,  Cardan  (§  289), 
and  Vanini  (§  291),  and  of  the  French  P.  Ramus,  who 
meditated  a  reform  of  philosophy.  As  by  this  time  the 
old  established  Scholastic  method  of  drawing  all  know- 
ledge from  abstract  ideas,  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  men's 
minds,  they  attempted  to  attain  more  certain  conclusions 
by  the  way  of  experiment.  This  principle  was  especially 
followed  up  by  the  Political  writers  and  Naturalists. 
Among  the  former  Niccoh  Macchiavelli^,  a  statesman, 
matured  by  the  study  of  the  Classics  and  by  knowledge 
of  the  world,  had  in  his  Principe  (1515)  given  with  great 
ability  a  picture  of  Political  men,  such  as  he  had  generally 
found  them:  and  John  Bodin**,  having  in  his  Republic 
discarded  the  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  had  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  principles  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment neither  a  Monarchy  nor  a  Democracy,  and  regulated 
by  mixed  principles  of  strict  justice  and  accommodating 
policy. 

II.   Telesius. 

Fr.  Baco,  De  Principiis  et  Originibus  Secundum  Fabulas  Cu- 
pidinis  et  Coeli,  sive  de  Parmenidis  et  Telesii  et  Praecipue  De- 

"■  A  writer  who  particularly  distin^ished  hiroaelf  on  this  side  was  the 
Thomut  Fr.  Suarez,  (died  1617) ;  by  his  Disputatioces  Metaphysics.  Mo- 
gunt.  1614. 

n  Born  at  Florence  1496;  died  1527. 

JoH.  Fr.  Christii  De  Nic.  Macchiavello  libb.  Ill,  Lips,  et  Hal,  1731, 
4to.  Opere  1550,  4to.,  etc.,  Milan,  1805,  10  vols.  8vo. ;  Flor.  1820,  10  vols. 
8vo. 

^  {Bodinus),  bom  at  Angers,  about  1550;  died  1596. 

De  la  Rdpublique,  Paris,  1576,  fol.  and  1578.    In  Latin  1586,  foi. 
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mocriti  Philosophil^  Tractate  in  Fabuli  de  Cupidine. 
Ill,  ed.  £lz.,  p.  208. 

Jo.  Ge.  Lotteri  Diss,  de  Beraardini  Telesii  Philosophi 
Yit^  et  Philosophia,  Lips.  1726-1733,  4to. 

-|"  Lives  and  Opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  Physicians  at 
the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies. Published  by  Th.  Auo.  Rixner  and  Siber  ;  fasc.  Ill, 
Sulzb» 

296.  A  Reformation  was  attempted  in  Natural  Phi- 
losophy hyBemardinus  Telesius.  Born  1508,  at  Cosenza 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  received  a  Classical  edu- 
cation from  an  uncle  at  Milan,  and  subsequently,  at  Rome ; 
and  at  Padua  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to  philosophi- 
cal and  mathematical  studies,  and  from  which  he  im- 
bibed a  disinclination  for  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle.  At 
a  more  advanced  age  he  published  with  great  success  his 
work  De  NcUurd  juxta  Propria  Principia^.  He  became 
a  teacher  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Naples,  and  founded 
an  academy  named  after  him,  Telesiana  and  Conseniina; 
which  was  intended  to  demolish  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy.  He  was  compelled  by  the  persecutions  he  under- 
went from  the  monks  to  retire  to  Cosenza,  where  he  died 
1588.  His  system  is  one  of  pure  Naturalism,  and  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  views  of  Parmenides  (§  99).  His 
chief  objection  to  those  of  Aristotle  is,  that  he  laid  down 
as  principles  mere  abstractions,  (eUfstracia  ei  non  eniia). 
He  himself  maintained  the  existence  of  two  incorporeal 
and  active  principles.  Heat  and  Cold;  and  a  corporeal 
passive  principle.  Matter;  on  which  the  other  two  exercise 
their  influences.  He  derived  the  heavens  from  Heat,  and 
the  earth  from  Cold ;  and  attempted,  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory manner,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  secondary 
natures  by  a  supposed  perpetual  conflict  between  the 
Heavens  and  Earth.  Having  attributed  sensation  to  his 
two  incorporeal  principles,  he  went  on  to  assign  souls  to 
plants  and  animals  in  general.    He  drew  however  a  broad 


P  Tbe  two  first  books  appeared  at  Rome  1565,  in  4to.    The  entire  work  was 
published  at  Naples  in  1586  and  1588. 
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distinction  between  the  immortal  soul  of  Man,  and  that  of 
other  animals,  and  asserted  that  it  was  the  immediate  gift 
of  God  at  the  time  of  conception^.  He  maintained  that 
Sensation  was  not  absolutely  passive,  but  a  perception  of 
changes  operated  in  the  mind  itself*.  Knowledge  ac- 
quired by  means  of  inference  he  described  as  a  species  of 
imperfect  Sensation.  Independently  of  these  theories  Te- 
lesius  was  an  Experimentalist  and  Materialist.  His  ad- 
versaries Maria  and  Chiocci  were,  in  their  turn,  attacked 
by  Campanella*,  (infra). 

III.  Franc.  Patrizzi,  or  Patritius. 

^  Lives  and  Opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  Physicians,  etc. ; 
published  by  Rixner  and  Siber;  fasc.  IV:  Fa.  Patrizzi, 
Sulzh.  1823,  8vo. 

S97.  Fr.  Patri«xi\  the  author  of  a  new  theory  of  ema- 
nation, borrowed  the  materials  of  it  from  all  quarters,  but 
principally  from  the  Neoplatonists,  and  the  pretended 
records  of  Primitive  Mysticism  collected  by  them;  as 
well  as  from  the  system  of  Telesius.  He  commenced  this 
undertaking  by  an  elaborate  refutation  of  Aristotle «. 
Nevertheless  he  attempted*  a  theory  of  Ught,  according 
to  the  Aristotelian  method.  He  affects  to  divide  his  sub- 
ject into  four  parts,  viz. :  Panaugta,  Panarchiaj  Pomp- 
sychia  and  Paneagmia :  and  cites  to  support  his  theories 
a  number  of  apocryphal  mystic  books'.  Wisdom  he 
defines  to  be  Universal  Science.  Light  is  in  all  things 
the  primal  object  of  knowledge.  Philosophy,  therefore, 
or  the  investigation  of  Truth,  ought  to  begin  with  the 

«  De  Rer.  Nat.,  lib.  V,  c.  I,  sqq. 
'Ibid.  VIII,  21. 

•  CampanellflB  Fhilosophia  Sennbus  demonstrata,  etc..  Neap.  1590,  4to. 

>  Bom  atClisso  in  Dalroatia,  1529 ;  professor  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  at 
Ferrara  and  Rome ;  where  he  died  1593. 

■  Discossiones  Peripatetics,  published  at  first  separately,  Ven.  1571 — 1581, 
4  vols.    See  above,  $  139. 

*  Nova  de  Universis  Philosophia  in  qu&  Aristotelicli  Methodo  non  per  Mo- 
tum  sed  per  Lucem  et  Lumina  ad  primam  Causam  ascenditur,  etc.,  Ferrar, 
1591,  fol.,  Ven.  1593,  Limd.  1611. 

s  Attributed  to  the  ancient  Persians. 
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contemplation  of  Light.  1.  All  Light  is  derived  from  the 
first  source  of  illiunination — God.  2.  God  is  the  highest 
principle  of  all  things.  S.  The  universe  is  animated. 
4.  It  is  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  unity  and  indi- 
viduality by  means  of  Space  and  Light ;  both  of  them 
incorporeal  essences. 

Such  are  among  the  principal  ideas  which  Patrizzi 
follows  up  in  the  work  above  mentioned.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  this  was  not  the  last  occasion  when  by  me- 
tamorphosing material  forms  into  Spiritual  Essences,  an 
alliance  was  attempted  between  the  dreams  of  the  Neo- 
platonists  and  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle. 

IV.  Giordano  Bruno* 

'\  For  Giord.  Bruno,  see  Brucker,  torn.  IV:  and  Buhle, 
History  of  Modem  Philosophy,  torn.  II,  p.  703,  sqq.  FUlle- 
BORN,  Beitrcege^  etc.  fasc.  VI.  Heumank,  Acta  Philos.  fesc. 
Ill— IX.  XV. 

Car.  Steph.  Jordani  Disqiusitio  Historico-Literaria  de  Jor- 
daao  Bruno  Nolano,  PrmislavicB  (no  date),  8vo. 

Fr.  Christ.  Lauckhard,  Diss,  de  Jordano  Bruno,  Hal,  1783, 
4to. 

-)-  Bii^praphical  Memoir  of  Giord.  Bruno,  by  Kinderyater  ; 
In  the  Memoirs  of  Csesar,  relative  to  the  Philosophical  World, 
torn.  VI,  No.  5. 

\  Biography  of  Bruno,  in  Adeluno  ;  History  of  Human 
Folly,  I  vol. 

Fr.  Jacobi,  Letters  to  Mendelssohn,  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Spinosa;  second  edition,  Breslau,  1789,  8vo.  Suppl.  I. 

*f-  Hetdenreich,  Appendix  to  the  History  of  Revolutions  in 
Philosophy,  hy  Cromaziano,  p.  257,  torn.  I. 

-)-  Lives  and  Opinions  of  the  most  celehrated  Physicians,  etc. ; 
(see  prec.  §). 

^8.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  writers  of  this  age 
was  another  Italian  named  Giordano  Bruno  (Jordanm 
Brunus);  remarkable  for^  his  history,  as  well  as  his 
learning  and  great  abilities.  He  was  endowed  with  a 
vigorous  and  versatile  capacity,  united  to  a  fruitfiil  imagi- 
nation ;  of  an  elevated  but  restless  and  passionate  cha* 
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Articuli  CLX  adv.  hujuB  tempestatis  Mathematicos  atque  Philo- 
sophos,  item  CLXXX  Praxes  ad  totidem  Problemata,  ibid.  eod. 
De  Imaginum,  Signorum  et  Idearum  compositione  ad  omnia  In- 
ventionum,  Dispositionum  et  Memoriae  genera  libb.  Ill,  Francof. 
ad  M.  1591,  8yo.  De  Triplici,  minimo  et  mensnra  ad  tnnm 
Speculativarum  Sdentiarom  et  multarum  activarum  Artinm 
Principia  libb.  V,  Francof,  1591,  Svo.  De  Monade,  niunero  et 
iigura  liber  consequens  (libros)  quinque  de  minimo  magno  et 
mensura.  Item  de  Innumeralibus,  Immenso  et  Infigurabili,  seu 
de  Universo  et  Mundislibb.  VIII,  Francof »  1591,  Svo. 

300.  The  principal  points  of  what  may  be  termed  his 
Theology  are  the  following :  God — the  First  Principle, 
is  that  which  all  things  are,  or  may  be.  He  is  One,  but 
in  Him  all  essences  are  comprehended.  He  is  the  sub- 
stance also  of  all  things,  and  at  the  same  time  their  Cause 
— (Final,  Formal,  and  Creative) : — Eternal  without  limit 
of  duration;  Natura  Naiurans.  As  the  first  Efficient 
Cause,  He  is  also  the  Divine  and  Universal  Intelligence 
which  has  manifested  Itself  in  the  form  and  fashion  of  the 
Universe :  He  is  the  Soul  of  the  Universe,  which  per- 
meates all  things,  and  bestows  upon  them  their  forms  and 
attributes.  The  end  contemplated  by  this  Great  Cause 
is  the  perfection  of  all  things,  which  consists  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  various  modifications  of  which  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Matter  are  susceptible.  To  be — to  will — 
to  have  the  power — and  to  produce,  are  identical  with 
the  Great  Universal  Principle.  He  is  incomprehensible  to 
us  because  Absolute  and  Uncompounded.  His  substance 
and  his  creative  energies  are  determined  by  his  Nature ;  He 
cannot  act  otherwise  than  he  acts ;  His  will  is  necessity ; 
and  this  necessity,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  perfect 
freedom.  The  Divinity,  as  the  first  and  vital  energy,  has 
revealed  Himself  from  all  eternity  in  a  variety  of  produc- 
tions; yet  continues  always  the  same;  Infinite,  Immea- 
surable, Immoveable,  and  Unapproachable  by  any  simili- 
tude. He  is  in  all  things,  and  all  things  in  Him ;  because 
by  Him  and  in  Him  all  things  live,  act,  and  have  their 
increase :  He  pervades  the  smallest  portions  of  the  Uni- 
verse, as  well  as  its  infinite  expanse :  He  influences 
every  atom  of  it  as  well  as  the  Whole.    It  follows,  that  all 
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things  are  animated;   all  things  are  good;   because  all 
things  proceed  from  a  Being  essentially  good. 

301.  Bruno  follows  the  same  train  of  ideas  in  his 
reflections  on  the  world,  (Universum,  or  Natura  na^ 
turata),  which  he  represents  as  One,  Infinite,  Eternal, 
and  Imperishable.  Nevertheless  the  world,  in  its  ex- 
ternal nature,  and  as  containing  the  development  of 
all  things,  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  Supreme  Prin- 
ciple. Its  element  is  Matter ^  originally  formless;  but, 
as  united  to,  and  identified  with,  the  primitive  and 
eternal  Form,  it  virtually  contains  all  possible  modifica- 
tions of  form.  He  maintained  that  none  had  better  ex- 
pressed than  Pythagoras,  in  his  theory  of  Numbers,  the 
manner  in  which  all  things  are  derived  from  the  Infinite 
Being  as  Unity:  towards  which  the  human  mind  per- 
petually aspires.  By  the  multiplication  of  its  own 
Unity  the  First  Principle  causes  the  production  of  multi- 
farious beings  ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  It  is  the  source 
of  species  and  individuals  beyond  all  calculation,  It  is 
Itself  unlimited,  and  unconfined  by  Number,  Measure,  or 
Relation.  It  remains  always  One,  and  in  every  respect 
Indivisible ;  at  once  Infinitely  Ghreat  and  Infinitely  Little. 
Inasmuch  as  by  It  all  things  are  animated ;  the  Universe 
may  be  represented  as  a  Living  Being:  an  immense  and 
infinite  animal,  in  which  all  things  hve  and  act  in  a  thou- 
sand and  a  thousand  different  ways. 

Bruno  endeavours  to  establish  by  a  variety  of  proofs 
thb  eternity  of  the  world ;  from  the  immortal  destiny 
of  Man  ;  from  the  infinitude  of  the  Creator*s  power, 
which  must  be  productive  of  like  infinite  effects ;  firom 
the  goodness  also  of  the  Divine  Being;  as  well  as  by 
metaphysical  arguments  drawn  from  our  ideas  of  Infi- 
nite space ;  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  Central 
Point ;  which  last  proof  he  ingeniously  applies  to  the  de- 
fence and  confirmation  of  the  Copernican  system :  re- 
futing the  opposite  theories,  especially  that  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics. As  the  material  world  is  but  a  shadow  and 
reflection  of  the  First  Principle,  so  our  knowledge  alto- 
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gether  consists  in  the  perception  of  Similitudes  and 
Relations;  and  as  the  First  Principle,  descending  from 
Its  elevation,  produced,  by  multiplication  of  Itself,  the 
infinite  diversity  of  natural  objects ;  so  do  we  gradually 
acquire  the  idea  of  Unity^  by  combining  the  multifarious 
objects  presented  to  our  senses.  The  end  of  all  phi- 
losophy is  this  recognition  of  Unity  existing  in  Contraries. 
— In  Every  individual  the  Soul  assumes  a  particular 
form;  inasmuch  as  its  nature  is  simple  and  uncom- 
pounded  it  is  immortal, — without  limits  to  its  energies, 
— and,  by  extension  and  contraction,  it  forms  and  fashions 
its  own  body. 

To  be  born  is  the  consequence  of  such  expansion  of 
the  Centre ;  Life  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  a  Spheri- 
cal shape,  and  Death  is  the  contraction  into  the  same 
Centre.  The  highest  end  of  all  free-agents  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Divine  Intellect ;  namely,  the  perfection 
of  the  Whole. 

Bruno*s  system  is  nothing  more  than  that  of  the  Eleatas 
and  Plotinus  corrected  and  extended :  a  sort  of  Pan- 
theism f,  by  many  misimderstood  as  a  system  of  Athe- 
ism; set  forth  with  a  persuasive  eloquence  springing 
from  the  author's  own  conviction,  and  with  great  richness 
of  Imagination ;  and  engaging  the  attention  by  a  multi- 
tude of  striking  and  noble  ideas.  The  system  of  Bruno 
continued  long  neglected,  or  misunderstood,  till  the  theories 
of  Spinoza  and  Schelling  directed  towards  it  a  degree  of 
revived  attention. 


V.    Sceptical  writers. 

SOS.  Many  combined  causes  now  gave  birth  to  a  new 
species  of  philosophical  scepticism  in  certain  calm  and 
vigorous  minds,  which  manifested  itself  according  to  the 
peculiar  characters  and  habits  of  each.     These  causes 


t  [Pantheism,  it  will  be  remembered,  presumes  the  wbole  Universe  to  par- 
take of  the  Divine  Nature  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Divine  Nature  is  ex* 
tended  to  all  parts  of  the  Creation,  and  animates  them  all.    Tram,"] 
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were,  the  renewed  study  of  the  old  philosophers;  the 
awakened  spirit  of  original  investigation;  the  extended 
sphere  of  experimental  observation ;  with  the  craving 
which  began  to  be  felt  for  more  certain  knowledge  and 
better  established  principles;  with  all  the  discussions  and 
theories  which  these  causes  set  in  motion,  diversified  ac- 
cording to  the  characters  of  their  respective  authors. 

Montaigne, 

Essais  de  Michel  de  Montaigne,  BordeauXf  1580  ;  Land,  1724 ; 
Paris.  1725,  3  vols.  4to;  Lond,  1739,  6  vols.  12mo,  etc. 

Eloge  de  Mich,  de  Montaigne,  Couronne  h  TAcad.  de  Bor- 
deaux en  1774  (par  l'Abbe  de  Talbert),  Par,  1775,  12mo. 
Eloge  Analytique  et  Historique  par  De  la  Dixmbrie,  Par,  1781, 
Svo. 

303.  Michel  de  Montaigne,  or  Montagne*,  was  the 
first  of  his  age  who  inclined  to  the  philosophy  of  Doubt. 
With  a  mind  highly  cultivated  by  the  study  of  the  An- 
cients, and  of  History;  with  great  knowledge  of  the 
World  and  Men,  he  contemplated  human  life  as  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us,  in  its  multiplicity  and  inconsistency ;  with- 
out analysing  these  discrepancies  so  as  to  arrive  at  unity 
and  consistency.  His  acute  observation  of  the  disagree- 
ment existing  between  all  philosophical  theories  produced 
in  him  a  way  of  thinking  akin  to  positive  Scepticism  in 
matters  of  philosophy;  and  he  pronounced  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  knowledge  and  the  feebleness  of  human 
reason  to  be  the  grand  conclusions  to  which  all  his  ob- 
servations had  led  him ;  reposing  with  a  sincere  faith  on 
the  authority  of  Divine  Revelation.  The  uncertainty 
which  he  ascribed  to  all  human  science  he  extended  even 
to  matters  of  practice,  without  however  denying  the  truth 
of  practical  obligations.  His  opinions  are  expressed 
with  admirable  candour  and  modesty  in  his  delightM 
Essays,  the  originality  and  graces  of  which  will  always 
make  the  book  a  favourite  with  men  of  taste ;  though  his 
philosophy  has  been  very  differently  estimated  by  different 

>  Born  in  a  cattle  of  the  lame  name  in  Perigord,  1533;  died  1592. 
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critics.  Though  his  own  character  and  conduct  were 
free  from  the  reproach  of  immorality  and  irreligion,  his 
work  has  unquestionably  the  defect  of  not  doing  justice 
to  its  author's  real  sentiments ;  nay,  even  of  encouraging 
the  contrary. 


Pierre  Charron. 

-f-  De  la  Sagesse ;  trois  livres,  par  P.  Chakkov,  Bordeaux^  1601 ; 
edit,  expurg.  Par.  1604. 

Eloge  de  P.  Charron,  par  G.  M.  D.  R.  (Georoe  Michel  de 
RocHEifAiLLET),  prefixed  to  the  Works  of  Charron,  Par.  1607. 
See  Bayle. 

304.  Montaigne  had  great  influence  over  two  distin- 
guished authors  of  his  own  day :  Etienne  Boetie  (died 
1563)^  Counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux ; 
who  in  his  Discours  de  la  Servitude  Foluntaire,  set  forth 
with  considerable  talent  his  republican  principles:  and 
Pierre  Charron  (born  at  Paris  1541),  a  celebrated 
preacher,  and  a  man  of  ability  and  estimable  character ; 
but  who  in  consequence  of  his  intimacy  with  Montaigne, 
having  unhappily  contracted  a  habit  of  Scepticism,  in- 
dulged in  some  unwarrantable  speculations  on  religious 
topics.  According  to  him.  Wisdom  (La  Sagesse),  is  the 
free  investigation  of  what  is  common  and  habitual.  The 
desire  of  knowledge  is  natural  to  man ;  but  Truth  resides 
with  God  alone,  and  is  undefinable  by  human  reason. 
On  this  principle  he  grounds  another,  of  distrust  and 
indifference  with  regard  to  all  science  ;  a  bold  dis- 
belief of  Virtue  (or  the  appearance  of  it) ;  and  even  of 
great  doctrines  of  Religion  (particularly  the  immortality 
of  the  Soul) ;  alleging  that  its  external  history  did  not 
correspond  with  its  divine  original,  and  the  ideas  he  was 
pleased  to  form  of  God,  and  the  worship  of  God.  On 
the  other  hand  he  insisted  upon  the  obligations  of  a 
certain  Internal  Religion  connected  with  Virtue,  and 
founded  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  Self,  and  exhorted 
to  the  practice  of  moral  duties  derived  from  a  certain 
everlasting  and  imperishable  law  of  Nature,  which  has 
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been  implanted  in  the  understanding  by  God  Himself,  and 
contains  the  highest  Good  of  Man.  This  crude  theory 
he  expressed  with  some  eloquence,  and  died  1603,  de- 
cried by  many  as  an  atheist ;  which  he  did  not  altogether 
deserve. 

305.  We  perceive  that  the  human  mind  had,  in  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating,  attempted  many  paths, 
already  opened,  to  the  mysteries  of  knowledge,  by  the 
ways  of  Revelation,  Reason,  and  Experiment'.  None 
of  them  had  been  pursued  far  enough;  because,  occu- 
pied with  the  pursuit  of  results  and  conclusions,  men  had 
omitted  to  begin  by  examining  themselves,  and  their  own 
faculties,  instead  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  latter. 
They  had  not  yet  inquired  in  what  respects  Revelation 
may  be  justly  expected  to  supply  information :  nor  had 
the  pretensions  of  Experiment  and  Reason  to  be  severally 
the  fountain-heads  of  knowledge  been  balanced,  or  ad- 
justed. A  sort  of  Scepticism,  grounded  on  experiment 
and  observation,  discouraged  the  pride  of  human  reason, 
without  having  the  effect  of  silencing  its  inquiries ;  and 
rather  busied  itself  with  diving  again  into  the  exhausted 
mines  of  ancient  disputes,  than  attempted  any  fresh  proofs 
of  the  Certainty  of  Knowledge.  A  species  of  intellectual 
anarchy  and  chaos  seemed  for  a  time  to  prevail:  the 
more  exact  knowledge  derived  from  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  contributing  rather  to  increase  than  to  still  the 
commotion ;  till  it  ended  in  something  like  an  universal 
Jermentation,  which  slowly  defecated.  An  immense  mass 
of  unorganised  knowledge  and  misdirected  views  con- 
tended together,  till  the  necessity  came  to  be  gradually 
felt  of  more  systematic  and  better-founded  inquiries ; 
and  to  attain  this  end  gigantic  efforts  were  made,  which 
became  continually  more  effectual  and  more  universal. 

s  [Reason  and  Experiment :  the  first  is  meant  to  imply  the  principle  of  the 
Rationalists :  the  latter  of  the  Experimentalists,  or  Empirics.   Transl,"] 
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MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 

FROM  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  TO  OUR 

OWN  TIMES. 

A  free  and  progressive  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  prin- 
ciples y  the  laws,  and  limits  of  human  knowledge;  with  at- 
tenets  to  systematise  and  combine  them. 

306.  It  was  time  that  the  human  understanding  should 
assume  confidence  in  itself,  and,  relying  on  its  own  powers, 
force  its  way  through  the  deep  labyrinth  of  knowledge. 
Many  causes  which  we  have  already  eniunerated  com- 
bined to  stimulate  its  exertions ;  and  among  the  most 
powerful  were  the  desire  of  elucidating  the  grounds  of 
Religious  and  Moral  knowledge ;  and  the  wish  to  recon- 
cile and  associate  the  Empiric  and  Rational  systems. 
The  philosophical  systems  of  the  Greeks  continued  to  be 
examples  of  what  might  be  effected,  though  they  were 
no  longer  adhered  to  as  models.  The  improvement  in 
social  habits,  and  the  clearer  views  of  moral  duties,  which 
Religion  and  established  forms  of  Government  had  pro- 
moted, brought  with  them  the  necessity  for  a  more  per- 
fect system  of  Ethics  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  theories 
of  the  Ancients ;  while  the  Scholastic  system  was  found 
less  and  less  capable  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  an  in- 
creasing curiosity.  The  improvement  effected  in  the 
Mathematical  Sciences  by  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo, 
and  Toricelli,  awakened  a  like  enthusiasm  among  philo- 
sophers of  another  class ;  which  the  analogy  subsisting 
between  their  pursuits  tended  to  promote.  The  grand 
question  which  began  to  influence  such  speculations  was, 
the  Origin  and  the  Certainty  of  Knowledge ;  with  in- 
quiries as  to  the  ultimate  grounds  of  Moral  Right — Mo- 
ral Obligation,  etc. 

Bacon  and  Descartes  long  exercised  the  most  import- 
ant influence  over  succeeding  philosophers,  and  caused 
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their  respective  principles  to  become  for  a  time  universal. 
The  spirit  of  inquiry  had  been  first  awakened  in  Italy;  but, 
being  repressed  there,  had  acquired  a  much  more  exten- 
sive dominion  in  England^  France,  and  Germany.  The 
researches  of  these  two  great  men  were  intended  to  com- 
plete the  fabric  of  philosophy  ;  but  too  impatient  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  they  neglected  to  lay  with  suf- 
ficient care  and  accuracy  a  perfect  foundation.  Their 
followers  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  consult  their  seve^ 
ral  tastes,  and  rushed  either  into  a  rashness  of  demon- 
stration,  which  could  end  only  in  futility;  or  devoted 
themselves  to  perpetual  experiment,  unallied  to  any  hy- 
pothesis: while  sober  investigation  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind  itself,  as  the  source  of  knowledge  was,  for  a  long 
time,  neglected  by  both  parties.  The  factions  too  of  the 
Speculative  and  Practical  philosophers  came  to  be  op- 
posed to  each  other :  and,  as  each  had  much  to  ob- 
ject to  the  other,  and  much  to  say  for  themselves, 
they  were  successful  in  keeping  up  an  interminable  dis- 
pute, without  any  other  result  of  their  labours,  but  that 
of  prejudicing  the  cause  of  philosophy  in  the  minds  of 
others.  The  Casuists  and  disciples  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Aristotelians  (who  preserved 
their  authority  among  the  Protestants,  by  whom  Thomas 
was  rejected)  on  the  other,  had  long  confined  the  atten- 
tion of  their  disciples  principally  to  Speculative  ques- 
tions ;  and  Practical  philosophy  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely resigned  into  the  hands  of  theologians.  Gra- 
dually it  became  the  practice  to  confirm  the  decrees  of 
Civil  Legislation  by  arguments  derived  from  Revelation 
or  from  Reason:  and  as  this  caused  philosophy  to  be- 
come more  practical,  so  the  habit  of  deducing  all  duties 
and  all  moral  obligation  from  the  will  of  God,  as  their 
ultimate  source,  gradually  exalted  it  to  speculation ;  and 
brought  about  an  union  between  the  two  systems,  on  the 
important  subject  of  Morals. 

The  improvements  effected  in  the  present  period  may 
be  described  as  consisting  in : 

A  separation  and  distinction  of  Moral  Philosophy  firom 
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ovftix — A  better  per- 

MODERN  ^^    ,  :>^^  *  system  of  know- 

-^ia  its  details : — A  clearer 

FROM  THE  SF'^        *    ^v^*^®  provinces  and  claims  of 

Vy^eason: — The  advancement  of 
jnaterials  collected  and  the  man- 

A  free  t        *-'^%re  arranged : — And  an  improvement 

tempts       /^^^^ 

,0^  ,  ^od  may  be  subdivided  into  two :  the  first 

j;.  ^  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  ca- 

^^%eiog  distinguished  into  smaller  epochs  by  the 

ff0^  7  the  great  men  who  illumined  it :  the  efibrts  at 

p^^ge  then  made  being  principally  of  a  Dogmatic 

^"^  cter.    The  latter  period  commences  with  the  con- 

jjlng  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  embraces 

^g  labours  of  the  Critical  School,  with  the  results  to 

^liich  they  have  led, 

•  [Id  the  above  sketch  I  have  omilted,  as  well  as  altered,  much  that  it  to 
be  found  in  the  original ;  but  whi(5h  appeared  to  me  more  likely  to  weary  by 
y«pelition,  or  confuse  by  its  obscurity,  than  to  instruct  the  reader. 

Id  consequence  of  the  omission  here  made,  the  numbers  of  the  iections  from 
this  place  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  differ  from  those  of  Tennemann ;  (308 
Trausl. — 316  Orig.)  ;  which,  however,  can  occasion  no  difficulty  to  any  one 
who  may  desire  to  refer  to  him,  as  the  names  of  the  philasnphen  will  be  a 
sufficient  guide.  Traml,'] 


FIRST  PERIOD. 
FROM  BACON  TO  KANT. 

FROM  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  TO  THE  END 

OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH. 

Fresh  and  independent  Essays  of  Reason,  with  a  more 
profound  and  Systematical  Spirit  of  investigation. 


ATTEMPTS  TO  GROUND  PHILOSOPHICAL 
KNOWLEDGE  ON  EXPERIMENT. 


I.    The  Empirism  of  Bacon. 

Mallet's  Life  of  Bacon,  prefixed  to  bis  Works. 

Rawlat,  the  same ;  and  R.  Stephen,  Letters  and  Remains  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  Land.  1734,  4to. 

For  the  services  rendered  by  Bacon  to  Philosophy,  see  Hey- 
DENREicH,  in  bis  transl.  of  Cromaziano,  vol.  I,  p.  306  (Germ.). 

f  Sprenoel,  Life  of  Bacon,  in  the  (Halle)  Biographia,  vol. 
VIII,  No.  1. 

308.  Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulam^  appeared  in  England 
as  a  reformer  of  Philosophy ;  a  man  of  a  clear  and  pene- 
trating judgment^  great  learning,  great  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  men,  but  of  a  character  not  free  from  reproach. 
He  was  bom  in  London  A.  D.  1561 :  attained  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state^  which  he  ultimately  lost  through 
his  failings,  and  died  1626.  In  his  youth,  he  studied 
the  Aristotelian  system  of  the  Schools,  and  the  Classics. 
The  latter  study,  as  well  as  the  practical  pursuits  to  which 
he  presently  devoted  himself^  taught  him  the  poverty  and 
insufficiency  of  the  former.  In  his  maturer  age  he  applied 
himself  to  consider  the  means  of  reforming  the  Method 
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of  Philosophy,  to  which  end  he  composed  some  works  "•, 
which  by  the  new  principles  they  developed  had  even 
greater  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  Philosophy  than  if 
he  had  completed  an  entire  system  of  his  own. 

309.  Bacon  chose  a  new  path,  altogether  diverging 
from  the  beaten  one :  instead  of  the  syllogistic  proof  by 
argument,  taking  that  of  experiment  by  Induction :  (which 
had  been  already  imperfectly  attempted  by  Telesius  §  295), 
and  proposing  to  re-construct  the  edifice  of  Human  know- 
ledge. Although  his  views  may  be  ^aid  to  be  in  some 
degree  partial,  yet  he  deserves  the  highest  admiration 
and  praise  for  his  triumphant  attacks  on  the  School- 
philosophy  ;  for  having  applied  for  information  to  Nature 
and  Experiment;  for  having  referred  the  question  of 
Final  Causes  to  Metaphysics  rather  than  Physics;  for 
the  clear  development  of  certain  points  in  the  Science 
of  Mind,  e.  g.  that  of  the  Association  of  Ideas;  as  abo 
by  his  well-digested  refutation  of  some  of  the  super- 
stitions of  his  age,  and  the  composition  of  his  Organum  as 
a  new  method  of  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  Nature ; 
(B.  I,  Aphor.  19,  sqq.);  and  by  his  book,  De  Augmentis 
Scientiarum,  which  contains  a  masterly  review  of  the 
Sciences,  with  his  views  for  their  enlargement  and  im- 
provement ^,  To  show  how  far  Bacon  was  from  being  a 
mere  experimentalist,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  his  expres- 
sions relative  to  the  science  and  object  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy. Science,  he  says,  is  nothing  more  than  the  image 
of  Truth,  inasmuch  as  Truth  in  Reality,  and  Truth  in 
Knowledge,  only  differ  as  a  direct  ray  of  light  does  from 
a  refracted  one ''.     The  object  of  Philosophy  is  threefold, 

b  DeDigoitato  et  Augmentis  Scieotianim  (Latin)  1623:  (English),  Lond, 
1605. 

His  Works,  Amsterd.  1663,  6  vols.  12mo.,  with  a  Life  by  W.  Rawlay  : 
Lond,  1740,  fol.  4  vols,  by  Mallet  :  and  1765,  5  vols.  4to. 

Novum  Organum  Scientiarum,  l^nd.  1620,  fol. 

c  It  is  very  likely  that  the  works  of  Bacon  suggested  to  J.  Barclay  his 
Treatise,  called  Icon  Animorum,  Lond,  1614,  Bvo.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  Cumberland  and  Hobbes  presently. 

'^  Ve  Augm.  Sc,  I,  col.  18. 
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God — ^Nature — Man.    Nature  presents  itself  to  our  com- 
prehension^  as  it  were,  by  a  direct  ray  of  light,  while  Grfo- 
is  revealed  to  us  only  by  a  reflected  one*.  J/\^'\  ^ 

II.  Philosophical  sysietn  of  Campanella,  ^  C/  ^  « 

Thomjb  Campan£LL£,  De   Libris   propriis,   et  recta  ratione"^ 
studendi  Syntagma  (ed.   Gabr.  NAUDiEus),  Par.  1642,  8vo. ; 
Amstel,  1645  ;  Rotterd.  1692,  4to.     See  also  Crenii,  Collectio 
Tractatuum  de  Philol<^^  studiis,  liberalis  Doctrinee  Informadone 
et  Educatione  Literaria,  Lugd.  Bat.  1696,  4to. 

Ern.  Sal.  Cypriani,  Vita  et  Philos.  Thorns  Campanellas, 
Amstel.  1705,  8vo.;  ed.  II,  1722,  8vo. 

Consult  German  Museum^  1780,  No.  XII,  p.  481 ;  and 
ScHROCKH,  Biogr.,  etc.  torn.  I,  p.  281  (Genn.). 

Prodromus  Philosophise  Instaurandse,  id  est,  Dissertationis  de 
Natur4  Renim  Compendium  secimdum  Vera  Priticipia  ex  Scriptis 
Th.  Campanellae  praemissum  (per  Tob.  Adami),  Franco/.  1617, 
4to. 

-f*  Doctrine  of  Campanella  on  Human  Knowledge,  with  some 
Remarks  on  his  Philosophical  System,  by  Fulleborn,  Collect. 
Fasc.  VI,  p.  114. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  (§  295)  to  mention  one  work  of 
Campanella,  to  which  we  may  add  these,  at  present  sufficiently 
rare  : 

De  Sensu  Rerum  et  Magia,  Francf.  1620.  Philosophise  Ra- 
tionalis  et  Realis  partes  V,  Paris.  1638,  4to.  Universalis  Phi- 
losophise sive  Metaphysicarum  Rerum  juxta  propria  Dogmata 
partes  tres,  Paris.  1638,  fol.  Atheismus  Triumphatus,  Ronue, 
1631,  fol.  Ad  Doctorem  Gentium  de  Gentilismo  non  retinendo 
et  de  Prsedestinatione  et  Gratia,  Paris,  1636,  4to.  Realis  Phi- 
losophise Epilogisticae  partes  IV :  hoc  est,  De  Rerum  Natura,  Ho- 
minum  Moribus,  Politick,  cui  Civitas  solis  adjuncta  est,  CBcono- 
mica  cum  Adnotationibus  Physiologicis  a  Tobia  Adami,  nunc 
primum  edita,  Franco/,  ad  M.  1623,  4to.  Prodromus  Philosophise 
Instaurandae.     Civitas  Solis,  Ultraj.  1643,  12mo. 

Scelta  d*Alcune  Poesie  Philosophiche  di  Sbptimano  Squilla, 
1632  (sine  loco). 

310.  The  contemporary  of  Bacon,  Thomas  Campanella, 
(bom  at  Stilo  in  Calabria,  1568),  made  a  like  attempt  to 

*  De  Attgni.  Sc.  Ill,  cap.  1. 


*        "X 
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deduce  all  knowledge  from  experiment.     Endowed  with 
superior  talents^  and  carefully  brought  up^  he  entered  the 
order    of   Dominicans,   and    pursued  his    philosophical 
studies  as  a  noviciate  in  the  convent  of  Cosenza;  but 
when,  by  his  own  reflections  as  well  as  in  consequence  of 
the  objections  of  Telesius*,  he  was  led  to  suspect  the 
universal  authority  of  Aristotle,  he  shook  off  the  preju- 
dices of  his  education,  and  endeavoured  to  satisfy  his 
doubts  by  studying  the  remains  of  other  ancient  philoso- 
phers.    But  finding  that  these,  as  well  as  the  remarks  of 
Telesius  himself,  who  attracted  him  by  the  freedom  of 
his  inquiries,  were  insufficient  to  set  his  mind  completely 
at  rest,  he  attempted  knowledge  by  a  path  of  his  own. 
He  admitted  the  existence  of  two  sources,  and  only  two, 
of  all  knowledge.  Revelation  and  Nature:  the  first  the 
origin  of  Theology,  the  last  o(  Philosophy:  in  other  words, 
the  Histories  of  God  and  of  Mankind.     Scepticism,  with 
Campanella,  was  but  a  transitory  state  of  the  mind :  he 
was  too  eager  to  supply  its  place  by  a  dogmatic  edifice  of 
his  own ;  without  having  cleared  his  way  to  it  by  previous 
inquiry.     He  attempted  too  great  a  diversity  of  pursuits, 
and  aspired  to  effect  a  reformation  in  every  art  and 
science,  without  having  acquired  a  sufficient  command  of 
the  necessary  details.     The  adversities  of  his  life  con- 
tributed much  to  impede  his  progress  as  a  philosophical 
reformer:  for  having  been  accused  of  disloyalty  to  the 
Spanish  government,  he  was  kept  twenty-seven  years  in 
strict  confinement;  and  when  at  last,  in  16^6,  acquitted 
and  set  kt  liberty,  was  obliged  to  remove  for  security  to 
Paris,  where  he  died  1639. 

311.  Campanella  had  a  clear  and  philosophical  under- 
standing, and  extensive  knowledge ;  with  a  genuine  love 
of  Truth ;  which  last  he  asserted  to  be  the  proper  foun- 
dation of  all  philosophy.  He  also  proposed  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  Sciences.     His  views  were  often  just 


*  [It  will  be  remembered  that  Telesius  was  born  at  Cosenza,  where  be  died 
1588.     TransL] 
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and  clear,  but  his  hasty  and  impatient  Spirit  prevented 
his  bringing  them  to  perfection.  His  principal  efforts 
were  directed  to  the  construction  of  a  system  of  Meta- 
physics containing  the  principles  of  Theology,  Natural 
History,  and  Morals.  He  looked  upon  the  Metaphysics 
of  Aristotle  (so  called)  as  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of 
Logic,  and  a  Vocabulary.  Metaphysics  is  a  neceitaary 
science,  because  our  senses  convey  to  us  only  that  which 
is  contingent  and  individual,  without  informing  us  as  to 
the  general  relations  of  things  and  their  real  nature. 
Logic  is  not  a  science  of  that  which  is  reed  and  neces" 
sary — God  and  His  creation — ;  but  an  art  of  language 
adapted  to  philosophy  (Phil.  Rat.  II,  2).  The  only 
avenue  to  knowledge  is  by  the  Senses ; — Sensation  is  the 
source  of  Knowledge  (Sentire  est  Scire).  Consistently 
with  this  theory  he  resolved  into  Sensation  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  (such  as  Memory^  etc.),  and  asserted 
that  Thought  itself  is  nothing  but  a  combination  of  the 
results  of  Sensation ;  which  combination  itself  is  presented 
to  us  by  means  of  Sense. 

312.  The  object  which  Campanella  had  most  at  heart 
was  the  completion  of  a  system  of  Dogmatism,  which 
might  be  successfully  opposed  to  Scepticism;  and  of 
which  he  gave  a  sufficiently  accurate  outline  in  his  Meta- 
physics (lib.  I),  He  either  replies  to  the  causes  of  doubt 
assigned  by  the  Sceptic  school,  or  invalidates  them,  or 
their  consequences.  He  appeals  to  the  natural  desire 
felt  by  man  to  knawy  and  to  ascertain  the  grounds  of 
knowledge.  It  is  impossible  even  to  deny  the  certainty 
of  knowledge,  without  some  ascertained  principles  of 
knowledge,  which  the  Sceptic  himself  is  compelled  to 
refer  to.  He  lays  down  certain  incontestible  principles 
of  this  kind  drawn  from  general  consent.  Our  senses  in- 
form us.  That  we  are,  and  that  we  are  possessed  of 
power,  knowledge,  and  will :  That  our  power,  knowledge 
and  will  are  limited:  That  even  as  we  ourselves  enjoy 
these  faculties,  so  are  they  enjoyed  by  others  also.  Cam- 
]>anella  did  not  advance  beyond  these  first  principles,  be- 
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cause  he  was  satisfied  that  the  external  world  was  a 
Revelation  afforded  by  the  Divine  Being  (operando), 
which,  when  compared  with  the  Word  of  God,  afforded 
the  only  satisfactory  means  of  knowledge. 

313.  The  great  Metaphysical  problem  is,  to  give  an 
account  of  external  objects,  and  their  existence.  To 
solve  this  Campanella  begins  with  the  axiom,  That  ex- 
ternal objects  exist  and  are  presented  to  our  senses. 
These  appearances  must  be  either  true  or  false ;  agree- 
ably to  the  obvious  rule  that  a  thing  must  either  be,  or 
not  be ;  and  to  the  laws  {Rrimalitates)  of  existence  and 
non-existence.  The  Primal  laws  of  existence  are,  Possi- 
bility or  Power,  (Potentia) ;  Knowledge  (Sapientia),  and 
Sympathy  or  Love  (Amor),  What  can  be — is  :  what  is — 
must  be.  Every  thing  must  possess  sensation,  and  be 
the  object  of  it;  otherwise  it  would  not  exist  to  us.  Every 
thing  has  its  principle  of  self-preservation,  and  abhors 
annihilation  ;  without  which  it  could  not  endure,  nor 
energise,  nor  exist.  The  Primal  laics  of  non-existence 
are  Impossibility  (Impotentia) ;  Ignorance  {Insipientia) ; 
and  aversion  (odium  Metaphysicum).  The  three  objects 
of  the  Primal  laws  of  existence  are.  Being,  Truth,  and 
Good,  of  which  the  outward  token  is  Beauty.  These 
principles  conduct  the  argument  up  to  the  consideration 
of  God ;  the  highest  Essence,  or  the  highest  Unity  (Me- 
taph.  YII,  1 ,  sqq.).  Campanella  then  describes  the  attri- 
butes and  operations  of  the  Divine  Unity :  Necessity  is  the 
result  of  Power,  Destiny  of  Knowledge,  and  Harmony  of 
Love.  He  built  his  system  of  Cosmology  on  Theology, 
as  well  as  his  contemplations  respecting  Psychology,  etc., 
in  which  he  followed  the  ideas  of  the  Neoplatonists  and 
Cabbalists,  as  well  as  those  of  Telesius.  He  recognised 
in  the  world  an  Unity  of  Life,  (Mundum  esse  Dei  tAvam 
staiuamj;  and  deduced  his  system  of  Divine  Justice  and 
the  laws  of  necessity  and  chance,  from  certaui  considera- 
tions on  the  connection  between  Necessity  and  Existence ; 
and  Non-existence  and  Accident.  He  maintained  the 
Existence  of  an  Incorporeal  world,  and  of  Spirits,  which 
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put  in  motion  the  stars.  The  Soul  is  a  corporeal  spirit^ 
which  can  recognise  its  own  nature  to  be  subtile,  warm, 
and  light.  From  its  efforts  after  felicity,  (unattainable  in 
this  life),  he  argued  its  immortality. 

In  his  practiced  system,  which  he  grounded  on  the 
other,  he  brought  forward  several  new  ideas.  The  Infi- 
nite Being  is  the  Supreme  Good,  the  object  and  end  of 
all  things.  Religion  has  revealed  Him  to  us;  and 
points  out  the  way  by  which  we  may  pass  from  the  sensi- 
ble to  the  invisible  world,  and  to  the  highest  attainable 
perfection.  It  consists  in  the  obedience  to  God,  the  love 
of  Him,  and  the  contemplation  of  things  earthly  and 
Divine.  Some  striking  ideas  are  disclosed  respecting 
Natural  and  Revealed  religion.  Internal  and  External, 
Innate  and  Acquired. 

314,  The  system  of  Campanella  is  to  be  praised  rather 
for  its  negative  than  its  positive  qualities.  He  displayed 
a  genuine  love  of  knowledge  and  of  truth  in  the  contest 
he  sustained  with  the  Aristotelian  System  of  the  Schools, 
with  Atheism,  and  the  false  Politics  of  Macchiavelli ;  as 
well  as  in  the  manner  in  which  he  asserted  the  right  of 
the  Understanding  to  attempt  fresh  and  untried  paths  of 
Science ;  but  he  has  shown  himself  unable  to  solve  the 
grand  problems  of  philosophy,  by  the  inadequacy  of  his 
principles,  the  want  of  coherence  in  his  system,  and  the 
slender  union  that  subsists  between  his  own  ideas  and 
those  he  has  associated  with  them  of  others.  It  ought 
not,  however,  to  be  forgotten,  that  he  had  the  merit  of 
having  first  distinctly  proposed  such  problems  for  solu- 
tion, dnd  attempted  to  effect  the  same,  with  views  favour- 
able to  rational  Knowledge  and  Religion. 

(See  his  Treatise,  De  Gentilissmo  non  Retinendo.) 
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III.     Modifications  of  the  Ionic  and  Atomistic  Schools. 

Basso,  Berigard,  Magnenus,  Sennert,  GassemU, 

315.  When  the  Aristotelian  system  was  laid  aside  as 
confessedly  deficient,  particularly  with  respect  to  Natural 
History,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  Ionic  and 
Atomistic  doctrines.  After  Sebastian  Btiss&s  ^  attack  on 
the  Physics  of  Aristotle  (see  Bibliography  §  143)  many 
others  came  forward  to  revive  ancient  doctrines  or  pro- 
pose new  ones.  Claude  de  Guillemert  de  Birigard^  ad- 
vanced a  theory,  on  the  Eclectic  plan,  borrowed  partly 
from  the  lonians,  and  partly  from  the  Atomic  philosophers, 
and  maintained  that  it  was  conformable  to  the  Christian 
system,  while  he  opposed  the  Aristotelian  hypothesis  of  an 
original  Matter^  Another  Frenchman,  Jean-Chrysosttme 
Moignenus^,  recommended  the  system  of  Nature  of  Demo- 
critus,  as  affording  an  adequate  solution  of  natural  pheno- 
mena. Dav.  Sennert^  also  attempted  to  remodel  Physics 
on  the  principles  of  Democritus '.  He  maintained  that 
Form  and  Matter  are  independent  of  each  other,  and 
asserted  that  Souls  were  created  by  the  Divine  Being 
out  of  Nothing;  which  brought  him  into  a  dispute 
with  J.  Freitagf  (a  professor  at  Groningen)  in  which 
he  was  defended  by  his  disciple  J,  Sperling.  Pietro 
Gassendi  *",  styled  by  Gibbon  *'  the  most  learned  of  the 
philosophers  of  his  age,  and  the  most  philosophical  of 
the  learned,"  undertook  to  defend  and  review  with  im- 

f  About  1621. 

r  Or  Beauregard,  bom  at  Moulins  1578 ;  died  at  Padua  1667,  or  later. 

^  CiRcuLi  PiSANi,  Beu  dc  Veterum  et  Peripatetic^  Pbilosophili  Dialog!, 
Udin,  1643—47,  4to.  Patav.  1661. 

1  Boru  at  Luxevil,  and  professor  of  Medicine  at  Pavia,  tbe  author  of  Demo- 
critus Reviviscens,  sive  Vit&  et  Philosophia  Democriti,  Ticini,  1646,  12mo. 
Lugd,  Bat,  1648  ;  et  Hag,  Com,  1658,  12mo. 

k  Bom  at  Breslau  1572,  died  1637. 

1  Dan.  Sonnerti  Hypomnemata  Physica  de  Reram  Naturalium  Principiis, 
Franco/,  1635-36,  12roo.  Physica,  Viteh,  1618,  8vo.  Opera  Omnia,  Venet, 
1641 ;  Lugd.  Bat,  1676,  6  vols.  fol. 

■>  Petras  Gassendus  ;  bom  at  Chartansier  in  Prorence  1592 ;  died  at  Paris 
1655. 
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partiality  the  system  of  Epicurus  **,  which  he  asserted  had 
not  yet  been  done.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  dis- 
coveries  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Philosophy^  in  all 
of  which  he  displayed  great  judgment  and  learning ;  and 
was  a  redoubtable  adversary  of  Aristotle^,  Fludd^,  and 
Descartes  ">.  With  a  laudable  love  of  truth  he  drew  a 
true  picture  of  the  life  and  character  of  Epicurus ',  and 
illustrated  his  philosophy,  without  concealing  the  faults 
he  had  committed  in  respect  of  Theology  and  the  doctrine 
of  Final  Causes.  He  endeavoured  to  erect  upon  Epicu- 
rism a  philosophical  system  of  his  own  '•  Em.  Maignan 
(or  Maignanus*)^  who  attempted  to  revive  the  dreams  of 
Empedocles,  excited  less  attention. 


IV.     Law  of  Nations  of  Groiius, 

316.  But  philosophy  now  began  to  extend  her  re- 
searches from  External  Nature  to  the  questions  of  Civil 
Right.    Hugo  ChrotiuSf  (properly  Hugo  de  Groof^J  a  dis- 

■  Sam.  Sorbbrxi  Diss,  de  Vitft  et  Moribns  Petri  Gassendi,  prefixed  to  his 
Syntagma  Philos.  Epicuri. 

t  Berni£R,  A.br6g6  de  la  Philosophie  de  Gassendi,  Paris,  1678,  Byo.  Lugd* 
Bat.  1684,  12mo. 

BuoBREL,  Vie  de  P.  Gassendi,  ParU,  1737,  12mo.  See  also  Lettre  Cri- 
tique et  Historique  a  I'auteur  de  la  Vie  de  P.  Gassendi,  ihid.  1737,  12ino. 

Petri  Gassbndi  Opera  Omnia,  Lugd.  1658,  6  vols.  fol.  et  Flor,  1727. 

*  Ezercitationes  ParadozicaB  adversus  Aristoteleos,  libb.  I,  Gratianopl,  1624, 
8yo.  ;  libb.  II.  Hag.  C.  1659,  4to. ;  (and  the  Answer  of  Enoelcke)  ;  Censor 
Censnrft  Dignus ;  Philosophus  Defensns,  Rostock,  1697.  With  Disput.  adv. 
Gassendi,  lib.  I,  Ezercitationum  V,  ibid.  1699. 

P  Ezamen  Philosophis  Rob.  Fluddi. 

4  Dubitationes  et  iDstantia  ad.  Cartesium. 

'  Syntagma  Philosophie  Epicuri  cum  refutationibus  Dogmatum  quae  contra 
Fidem  Christianam  ab  eo  asserta  sunt ;  prefigitur  Sorbbrii  Dissert,  de  Vita 
et  Moribus  P.  Gassendi,  Hag.  Com.  1655-59,  4to. ;  Land.  1668,  12mo.  Amst. 
16B4,  4to. 

■  Syntagma  Philosophicum,  Oper.  vol.  I. 
t  Bom  1601 ;  died  1671. 

Maionani  Cursus  Philosophicus,  Tolos^,  1652,  4  vols,  and  Lugd.  1673, 
fol. 

■  Bom  at  Delft  1583  ;  died  at  Rostock  1645. 

Vita  Hugonis  Grotii,  Lugd.  Bat.  1704,  4to.  (P.  Ambr.  Lehmann),  Grotii 
Manes  ab  iniquis  ObtrectationibuB  Vindicati,  Dalft,  1721 ;   Lips.  1732,  8vo. 
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tinguished  Philologist,  Theologist,  Jurist,  and  Statesman, 
of  great  learning,  and  a  clear  and  sound  judgment,  opened 
the  way  to  a  new  study,  that  of  International  Law,  by  his 
celebrated  work  on  the  Rights  of  Peace  and  of  War  *, 
the  first  example  of  a  philosophical  statement  of  Na- 
tional Law.  Some  learned  men  had  indeed  prepared 
the  way  by  similar  labours,  among  others,  «7.  Oldendorp  ', 
Nicolas  Hemming* y  Bened.  Winkler ,  and  Alb,  Gentilis\ 
The  humane  and  exalted  mind  of  Grotius  was  led  to  this 
undertaking  by  the  Christian  wish  to  diminish,  if  possible, 
the  frequency  and  the  horrors  of  war.  He  took  as  the 
foundation  of  his  argxmient  the  elements  of  Natural 
Right,  and  applied  his  immense  erudition  to  show  the 
universal  assent  paid  by  all  nations  to  the  principles  of 
Right  and  Justice.  His  mode  of  proof  was  obviously  a 
species  of  Induction,  which  he  may  have  borrowed  from 
his  contemporary  Lord  Bacon.  Grotius  is  sometimes 
carried  away,  by  the  abundance  of  his  learning,  from  the 
course  of  his  argument,  but  nevertheless  distinguished 
himself  above  any  of  his  predecessors  by  his  superiority 
to  prejudice,  and  prescription.  He  considers  our  idea 
of  Right  to  be  the  result  of  a  moral  faculty,  and  derives 
its  first  principles  from  the  love  of  society  (socicditcts) ; 
hence  the  obligation  of  defending  that  society  (societixHs 
cusiodUaJ ;  and  distinguishes  between  naturcU  Right  and 
LatOy  (Dictamen  rectce  rcUionisJ,  and  positive  (Jus  volun- 
tariumj,   whether  of  Divine   or   Human   original;    fre- 


Life  of  Grotius,  by  Gasp.  Brand,  and  ad.  V.  Cattenbubg.  Dordr,  1727-33, 
2  vob.  fol.  (Dutch). 

t  Vio  de  M.  Hugo  Grotius,  par  M.  de  Bubiony,  Parti,  1752,  2  vols.  12mo. 

t  Hugo  Grotius,  his  Life,  etc.  by  H.  Luden,  Berl,  1807,  Svo.  (Germ.). 

'  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  Parii,  1625,  4to.  cum  CommeDtario  W.  van 
DEB  MuELEN  ct  atiorum,  Amstelod,  1696 — 1703,  3  vols.  fol.  Best  edition, 
Lausanne,  1751,  4  vols.  4to.  Grotius  illu&tratus  Op.  H.  et  S.  de  Cocceji, 
Wratitlv.  1745-52,  4  vols.  fol. 

J  Bom  1506;  died  1567. 

>  Bom  at  Laland  1513;  died  1600. 

*  Bom  1551  at  Castello  di  San  Genesio,  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  died 
1611. 

De  Jure  Belli  Libri  tres,  Hanau,  1589,  8vo;  ibid.  1612. 
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quendy  tracmg  positive  law  up  to  Revelation  as  its  imme- 
diate source.  He  draws  a  distinction  also  between 
perfect  and  imperfect  Right:  between  legal  and  moral 
obligation.  Although  Grotius  did  but  lay  open  this  rich 
mine  of  inquiry,  we  are  indebted  to  him  not  only  for 
having  suggested  the  pursuit,  but  for  having  contributed 
towards  it  a  valuable  stock  of  materials.  His  work  has 
formed  an  era  in  literature,  and  been  the  subject  of  nu- 
merous, and  often  contradictory,  commentaries.  Selden^, 
by  his  Natural  Law  of  the  Hebrews,  which  was  followed 
up  by  Zentgrave^  and  Alberti^,  authors  of  the  Natural  Law 
of  Christianity, — pursued  a  totally  different  system,  and 
derived  Right  from  the  conditions  of  a  state  of  Innocence^ 


V.     Materialism  of  Hobbes, 

Thomae  Hobbes,  Angli  Malmesburiensis  Vita,  (Auct.  J.  Au- 
bery),  Carolopoliy  1681,  12mo. 

Fr.  Casp.  Hagemii  Memorise  Philosophonun,  Oratorum, 
Barutkii,  1710,  8vo« 

Rettwig,  Epistola  de  Veritate  Philosophiae  Hobbesianae, 
Brem.  1695,  8vo. 

316.  The  influence  of  Bacon's  philosophy  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  especially  felt  in  England.  Thomas 
Hobbes^  a  friend  of  his,  entered  into  some  of  his  views, 
from  which  he  deduced  a  system  of  Materialism.  He 
was  bom  in  1588,  at  Malmsbury.  Like  Bacon  he  had 
contracted  from  the  study  of  the  Classics  a  contempt  for 
the  philosophy  of  the  Schools ;  and  his  travels  and  inti- 
macy with  his  illustrious  countryman,  as  well  as  with  Gas- 
sendi  and  Galileo,  had  led  him  to  think  for  himself.  But  the 

*>  Bom  at  Salvington  in  Sussex,  1584;  died  1654. 

Jo.  Seldeni  De  Jure  Naturali  -et  Gentium  juxta  Disciplinam  Ebneorum 
libb.  VII.  Ltmd.  1640»  fol.     Arg,  1665,  4to. 

c  Bom  at  Strasbourg  1643,  died  1707. 

JoACH.  Zbntoravii  De  Jure  Naturali  juxta  Disciplinam  Christianonim 
libb.  VIII.  StTMh.  1678,  4to. 

**  V  A  LENT.  Albbrti  Compendium  Juris  Nat.  Orthodoxs  Theologias  con* 
formaturo,  Lipt,  1676,  8vo. 

X 
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^w«rfi«i/ dinretiow  which  he  laboured  to  gire  to  hia  Bpecu- 
UtioDs,  had  the  effect  of  lunitmg  them.  Whm  the  dril 
wan  broke  oat,  he  proclaimed  hima^  by  his  writings  a 
lealous  advo^te  of  unlimited  monarchy,  as  the  tmly  secu- 
ri^  for  public  peace.  He  died  1679;  having  publiBhed 
several  matbonatical  and  j^iiloBophical  Essays,  which 
have  drawn  upon  him  the  reproach  of  fondness  for  para- 
dox, and  the  stigma  of  Atheism. 

Hiswcxks:  Opoa,  ^"ttl^W.  1658,4ToU.4to.  MoralsndPo- 
thieal  Woiks,  Ltmd.  1750,  H.  EleiDcirta  PhikwoiAk*  de  Gve, 
P».  1642,  4to, ;  AwuUL  1647,  I2mo.  I«vistfaan,  sive  de  ma- 
terii  fcnni  et  poteatate  CSvitttia  Ecclesiastic^  et  CiTilis,  (English 
Lomi.  1651,  fol,),  L**-  Amtttl.  1668,  4to. ;  Appendix,  Amtlet. 
1668  4to>  Hnnuu  Nature,  or  the  Fundamental  Elements  of 
pQ^cf  Lomd.  1650,  12nio.  Elementonim  Phtloso[dii»  aectio 
pcima  de  cotpore  (Engl.  Ltmd.  1658,  4to.),  Lat  AwuUL  1668, 
4b>.  De  CoTpore  Politico,  or  the  Elements  of  Law,  Hoial  and 
Political,  Loud.  1659,  12mo.  QuKstiones  de  Libertate,  Necesd- 
tate  et  Casn,  contra  Doctarem  Bramhallnm.  (Engl.  Lond.  1656, 
4to.).     Hobbes's  TripoB,  in  Three  Discoorsea,  Loud.  1684,  Svo. 

317.  Hobbes  appears  to  have  aimed,  above  all  things, 
at  freedom  and  solidity  in  his  speculations,  and,  rejecting 
every  thing  hypothetical,  affected  to  confine  himself  to 
the  tangible,  or  in   other  words,  to  the  phenomena  of 
Motion  and  Sensation.      He  defines   philosophy  to  be 
the  knowledge,   on  accurate   principles,   of  phenomena 
resulting  from  present  causes;    or  vice  versA  the  ascer- 
taining of  possible  causes  by  means  of  known  effects*. 
Philosophy  embraces  as  an  object  every  body  capable 
of  producing  an  effect,  and  presenting  the  phenomena 
of  composition   and   decomposition.      Taking  the  term 
"  '     in  its    widest    extent,    he   divides    its    meaning 
latural  and   Political,   and   devotes   to  the  consi- 
in  of  the  first  his  Pfdlotophia  Naturalit,  compre- 
g   the   departments   of  Logic,    Ontology,   Meta- 
3,  Physics,  etc. ;    and  to  that  of  the  second  his 
jphia    CiviUs,  or   Polity,  comprehending  Morals, 
owledge  is  derived  from  the  senses :  but  our  per- 

'  De  Corp.  p.  3. 
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ceptions  are  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  external 
objects  operating  on  the  brain,  or  setting  in  motion 
the  vital  spirits.  Thought  is  calculation  (computatio)^ 
and  implies  addition  and  subtraction.  Truth  and  False- 
hood consist  in  the  relations  of  the  terms  employed. 
We  can  become  acquainted  only  with  the  Finite :  the 
Infinite  cannot  even  be  imagined,  much  less  known: 
the  term  does  not  convey  any  accurate  knowledge,  but 
belongs  to  a  Being  of  whom  we  can  form  an  idea  only 
by  means  of  Faith.  Consequently,  religious  doctrines 
do  not  come  within  the  compass  of  philosophical  dis- 
cussion, but  are  determinable  by  the  laws  of  Religion 
itself.  All,  therefore,  that  Hobbes  has  left  free  to  the 
contemplation  of  philosophy  is  the  knowledge  of  our 
natural  bodies,  of  the  mind,  and  polity.  His  whole 
theory  has  reference  to  the  External  and  Objective,  inas- 
much as  he  derives  all  our  notions  from  the  senses,  and 
describes  the  soul  itself  as  something  corporeal  though  of 
extreme  tenuity.  Instead  of  a  system  of  pure  metaphy- 
sics, he  has  thus  presented  us  with  a  history  of  mind  and 
i|8  phenomena,  deficient  it  is  true  in  general  depth,  but 
which  with  some  narrow  and  limited  doctrines,  contains 
occasionally  others  more  enlightened  and  correct. 

318.  His /^ac/tca/ philosophy,  however,  attracted  more 
attention  than  his  speculative.  In  this  also,  Hobbes 
pursued  an  independent  course,  and  altogether  de- 
parted from  the  line  of  the  Schoolmen.  His  grand  object 
was  to  ascertain  the  most  durable  posture  the  Body  Poli- 
tic could  assume,  and  to  define  Public  Right.  An  ideal 
form  of  government  and  state  of  morals  had  been  ima- 
gined by  Plato  in  his  Republic,  by  Sir  Thomas  More  ^ 
in  his  Utopia',  by  Campanella  in  his  Civitas  Solis^,  and 
by  Harrington^  in  his  Oceana''.     Hobbes,  on  the  con- 

'  Born  at  London,  1420}  beheaded  1535. 

f  Banl^  1568 ;  besides  many  other  editions. 

I*  See  abore  bibliography  of  $  310. 

^  Bom  at  Upton,  1677. 

k  Land.  1656.    With  his  works,  1700  and  1737. 
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trary,  assumes  the  existence  of  certain  elements  of  Natu- 
ral Right,  Which  he  supposes  to  have  prevailed  in  a 
state  of  Nature  anterior  to  civilization,  contemplated 
according  to  the  experimental  method  ^  Agreeably  to 
the  lowest  law  of  Nature  man,  if  he  does  not  aim 
at  the  injury  of  his  neighbour,  grasps  at  every  thing 
which  can  contribute  to  his  own  well-being,  and  shuns 
every  thing  that  can  cause  the  contrary.  Self-preserva- 
tion is  the  highest  object  of  his  pursuit,  just  as  death 
is  of  his  avoidance.  All  that  tends  to  this  end,  and 
to  the  removal  of  pain,  is  conformable  to  reason,  and 
therefore  lawful.  Right  is  the  liberty  of  employing 
our  natural  powers  agreeably  to  reason.  Man  has 
therefore  the  right  of  self-preservation  and  self-de- 
fence ;  and  consequently  of  using  the  means  to  this  end : 
and  he  is  himself  the  judge  and  arbiter  of  these  means. 
But  the  consequence  of  these  individual  rights,  in  a  state 
of  nature,  must  be  an  universal  collision  of  all ;  who  must 
be  perpetually  brought  into  opposition  with  one  another, 
to  the  destruction  of  all  repose  and  security,  and  even 
of  the  power  of  self-preservation.  Self-love,  therefore, 
(or  Reason),  and  the  love  of  quiet,  produce  a  new  state  of 
things,  under  the  form  of  a  civil  compact,  (status  civiUsJf 
in  which  a  portion  of  the  individual  liberty  of  each  is  re- 
signed by  him,  and  intrusted  to  one,  or  more.  With 
this  epoch  commences  that  of  external,  obligatory  Right. 
Absolute  power  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  im- 
plicit submission  on  the  part  of  the  governed,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  well-being  of  a  state ;  and  the  best  of  all  forms 
of  government  is  therefore  the  monarchical. 

Self-love  is  the  fundamental  law  of  Nature,  and  Interest 
the  nde :  the  law  of  Nature  is  also  the  law  of  Morals 
(lex  moraUs),  Hobbes  has  the  audacity  to  refer  to  the 
Bible  for  confirmation  of  such  doctrines,  deduced  from 
arguments  of  his  own. 

His  success  was  not  great,  and  the  little  which  he  had 
was  principally  among  foreigners.     Of  the  number  of  his 

^  In  his  treatise  De  Give. 
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impartial  judges^  was  the  Dutchman  Lambert  VeUhuy- 
sen^i  and  of  his  adversaries  Richard  Cumberland",  and 
Robert  Scharrock^. 


VI.     Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

319.  Edward  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherburyf",  followed  a 
course  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  pursued  by  Hobbes, 
but  equally  opposed  to  the  principles  of  true  religion. 
He  defended  the  notion  of  innate  ideas,  and  derived  our 
knowledge  not  from  the  understanding  nor  the  senses, 
but  from  a  certain  instinctive  reason  ^  to  which  he  made  the 
former  subordinate.  Instead  of  tracing  our  acquaintance 
with  religion  (according  to  his  ideas  of  it)  to  historical  tra- 
dition, as  Hobbes  had  done ;  he  derived  it  from  a  supposed 
internal  illumination  afforded  to  all  mankind.  Agreeably  to 
these  Tiews,  he  pursued  his  researches  on  the  Rational 
instead  of  the  Empiric  method,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  Truth ;  on  which  subject  he  published 
a  separate  work^  He  described  the  soul  not  as  a  tabula 
rasa,  but  as  a  closed  book,  which  opens  only  when  Nature 
bids  it.  It  derives  from  itself  its  knowledge  of  general 
truths  (commiunes  notitusj ;  which  are  so  far  common  to 
all  men ;  and  ought  to  remove  doubts  and  differences  in 
philosophy  and  theology.  He  maintained  the  existence 
of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  an  Intellectual  Religion, 
and  claimed  for  this  religion  of  his  own  the  right  to  ex- 


■  Lamberti  Velthutsen  de  Principiis  Justi  et  Decori>  Dissertatio  EpU- 
tolica,  continens  Apologiam  pro  tractatu  clarissimi  Hobbesii  de  Give,  Amstelod, 
1651,  12mo. 

"  To  be  mentioned  afterwards. 

^  De  Officiis  lecandum  Jus  Naturale,  Oxon,  1660,  Svo. 

P  Bom  1581 ;  died  1648. 

^  Naturalii  instinctus, 

'  Tractatus  de  Veritate  prout  distinguitur  a  Revelatiode,  a  ▼eriumili,  a  pos- 
ftibili,  et  a  fabo,  Lut.  Paru,  1624  et  1633  ;  Land.  1645,  4to. ;  1656,  12ino. 
(With  the  £8say,  De  Causis  Errorum).  De  Religione  Gentilium  Erroram- 
que  apud  eos  Causis,  Land,  1645,  Bvo.  Part  I,  completed  1663,  4to.  and 
1670,  Bvo. 
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amine  and  verify  all  other  pretensions  to  revelation*. 
The  obscurity  of  his  own  thoughts  and  expressions,  and 
the  dominion  at  that  time  enjoyed  by  the  experimental 
system  of  philosophy,  caused  him  to  be  but  little  noticed 
in  his  day.  He  was  however  justly  attacked  by  Divines, 
as  an  enemy  to  Revealed  religion. 


VII.   Mysticcti  Naturalists  and  Theosophists  of 

this  period. 

320.  J.  Baptist  van  Helmoni^  about  this  time  united 
a  study,  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  to  a  degree  of 
mysticism.  He  had  been  taught  at  Louvain  the  Scho- 
lastic system,  by  the  Jesuit  Martin  del  Rio;  and  had 
imbibed  from  the  study  of  Kempis,  Tauler  ($  ^5),  and 
Paracelsus,  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  he  carried  into 
his  art,  that  of  medicine.  With  many  fanciful  notions  of 
his  own,  he  nevertheless  detected  errors  in  others,  and 
started  several  good  ideas.  In  order  to  effect  by  means 
of  Alchemy  and  Philosophy  a  reformation  in  his  own 
art,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  Uni- 
versum.  With  such  a  design,  he  attached  himself  prin- 
cipally to  the  doctrines  of  Paracelsus,  and  derived  all 
knowledge  from  direct  and  immediate  revelation.  He 
maintained  that  all  Nature  is  animated ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  asserted  that  nothing  earthly  partakes  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature,  which  is  incommunicable.  All  corporeal 
beings  are  replete  with  spirits,  which  by  means  of  air 
and  water,  the  only  true  elements,  and  their  mutual  fer- 
mentation, produce  every  thing  else.  Such  were  the 
principles  of  his  spiritual  Physiology  ^  His  son,  Fr* 
Mercurius  van  Helmont*,  endeavoured  to  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  "The  divine  Science" — (Theosophy);  and 

•  De  Veritaie,  p.  265,  §qq. ;  282,  sqq. 

'  Bora  at  Bras8el»»  1577  -,  died  at  Vilvoorden  near  Brussels,  1644. 

"  t  J.J.  Loos,  J.  Baptista  Tan  Helmont,  Heidelberg,  1807,  8vo.  See  also 
B.  ab  Helmont.  Opera,  AmtUL  1648,  4to. ;  and  Francf.  1659,  3  vols.  fol. 

'  Bora  1618  :  spent  his  life  in  travelling  in  Germany  and  England ;  and 
died  1699. 
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by  a  new  division  of  the  different  orders  of  Beings  and 
their  relations  to  Unity,  sought  to  compose  a  system 
which  might  combine  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonists  and 
Cabbalists  with  those  of  Christianity.  He  taught  espe- 
cially the  theory  of  an  universal  Sympathy  of  all  things, 
with  many  strange  notions  about  the  relations  of  the  soul 
to  the  body,  and  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  asserting  that 
they  differed  not  in  essence  but  in  form,  and  stood  in  the 
relation  of  Male  and  Female.  To  this  he  added  a  sort 
of  Metempsychosis,  combined  with  a  belief  in  the  neces- 
sity of  a  future  judgment  after  death  '•  Marcus  Marci 
von  Kronland'f  set  forth  a  system  of  Cosmology  of  his 
own,  in  which  he  blended  the  Ideas  of  Plato  with  the 
Forms  of  Aristotle,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  quaU- 
fates  occtdtcB  of  the  Schoolmen  to  make  way  for  his  idea 
seminalesj  which  he  affected  to  consider  more  intelligible. 
These  Ideas  are  the  Powers  of  Nature  which,  with  the 
aid  of  Ught,  create  and  form  all  things.  Nay,  the  very 
constellations  operate  on  the  sublunary  world  by  means 
of  light,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  Ideas*. 

3S1.  In  England  the  enthusiastic  system  of  Paracelsus 
found  a  patron  in  the  learned  physician  Robert  Fludd\ 
who  sought  to  ally  it  to  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  crea- 
tion ^.  He  was  answered  by  Gassendi.  In  Germany  a 
like  enthusiasm  laid  hold  on  the  pious  and  inquisitive 

f  Puradoxical  Discourses,  Land,  1690.  Seder  Clam,  sive  Ordo  Ssculonim, 
hoc  est  Historica  enarratio  Doctrina  PhibsophicaB  per  unum  in  quo  sunt  om- 
nia, 1693,  l2mo. 

«  Died  1676. 

*  Job.  Mac.  Marci  a  Kbonland,  Idearum  Operatricium  Idea  si?e  De- 
lectio  et  Hypothesis  illius  Occults  Virtutis,  que  Semina  foecunda  et  ex  iisdem 
Corpora  Organica  producit,  Prag,  1035,  4to.  Philosophia  Vetus  restituta,  in 
quii  de  mutationibus  que  in  Universe  sunt,  de  Partium  Universi  Constitu- 
tione,  de  Statu  Hominis  Secundum  Naturam  et  Prster  Naturam,  et  De  Cura- 
tione  Morborum,  etc.  libb.  V,  Prag.  1662,  4to. 

*»  Robert  Fludd,  or  De  Fluctibus ;  born  at  Milgate  in  Kent,  1574 ;  died 
1637. 

^  Historia  Macro-et  Microcosmi  Metaphysica,  Physica  et  Technical  Op- 
penh,  1717.    Philosophia  Mosaica,  GucUr.  1638. 
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temper  of  the  shoemaker  of  GorlitZi  Jacob  Bokm^y  who 
with  a  mind  highly  excited  by  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures^  to  which  he  added  the  natural  philosophy  of  Para- 
celsus and  his  contemporaries ; — with  a  peculiar  depth  of 
thought,  disfigured  by  a  rude  unscientific  manner  and  a 
barbarous  style,  (partly  composed  of  the  terms  of  Chemis- 
try then  in  use), — ^gave  vent  to  his  speculations,  (often  un- 
intelligible and  often  profound),  respecting  the  Deity  and 
the  Origin  of  all  things.  He  aff*ected  to  deliver  these  as 
something  oracular,  and  wrote  in  his  native  language, 
whence  his  appellation  of  pfiilosophut  TetUomcus.  His 
mysticism  gained  disciples  in  Germany,  and  even  abroad, 
being  adopted  in  France  by  Poiret^  and  in  England  by 
H.  More^  and  John  Pordage  a  physician ;  who  even  wrote 
a  commentary  on  him.  Of  all  these  hereafter.  In  more 
recent  times  St,  Martin  has  given  as  it  were  a  new  and 
able  version  of  this  species  of  Theosophy. 

323.  Bohm  and  Fludd  had  endeavoured  to  find  autho- 
rity in  the  Bible  for  their  own  extravagancies.  The  like 
attempt  was  made  by  others,  particularly  by  Jo.  Amos 
Comemus^y  who  in  his  Synopsis  Physices  ad  lumen  Divi- 
num  refomuxtat^y  detailed  more  clearly  the  opinions  of 
Fludd  and  others.  He  supposes  three  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  all  things ;  Matter,  Spirit,  and  Light.  The  first 
is  the  corporeal  essence,  the  second  is  subtile,  self-exist- 
ing, invisible,  imperceptible,  dispensed  by  the  Divine 
Being  to  all  living  creatures,  to  animate  and  possess 
them.  Light  is  the  plastic  spirit;  an  intermediate  es- 
sence, which  penetrates  matter  and  prepares  it  for  the 


'  Born  at  AltSeidenberg,  near  GorliU,  1575;  died  1624. 

t  Jacob  Bohm,  a  Biographical  Essay,  Dresden,  1802,  Svo. 

t  WoiU  of  J.  Bohm,  AmsUrd.  1620,  4  vols.  Svo.  etc. ;  1730, 10  vols.  Svo. 
Selections  from  his  Works,  Anut,  1718;  Franef.  1801, 8vo.— Traulaled  into 
Dutch  and  English. 

«  Of  the  village  of  Comna,  near  Preran  in  Moravia ;  bom  1592,  died  at 
Amsterdam  1671. 

f  Lipt.  1632,  8vo  ;  1663,  8vo. 
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admission  and  reception  of  spirit^  investing  it  at  the  same 
time  with  a  form.  He  has  also  originated  some  re- 
markable ideas  on  philanthropy,  in  which  he  followed 
Val.  Andreae  ^.  J.  Baier,  the  successor  of  Comenius  **, 
and  some  others,  have  bequeathed  works  to  the  same 
effect. 


VIII.   Sceptics. 

3l2S.  Scepticism  was  revived  and  extended  by  Fr. 
Sanchez  (Franc.  Sanctius),  a  Portuguese  ^  who  taught 
medicine  and  philosophy  at  Toulouse  with  considerable 
reputation,  up  to  the  time  of  his  deaths  which  happened 
in  1632.  He  was  obliged  by  his  office  to  teach  the  Aris- 
totelian system,  and  not  venturing  openly  to  controvert 
it,  assailed  it  under  cover  of  his  Scepticism;  and  hav- 
ing proved  by  means  of  arguments  already  brought  for- 
ward, but  to  which  his  lively  manner  imparted  an  air  of 
novelty,  the  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge,  he  under- 
took to  give  in  another  work  a  method  of  his  own  for 
attaining  to  certainty.  This  promised  work,  however, 
never  made  its  appearance.  Frangois  de  la  Moihe  le 
Vayer^y  an  author  of  great  learning,  talent,  and  judg- 
ment, enlarged  upon  the  grounds  of  Scepticism,  with  a 
reference  to  Science  and  even  to  Religion.  He  denied 
the  existence  of  any  common  rational  foundation  for  the 

f  See  several  articles  in  the  Tagehlait  de&  MenschlteitUbent,  published  by 
Ch.  Chbist.  Fb.  Crau8e»  1811,  No.  XVIII,  sqq.,  on  a  work  of  Comenius, 
entitled,  General  Obse^ations  on  the  Improvement  of  Human  Nature,  etc., 
Halle,  1702. 

I'  About  1606. 

'  Bom  1562  at  Brecara,  in  Portogal. 

Francisci  Sanchez  Tractatus  de  multum  Nobili  et  Prima  Universali  Scientiik 
quod  nihil  scitur.  Land.  1681,  4to.  et  l2mo ;  Franef.  1618,  8vo,  with  the  re- 
marks of  Dan.  Hartnacv,  entitled,  Sanchez  aliquid  Sciens.,  Siettin,  1665, 
12mo.    Tractatus  Philosophici,  Roiterd,  1649,  12mo. 

k  Bom  at  Paris  1586;  died  1672. 

Cinq  Dialogues  faits  a  I'lmitation  des  Anciens,  par  Horatius  Tubbro  (par 
FRAN901S  DB  LA  MoTiiE  LE  Vayer),  Monf,  1671,  12mo;  1673,  8vo.  and  an 
Answer  by  M.  Naule,  Berl,  1744,  8vo.  (Euvres,  Parit,  1654  et  1667—1684, 
3  vols.  fol. 
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latter,  in  consequence  of  the  diversities  of  belief  that  have 
always  prevailed,  and  maintained  that  reason  in  theology 
must  give  place  to  faith,  a  superior  faculty,  and  conferred 
immediately  by  Divine  Grace.  In  other  respects  he 
showed  himself  a  decided  unbeliever ;  representing  life 
as  a  miserable  farce,  and  virtue  as  almost  a  dream. 


RATIONALISM  OF  DESCARTES,  AND  THE  SYSTEMS 

TO  WHICH  IT  GAVE  RISE. 

I.  Descartes. 

Baillet,  La  Vie  de  R.  Descartes,  Par,  1690,  4to ;  abregee, 
Paris  y  1693,  12mo. 

God.  Guil.  Leibnitii  Notata  circa  Vitam  et  Doctrinam  Car- 
tesii  in  Thomasii  Historic  Sapientiae  et  Stuldtiae,  tom.  II,  p. 
113,  and  in  the  3rd  vol.  Epistolarum  Leibnitii  ad  Diversos,  p. 
388. 

Reflexions  d'un  Academicien  sur  la  Vie  de  Descartes,  envoyees 
a  un  Ami  en  HoUande,  A  La  Haye,  1692,  12mo. 

Eloge  de  Rene  Descartes,  par  Gaillard,  PariSf  1765,  Sto  ; 
par  Thomas,  Paris,  1761,  8vo ;  par  Mercier,  Genihe  et  Paris, 
1765,  8vo. 

JoH.  Tepelii  Historia  Philosophicae  Cartedanae,  Norimb, 
1672,  12mo.     De  Vita  et  Philos.  Cartesii,  ibid.  1674. 

Reeueil  de  quelques  Pieces  curieuses  concemant  la  Philoso- 
phic de  M.  Descartes  (par  Bayle),  Amsterd.  1684,  12mo. 

Petri  Dan.  Huetii  Censura  Philosophise  Cartesianae,  Paris, 
1689,  12mo.  Philosophise  Cartesianse  adversus  Censuram  Pet. 
Dan.  Huetii  vindicatio,  aut  D.  A.  P.  (Augusto  Petermann), 
Lips.  1690,  4to.  Reponse  au  Livre  qui  a  pour  titre  :  P.  Dan. 
Huetii  Censura,  etc. ;  par  P.  Silvain  Regis,  Par.  1692,  12mo. 
Huet  answered  by  his  (anonymous)  Nouveaux  Memoires  pour 
servir  a  THistoire  du  Cartesianisme  ;  par  M.  G.  Paris,  1692, 
12mo. 

Admiranda  Methodus  Novse  Philosophic  Renati  Descartes, 
Ultraj.  1643,  12mo. 

Balth.  Bekkeri  de  Philosophic  Cartesii  Admonitio  Candida 
et  sincera,  Wesel.  1668,  12mo. 

Ant.  le  Grand,  Apologia  pro  Cartesio,  contra  Sam.  Par- 
kerum,  Lond.  1672,  4to;  Norimb.  1681,  8vo. 

P.  DE  Villemandy.     See  $  139. 
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324.  Reni  Descaries  (Cartesius),  was  bom  1596^  at 
La  Haye,  in  the  Touraine,  and  attempted  a  reformation 
in  the  philosophy  of  his  country  by  a  method  opposed  to 
the  Experimental^  on  the  principles  of  pure  Rationalism* 
His  system  was  favourable  to  independent  research^  and 
met  with  equally  violent  opponents  and  partisans^  attract- 
ingf  as  it  did,  universal  attention.  In  the  school  of  the 
Jesuits  at  La  Fleche  he  early  distinguished  himself  by 
the  quickness  of  his  parts,  and  his  love  of  knowledge* 
Fired  with  this  passion  and  eager  to  satisfy  it  by  study^ 
he  devoured  without  a  plan  a  multitude  of  books,  which 
working  upon  his  own  ardent  temper,  left  him  more  un- 
certain  than  he  was  at  first;  his  subsequent  travels 
instead  of  curing  contributing  to  increase  the  malady. 
Presently  his  adventurous  spirit  conceived  the  plan  of 
erecting  a  plulosophy  of  his  own ;  no  part  of  which  should 
be  borrowed  from  others.  With  this  view  he  repaired 
to  Holland,  where  he  trusted  to  find  leisure  and  fireedom, 
and  where  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  works  ^ 
He  presently  attracted  great  attention,  became  involved 
in  controversies,  especially  with  theologians,  and  afl«r 
maintaining  an  extensive  and  learned  correspondence, 
was  invited  into  Sweden  by  Queen  Christina,  and  died 
there  shortly  after  in  1650. 

His  works  :  Opera,  Atnstelod,  1692-1701,  9  vols.  4to.  Opera 
Pbilosophica,  Franc/,  ad  M,  1692,  4to.  Principia  PhilosophiaB, 
Amstel.  1644-1656,  4to.  Meditadones  de  Primd  Philosophia, 
etc.,  ibid,  1641,  4to.  Discours  de  la  Methode  pour  bien  con-* 
duire  la  Raison  et  chercher  le  Verite  dans  les  Sciences.  Plus,  la 
Dioptrique,  les  Meteores,  et  la  Geometrie,  etc.  Par.  1637,  4to. ; 
a  Latin  translation  (by  Courcelles)  revised  by  Descartes,  1644, 
Specimina  Philosophise  sen  Dissertatio  de  Methodo,  Dioptrice, 
etc.  Amstel.  1656,  4to.  Meditationes.  Tractatas  de  Passionibus 
Animse,  ibid,  1656,  4to.  Tractatus  de  Homine  et  de  Formatione 
Foetiis,  cum  Notis  Lud.  de  la  Forge,  ibid.  1677,  4to.  Epistoke 
(translated),  ibid.  1688,  4to. 


325.  Descartes  was  not  merely  a  metaphysical  philoso- 


>  Between  1629  and  1649. 
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pher :  he  was  distinguished  as  a  mathematician,  an  astro- 
nomer, and  a  physiologist.  His  very  reputation  and  suc- 
cess as  a  philosopher,  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  discoveries  he  effected  in  those  sciences.  His  object 
was  to  constitute  philosophy  a  demonstrable  science;  but 
he  rushed  too  eagerly  from  the  state  of  doubt,  which 
he  considered  a  necessary  preparation  for  all  knowledge, 
to  knowledge  itself.  He  begins  with  the  experimental 
observation  of  Consciousness  and  Thought:  and  from 
this  concludes  the  existence  of  the  thinking  subject — 
(cogito:  ergo  sum) — of  the  soul;  which  thus  distin- 
guishes itself  from  material  substances,  and  conse- 
quently is  independent  of  them.  Its  essence  consists  in 
thought^  and  is  on  that  account  more  easy  to  be  re- 
cognised than  that  of  the  body.  Clearness  and  distinct- 
ness he  regarded  as  the  criteria  of  truth.  The  soul  does 
not  contemplate  all  subjects  with  equal  distinctness,  which 
proves  its  nature  to  be  imperfect  and  finite.  It  possesses, 
nevertheless,  the  idea  of  an  Absolute,  Perfect  Being,  or 
Spirit ;  the  first  and  ilecessary  attribute  of  whom  is  exist- 
ence"*; and  as  such  ideas  cannot  be  derived  from  the  Im- 
perfect Soul,  they  must  flow  from  the  Perfect  Being  to 
whom  they  relate,  and  consequently  must  be  innate.  On 
this  recognition  of  the  existence  of  an  All-perfect  Being, 
the  evidence  and  certainty  of  all  absolute  knowledge  is 
grounded ;  on  the  principle  that  the  Divine  Being  will 
not  suffer  us  to  fall  into  error  while  lawfully  employing 
the  faculties  for  knowledge  bestowed   by  Him.     The 


■  Sam.  WsftBNFBLS,  Judicium  de  Argumento  Cartesii  pro  Ezistenti^ 
Dei»  petito  ex  ejus  Ide& ;  in  his  Dissertatt.  var.  Argument.  Pars.  II ;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  Jacqublot,  Examen  d'un  Ecrit  qui  a  pour  titre.  Judicium  de 
Argumeto,  etc.  Many  articles  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  Journal  des 
Savans,  1701 ;  the  Histoire  des  Ouvrages  des  Savans,  1700,  1701,  and  the 
Nouvelles  de  la  R^publique  des  Lettres,  1701, 1702,  et  1703. 

Andr.  Richtbr,  Diss.  (resp.  Jo.  Foubin)  de  Religione  Cartesii,  Grypktt. 
1705,  4to. 

CiiB.  Breithaupt,  Dissert.  De  Cartesii  Tbeologii  Naturali  et  Erroiibus  in 
ek  commissis.  Heltnstad,  1735,  4to. 

LuD.  Fr.  Ancillon,  Judicium  de  J udiciis  circa  Argumentum  pro  Existenti& 
Dei  ad  Nostra  usque  teropora  Latis,  Berol.  1792,  Syo, 
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essence  of  the  body  consists  in  expansion.     The  body 
and  the  thinking  essence, — (the  body,  that  is,  and  the 
soul, — are  essentially  opposed  to  each  other. 

326.  God,  as  the  Infinite  Being,  is  the  author  of  the 
universe,  which  is  infinite ;  but  the  material  and  intellec- 
tual parts  of  which  it  is  composed  are  imperfect  and 
finite.  The  assistance  or  co-operation  of  the  Divinity 
{assistentia  sive  concursus)  is  necessary  to  the  very  pre- 
servation and  maintenance  of  these  **.  Descartes  did  not 
distinguish  between  Matter  and  Space,  and  consequently 
found  no  difficulties  to  oppose  the  apphcation  of  his 
theory  of  vortices^  (which  he  described  as  deriving  their 
immediate  impulse  from  God),  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  Creation. 

The  Soul  he  asserted  to  be  simple  in  its  nature,  or  in 
other  words,  purely  immaterud^  (spiritualism  of  Des- 
cartes), but  intimately  connected  with  the  body.  The 
pineal  gland  may  be  supposed  to  be  its  seat,  because  it 
there  appears  to  energise  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  vital  spirits.  From  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  he 
deduced  its  immortality ;  and  lest  he  should  be  obliged 
by  his  argument  to  extend  the  same  properties  to  other 
animals,  he  pronounced  these  to  be  living  machines.  The 
soul  is  free,  because  it  feels  itself  to  be  so ;  and  in  its 
freedom  consists  its  liability  to  error.  He  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  passive  impressions  and  the  active 
decisions  (piMsiones  ei  eu^HonesJ  of  the  soul.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  Will,  the  Imagination,  and  Thought,  belong 
by  their  nature  to  the  latter  class.  He  constituted  three 
classes  of  Ideas,  those  which  we  acquire,  those  which  we 
create,  and  those  which  are  bom  with  us.  The  first  are 
derived  from  external  objects,  by  means  of  impressions 
communicated  to  our  organs.  Vital  warmth  and  motion 
do  not  proceed  from  the   Soul,  but  from   the   Animal 


"  This  doctrine  was  converted  by  Geulinx  and  others  into  one  oi  Occasion- 
alism.    See  $  328. 
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Spirits.  He  accounts  for  the  communion  existing  be- 
tween the  Soul  and  Body  by  his  doctrine  of  AssUteniia. 
The  Soul  determines  the  direction  of  the  Vital  Spirits* 

337.  Notwithstanding  the  confusion  Descartes  made 
between  Thought  and  Knowledge, — the  want  of  solidity 
in  his  principles,  and  of  conclusiveness  in  his  inferences, 
as  well  as  the  many  contradictions  they  imply,  which 
would  have  become  more  apparent  if  he  had  treated  the 
subject  of  Morals  also,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
great  effect  produced  by  his  philosophy.  His  discussions 
awakened  men  to  independent  thought,  both  by  their 
matter  and  their  manner, — the  form  asjnsUjts  the  sub- 
stance of  his  doctrines,  no  less  than  by  their  bold  and 
striking  character.  Men  were  impelled  to  investigate  the 
principles  of  Thought  and  Knowledge,  and  the  (Uffer- 
ences  which  exist  between  them;  efforts  were  made  to 
decide  the  controversy  between  Experimentalism  and 
Speculative  philosophy,  between  Rationalism  and  Super- 
naturalism  ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  the  last  blow 
to  the  Scholastic  system,  and  introduced  into  the  philo- 
sophical world  a  new  life  and  energy,  animating  to  the 
pursuit  of  Truth  and  the  detection  of  Error.  His  doc- 
trines presently  attracted  the  notice  of  a  great  number  of 
distinguished  thinkers.  In  Hobbes^  Gassendi  ®,  P.  2>aft. 
Huet^f  GcUfr.  Daniel^,  etc.,  he  encountered  able  ad- 
versaries, who  subjected  his  leading  principles  to  a  se- 
vere, but  at  the  same  time  calm  and  philosophical  ex- 
amination; but  he  was  attacked  in  a  more  intemperate 
manner  by  several  schoolmen  and  theologians,  such  as 


o  Ger.  de  Vriss,  DissertatiunculaHistorico-Philosophica  de  RenatiCar- 
tesii  Meditationibus  &  Gassendo  impugnatis,  UUraJ.  1691,  Bvo. 

p  Censura  etc.  (see  bibliography  $  324).  This  work  called  forth  several 
answers. 

<i  See  his  Komance:  Voyage  da  Monde  de  Descartes,  Paris,  1691,  12mo. 
Iter  per  Mundum  Cartesii.  Amsielod,  1694,  12mo.  Nouvelles  Difficult^ 
propos^espar  un  P^ripat^iicien,  Amst,  1694,  12mo.  Idem  eo  Lat.  Nove  Dif- 
ficultates,  etc.  ibid. 
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Gisbert  Voetius^,  Martin  Sc/ioock*  the  Eclectic,  Cyriac 
LetUuUus  the  Jesuit,  Valois,  and  others,  who  tSLxed  him 
with  Scepticism  and  Atheism.  A  number  of  talented  per- 
sons were  formed  in  his  school,  or  attached  themselves  to 
his  system;  and  in  spite  of  the  interdictions  levelled 
against  it  in  Holland  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1656),  and 
also  in  Italy  (1663),  it  gained  ground  in  the  Netherlands 
and  France.  In  England,  Italy,  and  Germany,  it  made 
less  progress,  though  it  produced  an  effect  on  all  depart- 
ments of  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and 
Morals S  nay  even  on  Theology". 

328.  Among  the  partisans  of  the  philosophy  of  Des- 
cartes we  may  specify  his  friend  De  la  Forge ',  a  physi- 
cian at  Saumur;  Claude  de  ClerseUer  (died  1686),  the 
editor  of  his  posthumous  works  ;  Jcusques  Rohauli  (died 
1675) ;  Pierre  Si/lvain  Regis  ^,  a  pupil  of  the  latter,  and  an 
able  commentator  on  Descartes  ;  with  many  Jansenists  of 
the  Port  Royal'  who  opposed  a  more  rigid  morality  to 


'  Bom  at  Heusden  1589 ;  died  1676. 

■  Born  at  Utrecht,  1614 ;  died  1665.    See  Bibl.  324. 

t  L'Art  de  Yivre  Heureax,  Paris,  1692,  8vo.  In  Lat. :  Etbica  Cartesiana 
siire  art  Bene  Beateque  Vivendi,  HaL  1776,  Svo. 

"  Philoaophia  S.  Scriptars  Interpret  (by  L.  Mbtbr,  a  phytician  and  friend 
of  Spinota),  EUutheropolu  1666,  4to.  third  edition  by  Semleb,  HaL  1776, 
8vo. 

Valentini  Albert!  Tractatna  de  Caitetianismo  et  Coccejanismo,  Lip$. 
1678,  4to.  Vita.  1701  4to. 

*■  L.  DE  LA  FoBGB,  Trait6  de  TEtprit  de  THomme,  Paris,  1664,  4to.  In 
LatTractatut  de  Mente  Homan^,  ejut  Facultatibut  et  Functionibut,  Amstelod. 
1669;  BrSme,  1673,  4to.;  Amst.  1708,  8vo. 

7  Bora  1632 ;  died  1707. 

P.  Sylvaxn  Regis,  Sytteme  de  la  Pbilotophie,  contenant  la  Logique,  la 
M^taphytique,  laPhytique,  et  la  Morale,  Paris,  1690,  3  volt.  4to.  R^ponte 
auz  R^fleziont  Critiqnet  de  M.  Duhamel  tar  le  Sytteme  Cart^tien  de  la 
Pbilotophie  de  M.  Regit,  Paris,  1692, 12mo.  tee  Bibl.  of  $  324.  L'Accord 
de  la  Foi  et  de  la  Raiton,  Paris,  1734,  4to. 

*  Among  other  distinguithed  workt,  thit  tociety  hat  produced,  I'Art  de 
Penter,  Paris,  1664,  12mo.  Trantlated  into  Lat.  by  J.  C.  Bravn,  with  a 
preface  of  Fr.  Buddevs,  Hal,  1704,  Svo.  (Thit  treatite  hat  been  tometimet 
improperly  atcribed  to  Arnauld). 
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the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits.  Among  these  were  Ani, 
Amauld'^,  Blaise  Pascai^j  Nicole^,  and  also,  Faiher 
Mciehranche  (see  §  381),  Aniaine  Le  Grrand^  a  physician 
at  Douai,  J.  Claubery^y  Adrian  Heerebord,  and  more 
particularly  Arnold  Geulinx  of  Antwerp  ^  From  the 
principles  of  Descartes,  the  last  derived  the  doctrine  of 
Occasional  Causes  {Systema  causarum  occasionalium — 
Occasionalismus)  which  supposed  the  Deity  to  be  the 
actual  cause  of  the  motions  of  the  body  and  affections 
of  the  mind,  the  soul  and  the  limbs  merely  affording  the 
means  of  their  development.  This  notion  was  extended 
and  explained  by  BaOhcusar  Becker,  Voider,  Male- 
branche,  and  Spinosa,  Geulinx  added  to  this  strange 
doctrine  a  pure  system  of  morality,  and  maintained  that 
the  main  defect  of  Ancient  and  Modern  systems  of  Ethics 
was  the  encouragement  afforded  by  them  to  Self-love; 


>  Bom  1623  ;  died  1694.    His  works,  Latuanne,  1777,  30  vols.  4to. 

^  Born  at  Clermont  1623 ;  died  1662  ($  332). 

Pascal,  Pens^  sur  la  Religion,  Amtt.  1697,  12mo.  Parit,  1720,  ]2mo. 
Lettres  Ecrites  par  Louis  de  Montalte  (Pascal)  a  un  Provincial  de  ses  Amis, 
avec  Notes  de  Guill.  Wendrock (Nicole),  Cologne,  1657, 12mo.et  1684, 8vo.; 
Lfyde,  1771,  4  vols.  12mo.    Translated  into  Lat.  by  Nicole. 

*^  Died  1695.  Essais  de  Morale,  Parts,  1671,  6  vols.  12mo.  Instructions 
Th6ologiques  et  Morales,  Parts,  1709,  12mo.  (Euvres,  Paris,  1718,  24  vols. 
12mo. 

*  Ant.  ls  Gband,  Philosophia  Veterum  e  Mente  Renati  Descartes,  Land. 
1671,  12mo.  Institutio  Philosophias  Secundum  Principia  Renati  Descartes 
Nova  Methodo  adornata,  Lond.  1672,  8vo. ;  1678,  4to.  Disseitatio  de  Ca- 
reuti^  Sensus  et  Cognitionis  in  Brutis,  Norimb.  1679,  8vo. 

«  Professor  at  Duisburg ;  bom  at  Chartres  1665 ;  died  1665. 

JoH.  Clauberoii  Opera  Philosopbica,  Amstelod,  1691,  4to.  Logica  Vetus 
et  Nova.  Ontosophia,  de  Cognitione  Dei  et  Nostii,  Duub.  1656.  8vo.  Initi- 
atio  Philosophi,  sen  Dubitatio  Cartesiana,  1655 ;  Mnik,  1667,  12mo. 

^  Bom  at  Antwerp  about  1625 ;  died  1669. 

Arkoldi  Geulinx,  Logica  Fundamentis  suis,  a  quibus  hactenus  col- 
lapsa  fuerat,  restituta,  Lugd.  Bat,  1662,  12mo.  ;  Amstelod,  1698,  12mo. 
Metaphysica  Vera  et  ad  Mentem  Peripateticomm,  Amstelod.  1691,  12mo. 
TvHt^i  otavToVt  sivo  Ethica,  AmtteU  1665,  and  Lugd,  Bat,  1675,  12mo.  £d. 
Philarethu!!,  Amiiel.  1696,  12mo. ;  1709,  8vo.  Annotata  prccurrentia  ad  R. 
Cartesii  Principia,  Dordraei,  1690,  4to.  Annotata  Majora  ad  Principia  Pbi- 
losophiaa  R.  Descartes,  accedunt  Opuscula  Philosopbica  ejusdem  Auctoris, 
Dordraei,  1691,  4to. 
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and  made  Virtue  to  consist  in  a  pure  love  of-^amor  effee^ 
twnis  nan  €ffeciioms)f—'Bnd  devotion  to  the  injunctions  of 
practical  Reason ;  or^  in  other  words,  in  obedience  to  God 
and  to  Reason,  for  the  sake  of  Reason  itself.  The  cha- 
racteristics of  Reason  thus  contemplated  he  pronounced 
to  be  attention  (diUgentiaJ,  docility  (obedientiaj,  con- 
formity to  moral  obligations  (justitia)^  and  a  disregard  of 
all  other  goods  (humUitas).  Though  his  ideas  on  Morals 
were  often  admirable  for  their  truth  and  refinement,  they 
did  not  meet  with  much  success;  partly  because  they 
were  entangled  with  his  doctrine  of  Occasionalism ;  and 
partly  because  the  foundations  on  which  they  should  rest 
were  not  perfectly  established ;  added  to  which  they  pre- 
scribe nothing  but  a  blind  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
to  such  a  degree  as  almost  to  take  away  the  free  exercise 
of  Reason.  Balihasar  Becker*,  taking  for  his  ground 
the  doctrines  of  Occasionalism,  and  the  Spiritualism  of 
^Descartes,  denied  that  men  were  capable  of  being  influ- 
enced by  the  agency  of  Spirits;  and  in  particular  attacked 
the  opinions  then  prevalent  in  favour  of  sorcery  and 
witchcraft;  which  cost  him  his  employment.  On  the 
other  hand  Pierre  Poiret^,  at  first  a  Cartesian,  then  a 
Mystic,  affected  to  deduce  from  the  principles  of  Des* 
cartes,  a  proof  of  the  immediate  agency  of  God  and  of 
spiritual  beings  on  the  mind  of  man.  Several  theolo- 
gians and  philosophers  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
Cartesian  system  to  Revealed  Religion,  and  defended 
or  explained  it  in  writings  partly  didactic  and  partly 
polemical.    Among  others  may  be  enumerated  J.  Cocce^ 


ff  Born  io  West  Friesland,  1634  ;  died  169S. 

Besides  the  work  of  his  already  mentioned  (bibliography  $  324)  ;  he  wrote 
the  Beioverte  Wereld,  or  Enchanted  World  (Dutch),  J^euwarden,  1690; 
Anuterd,  1691-93,  4  vols.  4to.  Wilh.  Hbinr.  Beckeh,  Schediasma  Crilico- 
literarium  de  Codtroversiis  B.  Bekkero  ob  librum  die  bezauberte  Welt  motis, 
Konigtb.  et  Leijn.  1721,  4to.  See  the  Life,  Opinions,  and  Fortunes  of  B. 
Bbckek,  by  J.  M.  Scmwaoer,  Leipt,  1780,  Svo. 

h  Bom  at  Menu,  1746 ;  died  1719  (See  §§  331,  333). 

P.  PoiBET.  Economie  Divine,  1647,  7  vols.  8vo.  Cogitationes  de  Deo, 
Animft  et  Malo,  Amttilini.  1677-1685-1715,  4to. 

Y 
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Jus^,  Christopher  Wiitich\  Gerard  de  Vries^y  Hemumn 
Alex.  RdiU"^,  and  Ruard  Andala\ 


XL  Spinoza, 

His  works:  Bekedicti  de  Spinoza  Renati  Descartes  Prin- 
cipionim  Philosophiae  pars  prima  et  secunda  More  Greometrico 
demonstratse.  Accesserunt  ejusdem  Cogitata  Metaphysica,  in 
quibus  difiiciliores,  qiue  tarn  in  parte  Metaphysicse  genenili  qitiECm 
speciali  occumint  Quaestiones  breviter  explicantur,  AmsteL  1663, 
2  vols.  4to.  Tractatos  Theologico-Politicus  continens  Disser- 
tationes  aliquot,  quibus  ostenditur  Libertatem  PhUosophandi  non 
tantum  Salvd  Pietate  et  Reipublicae  Pace  posse  concedi,  sed 
eamdem  nisi  cum  Pace  Reipublicae  ipsaque  Pietate  tolli  non 
posse,  Hamh.  (Amsterd.)  1670,  4to.  Under  various  fictitious 
titles :  Dan.  Heinsii  Operum  Historicum  collectio  prima.  £d. 
II,  priori  multo  emendatior  et  auctior,  Lugd,  Bat.  1675,  8vo. 
Henriquez  de  Villacorta,  M.  D.  a  cubiculo  Philippi  IV,  Ca- 
roH  II,  Archiatri  Opera  Chirurgica  Omnia  sub  auspicus  poten- 
tissimi  Hispaniarum  Regis,  AmsteL  1673,  8yo. ;  1697)  8yo.     In# 


>  Died  1669. 

k  Bom  at  Brieg  1625 ;  died  1687. 

Chrxstophsb  Wzttxch.  Consensus  Sancts  Scripture  cum  Veritate  Philoso- 
phis  Cartesianas,  Neomag.  1659,  Svo.  Theologia  Pacificata,  Lugd,  Bat, 
1675,  4to.  Annotationes,  in  quibus  Methodi  celeb.  Fhilosophi  succincta 
notitia  redditur,  Dordr,  1688,  4to.  Anti-Spinoza  seu  Kxamen  Ethices  Bened. 
de  Spinoza,  Amttel,  1690,  4to. 

>  Gek.  db  Vribs  (see  §  327,  note  <*).  Exercitationes  Rationales  de  Deo 
Divinisque  perfectionibus  nee  non  Philosophemata  Miscellanea,  Traj,  1685, 
4to.  Edit.  Nova  ad  quam  preter  alias  acoedit  Diatribe  singularis  gemina,  altera 
de  Cogitadone  ipsil  mente,  altera  de  Idas  renim  Innatis,  Ultrqf,  1695,  4to. 

■>  He  was  professor  of  Theology  at  Franeker  and  Utrecht,  and  died  1718. 

HxRM.  Alex.  Roil  Dissert,  de  Religione  Naturali,  Franeq,  1686,  folio. 
Disputationes  Philosophies  de  Theologil  Naturali  du»,  de  Ideis  Innatis  una, 
Ger.  de  Vries  Diatribs  opposite,  fourth  edit.  Franeq,  1700,  8vo.  UUraj, 
1713. 

■  Bom  in  Friesland  1665 ;  professor  of  Theology  at  Franeker ;  died  1727. 

Ruard  Andala  Syntagma  Theologico-Physico-Metaphysicum,  Franaq, 
1710,  4to.  Cartesius  verus  Spinozismi  eversor  eir  Pbysicas  Ezperimentalb 
Architectus,  Ibid,  1719.  In  answer  to  J.  Rxorus,  Cartesius  verus  Spino- 
zismi  Architectus:  Leovard,  1718.  Exercitationes  Academicas  in  Philoso* 
phiam  Primam  et  Naturalem,  in  quibus  Philosophia  Cartesii  explicatur,  con- 
firmatur  et  vindicatur,  Franeq,  1709,  4 to.  Examen  Ethics  Geulinxii,  Ibid, 
1716,  4to.  Questiones  Physics,  1720.  Apologia  pro  VerU  et  Saniore  Phi- 
losophic, etc. 
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French ;  La  Clef  du  Sanctnaire,  par  on  savant  homme  de  notre 
aiede,  Leyde*  1678,  12mo.  Tiaite  des  Ceremonies  supersti- 
tienses  des  Jui&,  tant  Andennes  que  Modemes,  AmstenL  1678, 
12mo.  Reflexions  Cniienses  d*iin  Esprit  desinteiesse  sur  les 
Mati^res  les  phis  hnpoitantes  an  Saint,  tant  public  que  paiti- 
colier,  Cologne^  1678,  12mo. 

Annotationes  Ben.  de  Spinoza  ad  Tractatum  Theologico-Po- 
liticum,  ed  Chr.  Tjelboph.  de  Murr,  Hag,  Com,  1802,  4to. 

Bened.  de  Spinoza  Opera  Posthuma,  AmsUL  1677)  4to. 
(containing:  Ethica,  Tractatus  Politicus,  de  Intellectus  emen- 
datione,  Epistolae). 

Bened.  de  Spinoza  Opera  quae  supersunt  Omnia,  ed.  H. 
Eberu.  Gottlob  Paulus,  Jen,  1802,  1803,  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  a 
Biography. 

Works  on  Spinoza  and  his  Doctrines. 

John  Colerus,  Life  of  Spmoza,  etc.,  etc.  Originally  pub« 
lished  in  Dutch,  Ulrechty  1697  ;  in  French,  The  Hague,  1706, 
8yo. ;  in  German,  Franco/,  and  Leips.  1733,  8vo. 

Refutations  des  Erreurs  deBENoiT  de  Spinoza,  par  M.  Fene- 
LON,  par  le  P.  Lamt,  et  par  le  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers,  avec 
la  Vie  de  Spinoza,  ecrite  par  M.  Jean  Colerus,  augmentee  de 
beaucoup  de  particularites  tirees  d'une  Vie  Manuscrite  (from 
the  next  book),  de  ce  Philosophe ;  jQEute  par  un  de  ses  amis, 
Bnucellesy  1731,  12mo. 

La  Vie  et  I'Esprit  de  M.  Benoit  de  Spinoza,  Amsterd.  1719, 
8yo.  The  author  was  a  physician  named  Lucas,  or  Vraese,  coun- 
cillor of  the  Court  of  Brabant  at  the  Hague.  Only  seventy  copies 
of  a  very  limited  edition  were  offered  for  sale,  at  a  very  high 
price ;  which  caused  a  number  of  MS.  copies  to  be  taken.  The 
second  part  was  burnt,  but  the  biographical  part,  (also  very 
scarce),  was  published  under  this  title  :  La  Vie  de  Spinoza  par 
un  de  ses  Disciples,  nouvelle  edition  non  tronquee,  etc.,  Hamb. 
1735,  8vo. 

H.  Fr.  v.  Dietz  Ben.  von  Spinosa  nach  Leben  und  Lehren, 
Dess.  1783,  8vo. 

M.   Philipson  Leben  Ben.  von  Spinosa,  ^tanhschw.  1790, 

8vo.  (nach  Colerus). 

Jarioes  iiber  das  System  des  Spinosa  imd  iiber  Bayle's 
Erinnerungen  Dagegen  in  dcr  Histoire  de  TAcad.  des  Sciences 
de  Berlin  a.  1740,  und  in  Hissmann*s  Magazin  5.  Bd.  S.  5  if. 

Fr.  H.  Jacobi  iiber  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza,  in  Briefen  an  Hm. 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  BresL  1785  ;  second  aufl.  1789,  8vo.  und  in 
Jacobi's  Schriften,  4  B.,  I.  Abth.     Moses  Mendelssohn  Mor- 

y2 
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genstunden  (see  §  d67»  etc.):  An  die  Frennde  Lessing's,  em 
Anhang  zu  Jaoobi's  Briefweclisel,  BerL  17Bd,  8yo.  F.  H.  Ja- 
coBi  "wider  M.  Mendelssohns  Beschuldigungen,  Letpz,  1786. 
(Math.  Claudius)  zwei  Recensionen  in  Sachen  Leasing,  M. 
Mendelflsobn  and  Jacobi,  Hamh,  1786.  Ueber  Mendelssohn's 
Darstellung  der  Spinozistischen  PhiLoaophie  in  Casar's  Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten,  4  B.  K.  H.  Heydenreich  Animadversiones  in 
Mosis  Mendelii  filii  Refutationem  placitorum  Spinosse  scripsit, 
Lips,  1786, 4to.  Derselbe :  Nator  und  Gott  nach  Spinosa,  1  B. 
(mit  Anszngen  aus  der  oben  angegebenen  Vie  von  Lucas),  Leipz. 
1789,  8vo. 

Gott.  Einige  Gesprache  von  J.  G.  Herder,  Gotha,  1787i 
8vo. 

D.  G.  S.  Francke  Preisschr.  iiber  die  neuem  Schicksale  des 
Spinozismus  und  seinen  Einfluss  auf  die  Philosophic  iiberh.  und 
die  Yemunfttheologie  insbesondere,  Schleswig.  1812,  8vo. 

Ern.  Stiedenroth  nova  Spinozismi  delineatio,  Gott.  1817» 
8vo. 

Lud.  Bouhann  Ezplicatio  Spinozismi.  Diss,  inaugural.  Berol. 
1828,  8vo. 

Car.  Rosenkranz  De  Spinozse  Philos.  Diss.  HaL  et  Lips. 
1828,  8vo. 

SS9.  The  Jew  Baruch  (Benedict)  Spmoxa^  or  Spinasa^ 
entered  into  the  speculative  views  of  the  Cartesian  School 
with  all  the  originality  of  a  profound  and  penetrating 
genius.  He  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  168^,  and  even  in 
his  childhood  distinguished  himself  for  his  ardent  love  of 
knowledge.  His  doubts  with  respect  to  the  authority  of 
the  Talmud,  and  his  frame  of  mind,  devout,  but  free  from 
superstition,  rendered  him  indifferent  to  the  ceremonial 
part  of  his  own  faith,  and  were  the  mean&  of  bringing 
upon  him  many  persecutions.  Concealed  in  the  houses 
of  some  charitable  Christians,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Mathematics  and  Metaphysics, 
especially  those  of  Descartes,  the  clearness  and  simplicity 
of  whose  system  attracted  his  attention,  without  being 
able  to  satisfy  his  judgment.  After  having  devoted  his 
life  to  contemplation,  pursued  in  retirement,  he  died  at 
the  Hague,  A.  D.  1677,  with  the  reputation  of  an  es- 
timable man,  and  distinguished  philosopher.  Spinoza 
made  it  his  principle  to  admit  nothing  to  be  true,  the 
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grounds  of  which  he  could  not  distinctly  recognise ;  and 
endeavoured  to  found  his  system  of  Ethics,  (as  he  termed 
it),  on  something  like  Mathematical  demonstrations  of  the 
principles  of  Moral  Life,  founded  on  the  knowledge  of 
Grod.  These  speculations  carried  him  into  the  highest 
region  of  Metaphysics,  and  gradually  led  him  to  the  re- 
markable theory  proposed  also  by  Descartes^,  which 
asserts  the  existence  of  only  one  Absolute  Essence, — (the 
I^ity), — Infinite  Being,  with  Infinite  Attributes  of  Ex- 
pansion and  Thought,  reducing  all  finite  beings  to  the 
state  of  Apparent  Essences,  and  limitations  or  modi  of 
those  Attributes.  Substance  is  not  an  individual  being, 
but  the  foundation  and  substratum  of  all  individual 
beings:  It  never  has  begun  to  be,  but  exists  per  se  and 
of  necessity,  (see  Eth.  P.  I,  prop.  6).  Nothing  can  be 
said  to  have  a  beginning  but  finite  objects,  or  the  mutable 
limitations  of  the  Attributes  of  Infinity :  in  this  manner 
from  the  Attribute  of  Expansion  arises  the  modification 
of  Motion  and  Repose :  firom  that  of  Thought  those  of 
the  Understanding  and  Will.  Infinite  Expansion  is,  on 
the  same  principle,  the  ultimate  Element  of  all  finite  cor- 
poreal objects ;  and  Absolute  or  Infinite  Thought,  of  all 
finite  thinking  beings.  The  primordial  Elements — ^Infi- 
nite Expansion  and  Infinite  Thought — ^are  mutually  re- 
lated, without  having  been  produced  the  one  by  the 
other.  All  finite  things  (e.  g.  Body  and  Soul)  exist  in 
the  Deity:  The  Deity  is  their  inherent  Cause,  Natura 
Naturans.  He  himself  not  finite,  though  firom  him  all 
finite  things  have  necessarily  proceeded ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  Accident,  but  an  universal  Necessity ;  which  in 
the  case  of  the  Deity  is  united  to  Liberty :  because  the 
Deity  alone  is  not  circumscribed  by  the  existence  or 
operations  of  any  other  being.  He  operates  according  to 
the  itUemal  necessity  of  His  own  nature;  and  His  will  and 
knowledge  are  inseparable.    There  is  no  free  Causality 

^  H.  C.  W.  SiowART  iiber  den  Zusammenhang  des  Spinoasmiift  mit  der 
Cartesianischen  Philosophie,  Tubing.  1816,  Svo. 

H.  RiTTiR  iiber  den  Einfloss  det  Cartel,  auf  die  Auabildusg  dei  Spinozis- 
mus,  Leips.  1816,  8vo. 
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of  Ends  and  final  Causes ;  but  only  the  Causality  of  Ne^ 
cessity  and  natural  Causes.     The  immediate  and  direct 
conception  or  idea  of  any  real  and  present  object  is  called 
the  Spirit  or  Soul  (Mens)  of  such  object ;  and  the  thing 
itself,  or  the  direct  and  immediate  object  of  such  idea  or 
conception  is  called  the  Body  of  such  Spirit.     United, 
they  compose  one  and  the  same  individual  object;  which 
may  be  apprehended  in  a  twofold  relation,  under  that  of 
the  Attribute  Thought,  or  the  Attribute  Expansion.     All 
ideas,  as  far  as  they  have  a  relation  to  the  Deity,  are 
true :  because  all  ideas  which  exist  in  the  Divine  mind 
are  perfectly  correspondent  to  their  respective  Objects; 
and  consequently  every  idea  of  our  own  which  is  absolute 
and  corresponds  with  its  object,  is  true  also  ^ ;  and  the 
understanding  contemplates  things  according  to  their  true 
nature  inasmuch  as  it  contemplates  them  with  a  view  to 
their  eternal  and  necessary  properties  \     Falsehood  has 
its  origin  in  the  negation  of  Thought;  and  the  admission 
of  irregular  and  imperfect  notions '.     Every  idea  of  a  real 
object  embraces  at  the  same  time  a  conception  of  the 
eternal  and  infinite  essence  of  God,  (Prop.  45) ;  and  con- 
sequently by  a  knowledge  of  the  first  we  may  attain  to  an 
adequate   comprehension   of  the  Divine  nature.      The 
human  mind  can  therefore  indisputably  apprehend  the 
nature  of  God*.     On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  we 
are  able  to  acquire  of  individual  objects  is  necessarily 
imperfect.     In  the   lively  contemplation  of  the   Deity 
consists  our  greatest  happiness :    Since  the  more  that 
we  know  of  God,  the  more  inclined  we  are  to  live  ac- 
cording to  his  will  ^ ;  in  which  consists  at  the  same  time 
our  happiness  and  our  free-will: — Deo  parere   summa 


P  Prop.  43.  Sicut  lux  se  ipsam  et  tenebras  manifestat,  sic  Veritas  norma 
sui  et  falsi  est. 

<i  £  naturft  rationis  bod  est,  res  ut  contingentes,  scd  ut  meeuarku  contem- 
plan  (et)  sub  quftdam  eternitatis  specie  percipere.    Propos.  44. 

'  Eth.  P.  II,  Propos.  32—34  sqq. 

•  Prop.  46,  47. 

*  Amor  Dei  non  nbi  ex  cogDitione  ejus  oritur;  Tract.  Theol.  cap.  IV, 
p.  42. 
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libertas  est.  Nevertheless  our  Will  is  not  absolutely 
free^  inasmuch  as  the  mind  is  directed  to  this  or  that  end 
by  some  external  cause,  which  cause  is  dependent  on 
another,  and  so  on  in  perpetual  concatenation.  In  Hke 
manner  no  other  faculty  of  the  mind  is  altogether  absolute 
and  uncontrolled  (P.  II,  prop.  48). 

330.  The  rude  materials  of  his  system  Spinoza  had 
amassed  in  the  course  of  his  early  study  of  the  Rabbini- 
cal writings,  and  the  theory  of  Descartes  had  only  sup- 
plied him  with  a  scientific  form.  He  draws  all  his  con- 
clusions, after  the  mathematical  method,  by  a  regular  de- 
duction from  a  small  number  of  axioms,  and  a  few  leading 
ideas,  which  he  assumes  to  be  self-eyident,  such  as  those 
of  Substance  and  Causality.  His  conclusions  have  all  an 
appearance  of  mathematical  strictness,  but  appear  to 
labour  in  this  respect,  that  it  may  be  questioned  how  the 
infinitude  of  finite  objects  is  a  necessary  result  of  the 
infinite  attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  grand  defect  of  his 
theory  is,  that  all  Individuality  and  Free-will  is  lost  in 
subordination  to  the  Divine  Essence,  and  that  his  sys- 
tem of  Ethics  is  made  one  of  mere  Physics,  because  all 
finite  things  are  made  necessarily  subject  to  the  Divine 
Nature,  and  appertain  to  it  as  modifications  of  its  at- 
tributes, forming  parts  of  an  universal  system  of  abso- 
lute Causality °.  The  profoundness  of  his  ideas;  the 
syllogistic  method  of  his  reasoning;  the  hardihood  of  his 
attempt, — to  explain  things  ^n»7^  by  infinitCy — give  an  air 
of  obscurity  to  the  whole  system,  and  make  it  difficult  to 
be  apprehended  in  true  sense:  it  does  not,  however, 
deserve  the  appellation  of  an  atheistic  theory,  which  has 
been  liberally  bestowed  upon  it  ever  since  its  first  appear- 
ance, rather  in  consequence  of  the  passions  of  the  dis- 
putants, than  from  any  thing  contained  in  the  work  itself. 
It  may  rather  be  called  a  system  of  Pantheism  (not 
material  like  that  of  the  Eleatse,  but/ormaQ,  which  em- 
braces and  illustrates  a  noble  idea  of  the  Divinity,  as  the 

•  Ep.  62.    See  Tract.  TheoL-Polit.  cap.  XVI. 
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Primal  Cauee  of  Being,  so  far  as  it  may  be  investigated 
by  speculations  purely  ontological.  Nevertheless,  such 
a  conception  does  not  satisfy  the  understanding,  and  con- 
tradicts the  principles  of  Theisnii  especially  in  their 
practiced  relations  and  application. 

S31.  Spinoza's  character  was  no  less  misrepresented 
than  bis  doctrines.  Few  at  first  dared  to  profess  them- 
selves his  friends  and  adherents ''.  His  first  opponents, 
either  from  not  having  understood  his  system,  or  from 
some  secret  attachment  to  it  which  they  were  at  pains  to 
conceal,  allowed  him  to  have  the  advantage,  and  con- 
tributed to  his  reputation.  Of' this  number  were:  Fr. 
Cuper^,  BoulainmUiers*,  Chr*  Wiiiich^,  (who  answered 
him  the  most  fully  of  them  all),  P.  Poiret^^  Sam.  Parker, 
($  333),  IscMc  Jacquelot*^.  Those  who  undertook  the  con- 
flict with  more  sincerity  (such  as  J.  Bredenburg%  found 


*  Of  then  we  may  mention,  J.  Oldenbuig,  .who  neveitheleta,  on  many 
points,  differed  from  Spinoza.  The  following  writers  have,  perhaps  improperly, 
been  designated  as  Spinodsta :  the  physicians,  L.  Meyer  and  Lucas^  the  first 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled,  Philosophia  Sacras  Scripturas  interpres :  see  $ 
327,  note ;  Z.  J£I.les,  Abr.  Cur  abler,  who  defended  and  explained  Spinoziam  < 

in  two  treatises:  Specimen  Artis  Ratiocinandi  Naturalis  et  Artificialis  ad 
Pantoflophiie  Frincipia  Manuducens,  Hamb.  {Amst.)  1684;  et :  Principionim 
Pantosophie,  P.  II.  et  P.  Ill,  Hamb.  1684 ;  J.  G.  Wachter,  Concordia 
Rationis  et  Fidei,  etc.,  AmsteL  {BeroL),  1692, 8vo. ;  and  Tbeod.  Lud.  Law  : 
Meditationes  de  Deo,  Mundo,  et  Homine,  Franerf,  1717,  8ro.;  et:  Medi- 
tationes,  Theses,  dubia  Philosophico-Theologica,  Freifstadt.  1719,  Svo. 

y  Arcana  Atheisme  Revelata  ;  a  work  severely  censured  by  H.  More,  Opp. 
PhiIos.tom.  I, p.  596,  and  by  Jjeger  :  Fr.  Ctjperus  mala  Fide  aut  ad  minimum 
frigidd  Atheismum  Spinozas  oppungans.  Tub,  1710. 

>  The  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers ;  bom  1658,  died  1722.  See  bibliography 
of  §  328. 

A  See  $  328. 

^  See  §  328.  Poiret,  Fundamenta  Atheismi  eversa,  in  his  Cogiiata  de 
Deo,  etc. 

«  Bom  in  Champagne,  1674;  died  1708.  ^! 

Isaac  Jacquelot,  Dissertations  sur  TExistence  de  Dieu,  etc.,  par  la  Refu- 
tation du  Systeme  d'Epicure  et  de  Spinoza,  La  Haye,  1697.  See  $  325, 
note. 

^  Enervatio  Tractatus  Theologico-Politici  una  cum  Demonstratione  Geome-  ' 

trico  ordine  disposita  Naturam  non  esse  Deuro,  Roterod,  1675,  410. 
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themselves  involved  in  contradictions,  being  unable  to 
refute  the  sophistry  of  Spionza,  and  not  enduring  to 
admit  its  validity. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  the  talents  and  opinions  of  Spinoza 
have  been  better  appreciated ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Critical  method  of  the  rationalists  has  enabled  them  to 
detect  the  weak  side  of  his  system*. 

The  most  recent  philosophical  system  approaches  in 
many  respects  that  of  Spinoza. 


III.  Malebranche.    Fardetta. 

FoNTENELLE,  Eloge  de  Malebranche,  dans  le  tom.  I.  de  ses 
Eloges  des  Academiciens,  A  la  Haye^  1731,  p.  317. 

Nic.  Malebranche,  De  la  Recherche  de  Is  Verity,  ParU^ 
1673,  12mo. ;  seventh  edit.  1712,  2  vols.  4to.,  or  4  vols.  12mo. 
In  Lat.  by  Lenfant,  De  Inquirenda  Veritate,  Genev.  1691, 
4to. ;   1753,  2  vols.  4to. 

Nic.  Malebranche,  Conversalions  Chretiennes,  1677.  De  la 
Nature  et  de  la  Gr&ce,  Amsdt.  1680,  12mo.  Meditations 
Chretiennes  et  M^taphysiqnes,  Cologne  ( Rouen J^  1683,  12mo. 

Malebranche,  Entretiens  sur  la  M^taphysique  et  sur  la 
Religion,  Rotterd.  1688,  8vo.  Entretiens  d*un  Philosophique 
Chretien  et  d'un  Philosophe  Chinois,  sur  la  Nature  de  Dieu, 
Paris,  1708.  Reflexions  sur  la  Premotion  Physique,  etc. 
Paris,  1715,  8vo. ;  CBuvres,  Paris,  1712,  11  vols.  12mo. 

832.  Nicole  Malebranche  ^  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratoire,  whose  disadvantageous  person  concealed  a 
profound  genius,  and  indisputably  the  greatest  metaphy- 
sician that  France  has  produced,  developed  the  ideas  of 
Descartes,  and  imparted  to  them  a  fresh  originality,  and 
greater  clearness  and  vivacity :  but  his  views  of  religion 

*  Christian  Wolff,  for  instance,  and  Bay  lb  ;  the  first  of  whom  has  refuted 
the  system  of  Spinoza  in  his  t  Translation  of  his  Ethics,  Francf,  and  Hamb, 
1744|  8vo.  See  also  Jariges,  quoted  at  the  head  of  §  329.  The  dispute 
between  Jacobi  and  Mendelssohn  on  the  Spinoxism  of  Lessing,  was  the  occa- 
uon  of  a  great  number  of  writings  respecting  the  tenets  of  Spinoza.  See  the 
same  section.  The  t  Translation  of  the  Ethics  of  Spinoza  by  Ewald  {Gera, 
1791 — 93,  8vo.)«  also  contains  a  refutation  of  Spinozism,  on  the  principles  of 
the  Critical  system. 

t  Bom  at  Paris  1638  >  died  1715. 
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led  him  to  superadd  some  tenets  of  his  own  inclining  to 
mysticism.  He  has  been  peculiarly  successful  in  discus- 
sing the  theory  of  knowledge,  the  sources  of  error, 
(especially  those  which  have  their  origin  in  illusions  of 
the  Imagination),  as  well  as  in  his  examination  of  the 
proper  Method  for  the  investigation  of  Truth.  He 
described  the  understanding  as  passive;  maintained  ex- 
tension  to  be  the  characteristic  of  Body;  the  soul  to 
be  an  essence  simple  in  its  nature,  and  therefore  distinct 
from  its  body;  and  represented  the  Deity  as  the  only 
source  of  all  thought  and  all  existence.  These  opinions 
led  him  to  controvert,  by  acute  arguments,  the  doctrine 
of  Innate  Ideas,  and  gave  rise  to  the  extraordinary  asser- 
tion, that  it  is  in  and  through  the  Divinity  that  we  appre- 
hend all  things,  which  are  comprehended  inieUeetuMy  in 
His  essence ;  that  the  Divinity  is  the  Intellectual  World ; 
Infinite  and  Universal  Reason,  and  the  abode  of  Spirits  : 
in  these  respects  making  near  approaches  to  Spinozism. 
The  doctrine  of  Occasionalism  (which  he  enlarged  and 
extended)  is  closely  connected  with  such  speculations ; 
by  which  he  was  farther  led  to  assign  to  the  Soul  and 
Body  a  sort  of  Passive  activity,  and  to  represent  the 
Deity^  as  the  original  cause  of  all  their  operations:  a 
species  of  Idealism^  half  religious  and  half  mystical.  We 
may  trace  in  it  the  consequences  of  a  blind  devotion  to 
Demonstration,  as  the  only  method  of  attaining  Truth. 
The  Abbi  Fpucher'  opposed  to  his  system  one  of  scepti- 
cism. 

9  Simon  Foucher,  Critique  de  la  Recherche  de  la  V6rit6. 

Among  the  authors  who  discussed  and  opposed  the  theory  of  Malebranche, 
we  may  mention  Father  Du  Tertre  (who  did  not  understand  it)  :  Refutation 
du  nouveau  Systeme  de  M^taphisique  compost  par  le  Pere  Malebranche,  Parit, 
1718,  3  vols.  12mo. ;  and  Ant.  Arnauld  :  Des  Vraies  et  des  Faosses  Id^es 
contre  ce  qu'enseigne  TAuteur  de  la  Recherche  de  la  V^rit^,  Cologfie,  1683, 
8vo.  To  the  latter  work  Malebranche  replied  by  his :  R^ponse  de  TAuteur 
de  la  Recherche  de  la  V6rit6  au  liyre  de  M.  Arnauld,  des  Vraies  et  des 
Fausses  Id^,  Rotterdam,  1684.  Defense  de  M.  Arnauld  contre  la  R^ponse 
au  livie  des  Vraies  etdes  Fausses  Id^es,  Cologne,  1684,  12mo. ;  Trois  Lettres 
de  TAuteur  de  la  Recherche  de  la  V6rit6,  touchant  la  Ddfense  de  M. 
Arnauld  contre  la  R^ponse,  Rotterd,  1685,  l2mo.  The  dispute  was  prolonged 
in  some  other  writings  ;  by  Locke,  in  the  second  vol.  of  his  Miscell.  Works* 
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MichaeUAngelo  FardeUa  **,  in  his  Logic  S  employed  in 
the  defence  of  Idealism  the  same  arguments  which  had 
been  used  by  Malebranche,  namely,  that  the  existence  of 
the  material  world  is  incapable  of  demonstration,  and  can 
only  be  maintained  on  the  grounds  of  religious  belief. 


rV.  Supemaiuralists  and  Mystics  of  this  period. 

333.  The  dissensions  of  the  Empirical  and  Specu- 
lative Schools,  brought  once  more  upon  the  stage  the 
opposite  factions  of  the  Supematuralists,  the  Mystics^ 
and  the  Sceptics.  Among  these  by  far  the  most  distin- 
guished was  Blaise  Pascal;  who,  in  consequence  perhaps 
of  his  early  devotion  to  Mathematics,  imbibed  a  distrust 
of  philosophical  speculation,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  when  his  bodily  sufferings  increased,  devoted  him- 
self to  a  sort  of  asceticism.  Theophilus  Gale  (Galeus) 
was  a  thinker  of  a  different  stamp.  He  was  a  presby- 
terian  minister^,  and  maintained  that  all  true  philosophy 
is  contained  in  the  revealed  word  of  God,  made  known 
immediately  to  the  Jews,  and  from  them  at  various  epochs 
and  in  various  ways,  derived  to  other  nations.  Conse- 
quently, philosophy  is  subordinate  to  theology.  He  re- 
commended for  these  pursuits  the  study  of  the  Neo-platonic 
writers ^  Ralph  Cudworth^  pursued  the  same  system, 
but  (with  greater  originality)  turned  it  against  the  Mate- 
rialists and  Atheists,  in  defence  of  Revealed  Religion. 
He  collected  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  (Syst.  c.  V • 
§  101 — 10^),  and  of  the  Creation  out  of  Nothing ;  and 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  an  Intellectual  system  of  know- 

AnuUrd.  1732,  8vo.  and  by  Liibnitz,  in  the  second  vol.  of  a  Collection  of 
Philosopb.  Pieces,  by  Leibnitz,  Clarxb,  Newton,  etc.,  second  edit.  Arntt, 
1740,  8vo. 

^  Died  at  Padna,  1718. 

<  Vtmct,  1696. 

k  Born  1628 ;  died  1677. 

I  Theoph.  Gale,  Philosophia  Univenalis,  Land.  1676,  8to.  Aula  Deorum 
Gentilium,  Ihid.  1676,  8vo. 

■  Born  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  1617 ;  died  a  Professor  at  Cambridge, 
1688. 
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ledge,  founded  on  Innate  Ideas,  according  to  the  views 
of  Plato.  The  Plastic  Nature  ^^  which  he  supposes  may 
account  for  the  conformity  of  created  things  to  their  uses,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  intellectual  world  of  Plato ;  to  make 
room  for  which  he  denies  the  existence  either  of  blind 
chance,  of  mechanical  necessity,  or  of  an  immediate  and 
continual  creation  on  the  part  of  God.  He  reproached 
Descartes  for  having  excluded  from  Physics  the  doctrine 
of  Final  Causes.  He  derives  the  principles  of  Moral 
Good  and  Rectitude  from  certain  Moral  IdeaSf  which  are 
copies  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  and  not  from  notions 
acquired  by  experience®:  on  many  other  points  also, 
adopting  the  principles  of  Plato.  Henry  More^y  a  member 
of  the  same  university,  followed  the  same  line  of  argument. 
He  was  a  learned  man,  and  of  an  acute  imderstanding,  who 
finding  the  Peripatetic  system  insufficient  to  satisfy  his 
doubtSjt  which  had  carried  him  so  far  as  to  question  his  own 
Individuality,  embraced  the  Neoplatonic  theory,  borrowed 
principally  from  the  works  of  Ficinus,  studying  also 
the  Cabbalistic  writings;  which  he  defended  in  several 
of  his  compositions,  but  without  moulding  these  different 
materials  into  an  uniform  system  (see  §  321).  He 
derived  all  philosophical  knowledge  from  intellectual 
intuition,  and  maintained  that  all  the  truths  of  philosophy 
are  deducible  from  Revelation,  and  have  reference  to 
Man  and  his  destiny.   In  his  metaphysics — ^the  subject  of 

"  Cap.  Ill,  $  25,  sqq. 

*  Ralph  Cudworth,  The  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Uniferse, 
Lond,  1678,  folio :  1743,  2  vols.  4to. :  4  vols.  8vo.  with  Life  by  Birch,  Oxford, 
1830.  Systema  Intellectuale  hujus  Universi,  etc.,  Lat.  vert.  J.  L.Mo8HE]f lus ; 
with  a  Life  of  Cttdworth,  Jim.  1733,  folio,  cum  Correctionib.  Posth.  Lugd.Bat. 
1773, 2  vols.  4to.  Treatise  Concerning  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,  Lond, 
1731. 

P  Bom  1614  ',  died  1687.  . 

Hekrici  Mori  Opera  Philosophica  Omnia,  Lond,  1679,  2  vols.  fol. 

£j  USD.  Conjecture  Cabbalistica  in  tria  prima  capita  Geneseos.  Defensio 
Cabbale  Triplicis.  Apologia  contra  Sam.  Andrbje  Examen  Generale  Cab- 
balse  Philosophice.  Trium  Tabularum  Cabbalisticarum  decern  Sephiroth. 
Questiones  et  Considerationes  in  Tractatum  primum  libri  Dnischim.  Cate- 
chismus  Cabbalisticus,  sive  Mercavaeus,  fundamenta  Philosophis,  sive  Cab- 
bals  ^topffidomelissesB  Enchiridium  Metaphysicum,  Lond.  1674,  4to.  £n- 
chiridium  Ethicum,  Lond.  1660^1668—1672,  8vo. 
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which  is  Immaterial  nature — ^he  endeavoured  to  establish 
the  existence  of  an  inunoveable  space,  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate from  moveable  matter ;  and  affected  to  deduce  from 
this  principle  the  laws  of  all  motion,  and  of  all  matter 
liable  to  motion.    He  attributes  to  this  space  a  real  exist- 
ence, and  even  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity; 
describing  it  as  the  universal   circumscription   of  the 
Divine  presence*    He  maintains  that  the  nature  of  the 
souls  of  men  and  other  animals  is  simple,  but  supposes 
them  to  possess  a  certain  exteni.     He  pointed  out  the 
faults  of  the  systems  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  great  respect  for  their  talents. 
In  Ethics  he  blended  the  principles  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato.      The   contemporary  of  the    two   former,  Sam. 
Parker  %  bishop  of  Oxford,  criticised  the  atomistic  theory 
of  Descartes,  and  his  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity ; 
and  defended  theology  (whence  he  derived  his  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  God)  against  Atheism  ^  The  physician 
and  preacher  John  Pordage'^  declared  himself  the  advo- 
cate of  a  mystical  Supernaturalism.     He  endeavoured  to 
systematize  the  theosophic  enthusiasm  of  Jacob  Bohm 
(see   §  321),  and  pretended  to  have  been  assured   of 
the  truth  of  his  reveries  by  special  revelation  ^  His  pupil 
Thomas  Bromtey^  disseminated  the  same  notions.     In 
France,  Pierre  Poirety  originally  a  Cartesian  (§  S28),  de- 
voted himself  altogether  to  a  mystical  supernaturalism, 
which  denied  to  the  mind  all  independent  agency ;  and 
declared  war  against  speculative  philosophy  \ 

4  Died  1688. 

'  A  Free  and  Impartial  Accoimt  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy,  Oxford,  1666, 
4to.  Tentamina  Physico-Theologica  de  Deo,  Lond.  1669,  8vo.  1673.  Dis- 
ptttationes  de  Deo  et  Providentift,  land,  1678,  4to. 

■  Born  about  1625 ;  died  in  London  1698. 

<  Metaphysica  Vera  et  Divina,  Franef,  et  Leipi.  1725,  3  vols.  8vo.  Sophia 
sen  Detectio  Coelestis  Sapieotiae  de  Mnndo  intemo  et  extemo,  Anut,  1699. 
Theologia  Mystica  sive  Arcana  Mysticaque  Doctrina  de  InvisibiUbiis,  ^temis, 
etc.,  non  Rationali  Arte  sed  Cognitione  Intuitivft  Descripta,  Amst.  1691. 

•  De  Emditione  triplici,  Solida,  Superaciari^  et  Falsft,  Anut,  1629—1706, 
1707,  2  vols.  4to.  Fides  et  Ratio  collate  ac  suo  utreque  loco  reddita 
advenus  Principia  Jo.  Lockii,  Amst.  1707,  8vo.  Opera  Potthuma,  Anut, 
1721,  4to.,  and  elsewhere.    See  $  331,  note. 
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V.     Sceptics. 

334k  Scepticism  was  propagated  in  France  by  two  dis- 
ciples of  Le  Vayer^  Simon  Sarbikre^  and  Simon  Fottcker 
(§  332).  The  first  translated  the  Sketch  by  Sextus  Em- 
piricus  of  the  Pyrrhonean  philosophy  (§  151,  bibliogr.)« 
The  latter  employed  himself  upon  the  history  of  the  Aca- 
demic system  (see  at  the  head  of  §  166),  and  opposed 
Scepticism  to  the  speculations  of  Descartes  and  Male- 
branche.  On  the  other  hand  appeared,  as  opponents  of 
Scepticism,  Peter  Mersenne^y  Martin  Schoock  (§3S7)% 
and  Jean  de  Silhon^.  In  England  the  preacher  Jb^^A 
GlanviUe*  endeavoured  to  moderate  by  a  degree  of  Scep- 
ticism the  unbounded  extravagancies  of  Dogmatism,  (par- 
ticularly of  the  Aristotelians  and  Descartes),  with  the  hope 
of  promoting  the  cause  of  philosophy*.  He  enlarged  with 
ability  on  the  causes  of  doubt,  and  applied  them  to  the 
different  departments  of  science;  more  particularly,  the 
discoveries  in  physics  effected  in  his  own  time.  His  remarks 
on  causality,  in  which  he  coincides  with  those  of  Algazel 
(§  25G)  and  appears  to  have  forestaUed  Hume,  deserve 
especial  attention.  We  do  not,  says  he,  detect  the  existence 
of  any  cause  by  intuition,  nor  immediately,  but  by  reflection 
and  therefore  by  inference,  which  may  be  erroneous**. 


*■  Born  1616 ',  died  at  Paris  1670. 
"  Died  1648. 

P.  Mersenne,  La  V6rit£  des  Sciences  contra  les  Sceptiques,  Paris,  1626, 
Bvo. 

*  Mart.  Schoockix  De  Scepticismo  pan  prior,  libb.  IV,  Groning,  1652, 
Bvo. 

r  Died  1666. 

Jean  Silhon,  De  la  Certitude  des  Connaissances  Huknaines,  etc.  Paris, 
1661,  Bvo. 
«  Died  16B0. 

*  Jos.  Glanvzllb,  Scepsis  Scientijica,  or  Confessed  Ignorance  the  Way  to 
Science ;  in  an  Essay  of  the  vanity  of  dogmatizing  and  confident  opinion. 
With  a  reply  to  the  exceptions  of  the  learned  Thomas  Albivs,  Land.  1665, 
4to.  De  Incrementis  Scientiarum  inde  ab  Aristotele  ductarum.  LoiuZ.  1670. 
Henr.  Stabius  has  published  a  Dissertation  in  answer  to  the  latter  work. 

^  Scepsis  Scient.,  p.  142. 
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Jerome  Himhaym^  also  allied  Scepticism  to  Supematu- 
raUsm.  Declaiming  with  considerable  ability  against 
literary  presumption,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  learned,  and 
maintaining  that  all  knowledge  is  delusive,  and  that  every 
axiom  (so  esteemed)  of  Reason  had  been  annulled  by  Re- 
velation, he  insisted  that  Revelation  from  God,  Su- 
pernatural Grace,  and  an  internal  Divine  illumination, 
are  the  only  true  sources  of  certain  knowledge.  His 
Scepticism  led  him  to  recommend  an  enthusiastic  Asce- 
ticism. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  about  this  period 
Scepticism  was  called  in  to  support  the  Catholic  religion, 
whose  advocates  endeavoured  by  the  use  of  it  to  recall 
Protestants  to  the  pale  of  the  church. 


PROGRESS  OF  SCEPTICISM  IN  ENGLAND  AND 

FRANCE. 

I.     Sensualism  ofhocke* 

An  Essay  concerDing  the  Human  Understanding,  in  four  books, 
L<md.  1690,  fol.  tenth  edit.  Land.  1731,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Thoughts  on  Education,  Lond.  1693 ;  Lend.  1732,  etc. 

Posthumous  Works,  Lond^  1706.  The  Works  of  John  Locke, 
1714,  3  vols.  fol.  third  edit.  1727.  Collection  of  Several  Pieces 
of  John  Locke,  Lond.  1720,  8vo. 

On  his  Philosophical  System  consult : 

Jean  Le  Clerc,  Eloge  Historique  de  Feu  M.  Locke,  en  avant 
du  torn.  I.  des  (Euvres  Diverses. 

Teknemann*s  Abh.  iiber  den  Empirismus  in  der  Philosophic, 
vorzuglich  den  Lockischen  in  d.  III.  Th.  d.  Uebersetzung. 

Darstellung  und  Prufung  des  Lockischen  Sensuolsystems,  in 


^  A  monk  of  the  order  of  Premoiutrateiises,  and  Doctor  of  Theology  at 
Pzague  ;  died  1679. 

HxERONYMus  HiRNHAYM,  Do  Typho  Gcneris  Huinani,  sive  Scientiarum 
Humaniorum  inani  ac  ventoso  tumore,  difficultate,  labilitate,  faUitate,  jac- 
tantifty  prssumtione,  incommodis  et  pericuHs,  tractatus  brevis  in  quo  etiam 
vera  sapientia  a  falsa  discernitur,  et  simplicitas  mundo  conteropta  extoUitur, 
idiotis  in  solatium,  doctis  in  cautelam  conscriptus,  ^rag,  1676,  4to. 
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^    ^  >c>ti  Liis's  Kritik  der  Theoretischen  Philosophie  I  B,  S. 

.    :i  B^S.  1. 

vNcu^ktujkb  Ck>TTWALD  Wabst,   Diss.   (reap.    Jo.   Godofb. 
x^i«.  tMi)  Jo.  Lockii  de  Radone  Sententiaa  Excutdt,  Viteb,  1714, 

SS5k  John  Locke,  (bom  at  Wrington  near  Bristol^ 
16S^;  died  1704),  renounced  the  intricacies  of  Scholastic 
philosophy  for  the  more  congenial  study  of  the  classics* 
The  writings  of  Descartes  inspired  him  with  fresh  ardour^ 
particularly  for  the  cultivation  of  Medicine  and  Metaphy- 
sics. He  rejected  indeed  many  of  his  master*s  notions^ 
more  particularly  that  of  Innate  Ideas  ;  but  was  not  the 
less  captivated  by  his  love  of  perspicuity  and  distinctness. 
The  endless  disputations  of  the  learned  led  him  to  suspect 
that  they  had  their  origin  in  an  improper  use  of  words 
and  want  of  precision  in  our  ideas ;  which  he  proposed 
to  rectify  by  ascertaining  the  grounds  and  extent  of  human 
knowledge,  through  investigation  of  the  properties  of  the 
human  understanding.  This  was  the  origin  of  his  renowned 
work  by  which  he  justly  acquired  the  greatest  distinction 
for  the  modesty  and  tolerance  of  his  way  of  thinking, 
and  the  clearness  and  rectitude  of  his  understanding, 
evinced  in  the  course  of  a  correspondence  with  the  most 
accomplished  men  of  his  day.  He  so  far  adopted  Bacon's 
principles  that  he  pursued  the  method  of  experiment  and 
observation,  in  preference  to  that  of  speculation ;  apply- 
ing it  principally  to  metaphysical  subjects.  His  method 
has  many  advantages,  but  at  the  same  time  some  great 
defects ;  especially  that  of  avoiding  the  great  obstacles 
and  difficulties  in  the  course  of  science  instead  of  directly 
encountering  them.  Notwithstanding,  the  opposition 
which  he  encountered  was  not  so  much  the  consequence 
of  this  radical  fault,  as  of  certain  deductions  from  his 
system.  (See  §  333  note,  and  337  note).  By  his  treatises 
on  Toleration  and  Education,  Locke  has  rendered  indis- 
putable and  undisputed  services  to  mankind. 

336.  Lockers  great  object  and  merit,  was  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  origin,  reality,  limits,  and  uses  of  knowledge. 
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He  contested  the  hypothesis  of  Innate  Ideas,  throwing 
great  hght  on  one  side  of  the  question,  and  endeavoured 
to  prove  by  an  induction  which  was  necessarily  incom- 
plete, that  all  our  notions  are  acquired  by  experience. 
The  two  ultimate  sources  of  all  our  knowledge  are  the 
Senses  and  Reflection  (or  the  perception  of  the  operations 
of  our  minds) ;  which  has  caused  his  system  to  be  called 
one  of  Sensuahsm ;  since  he  gives  even  to  Reflection  the 
appellation  of  an  Internal  Sense.  Our  ideas  are  partly 
simple,  partly  compound:  among  the  first  are  those  of 
Solidity,  Space,  Extension,  Figure,  Motion,  Rest :  those 
of  Thought  and  Will :  those  of  Existence,  Time,  Dura- 
tion, Power,  Enjoyment,  and  Pain.  Our  simple  ideas 
have  an  objective,  or  absolute  and  independent  reality. 
The  soul,  hke  a  piece  of  white  paper  (tabula  rasa),  merely 
receives  their  impressions,  without  adding  any  thing 
thereto  of  her  own.  They  represent  partly  primary, 
pardy  secondary  qualities  or  properties :  among  the  first 
are  Extension,  Solidity,  Figure,  Number,  etc. :  among  the 
latter,  (which  are  deduced  and  derived  as  the  first  are 
direct  and  original)^ — Colour,  Sound,  Scent.  Compound 
ideas  are  deduced  from  simple  ones  by  an  operation  of 
the  mind,  for  instance  by  Connection,  Opposition,  Com- 
parison, or  Abstraction.  The  ideas  so  acquired  are  those 
of  Accident,  Substance,  and  Relation.  The  understand- 
ing either  applies  Experiment  and  Observation  to  the 
formation  of  compound  ideas,  or  by  a  totally  different 
course,  develops  simple  and  absolute  ones,  such  as  those 
belonging  to  Mathematics  and  Ethics. 

Locke  has  also  suggested  some  admirable  ideas  on 
Language,  and  the  abuses  to  which  it  is  hable. — He  defines 
knowledge  to  be  the  perception  of  the  Connection  and 
Agreement  or  the  want  of  Connection  and  Disagreement 
of  certain  ideas,  which  may  be  deduced  from  four  sources; 
Identity  or  Discrepancy — Relation  —  Co-existence  or 
necessary  connection,  and  Real  Existence  ^.  As  relates 
to  the  mode  of  this  perception,  knowledge  becomes  either 

« 

*  Essay,  B.  IV.  ch.  I,  $  1—3. 
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Immediate  or  Mediate  :  Immediatei  if  the  result  of  intui- 
tion, and  Mediate  if  produced  by  demonstration:  to 
these  must  be  added  a  third  class  relating  to  particulars 
ascertained  by  sensible  proof.  It  must  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  his  observations  on  the  limits  and  use,  etc.  of 
knowledge  do  not  penetrate  far  enough,  nor,  by  any 
means,  exhaust  the  question;  he  may  even  be  said  to 
have  pronounced  judgment  against  the  reality  of  know- 
ledge, before  he  had  detailed  his  theory  on  the  subject. 
His  reasoning  is  far  from  being  satisfactory  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  principles  of  thought  and  knowledge,  all  of 
which,  (even  that  of  contradiction),  he  describes  as  efe- 
fived  and  secondary.  His  analysis  only  embraces  the 
material,  without  extending  to  the  formal  part  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  unravels  only  a  few  of  the  least  intricate  of 
our  compound  ideas.  He  deduces  all  knowledge  frt>m 
experiment,  yet  nevertheless  proposes  to  support  and 
confirm  the  latter  by  various  inadequate  proofs ;  and  in 
this  manner  he  maintains  the  possibility  of  a  demonstrative 
knowledge  of  the  Existence  of  God%  and  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul ;  and  endeavours  to  erect  a  system  of 
Metaphysics  on  the  sandy  foundation  of  experimental 
knowledge. 

337.  It  was  the  object  of  Locke  to  liberate  philosophy 
from  vain  disputations  and  unprofitable  niceties ;  but  his 
work  had  the  effect  of  discouraging,  by  the  facility  and 
accommodating  character  of  its  method,  more  profound 
investigation ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  a  popular 
air  to  such  inquiries,  diminishing  the  interest  they  ex- 
cited, and  affording  advantages  to  Ecclecticism  and  Ma- 
terialism. In  Morals  he  adopted  the  principles  of  Ex- 
periment and  a  theory  of  Eudaemonism'.     On  the  other 


*  In  Books  IV.  X.  he  develops  his  Cosmohgieal  proof. 

^  On  the  faults  of  Locke*s  Empiricism  consult  Lord  Shaftesbury :  Letters 
written  by  a  Nobleman  to  a  young  man  at  the  University,  Land*  1716. 

Two  inconsiderable  works  in  answer  to  Locke  were  published  by  Hknbt 
Leb  (Anti-Scepticism)  and  by  John  Nobrxs,  Land,  1704,  Bvo.  That  by 
Bp.  Brown  :  The  Procedure,  Extent,  and  Limits  of  Human  Understandingt 
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hand  his  system  promoted  the  knowledge  of  Metaphysics 
on  the  grounds  of  Experience^  and  contained  a  variety 
of  admirable  rules  relative  to  Method^  as  well  as  many 
valuable  hints  on  points  up  to  that  time  neglected.  His 
theory  gained  a  great  number  of  adherents  in  Eng- 
land^  France,  and  the  Netherlands^  where  «/.  Le  Clerc  ^ 
and  Gravesande  embraced  his  principles.  Thence  it 
gradually  extended  its  influence  into  Germany.  A  great 
number  of  eminent  men  became  his  partisans,  and  de- 
duced from  his  Experimentalism  its  direct  or  remote  con- 
sequences, such  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  peculiar  sense  for 
the  apprehension  of  Truth  in  matters  of  speculation  and 
practice  (Reid,  Beattie,  Riidiger);  the  attempt  to  establish 
the  obfective  Reality  of  knowledge,  (Condillac,  Bonnet, 
D'Alembert,  Condorcet) ;  the  analysis  of  the  faculties  of 
the  Soul,  (Hartley,  Condillac,  Bonnet) ;  the  farther  de- 
velopment of  excellent  rules  for  the  investigation  of  Truth, 
(Grravesande,  Tschimhausen);  an  inadequate  view  of  Me- 
taphysics considered  as  nothing  more  than  Logical  reason- 
ings on  given  facts  (Condillac);  the  increase  of  Materialism 
and  Atheism  (La  Mettrie,  Systeme  de  la  Nature ;  and 
Priestley) ;  and  lastly  the  conversion  of  Morality  into  in- 
'  terested  calculation  (La  Rochefoucauld,  Helvetius). 

r 

IL  IscMC  Newton. 

Works :  Nataralis  Philosophic  Principia  Mathematica,  Lond. 
1687,  4to.  Augmented,  1713  ;  edid.  Lesubur  et  F.  Jaquier, 
Geneva,  1760,  S  vols*  4to. 

Treatise  of  Optics,  etc.,  Lond,  1704,  4to.     Optica  Lat.  reddita 
•  a  Samuel  Clarke,  Lausann.  1711,  4to. 

9  Lond.  1729,  8vo.  second  edit.,  made  more  noise,  and  was  continued  nnder  the 

title  of  Things  Divine  and  Supernatural  conceived  by  Analogy  with  Things 

^  Natural  and  Human,  etc.  Lond.  1733.     (Against  the  First  Part  Berkeley 

composed  his   Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher).    To  these  must  be 

9  added :  Two  Dissertations  concerning  Sense  and  Imagination,  with  an  Essay 

on  Consciousness,  Lond.  1728,  8vo. 

*'  f  Clericus ;  bom  at  Geneva  1657 ;  died  1736. 

JoH.  Clerici  Opera  Philosophica,  Amtt,  1692  et  1693.     CEuvres  Com- 

^  pletes,  1710,  4  vols.  4to.  et  1722.    See  $  343. 

z2 
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Opeia,  Comment,  illostr.  Sam.  Horslet,  Lond.  1779,  5  vols. 
4to. 

A  View  of  Newton's  Philosophy  by  Henry  Pembertok, 
Lond,  1726,  4to. 

GuiLL.  Jac.  S.  Grayesakde,  Physices  Elements  Mathematica 
Experimentis  confirmata ;  s.  Introductio  ad  Philosophiam  New- 
tonianam,  Lugd.  Bat.  1720,  2  vols.  4to. 

Voltaire,  Elemens  de  la  Philosophie  de  Newton,  mis  k  la 
portee  de  tout  le  Monde,  Amst.  1738  ;  and,  La  Metaphysique  de 
Newton,  ou  Parallele  des  Sentimens  de  Newton  et  de  Leibnitz, 
ibid.  1740,  8vo. 

"f  Comparison  between  the  Metaphysics  of  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz, in  Answer  to  M.  de  Voltaire,  by  L.  M.  Kayle,  Gott.  1740, 
8vo. 

f  Maclaurin,  Statement  of  the  Discoveries  of  Newton,  1748  : 
translated  into  Lat.  by  Gr.  Falck,  Vlennay  1761,  4to. 

338.  The  tendency  in  favour  of  Experimental  philoso- 
phy, which  had  already  become  prevalent  in  England^  was 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Newton^.  This  illustrious 
philosopher^  whose  great  discoveries  in  Physics^  (e.  g.  the 
theory  of  Colours  and  the  laws  of  Gravitation),  achieved 
by  the  calm  prosecution  of  experimental  observations, 
naturally  inclined  him  to  recommend  to  others  the  same 
career,  was  so  &r  from  giving  any  encouragement  to  hy- 
pothetical speculation,  that  he  made  it  his  maxim,  that 
'*  Physics  should  be  on  their  guard  against  Metaphysics.** 
Nevertheless  he  himself  occasionally  indulged  in  such  in- 
quiries; for  instance,  when  he  suggested  that  Infinite 
Space,  in  which  the  celestial  bodies  revolve,  might  pos- 
sibly be  the  sensarium  of  the  Deity,  He  supposed  the 
existence  of  certain  properties  inherent  in  bodies — e.  g. 
that  of  weight  in  atoms — and  even  presumed  that  when 
Natural  Philosophy  should  have  completed  her  course  of 
Experiment,  she  might  contribute  to  the  perfection  of 
Moral  Philosophy ;  inasmuch  as  a  more  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  First  Great  Cause,  and  of  our  relations  to  Him, 


i>  Born  at  WoUtrop  in  Lincolnshire  1642;  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Cambridge  1669;  died  1727. 
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may  assist  us  in  acquiring  a  fuller  sense  of  our  duties 
towards  Him^ 


III.  English  School  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Reaction 
excited  against  the  Empiricism  of  Locke. 

S39.  A  school  was  formed  in  England,  whose  object 
was  to  establish  the  principles  of  Moral  Philosophy  on 
the  basis  of  natural  reason,  and  who  to  this  end  adopted 
the  experimental  method  of  Bacon.  They  sought  for  our 
first  ideas  of  moral  obligation  not  in  the  Understanding 
itself  but  in  a  peculiar  and  separate  sense,  {Morcd  Sense) ; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  by  the  senses  that  we  acquire  all  know- 
ledge of  real  objects.  With  the  desire  of  opposing  the 
selfish  system  of  Hobbes  (see  §  316),  and  with  the  hope  of 
exposing  some  of  his  inconsistencies,  Bichard  Cumber- 
land^ endeavoured  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  principle 
totally  different-— of  Benevolence  towards  man  and  de- 
votion to  God ;  and  proceeded  to  prove  by  reasoning  that 
such  a  principle  was  the  legitimate  foundation  of  all  our 
duties  and  of  our  highest  happiness  ^ 

These  new  views  were  carried  still  farther  by  a  memor- 
able character — Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury^ ;  the  friend  of  Locke,  but  whose  penetration  de- 
tected the  consequences  which  might  be  deduced  from  a 
system  of  exclusive  Experimentalism  (see  §  337).  He 
made  virtue  to  consist  in  the  harmony  of  our  social  and 
selfish  propensities,  and  in  the  internal  satisfaction  which 
is  the  result  of  disinterested  actions,  accompanied  neces- 
sarily by  the  happiness  of  the  individual  °.  Like  Plato 
he  was  inclined  to  identify  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good. 

>  Optic,  lib.  Ill,  Qu.  zzzi,  p.  330. 

k  Born  1632;  died  1719. 

1  RicBARD  CuMBBRLAND,  De  Legibus  Nature  Disquisitio  Philosophica,  in 
qn&,  etc.,  Elementa  Pbilosophis  Hobbesians  cnm  Moraib  turn  Civilis  con- 
siderantur  et  refatantur,  Jjmd.  1672, 4to.  Trad.  Fran9.  ayec  des  Remarqaes 
de  Barbbyrac,  Annterd,  1744,  4to. 

■  Born  at  London,  1671 ;  died  at  Naples  1713. 

"  Shaftesbury,  Characteristics  of  Mao,  Lond,  1733,  3  vols.  12dio.  An 
Inquiry  concerning  Virtue  and  Merit,  1699.     And  The  Moralists. 

See  Memoirs  towards  a  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  drawn  from  the 
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The  ingenious  JV.  Wottaston^  maintained  that  Truth 
is  the  Supreme  Good^  and  the  source  of  all  pure  Morality ; 
laying  it  down  as  the  foundation  of  his  argument  that 
every  action  is  a  good  one  which  expresses  in  act  a  true 
proposition. 

340.  The  consequences  of  the  Empiricism  of  Locke  had 
become  so  decidedly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Atheism^ 
Scepticism^  Materialism,  and  Irreligiously  that  they  in- 
duced the  celebrated  Dr.  Sam.  Clarke\  after  Locke  and 
Newton,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  English  philoso- 
phers, to  enter  the  lists  as  a  redoubtable  adversary  of  the 
new  opinions '.     Admitting  the  existence  of  a  necessary 


Papers  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  collected  by  Lb  Clerc,  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Miscell.  Works  of  Locke. 

»  Born  1659 ;  died  1724. 

W.  WoLLASTON,  The  Religrion  of  Nature  Delineated,  Lond.  1724—1726 
—1738. 

Examination  of  the  notion  of  Moral  Good  and  Evil  advanced  in  a  late  book 
entitled :  The  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated,  by  Johw  Clarkv,  Land,  1725, 
Bvo. 

J.  M.  Dbechsler,  On  Wollaston*s  Moral  Philosophy,  Erlang,  1801,  and 
1802,  8vo.  second  edition. 

P  We  may  here  refer  to  many  writings  which  arose  out  of  a  dispute  on  the 
Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  between  William  Coward,  a  physician,  who 
denied  it  in  several  works  (from  1702  to  1707),  and  his  opponents  J.  Turner* 
J.  Brouohton,  etc.  To  these  may  be  added  the  controversy  excited  by  H. 
Dodwell,  who  had  maintained  that  it  was  mortal. 

q  Bom  at  Norwich  1676 ; — the  pupil  of  Newton— died  1729. 

'  In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Dodwell,  already  referred  to,  he  en- 
deavoured to  deduce  the  doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  from  our  ideas 
of  Immaterial  existence  :  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  wherein  all  the  arguments 
in  his  Epistolary  Discourse  against  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  are  particularly 
answered,  etc.  Lond,  1706,  8vo.  The  noted  Freethinker  Ant.  Collins,  (a 
disciple  of  Locke,  bom  at  Heston  1676;  died  1729),  pointed  out  the  defects  of 
this  answer  in  his  Letter  of  the  learned  Mr*  H.  Dodwell,  containing  some  Re- 
marks on  a  pretended  demonstration  of  the  Immateriality  and  natural  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul  in  Mr.  Clarke's  Answer  to  his  late  Epistolary  Discourse, 
Lond.  1708,  8vo.,  which  gave  occasion  to  several  writings  exchanged  between 
Collins  and  Clarke.  See  the  collection  mentioned  in  bibliogr.  §  346,  and. 
Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty,  Lond.  1715  ;  with  Supple- 
ments, 1717,  8vo.  etc. 

Clarke's  Natural  Theology  is  contained  in  his  various  Sermons,  under  this 
general  title :  A  Demonstration  of  the  Beiog  and  Attributes  of  God,  Lond. 
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connection  between  natural  and  revealed  religion,  Clarke 
endeavoured  to  prove,  by  a  new  method,  the  existence  of 
God.  He  described  the  Deity  as  the  subject  or  substra- 
tum oT  infinite  space  and  time,  and  asserted  that  space 
and  time  were  His  accidents :  alleging  some  insufficient 
reasons  for  moral  free-wiU ;  and  sinking  virtue  into  a  com* 
pliance  with  propriety  K  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scepti- 
cism of  Bayle  induced  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  WiUiam 
King\  to  publish  a  system  of  Divine  Justice,  prior  to  that 
of  Leibnitz ;  which  was  republished  under  another  and 
more  extended  form  by  John  Clarke  (the  brother  of 
Samuel),  who  did  not  hesitate  to  make  Self-love  the 
principle  of  Virtue  "•  The  naturalists  John  Ray '  and 
WUUam  Derham'  took  part  in  these  disputes  by  publi- 
cations half  physical  and  half  theological.     Collier*  and 


1705  et  1706,  2  vols.  8vo.  And  Verity  and  Certitude  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  Land.  1705.  The  collection  to  which  we  have  referred,  contains  also 
the  compositions  of  Clarke  relative  to  his  dispute  with  Leibnitz,  on  the  subject 
of  Space  and  Time,  etc.  (See  also  the  Collect,  of  Polz  mentioned  $  38,  II,  c.) 

The  Works  of  Sam.  Clarke,  Lond.  1738 — 42,  4  vols.  fol.  Hoadley  has 
written  his  Life. 

*  Sam.  Clarke,  Discourse  concerning  the  Unchangeable  Obligations  of 
Natural  Religion,  Lond.  1708.  In  answer  to  this  appeared :  The  foundation 
of  Morality  in  Theory  and  Practice  considered  in  an  Examination  of  Dr. 
Sam.  Clarke's  opinion  concerning  the  original  of  Moral  Obligation ;  as  also 
of  the  notion  of  Virtue  advanced  in  a  late  book  entitled :  An  Inquiry  into  the 
original  of  our  ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue  by  John  Clabkb,  York  (without 

date). 

«  De  Origine  Mali,  authore  Guilielmo  Kino,  etc.,  Lond,  1702,  8vo. 
Subsequently  translated  into  English.  Leibnitz  in  his  System  of  Divine 
Justice  frequently  has  an  eye  to  this  work,  which  Bayle  has  combatted  in  his, 
R^ponse  auz  Questions  d'un  Provincial. 

"  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  and  Origin  of  Evil,  etc.,  Lond.  1720—21, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

«  John  Bay,  or  Wray;  bom  1628 ;  died  1705. 

Three  Physico-Theological  Discourses,  Lond.  1721, 8vo.;  and.  The  Wisdom 
of  God  in  the  Works  of  Creation,  sixth  edition,  Lond,  1714. 

J  Died  1735. 

Will,  Derham 's  Physico-Theology,  etc.  Lond,  1713,  8vo.  Astro-The- 
ology, etc.  ibid,  1714. 

*  CUtvit  Univertalis,  or  a  New  Inquiry  after  Truth,  being  a  Demonstration 
of  the  Non-existence  or  Impossibility,  by  Collier,  Lond,  1713,  Bvo. 
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Berieleif'  foUoveA  a  course  completely  different.  The 
last,  in  particular,  a  profound  and  judicious  thinker, 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  genuine  benevolence,  and  venerable 
for  bis  persona]  character,  was  shocked  by  the  evil  conse- 
quences vhicb  the  prevuling  theory  of  Ezperimentalism 
had  produced.  He  was  led  to  imagine  that  the  fruitful 
source  of  all  Eiuch  aberrations  was  the  unfounded  belief 
in  the  reality  and  existence  of  the  external  world ;  and 
adopted  a  system  of  absolute  Ideaiitm  as  the  only  means 
of  correcting  such  hallucinations.  Berkeley  has  evinced 
no  little  sagacity  in  the  arguments  be  adduces  to  show 
the  di£Sculties  attendant  on  the  ordinary  belief,  and  the 
obscurity  of  our  ideas  of  Substance,  Accident,  and  Ex- 
tension ;  muntaining  that  our  senses  convey  to  us  none 
bat  sensible  impressions,  and  do  not  afford  us  any  proof 
of  the  existence  or  substantiality  of  their  objects ;  and 
that  consequently  the  existence  of  an  external  world  inde- 
pendent of  OUT  sensations  may  be  nothing  more  tlian  a 
Chimsera.  Consequently  none  but  Spirits  exist :  man  can 
contemplate  nothing  but  his  sensations  and  ideas ;  but  as 
he  certainly  is  not  the  cause  to  himself  of  these,  it  is  no 
less  certain  frvm  their  multiplicity  and  variety,  as  well  as 
their  harmony  and  consistency,  that  they  are  communi- 
cated by  a  Spirit,  (as  none  but  spirits  exist),  and  by  a 
Spirit  of  infinite  perfections — Goo.  Though  dependent 
on  God  for  knowledge,  man  is  nevertheless  endowed  with 
absolute  free-will,  and  the  cause  to  himself  of  his  own 


■  Bora  at  Kilkrin,  in  Iraltnd,  I6S4;  biihop of  Clojne  1T34;  died  1753. 

TrcaliHoD  the  Principles  of  HuroanKDOwladge,  Lund.  1710,  Sro.;  2i>d  cd. 

1725.     Tbrae  DialnEaei  beKreen  H;1u  and  PhiloDOUi,  ibid.  1713,  8td.     A1- 

ciphron,   or  Ihe   Minute  i'hiliaopher,  ibid.   1732,  Svo. ;   1734,  2  yoli,  8vo. 

Theory  of  Viiion,  ibid.  1709,  8vo.    'I'he  Woiki,  ibid.  17d4,  2  voli.  410. 

AUacbed  to  his  worka  i>  a  life  of  tba  author  by  Arbuthnot  ;  probably  tho 
lame  which  appeared  aepantely  aoder  tbc  title  of.  An  Account  of  the  Life  of 
Jjmd.  1776,  8yo. 

■■  beeo  published  by  t  J.  C.  Eschenbach,  Rotl.  1756,  Sto., 
isK  tutemeat  of  Ihe  opiaioas  of  all  the  [ihiloMiphen,(particaiarlT 
]  BcHteley),  oho  have  denied  tbe  existence  of  their  own  bodies 
einal  world ;  with  notes  in  refutatoo  of  the  text. 
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errors  and  crimes.  Collier's  work  never  attained  the 
celebrity  enjoyed  by  the  elegant  dialogues  of  the  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  but  both^  with  a  laudable  wish  to  preserve 
from  decay  the  elements  of  natural  Ethics,  alike  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  Idealism,  on 
principles  first  advanced  by  Malebranche;  and  trusted 
that  they  had  destroyed  to  the  root  Scepticism  and  Athe- 
ism. Their  doctrines,  however,  had  little  influence  over 
the  fortunes  of  the  English  School  of  philosophy. 

Berkeley's  remarks  on  the  Theory  of  vision  are  also 
of  interest. 

341.  The  system  we  have  referred  to  (§  339),  of  Be- 
nevolenccy  was  more  fully  developed  by  a  new  philosopher. 
Francis  HtUcheson^y  who  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
founder  of  the  Scottish  School,  placed  in  a  still  stronger 
light  than  his  predecessors  the  contradiction  existing 
between  Self-love  and  Virtue.  He  allows  the  appellation 
of  Good  to  those  actions  alone  which  are  disinterested 
and  flow  from  the  principle  of  Benevolence.  The  last 
has  no  reference  to  expediency  nor  personal  advantages, 
nor  even  to  the  more  refined  enjoyments  of  moral  sym- 
pathy, the  obligations  of  Reason  and  Truths  or  of  the 
Divine  Will.  It  is  a  distinct  and  peculiar  principle ;  a 
moral  sentiment  or  instinct  of  great  dignity  and  authority ; 
and  the  end  of  which  is  to  regulate  the  passions,  and 
decide,  in  favour  of  Virtue,  the  conflict  between  the 
interested  and  disinterested  afiTections.  On  this  founda- 
tion Hutcheson  erected  all  the  superstructure  of  the 
Moral  duties. 

His  inquiries  are  valuable  also  as  tending  to  illustrate 
the  principles  of  the  Fine  Arts. 


^  Born  in  Ireland,  1694  \  became  a  professor  at  Glasgow  1729 ;  died  1747. 

Francis  Hutcheson,  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and 
Virtue,  Land.  1720.  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Guiding  of  Passions  and  Af- 
fections, with  illustrations  on  the  Moral  Sense,  ibid.  1728.  System  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  in  three  books,  etc.,  to  which  is  prefixed  some  account  of  the  life, 
writings,  and  character  of  the  author,  by  Will.  Lbechmann,  ibid,  17&5, 
2  vols.  4 to. 
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IV.  French  Moral  Philosophers* 

S4St.  In  France  Moral  philosophy  took  nearly  the 
same  experimented  direction.  The  Jesuits  having  en- 
deavoured to  render  popular  the  species  of  morality  which 
favoured  their  ends  by  founding  it  on  looser  principles  of 
obligation  %  the  fathers  of  the  Oratoire  or  Port-Royal, 
Amatddy  Pascal,  Nicole,  Malebranche  (§§  328,  SS2,  S3S), 
opposed  to  theirs  a  rigid  system  of  Ethics,  but  which, 
being  occasionally  mystical  and  enthusiastic,  was  not  likely 
to  be  permanently  established.  Francois  Due  de  la  Ro- 
chefoucauld^ on  the  other  hand  painted  human  nature  as 
he  had  found  it;  representing  it  as  directed  solely  by 
Self-love;  and  supplying  a  convenient  sort  of  Morality 
for  the  use  of  the  most  corrupted  portion  of  the  upper 
classes.  Bernard  de  MandeviUe^  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  Virtue  is  nothing  more  than  the  artificial  effect  of 
Policy  and  Ostentation,  and  that  private  vices  are  public 
benefits :  a  detestable  doctrine,  which  removed  all  funda- 
mental distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  justice  and 
injustice  K 


^  See  La  Morale  dei  J6suites,  etc.  Mont,  1669,  8vo. 

d  Bora  1612 ;  died  1680. 

R6flexions,  ou  Sentences  et  Mazimes  Morales  dc  M.  de  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Paritt  1690,  12mo. ;  if mit«rd.  1705, 12mo.  Avec  des  Remarqaes  par  Amblot 
HE  -Lh  HoussAYE,  Faiit,  1714.  Maximes  et  (Euvies  completes,  Faris,  1797, 
2  vols.  Svo. 

^  He  was  bora  at  Dort,  1670,  of  a  French  family,  and  lived  in  London, 
where  he  practised  as  a  physician.     Died  1733. 

'  See  his  celebrated  fable  of  the  bees,  which  he  published  in  1706 :  The 
Grambling  Hive,  or  Knaves  turned  Honest.  Eight  years  afterwards  he  pub- 
lished, with  illustrations :  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  made  Public 
Benefits,  Lond,  1714.  To  defend  his  doctrine,  he  composed  six  dialogues, 
which  form  the  second  volume  of  the  entire  work  in  the  edit,  of  1728,  and  in 
those  which  followed.  To  these  he  added :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
Moral  Virtue,  sixth  edit.  1732,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
that  the  Alciphron  of  Berkeley  is  principally  directed  against  this  author.  He 
was  answered  also  by  other  writers,  particularly  by  W.  Law  :  Remaiks  upon 
a  book :  The  Fable,  etc.,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  Lond,  1724 ;  second  edit. 
1725.     And  (Bluet)  Inquiry  whether  a  general  practice  of  Virtue  tends  to 
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V,   Sceptics  of  this  Period* 

343.  Scepticism  had  been  employed  by  Nicole  and  by 
Bossuet^  and  by  several  other  writers,  as  the  means  of 
bringing  back  the  Protestants  to  the  pale  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  and  of  exalting  its  authority  by  setting  forth  the 
incertitude  and  fiJlibility  of  human  reason  ^.  Two  indi- 
▼iduals,  however,  of  comprehensive  and  liberal  minds, 
undertook  still  farther  to  defend  the  cause  of  Scepticism 
for  its  own  sake.  The  first  was  the  prelate  P.  Don. 
Huei  ^  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  and  versed 
in  almost  every  department  of  Science.  He  had  in  his 
youth  embraced  the  Cartesian  system,  but  became  dis- 
satisfied with  it  on  studying  the  work  of  Empiricus  (see 
§  SS7) ;  and  renounced  Gassendi's  theory,  because  adverse 
to  religion.  In  this  manner  he  fell  into  philosophical 
Scepticism,  which  in  his  later  writings  he  made  public. 
He  admits  that  Truth  must  doubtless  exist,  but  asserts 
that  it  can  be  known  only  to  God.  The  Human  under- 
standing has  so  many  obstacles  to  encounter  in  its  pro-^ 
gress  towards  knowledge,  that  it  cannot  hope  to  attain  it, 
nor  can  it  be  assured  of  the  complete  correspondence  of 
its  perceptions  with  their  objects.  Faith  alone  can  impart 
certainty,  but  this  is  not  attainable  on  Sceptical  principles, 


the  Wealth  or  Poverty,  Benefit  or  Disadvantage  of  a  People,  etc..  Land,  1725, 
8vo. 

Mansevxlle,  Free  Thounhts  on  Religion,  the  Church,  Government,  etc., 
Lond,  1720. 
r  Bishop  of  Meauz ;  born  1617 ;  died  1704. 
>  ^  Franc.  Turrbtini  Pyrrhonismus  Pontificius,  Lugd.  Bat,  1692. 

>  Bom  at  Caen  1630  ;  died  1721. 
;  Pbtrz  Dan.  Hubtzi  Commentarius  de  Rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibus.  Hag. 

Com,  1718,  12mo. 
»  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  Am»ul,  1679,  Svo.  1680,  8vo. 

Censure  Philosophic  Carteaiana ;  and  other  works.  ($  324). 
\  Questionea  Alnetans  de  Concordia  Rationis  et  Fidei,  Cadom,  1690,  4to.  y 

Ltpf.  1693^1719,  4to. 
*  Traits  de  la  Faibleiie  de  TEsprit  Humain,  Anut,  1723,  12mo.    In  answer 

to  this:  Ant.  MuEATOEi,  Trattato  della  Forza  dell'  Intendimento  Umano, 
r  Osaia  il  Pimoniamo  oonfutato,  FitiMt.  1745 ;  third  edit.  1756,  8vo. 
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because  it  does  not  spring  from  Reason^  but  from  a  higher 
principle,  and  has  reference  to  a  Truth  absolute  in  itself, 
and  the  subject  of  a  distinct  revelation. 

Pierre  Bayle^  appears  not  to  have  been  so  intimately 
convinced  as  Glanville  (§  334)  of  the  possibiUty  of  a  True 
Philosophy,  although  he  contributed  more  than  the  other 
had  done  to  open  a  way  to  the  discovery  of  it,  by  his  in- 
genious attacks  on  the  Dogmatic  Systems,  and  by  show- 
ing that  Scepticism  cannot  be  the  ultimate  end  of  our  in- 
quiries. This  great  scholar  and  honourable  man  pos- 
sessed not  so  much  a  profound  spirit  of  philosophical 
research,  as  a  quick  sagacity  and  critical  judgment. 
These  talents,  improved  by  extensive  reading  (particularly 
of  Plutarch  and  Montaigne)  and  the  study  of  the  various 
philosophical  systems  and  religious  tenets  of  his  time,  had 
the  effect  of  forming  in  him  a  sceptical  way  of  thinking, 
and  encouraging  a  spirit  of  historical  criticism,  of  which 
up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  example.  He  was 
born  at  Carlat  in  the  county  of  Foix,  1647,  his  father 
being  a  reformed  minister,  and  after  many  vicissitudes 
which  befel  his  party  in  the  Church,  held  a  professor's 
place  at  Sedan,  and  afterwards  at  Rotterdam  (1681); 
became  embroiled  in  many  controversies,  and  died  in  a 
fortunate  state  of  independence  A.  D.  1706.  He  was  a 
quick-sighted  spirit,  who  employed  against  Prejudice, 
Error,  and  Dulness,  but  still  more  against  Superstition 
and  Intolerance,  the  arms  of  a  lively  wit,  various  learning, 
and  equal  acuteness.  At  first  he  embraced  the  Car- 
tesian system,  but  having  compared  it  with  others,  and 
accustomed  himself  to  Sceptical  discussions,  he  ceased  to 

k  PiERRB  Bayle,  Pens^  sur  les  Cometes,  1681,  Amsterd,  1722 — 1726, 
4  vols.  8vo. 

DictioQnaire  Historique  et  Critique. 

R^ponses  aax  Questions  d*un  Provincial,  Roiterd,  1704,  5  vols.  8vo.  Let- 
tres,  Uoiterd.  1712;  AmtU  1729,  8vo.  (Euvies  Diverses,  La  Haye,  1725— 
1731,  4vols.  fol. 

Des  Maizeaux,  La  Vie  de  P.  Bayle,  Amst,  1730,  12mo. ;  La  Haye,  1732, 
2  vols.  12mo.;  et  en  avant  du  Dictionn.  4dit.  d'Amsteid.  1730  et  1740;  et 
BdU,  1741. 

C.  M.  Pfafpii  Dissertationes  Anti-Belians  tres.  Tubing.  1719,  4to. 
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confide  even  in  the  possibility  of  knowledge^  and  brought 
himself  to  belieye,  That  Recison  was  clearsighted  enough 
to  detect  error,  but  not  sufficiently  so,  without  external  aid, 
to  attain  to  Truth,  In  shorty  that  without  a  Revelation 
from  above  she  cannot  but  err.  With  such  views  he 
applied  himself  constantly  to  detect  the  weak  sides  of 
every  sect  and  system,  which  nevertheless  had  had  their 
supporters :  particularly  insisting  on  the  difficulties  which 
belong  to  the  questions  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, — 
Creation — Providence — Evil,  Moral  and  Physical — Imma- 
teriality— ^Free-will,  and  the  reality  of  our  knowledge  of 
an  external  world.  At  the  same  time  that  he  availed 
himself  of  Revealed  Religion  as  a  beacon  in  the  discus- 
sion of  such  subjects,  he  did  not  fail  to  point  out  what- 
ever, in  the  Christian  doctrine  or  morals,  he  chose  to  con- 
sider at  variance  with  Reason ;  stimulating  the  minds  of 
men  to  inquiries  still  more  sceptical.  In  his  discussions 
on  Providence  carried  on  with  Jeati  Le  Clerc  ^  ($  337),  with 
Isaac  Jacqueht  (§  331),  and  with  Leibnitz,  on  the  origin 
of  Evil  (§  350),  and  others,  he  always  preserved  the  calm- 
ness and  dignity  of  a  philosopher.  His  works  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge, 
and  unfortunately  also  to  the  propagation  of  an  unsettled 
spirit  of  free-thinking.  Jean-Baptiste  de  Boyer,  Marquis 
d^Argens^  also  appeared  as  a  Sceptic. 

>  Lx  Clxbc  wrote  in  antwer  to  Bayle :  D^fenie  de  la  Providence  centre  les 
Manich^ns,  dont  lee  Raiions  ont  €\Jk  proposto  par  M.  Bayle  dans  son  Dic- 
tionnaire  Critique  (dans  le  1. 1,  des  Parrhasiana,  p.  303).  This  work  is  com- 
posed on  the  principles  of  Origen.  Le  Clerc  also  undertook  the  defence  of 
Cudworth's  System,  especially  of  his  hypothesis  of  Flattie  Naturet :  the  dis- 
cussion produced  a  multitude  of  writings  on  both  sides,  and  finally  led  Le  Clerc 
to  accuse  Bayle  of  Atheism. 

J  ACQ  u  SLOT  attacked  the  theological  opinions  of  Bayle  in  his  work,  Conformity 
de  la  Foi  avec  la  Raison,  ou  Defense  de  la  Religion  contre  les  principales  Dif- 
ficult^ R^pandues  dans  la  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique  de  M.  Bayle, 
Amttm  1705,  8vo.  Bayle  replied  to  him  in  his,  Reponses  auz  Questions  d'un 
Provincial.  Jacquelot  then  published  an  Ezamen  de  la  Th6ologie  de  M. 
Bayle ;  and  the  latter  rejoined  by,  Entretiens  de  Maxima  et  de  Th^miste,  ou 
R^nse  a  TExamen  de  la  Th6ologie  de  M.  Bayle,  par  M.  Jacquelot.  This 
work  appeared  at  Rotterdam  in  1707,  after  the  death  of  the  author.  Jacquelot 
replied  to  it  by  another. 

"*  Chamberlain  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  died  at  Aix,  his  native  town,  1770. 
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The  Sceptical  School  was  attacked,  but  not  overcome, 
by  P.  de  ViUemandy^y  J.  P.  de  Crauzctx'*,  and  Farmey^. 


PROGRESS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

Pufendarf. 

344.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  phi- 
losophy acquired  in  Germany  renewed  energies,  though 
these  were  at  first  confined  to  a  limited  sphere.  Samuel 
Fr.  Baron  von  Pufendorf  reduced  Natural  Law  to  the 
forms  of  a  science.  He  was  bom  1632^,  at  Floke,  near 
Chemnitz;  and  having  studied  the  Cartesian  philosophy 
at  Jena,  became  in  1661  professor  of  the  Law  of  Nature 
and  Nations,  at  Heidelberg,  afterwards  at  Lund,  and 
died  historiographer  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  at 
Berlin,  1694.  He  attempted  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of 
Hobbes  and  Ghrotius,  and  discussed  Natural  Law  as  a 
separate  question,  independent  of  the  obligations  of  Re- 
vealed Religion  or  Positive  Civil  Law.  The  philosophers 
of  the  Theological  school  became  in  consequence  his 
enemies ;  particularly  Valent.  Albert!  and  Joachim  Zent- 
grave. 

Pufendorf  first  gave  a  currency  to  the  principle  of  So- 
ciability, which  Grotius  had  started ;  and  maintained  that 
in  virtue  of  this  motive,  which  is  allied  to  Self-love,  man 
desires  the  society  and  co-operation  of  his  fellow-men ; 
but  that  at  the  same  time  through  the  corruption  of  his 
nature,  (the  state  of  Nature  described  by  Hobbes),  and 
in  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of  his  desires,  and  the 
impossibility  of  easily  satisfying  them,  as  well  as  the  in- 
stability of  his  natural  disposition,  he  is  no  less  inclined 
to  do  injury  to  others,  and  is  furnished  with  the  means 
of  doing  so  in  his  address  and  cunning.      From  these 

"  Pbtbx  de  Vxllbmandy,  Scepticismus  Debellatus  sen  Humanas  Cog> 
nitionis  Ratio  ab  imis  Radicibus  ezpUcata,  etc.  Lttgd,  Bat,  1697,  4to.  See 
$  139. 

^  See  the  works  mentioned  $  124. 

p  Ibid. 
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considerations  he  infers,  on  the  principle  of  Self-love, 
the  first  law  of  society,  that  we  should  each  individually 
labour  to  maintain  the  social  compact,  which  derives 
its  authority  directly  from  God,  as  the  Creator  of  man- 
kind. From  this  origin  Pufendorf  deduces  the  laws  of 
Morality  and  Jurisdiction.  He  does  not  indeed  discrimi- 
nate between  Natural  and  Moral  Right,  and  frequently 
recurs  to  Christianity  for  positive  precepts ;  yet  he  may 
be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  an  Universal  phi- 
losophy of  practice.  The  multifarious  disputes  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  particularly  with  Alberti  (§  315),  were 
of  little  service  to  the  cause  of  philosophy.  He  has 
perhaps  been  as  much  encumbered  by  his  commentators 
as  his  adversaries. 

Sam.  Pufendorf,  Elementa  Jurisprudential  Umversalis,  Hag, 
Com.  1660 ;  Jen.  8vo. 

De  Jure  Naturae  et  Gentium  libb.  VIII,  Lund.  1672 ;  Franco f. 
1684,  4to.  ;  cum  Notis  Hertii,  Barbeyraci,  et  Mascovii, 
Franco/,  et  Lips.  1744,  1749,  2  vols.  4to.,  and  other  editions. 
De  Officio  Hominis  et  Civis  libb.  II,  Lund.  1673,  Svo.,  and 
other  editions.  Cum  Notis  Variorum,  Ludg.  Bat.  1769,  2  vols. 
Svo.  Eris  Scandica,  Franco/.  1686.  On  the  Natural  Law  of 
Pufendorf,  see  Leibnitz.     (Cf.  §  350,  note.) 


I.    Leibnitz. 

FoNTENELLE,  Eloge  de  M.  de  Leibnitz,  dans  THistoire  de 
TAcad.  Roy.  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  1716.  f  The  biography  it 
contains  was  founded  on  a  Memoir  communicated  by  J.  6.  von 
EccARD,  which  has  been  published  by  Von  Murr,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  History  of  the  Arts,  etc.,  part  VII,  Nurmh.  1779. 

Bailly,  Eloge  de  M.  de  Leibnitz,  qui  a  Remporte  le  Prix  de 
I'Academie  de  Berlin,  1769,  4to. 

Leben  und  Verzeichniss  der  Schriilen  des  Herm  v.  Leibnitz 
in  LuDovici's  Ausfubrlichem  Entwurf  einer  VoUstandigen  His- 
toric der  Leibnitzscben  Philosophic  im  ersten  Bande,  Levpz.  1737, 
Svo. 

Lahprecht  Leben  des  Hm.  v.  Leibnitz,  Berlin^  1740,  Svo. 

Geschichte  des  Hm.  von  Leibnitz,  a.  d.  Franz,  des  Ritter  v. 
Jancourt,  Leipz.  1757,  Svo. 

A.  G.  Kastners  Lobschrift  auf  Leibnitz,  Altonuy  1769,  4to. 
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Mich.  Hissmann  Versuch  iiber  das  Leben  des  Freiherm  von 
Leibnitz,  Munster,  1783,  8yo. 

A  Life  of  Leibnitz,  by  Rehbeeo,  is  to  be  found  in  the  -f  Ha- 
noverian Magazine,  1787}  year  25  ;  and  another  among  the 
't'  Lives  and  Characters  of  distingoished  Germans,  by  Klein, 
1  vol.  ;  as  well  as  a  third  in  the  f  German  Pantheon,  by  Eber- 

HARD. 

345.  The  comprehensive  genius  of  Gottfried  WUUam 
Leibnitz  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  philosophy,  and 
imparted  to  it^  in  Germany  at  least,  a  new  and  powerful 
impulse.  All  that  can  interest  or  exercise  the  under- 
standing was  attemped  by  his  great  and  original  mind, 
more  especially  in  the  Mathematics  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
He  was  ignorant  of  no  one  branch  of  learning,  and  in  all 
he  has  shown  the  fertility  of  his  mind  by  the  discoveries 
he  suggested  or  attempted.  He  was  the  founder  of  a 
school  in  Germany  which  distinguished  itself  for  the  so- 
lidity of  the  principles  it  embraced,  and  the  systematic 
manner  in  which  these  were  developed — a  school  which 
effected  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Scholastic  system,  and 
extended  its  influence  over  the  whole  range  of  the  sci- 
ences. Leibnitz,  by  his  example  and  his  exertions,  laid 
the  foundations  of  this  great  revolution,  by  combining  the 
philosophical  systems  which  had  prevailed  up  to  his  time: 
by  his  extraordinary  learning :  the  liberality  of  his  mind : 
and  that  spirit  of  toleration  which  led  him  always  to  dis- 
cover some  favourable  point  of  view  in  what  he  criticised 
— something,  even  in  the  most  obscure  systems,  which 
might  suggest  matter  for  research.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  harmony  which  prevailed  in  his  own  system, 
and  the  infinitude  of  bright  ideas,  hints,  and  conjectures, 
which  were  perpetually,  as  it  were,  scintillating  from  his 
brilliant  mind,  though  he  left  to  others  the  task  of  collect- 
ing and  combining  them. 

He  was  born  June  ^1,  1646,  at  Leipsic,  where  his 
father  was  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  studied  the 
same  science  under  J.  Thomasius  (born  16J5J2,  died  1684'), 
applying  himself  at  the  same  time  to  the  Mathematics  ^ 

P  Under  Erh.  Weigel,  at  Jena,  (who  died  1690). 
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and  the  study  of  Natural  Law ;  read  the  Classics  in  the 
original  tongues,  particularly  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whose 
doctrines  he  endeavoured  at  an  early  age  to  combine. 
The  cultivation  of  his  mind  was  advanced,  and  the  ver- 
satility and  address  of  his  natural  parts  promoted,  by  im- 
mense reading  and  a  multifarious  correspondence:  by  his 
early  independence  of  mind:  by  his  travels,  particularly 
to  Paris  and  London :  and  by  his  acquaintance  with  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen,  and  most  illustrious  sages 
of  his  time.  He  died,  November  14,  1716,  at  Hanover, 
of  which  state  he  was  a  privy  counciUor,  and  keeper  of 
the  library ;  scarcely  less  honoured  after  his  death  than 
during  his  life,  as  is  testified,  among  other  things,  by  a 
monument  recently  erected  to  him. 


§346. 

Works :  His  Dissert,  de  Prindpio  Individuationis,  Lips.  1664. 
Specimen  Qusestionum  Philosophicarom  ex  Jure  CoUectaram, 
Md.  eod.  Tract,  de  Arte  Combinatoria,  cui  subnexa  est  De- 
monstratio  Existentiae  Dei  ad  Mathematicam  certitudinem  ex- 
acta,  Lips.  1666 ;  Frcf.  1694.  The  first  Philosophical  Treatises 
of  Leibnitz  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  Acta  Eruditonun,  from  1684 ; 
and  in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  from  1691. 

GoTTPa.  W.  Leibnitii  Opera,  studio  Lud.  Dutens,  Oenev. 
1768,  6  vols.  4to. 

To  this  collection  must  be  added : 

"(*  The  Philosophical  Works  of  the  late  M.  Leibnitz,  published 
by  M.  Run.  Erich  Rabpe,  with  a  preface  by  M.  Kastner,  Am- 
sterd.  and  Leips.  1765,  4to.  The  (rerman  edition  contains  Re- 
marks and  Additions,  by  J.  H.  F.  Ulrich,  Halle,  1778 — 1780, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

A  Collection  of  Papers,  which  passed  between  the  late  learned 
M.  Leibnitz  and  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  years  1715  and  1716,  re- 
lating to  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Reb'gion ; 
published  by  Samuel  Clarke,  London,  1717,  8vo. 

Leibnitii  Otium  Hanoveranum,  sive  Miscellanea  O.  W.  Leib- 
nitii ed.  JoACH.  Fr.  Feller,  Lips.  1718,  8vo. :  et,  Monumenta 
varia  inedita,  Lips.  1724,  4to.  Epistolae  ad  Diversos,  ed.  Chr. 
KoRTHOLD,  Lips.  1734,  1742,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Commercium  Epistolicum  Leibnitianum,  ed.  Jo.  Dan.  Oru- 
ber,  Hanov.  et  Gotting.  1745,  2  vols.  8vo. 

a  a 
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Commercii  Epistolici  Leibnitiani  typis  nondum  evulgati  se- 
lecta  spedmina,  ed.  Joh.  Ge.  H.  Feder,  Hanov.  1805,  8yo. 

f  Comparison  between  the  Metaphysics  of  Leibnitz  and  New* 
ton  ($  338,  bibliogr.),  by  L.  Mart.  Kahle,  Gotting.  1741; 
translated  into  French,  The  Hague,  1747»  8to.  A  similar  work 
(French),  by  Beguelin,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Ber- 
lin, 1756. 

Recueil  de  Diverses  Pieces  sur  la  Philosophic,  la  Religion, 
etc.,  par  MM.  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton  (publ.  par  Desmai- 
zeaux,  Amsterd,  1719,  second  edit.  1740,  2  vols.  8vo.) 

Leibnitz,  Essai  de  Theodicee  sur  la  Bonte  de  Dieu,  la  Liberie 
de  THomme,  et  TOrigine  du  Mai,  Anuterd.  1710,  8vo. ;  1712- 
14-20-48,  (Lat.):  Colon.  1716,  8vo. ;  Francf.  1719,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Leibnitii  Tentamina  Theodicae  de  Bonitate  Dei,  Libertate  Homi- 
nis,  et  Origine  Mali.  Versionis  novas  editio  altera  cum  Prsef. 
Aug.  Fr.  Boeckhii,  Tubing.  1771,  2  vols.  8vo.  (Several  Ger- 
man editions). 

f  Doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  etc.,  translated  from  the  French  by 
J.  H.  KoHLER,  Francf,  1720,  8vo. ;  new  edition  by  Huth, 
Francf.  1740,  8vo. 

Ejusd. :  Principia  more  Geometrico  demonstrata  cum  ex- 
cerptis  et  Epistolis  Philosophi  et  Scholiis  quibusdam  ex  Historic 
Philosophic^,  auctore  Mich.  Gottl.  Hanschio,  Francf  et  Ltptm 
1728,  4to. 

Leibnitz  was  led  to  the  composition  of  his  philoso- 
phical system  by  various  causes;  by  the  acute  comparison 
he  was  induced  to  make  of  the  most  celebrated  of  former 
systems  with  a  reference  to  the  exigencies  of  his  own  time  ; 
by  a  capacity  fruitful  in  ingenious  hypotheses  and  in  im- 
provements or  accommodation ;  as  well  as  by  his  great 
mathematical  acquirements.  His  object  was  so  com- 
pletely to  reform  Philosophy  that  it  might  possess  a 
strictness  of  demonstrations  analogous  to  that  of  the  Ma- 
thematics, and  to  put  an  end  to  all  disputes  betwen  its 
factions,  as  well  as  all  differences  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween it  and  Theology**;  with  the  hope  of  diminishing 
the  principal  difficulties  belonging  to  some  great  ques- 
tions, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  causes  of  dispute  by  im- 
proving the  method  of  philosophy,  and  ascertaining,  if 
possible,  some  positive  and  invariable  principles.     It  was 

1  Discours  de  la  Confoimit^  de  la  Foi  avec  la  Ratson  (in  the  Th^odic^.) 
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his  opiirion  that  the  same  course  should  he  pursued  as 
in  the  Mathematics,  which  led  him  to  prefer  the  method 
of  Demonstration  and  the  system  of  RationaUsm;  such, 
as  it  had  been  embraced  by  Plato  and  Descartes ;  without 
entirely  concurring  with  either.  The  method  thus  adopted 
induced  him  to  appreciate  even  the  labours  of  the 
Schoolmen.  There  are  certain  necessary  Truths  (such 
was  his  opinion),  belonging  to  Metaphysics  as  well  as 
MetthematicSf  the  certainty  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained 
by  Experiment^  but  must  be  sought  within  the  Soul  itself. 
This  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  Rationalism  of  Leibnitz ; 
who  endeavoured  to  libei:ate  the  Cartesian  system  from 
its  attendant  improbabilities ;  without,  however,  effecting 
any  accurate  discovery  of  the  principal  conditions  of  phi- 
losophical knowledge,  or  any  complete  definition  of  its 
method  or  limits.  The  Rationalism  of  Leibnitz  is  espe- 
cially apparent  in  his  Theory  of  Knowledge,  essentially 
opposed  to  that  of  Locke.  Leibnitz  interested  himself 
in  the  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  a  Characteristic 
or  Universal  Language :  which  might  represent  the 
discoveries  in  Art  and  Science  in  the  same  way  that 
arithmetical  and  algebraic  signs  express  thejproportions  of 
numbers.  (CEuvres  Philosophiques,  p.  535,  sqq. ;  Prin- 
cip.  Philos.  $  30, 33,  35,  37). 

347.  According  to  Leibnitz  necessary  Truths  are 
innate:  not  that  we  are  from  our  birth  actually  con- 
scious of  them,  but  are  born  with  a  capacity  for  them. 
Our  perceptions  however  difier  by  being  clear  or  obscure, 
distinct  or  confused.  Sensible  perceptions  are  indistinct ; 
all  precise  knowledge  being  the  property  of  the  understand- 
ing. The  criterium  of  Truth,  which  Descartes  laid  down 
(§  325)  is  inadequate :  the  rules  of  Logic,  which  are  the 
same  in  substance  with  the  laws  of  the  Mathematics,  are 
more  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  Philosophy.  All  our 
conclusions  must  be  founded  on  two  grand  principles: 
1st.  That  of  Indentity  and  Contradiction,  ^ndly.  That  of 
a  Sufficient  Cause.  These  two  principles  are  as  appli- 
cable to  necessary  as  to  contingent  truths.     Necessary 

Aa2 
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truths  are  discoverable  on  the  principle  of  Contradiction, 
by  the  analysis  of  compound  objects  hito  their  simple 
elements :  accidental  truths,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ascer- 
tained by  virtue  of  the  Sufficient  Cause,  which  conducts 
us  to  an  ulterior  and  independent  truth,  beyond  the 
range  of  what  is  contingent'*  The  ideas  which  relate  to 
objects  without  the  soul,  must  have  a  correspondency 
with  such  objects;  otherwise  they  would  be  mere  illu- 
sions. The  ultimate  ratio  of  innate  and  necessary  truths 
resides  with  the  Deity,  as  the  source  of  all  necessary  and 
absolute  Truth,  which  is  dependent  on  the  Divine  Un- 
derstanding (not  the  Divine  Will.) 

Leibnitii  Meditationes  de  Cognitione,  Veritate  et  Ideis;  in 
the  Acta  Eruditorum,  1684. 

Nouveaux  Essais  sur  TEntendement  Hmnain  par  rAutenr  de 
rHarmonie  pre-etablie ;  in  the  CEuvres  Philosophiquea,  published 
by  Raspe. 

S48.  His  Monadologia  is  the  central  point  of  the  system 
of  Leibnitz,  by  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  ascer- 
tained the  ultimate  grounds  of  all  knowledge.  Plato's 
theory,  and  possibly  the  notions  of  the  physician  Francis 
GUuon*,  led  him  to  these  speculations,  by  which  he  also 
beUeved  himself  to  have  found  a  way  of  reconciling  the 
Aristotelian  and  Platonic  systems.  Experience  proves 
to  us  the  existence  of  compound  objects ;  consequently, 
we  are  led  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  simple  ones 
(Monades)  of  which  the  other  are  compounded  ^  Our 
senses  cannot  apprehend  these,  inasmuch  as  they  present 
to  us  objects  in  their  confused  and  compound  state,  the 
understanding  alone  contemplating  them  with  precision. 
That  which  is  Simple  is  the  elementary  principle  of  the 
Compounded,  and  as  the  former  cannot  be  directly  appre- 


<*  Princ.  Fhilof.';  31^46.    ThMic.  p.  1,  $  44. 

•  DM  1677. 

Tnctattts  de  Natuiii  Substantia  Eneigitici,  s.  de  Vitft  Natura  ejnique 
tribus  facultatibus  perceptivii,  adpetitivA  et  moti?ll  auct.  Fbamc.  Glibsonio* 
land,  1672,  4to. 

'  Princip.  Philos.  p.  1. 
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hended  by  the  Senses,  it  is  multiplied  and  confused  in 
our  perceptions.  The  Manades  cannot  be  influenced  by 
any  change  from  without,  their  principle  of  modification 
being  internal  to  themselves,  and  inasmuch  as  all  real 
substances  must  have  their  internal  properties,  by  which 
they  are  mutually  discriminated",  and  as  there  is 
no  other  internal  property  but  that  of  perception,  it 
follows  that  the  Manades  are  Spiritual  powers  and 
JdeuUieSy  which  are  continually  labouring  to  change 
their  condition  (or  perceptions.)  God  is  the  Monas 
Monadum:  The  necessarily  existing  Essence.  Every 
real  essence  is  Ajiilguratian  from  His ;  modified  by  the 
limited  nature  of  the  being  in  which  it  is  contained.  The 
Essence  of  God  is  absolute  Perfection ;  it  embraces  all 
possible  Realities  without  limitation ;  none  of  them  con- 
flicting with  the  rest.  He  is  the  absolute  and  sole  cause 
of  the  actuality  of  the  world  and  the  existence  of  all 
things:  the  all-sufficient  cause,  unUmited  by  action  or 
condition  :  the  original  source  of  all  knowledge  and 
being.  There  exists  therefore  an  infinite  and  original  or 
primordial  Monade,  and  also  secondary,  finite,  and  limited 
Monades,  which  latter  are  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  the  properties  of  their  phenomena.  Some 
Monades  are  without  Perception  (Inert  bodies): — some 
possess  it  (souls): — some  are  endowed  with  an  obscure 
consciousness  (the  inferior  animals) :  some  possess  a 
clear  and  perfect  one.  Distinct  perceptions  are  the 
sources  of  Action :  obscure  and  confiised  ones  of  Passion 
and  Imperfection.  Every  simple  substance,  or  Monade, 
forming  as  it  were  the  Central-point  of  a  compound  sub- 
stance (for  instance  that  of  an  animal),  is  the  nucleus  of 
an  infinitude  of  other  Monades,  which  constitute  the 
external  body  of  the  first ;  and  agreeably  to  the  affections 
of  these  aggregated  Monades,  the  Central-Monade  appre- 
hends and,  as  it  were,  concentrates  in  it  a  common  focus, 
the  impressions  of  external  objects.     Furthermore,  as 


"  '*  Because  there  cannot  be  two  things  which  completely  agree  in  their 
internal  propenies." 
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every  thing  in  this  world  is  connected  with  something 
else,  and  as  all  bodies  affect  others,  and  are  themselves 
affected  in  the  ratio  of  their  respective  distances,  it  follows 
that  each  individual  Monade  is  a  sort  of  living  mirror, 
endowed  with  an  internal  activity  of  its  own,  enabling  it 
to  image  forth  the  whole  Creation,  being  itself  constituted 
on  the  same  principles  as  the  Universe  at  large.  There 
exists  no  immediate  influence  (if^uxus  physicusj  of  one 
simple  substance  on  another  (e.  g.  Soul  and  Body),  but 
merely  an  ideal  connection :  that  is,  the  internal  affections 
of  each  Monade  harmonise  with  those  of  the  Monades 
which  are  in  immediate  connection  with  the  first.  This 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  mutually  influenced 
by  each  other.  The  cause  of  this  correspondence  is  the 
infinite  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  who,  at  the  first,  so 
constituted  all  things,  that  there  exists  an  universal — pre- 
ordained harmony,  or  Harmoma  prcestabilUa\  Spctce 
is  the  arrangement  of  all  things  simultaneously  existing: 
the  phenomenon  of  Expansion  is  the  consequence  of  the 
confused  manner  in  which  such  arrangement  is  repre- 
sented by  the  senses ;  and  Time  is  the  order  of  successive 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  external  world.  Time 
and  Space  have  merely  an  ideal  and  relative  existence. 

The  following  works  may  be  consulted  : 

Principes  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Grdce  fondee  en  Raison,  par 
feu  M.  le  Baron  de  Leibnitz  ;  dans  rEurope  Savante,  1718, 
Novembre,  Art.  VI ;  et  Recueil,  etc.,  torn.  II.  See  the  works 
mentioned  §  345. 

GoDFR.  Ploucquet  Prlmaria  Monadologiee  capita,  BeroL 
1748,  8vo. 

Institutions  Leibnitiennes,  ou  Precis  de  la  Monadologie,  Lvon, 
1767,  8vo. 

De  Justi.  Dissertation  qui  a  remporte  le  Prix  propos6  par 
r Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences  de  Prusse,  sur  le  Systeme  des  Monades, 
Berl.  1748,  4to.  By  the  same  author:  f  Defence  of  the  Dis- 
.sertation  on  Monades,  etc.,  Frcf.  and  Levps.  1748,  8vo.  (Genn.) 

f  Plan  of  a  Brief  Account  of  Works  relative  to  Monades  or 
Elementary  Bodies,  fiom  the  time  of  Leibnitz  to  our  own ;  in  the 

'  See  Leibn.  dans  le  Journal  des  Savans,  1695.  p.  444  et  445. 
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Isty  2nd,  and  3rd,  vols,  of  the  Philoflophical  Bibliodieca  of  Got- 
tingen,  by  Windheim,  1749. 

G.  Bern.  Bilfinoer,  Commentatio  de  Hannonia  Anhni  et 
Corporis  Humani  maxime  prssstabilitIL  ex  mente  Leibnitii,  Francf, 
et  Lips,  1723,  8vo. ;  second  edition,  1735,  8vo. 

Ancillon  (Pere),  Essai  sur  I'Esprit  du  Leibnitzianisme,  en 
Fran^.  dans  les  Dissertations  de  la  Classe  Philosophique  de 
TAcad.  des  Sciences  de  BerliUf  1816,  4to. 

H.  C.  W.  SiGWART,  The  Doctrine  of  Leibnitz  on  Pre-esta- 
blished Harmony,  compared  with  his  fonner  Doctrines,  Tubingen^ 
1822,  8vo.  ^ 


349.  The  Divine  Intelligence  contemplates  an  infinitude 
o{  possible  worlds,  from  among  which  His  wisdom  and 
goodness  have  selected,  and  His  power  created  the  best, 
L  e.  the  world  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  Realities 
exist  and  harmonise  with  each  other.  (A  system  of 
Optimism).  Hence  it  follows  that  every  thing  is  for  the 
best,  considered  as  a  part  of  the  universe  with  which  it  is 
connected,  even  although  in  itself  it  should  be  imperfect ; 
nor  can  any  thing  be  other  than  what  it  is  ^.  Every  thing 
is  so  constituted  as  to  attain  in  the  highest  possible 
degree  its  own  felicity,  and  to  contribute  in  the  greatest 
degree  possible  to  the  good  of  the  Whole.  The  exist- 
ence of  Evil  is  no  objection*  Leibnitz  distinguished 
Evil  into  Metaphysical — Physical — and  Moral.  Meta- 
physical evil  is  nothing  but  the  necessary  limitation  of  the 
nature  of  finite  beings,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
physical  evil  (e.  g.  pain),  and  moral  (sin).  Moral  evil  has 
its  origin  in  the  power  of  Choice  intrusted  to  Finite 
beings.  Freedom  of  will  is  not  an  Equilibrium  or  In- 
difference of  inclination,  nor  yet  a  determination  without  a 
motive ;  but  a  firee  choice  of  one  line  of  conduct  in  prefer- 
ence to  others  no  less  physically  possible ;  influenced,  but 
without  constraint  or  necessity,  by  that,  among  many 
motives  of  action,  which  preponderates.  It  by  no  means 
interferes  with  this  perfect  freedom  of  election  that  God 
foresees  all  human  actions,  inasmuch  as  contingent  and 

y  Frincipia,  §  Iv — Ix  ;  Th^odic^e,  i,  p.  8,  9. 
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firee-will  actions  only  exclude  the  hypothesis  of  absolute, 
not  that  of  conditional  necessity.  Every  thing  in  the 
world  is  cofuUiiaruMff  necessary;  yet  man,  not  foreseeing 
the  future,  is  bound  to  act  according  to  his  judgment  and 
reason.  In  these  respects  Leibnitz  studiously  opposed  the 
system  of  Descartes,  whose  hypothesis  of  absolute  Fate 
deprived  even  the  Deity  of  all  real  influence.  God  does 
not  absolutely  will  or  ordain  either  physical  or  moral 
evil ;  but  he  allows  the  first  to  exist  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  His  general  laws,  and  as  means  to  ulterior 
ends ;  and  permits  also  the  existence  of  the  latter,  inas- 
much as  it  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection  possible  in  the  present  world:  His 
wisdom  and  goodness  having  estabUshed  a  harmony 
between  the  systems  of  Nature  and  Grace;  in  which 
consists  the  Divine  Government  of  the  world. 

Leibnitz  was  led  (as  he  tells  us  in  his  Prefiice  to  the 
Theodicee)  to  these  speculations  on  the  harmony  between 
Revelation  and  Reason,  by  the  doubts  and  objections  of 
Bayle. 

Works  to  be  consulted : 

Fr.  Ch.  Bauheister,  Historia  de  Doctrin&  de  Optimo  Mundo, 
GarUtii.  1741. 

Wolf  ART,  Cuntroversise  de  Mundo  Optimo,  Jen.  1745. 

(Reinhard)  Dissertation  qui  a  remporte  le  Prix  propos^  par 
FAcad.  Roy.  des  Sciences  de  Prusse,  sur  TOptimisme,  avec  les 
Pieces  qui  ont  concouru,  Berlin,  1755,  4to. 

f  Collection  (in  Grerm.)  of  Writings  on  the  Doctrine  of  Op- 
timism, Rostock,  1759,  8vo.  See  also  the  work  of  Werdermann, 
mentioned  $  38,  II,  c. 

f  Various  Writings  on  Occasion  of  the  Dispute  between 
Platner  and  Wezel  respecting  the  Theodicee  of  Leibnitz, 
Lips.  1782,  8vo. 

Leibnitii  Doctrina  de  Mundo  Optimo  sub  examen  revocatur 
denuo  a  Chr.  A.  Leonu.  Creuzer,  Lips.  1795,  8vo. 

RoBiNET,  in  his  Book  on  Nature,  has  published  a  System 
analogous  to  that  of  Leibnitz,  Amsterd.  1761 — 68,  5  vols.  8vo. 

Im.  Kant  iiber  das  Misslingen  aller  Philos.  Versuche  einer 
Theodicee  in  seinen  kleinen  Schriften,  3  B.  Betrachtungen 
iiber  den  Optimismus,  Koningsb,  1759,  4to. 
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S50.  Leibnitz  gives  us  but  partial  views  of  his 
trine ;  not  presenting  it  to  us  as  a  whole^  but  piece 
Practical  philosophy  he  has  touched  upon  but  slightly 
For  the  most  part  his  system  is  the  imperfect  result  of  a 
great  talent  for  analysis  and  combination;  of  great  abiUty 
in  reconciling  the  difficulties  and  differences  presented  by 
Philosophy  and  Theology;  embracing  a  partial  and 
incomplete  investigation  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge.  As 
Locke  had  sought  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  ex- 
clusively in  the  senses,  so  did  he  in  the  understanding; 
and  asserted  that  it  is  by  Thought  that  the  existence  of 
external  things  is  ascertained  (a  system  of  Rationalism). 
He  confounds  Logical  possibility  and  actuality  with  Real ; 
makes  all  the  phenomena  of  perception  too  completely 
intellectual;  and  overlooks  the  important  part  which 
observation  must  always  support  in  the  acquisition  of 
of  knowledge  \  If  his  system  had  been  well  founded  it 
would  have  established  an  absolute  Determinism ;  incom- 
patible with  the  free  agency  of  rational  beings.  Never- 
theless, his  philosophy,  abounding  in  bold  hypotheses  and 
splendid  observations,  has  promoted  the  cause  of  meta- 
physical science,  by  bringing  into  circulation  a  multitude 
of  new  ideas ;  to  which  the  circumstance  of  his  composing 
for  the  most  part  in  French  has  contributed. 

f  DetaQed  Plan  of  a  Complete  Histoiy  of  Leibnitz,  by  C.  G. 
LuDovici,  Letpz.  1732,  2  parts,  Svo. 

351.  Leibnitz  had  a  great  number  both  of  adherents 
and  adversaries  ^ :  the  former  for  a  length  of  time  labo- 


*  Consult :  De  Principiis  Juris  Obsenrationes,  1700.  Anonymi  Sententia 
de  Tractatu  cl.  viri  Sam.  Pufbndorpii  qui  inscribitur  de  Officiis  Hominis 
et  Civis ;  in  a  Programma  of  J.  C.  Bohmxr,  1709,  4to.  t  On  Natural  Law 
according  to  Lbibnitz,  see  bis  Preface  to  Corpus  Juris  Gentium;  and  several 
of  bis  Letters. 

*  See  t  Em.  Kant  :  Criticism  of  Pure  Reason,  fifUi  edition,  p.  316,  sqq. 

^  Baylb  (for  instance),  in  bis  Dictionary  :  Lxibnitz  replied  by  his : 
Eclaircissemens  des  Difficult^  que  M.  Baylb  a  trouv6es  dans  le  Systeme 
nouveau  de  I'Unbn  de  THrne  et  du  corps.  Journal  des  Savantf^  1698,  and  bis 
Histoire  des  Ouvrages  des  Savans,  1698,  p.  329 ;  with :  R^ponse  aux  Re- 
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riously  employed  themselves  in  fortifying  the  outworks  of 
their  master's  system;  while  the  latter  directed  their 
attacks  rather  against  the  consequences  of  his  philosophy 
than  its  principles.  The  result  was  an  animated 
conflict,  which  kept  aliye  the  interest  of  philosophical 
research,  and  insensibly  introduced  the  habit  of  more 
profound  inquiries  respecting  the  fundamental  properties 
of  human  knowledge. 

The  system  of  Leibnitz,  though  favourably  received 
by  many  distinguished  professors,  failed  at  first  to  obtain 
great  influence  in  Germany,  firom  its  want  of  a  sys- 
tematic form.  Other  obstacles  impeded  its  progress  in 
France  and  England. 

Among  his  successors  we  must  distinguish  .M.  O, 
Hansch%  and  Christian  Wotf^  the  most  renowned  advo- 
cate of  this  school,  and  the  first  who  gave  an  extensive 
popularity  to  the  system.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  pu- 
pils, Bilfinger  and  Baumgarten  ($  360.) 

Bexions  dans  la  seconde  Edition  de  M.  Baylb,  article  Rorabius,  sur  leSyf- 
teme  de  rHarmonie  pr6-6tablie,  dans  THistoire  Critique  de  la  R^publique  des 
Lettres,  torn,  ii,  et  Recueil  des  Diverses  Pieces,  torn,  ii,  p,  389.  Sam.  Clarke, 
and  NswTON  also  opposed  Leibnitz.  We  have  mentioned  above  ($  346)  the 
works  which  relate  to  their  disputes,  etc.  The  Assi  Foucrer  also  wrote  an 
article  against  his  system  of  pre-established  Harmony,  in  the  Journal  des 
Savans,  ann6e  1695,  p.  638,  sqq.,  to  which  Leibnitz  replied  in  the  same 
Journal,  1696,  p.  255^259 :  Lam y  attacked  him  in  his  Connaissance  du 
Systeme,  etc.  torn,  ii,  p.  225,  sqq.  which  was  met,  on  the  part  of  Leibnitz,  by : 
R^ponse  aux  Objections  que  le  P.  Lamy,  B^n6dictin,  a  faites  contre  le  Sys- 
teme de  THarmonie  pr^-^tablie,  dans  le  Journ.  des  Sav.,  1709,  p.  593.  We 
may  add  to  the  number  of  his  opponents  all  who  subsequently  declared  against 
the  doctrines  of  Wolf  ;  particularly  Pierre  de  Crouzaz  ($  357)  in  his 
Critique  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  in  his  Reflexions  sur  Touvrage 
intitule  :  La  Belle  Wolfienne,  Lauiunne,  1743,  8vo.  De  Vattel  defended 
against  the  last  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  in  his :  Defense  du  Systeme  Leiboitien 
contre  les  Objections  et  les  Imputations  de  M.  Crouzaz,  contenues  dans 
I'Ezamen  de  TEssai  sur  THomme,  de  Pope,  Leyde,  1741,  8vo. 

«  Born  near  Dantzig,  1683  ;  died  at  Vienna,  1752. 

M.  GoTTL.  Hansch,  Principia  PhiIosophi».    See  $  346,  bibiiogr. 

Ars  Inveniendi,  s.  Synopsis  Regularum  Prsecipuarum  Artis  Inveniendi, 
etc.,  1727  (no  place  mentioned).    Selecta  Moralia,  Hal.  1720,  4to. 
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Other  Contenyporary  Philosophers. 

352.  About  the  same  time  two  learned  men  of  great 
merit  attempted,  with  different  views,  a  reformation  in 
School-philosophy  still  prevalent  m  Germany.  The  cele- 
brated physician  and  mathematician  E.  W.  von  Tschim" 
hausen  ^^  who  had  studied  at  Leyden,  and  early  attached 
himself  to  the  opinions  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  endea- 
voured to  systematise  a  theory  of  philosophical  discovery 
and  observation,  on  the  principle  of  the  mathematics. 
Christian  Tkomasitu^  laboured  to  render  phUosophy  more 
popular  in  its  character,  and  to  disseminate  a  knowledge 
of  it  in  his  native  language  ^  In  Ethics  he  at  first  at- 
tached himself  to  the  principles  of  Pufendorf,  whom  he 
defended  against  his  assailants ;  though  subsequently  he 
withdrew  from  him^,  not  so  much  in  respect  of  his  prin- 


'  Born  at  Kieslingswalde  in  Oberlausitz,  1651 ;  died  1708. 

Chu.  Walth.  Tschienhaxjsck,  Medicina  Mentis,  sive  Artis  Inveniendi 
Prscepta  Generalia,  Amttlod.  1687 ;  Lipi.  1695—1705^1753,  4to. 

A  biography  of  the  author  was  published  separately  at  Gorlitz,  1709,  8vo. 
See  Fontenelle,  Eloges,  p.  166.  For  an  opinion  of  his  philosophical  labours, 
see  the  Collection  of  Memoirs  of  G.  G.  FuLLEBoaN,  Fasc.  V,  p.  32,  (Gerro.)i 
where  are  to  be  found  extracts  from  his  Medicina  Mentis. 

•  Bom  at  Leipsic,  1655  ;  died  at  Halle,  1728. 

f  Consult  the  article  on  Christian  Thomasius,  in  the  Universal  Biography 
of  Schrockh,  (Germ.). 

t  Chr.  Thomasius,  his  Life  and  Woriis,  by  H.  Luoxn,  Berlin,  1805,  8vo. 

t  G.  G.  FiJLLSBOBN,  On  the  Philosophy  of  Chr.  Thomasius,  in  the  IV. 
Fasc.  of  his  Collection  of  Memoirs,  etc. 

Chr.  Thomasii  Intioductio  in  Philosophiam  Aulicam,  sen  prime  lines 
libri  de  Fmdentia  Cogitandi  atque  Ratiocinandi,  LtjM.  1688,  8vo.;  Hal. 
1702.  Introductio  in  Philosophiam  Rationalem  in  qua  Omnibus  Hominibus 
Via  plana  et  facilis  panditur,  sive  Syllogistica,  Verum,  Verisimile  et  Falsum 
disoernendi,  novasque  veritates  inveniendi.  Lips.  1601,  8vo. 

t  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Reasoning,  Halle,  1691,  8vo.,  (and  other  edi- 
tions), t  Exercise  of  the  Art  of  Reasoning,  Halle,  1710,  8vo.  t  Essay  on 
the  Existence  and  Nature  of  the  Spirit,  etc.,  Halle,  1699—1709,  8vo. 

Chr.  Thomasii  Dissert,  de  Crimine  Magia,  Hal.  1701,  4to. 

V  Chr.  Thomasii  Institutionum  Jurisprudentis  Divine  libri  III,  in  quibus 
Fundaments  Juris  Nat.  secundum  hypotheses  ill.  Pnfendorfii  perspicue  de- 
monstiantur,  etc..  Franco/,  et  Lips.  1688,  4to.;  Hal.  1717,  4to.  (Germ.); 
Halle,  17 12, 4to.    Fundamenta  Juris  Nature  et  Genttum,  ex  Seniu  Communi 
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ciples  as  by  the  distinctions  he  made  between  the  Pras- 
cepta  Justi — Honesti  et  Decori ;  and  by  limiting  Natural 
Right  to  merely  negative  principles  of  external  conduct. 
His  views  in  these  particulars  procured  him^  in  after 
time,  as  much  abuse  from  one  set  of  philosophers  as 
they  obtained  applause  from  another^.  They  were  mam- 
tained  in  a  more  exact  and  methodical  manner  by  Ephraim 
Gerard,  and  still  more  so  by  Jer.  GundUngK  The  prin- 
ciple of  morality  which  Thomasius  assumed  was  Reason- 
able Love,  differing  from  unreasonable  or  Self-love ;  of 
which,  after  all,  it  was  a  modification.  The  fruit  of  this 
Reasonable  Love  or  Desire,  is  Happiness  or  repose  of 
mind,  constituting  the  ultimate  object  and  supreme  good 
of  man.  His  successors  (Gerhard  and  Gundling),  de- 
fined still  more  broadly  the  limits  between  Natural  Right 
and  Morality,  and  treated  the  former  as  a  system  of  per- 
fect right  and  corresponding  obligation,  having  in  view 
a  State  of  Nature  ;  at  the  same  time  frequently  referring 
to  the  enactments  of  positive  law,  especially  the  Roman, 
to  which  a  certain  degree  of  authority  was  still  allowed. 
Heineccius,  The  Cocceii,  and  Putter,  have  treated  Natu- 


deducta,  Hal,  1705—1718,  4to.  (Germ.)  ;  HalU,  1709.  Introductio  in  Phi- 
losophiam  Moralem  cum  Praxi,  Hal.  1706. 

t  The  Alt  of  Living  Conformably  to  Reason  and  Virtue,  or,  an  fntroduc- 
tion  to  Morality,  Halle,  1792 — 1710,  Bvo.  t  On  the  Cure  of  Unreasonable 
Desire,  etc.,  Halle,  1696—1704,  Bvo. 

Fr.  Scrneideb,  Philosophia  Moralis  secundum  Principia  Thomasiana, 
Hal,  1723. 

^  They  were  especially  attacked  by  G.  £.  Scrvlzb,  (t  On  the  Principles  of 
Civil  and  Penal  Right,  Gotting.  1813,  preface,  p.  1  and  17):  as  well  as  by 
the  celebrated  Jurist,  Hugo  ',  who  calls  this  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
Natural  Right  and  Morality — a  Moral  System  intended  for  the  use  of  Cut- 
throats {eine  Todiichlagimoral), 

*  £phr.  Gerhard  died  1718 ;  he  published  his  Delineatio  Juris  Naturalis 
sive  de  Principiis  Justi  libri  III,  quibus  Fundamenta  Generalia  Doctrina  de 
Decoro  accesserunt,  Jen.  1712,  8vo. 

Nic.  Jbr.  Gundling,  bom  at  Nuremburg,  1671,  died  at  Halle,  1729;  he 
published:  Via  ad  Veritatem  Moralem,  Hal.  1714,  8vo.  Jus  Naturs  et  Gen- 
tium, etc.,  Hal.  1714,  8vo. 

On  the  Rights  of  Nature  and  Nations,  etc.,  Franef.  and  Leips.,  1734,  4lo. 
See  his  Article  in  the  second  vol.  of  Schrockh,  t  Biography  of  Celebrated 
Literary  Characters,  etc. 
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ral  Law  with  these  views ;  their  ideas  being  more  fully 
developed  by  Achenwall^;  who  also  turned  his  attention 
to  National  Law.  Among  the  philosophers  who  adhered 
to  Wolf^  must  be  mentioned  the  Eclectic  Buddeus  K 


IV.    Wolf  and  Ids  School;  his  Adversaries^  and  other 
Contemporary  Philosophers. 

Vita,  Fata,  et  Scripta  Chr.  Wolfii,  Lips*  et  Breslav.  1739, 
6vo. 

-f  Chr.  GroTTScHED,  Historical  Eulogium  of  Christian  Baron 
von  Wolf,  Halle,  1755,  4to. 

Life  of  Wolf,  in  the  Memoirs  towards  a  Biography  of  Cele- 
brated Men,  by  Buschino,  vol.  I,  p.  3 — 138. 

Chr.  Wolfii  Dissertat*  inauguralis  ;  Philosophia  Practica 
Universalis  Methodo  Mathematica  conscripta,  Lips,  1701,  4to. 

Chr.  Wolf*s  Vemiinftige  Gredanken  von  den  Kraiten  des 
menschlichen  Verstandes,  Halle ,  1710,  8vo.  u.  ofter.  Auch 
Lateinisch.  Vemiinftige  Gedanken  von  Gott,  der  Welt  und  der 
Seele  des  Menschen,  auch  alien  Dingen  iiberhaupt,  Frank/,  u, 
Leipz.  1719,  8vo. ;  VI.  Ausg.  1736.  Anmerkungen  dazu,  Frkf, 
1724,  1727,  1733,  8vo.  Versuche  zur  Erkenntniss  der  Natur 
und  Kunst.  3  voll.  Halle,  1721 — 23,  8vo.  Vemiinftige  Ge- 
danken von  den  Wirkungen  der  Natur,  Halle,  1723,  8vo.  Von 
den  Absichten  der  natiirlichen  Dinge,  Frank/,  1724,  8vo.  Von 
des  Menschen  Thun  und  Lassen,  Halle,  1720.  Von  dem  gesell- 
schaftlichen  Leben  der  Menschen  und  dem  gemeinen  Wesen, 
Halle,  1721,  8vo.  Institutiones  Juris  Naturae  et  Gentium,  Hal, 
1750,  8vo. ;  Deutsche  1754,  8vo.  Nachricht  von  seinen  cignen 
Schriften,  die  er  in  Deutscher  Sprache  in  verschiedenen  Theilen 
der  Weltweisheit  herausgegeben,  Frank/,  1726,  8vo.  Gresam- 
melte  kleine  philosophische  Schriften,  Halle,  1740,  4  Th.  8vo. 

Latin  Works :  Luculenta  Commentatio  de  Differentia  nexus 
Rerum  Sapientis  et  Fatalis  Necessitatis,  nee  non  Systematis  H.  P. 
et  Hypothesium  Spiuozae,  1723.  Oratio  de  Sinarum  Philoso- 
phia, Hal,  1726, 4to.  Philosophia  Rationalis  s.  Logica  Methodo 
Scientifica  pertractata,  Frcf,  et  Lips,  1728,  4to. ;  second  edition, 

k  Born  at  Elbingen,  1686 ;  died  1756. 

GoTTFR.  AcHBNWALL,  Jus  NatuTSBy  Gott,  1750,  Mveiith  edition,  cum  Pne- 
Ux,  de  SxLCHOw,  1781, 2  vols.  8vo.  Obwrvationes  Juris  Nat.  et  Gent.  Spec. 
I— IV,  Gotting,  1754,  4to.  Prolegomena  Juris  Nat.  Gott,  1758,  fifth  edition, 
1781. 

>  J.  F.  Budde,  born  1697,  died  1729. 
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1732.  Fliflosophia  prfana  are  Ontdogia,  ibid,  1730.  Coomo- 
logia  GenenJis,  t6uL  1731.  Psychologia  Empurica,  t&ui.  1732. 
Psycholc^^  Radonalis,  Frcf.  et  Lips.  1734.  Theologut  Nata- 
lalisy  1736,  1737,  2  toIs.  4to.  Philosophia  Practica  Uniyersalis, 
ibid,  1738,  1739,  2  vols.  4 to.  Jus  Natnras,  1740,  8  vols.  4to. 
Pbflosophia  Moralis  tave  Ethica,  Hal,  1750,  4  vols.  4to.  Phi- 
losophia Civilis  sive  Politica,  fortgesetzt  von  Mich.  Chr.  Hano- 
TIU8,  Hal.  1746,  4  vols.  4to.     Jos  Gentium,  Hal.  1750,  4to. 

-f  C.  GiJNTHER  LcDovici,  PLui  of  a  Histoiy  of  the  Wolfian 
Philosophy,  second  edition.  Lips.  1737,  3  parts,  8to.  f  Fresh 
Developments  of  the  Leibnitzo-Wolfian  Philosophy,  Leips.  1730, 
8to.  "I-  CoUecdon,  etc.,  of  all  the  Controirersial  Works  pub-» 
lished  on  the  subject  of  the  Wolfian  Philosophy,  Leips.  1737, 
two  parts,  8vo. 

•f  G.  YoLKMAR  Hartmaxn,  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
the  Leibnitzo- Wolfian  Philosophy,  and  the  ControTersy  excited 
on  the  subject  by  Professor  Langs,  Franc/,  and  Leips.  1737, 
8vo. 

-f"  A.  Meissner,  Philosophical  Lexicon  adapted  to  the  System 
of  Chr.  Wolf^  and  coUected  from  his  Grerman  Writings,  Bayreuth 
andHofy  1737,  8vo. 

353.  Christian  Wo^  was  bom  at  Breslaw,  in  1679^ 
and  was  formed  to  become  one  of  the  most  profound  phi- 
losophers of  the  Dogmatic  School  by  the  study  of  the  Ma- 
thematics, of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  of  the  Medi- 
cina  Mentis  of  Tschimhausen.  He  was  by  nature  pos- 
sessed of  less  invention  than  powers  of  analysis,  and 
talents  for  systemisation ;  with  considerable  powers  of 
popular  expression.  These  advantages  he  employed  in 
the  illustration  and  defence  of  the  Leibnitzian  system, 
with  singular  success.  By  his  elementary  works,  in  Grer- 
man, he  completed  the  downfal  of  the  Scholastic  philo- 
sophy in  the  universities  of  Germany ;  to  which  Thoma- 
sius  also  contributed.  He  materially  improved  the 
habits  of  thought  of  his  countrymen,  by  promoting  their 
progress  in  science,  and  the  cultivation  of  order,  method, 
and  systematic  arrangement.  In  1707  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  Halle,  and  after  a  long  contro- 
versy with  his  colleagues  (among  others  with  J.  J.  Lange^ 
(§  356),  who  accused  him  of  Atheism),  he  was  driven  from 
his  chair  (1723),  and  retired  to  Marburg,  where  he  taught 
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as  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  He  was  honourably 
recalled  to  Halle  (1740),  by  Frederic  II. ;  and  died  there 
April  9th^  1754; — having  outUved  his  reputation. 

854.  Wolf  was  the  first  philosopher  who  sketched  out 
a  complete  Encyclopedia  of  the  philosophical  sciences^ 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  filled  up  his  outline.  He 
divides  speculative  philosophy  into  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics; of  which  Metaphysics  comprehends  Ontology, 
Rational  Psychology  (to  be  distinguished  from  Em- 
pirical), Cosmology,  and  Theology.  Practical  philosophy 
he  subdivides  into  Universal  practical  Philosophy,  Ethics, 
Natural  Right,  and  Law,  and  Politics.  These  subdivisions 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  with  the  addition  of  T^sthetics,  or, 
the  Theory  of  Taste,  are  at  the  present  day  generally 
adopted.  As  for  the  matter  of  his  Philosophy,  he  found 
it  for  the  most  part  supplied  by  others.  He  adopted  the 
views  of  Leibnitz,  with  the  exception  of  the  perceptive 
faculties  of  the  Monades,  which  he  absolutely  rejected, 
and  of  the  Pre-established  Harmony.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  given  a  new  edition  of  the  Leibnitzian  system, 
under  the  form  of  a  dogmatical  Dualism  "^ ;  and  filled  up 
some  of  the  lacunae  it  contained,  either  by  the  addition  of 
new  matter  of  his  own,  or  a  skilful  development  of  his 
master's  views.  His  chief  merit  consists  in  the  unity  of 
plan  he  has  preserved,  and  the  consecutiveness  of  his 
argumentation,  which  is  the  effect  of  a  rigorous  appUca- 
tion  of  what  is  called  the  mathematical  method,  and 
which  he  declares  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  exact 
adaptation  of  the  laws  of  Logic.  The  improvements 
which  Wolf  thus  brought  about,  consisted  in  a  more  ex- 
act arrangement,  a  clearer  definition  of  ideas,  and  greater 
precision  in  the  language  of  philosophy.  The  main 
defects  of  his  system  were,  an  affectation  of  demonstrating 
every  thing,  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  principle  of 
Thought,  a  neglect  of  the  difference  between  the  material 

"■  A  Dualism  it  will  be  remembered  implies  the  recognition  of  tvoo  ele- 
mentary principles. 
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and  fonnal  conditions  of  knowledge,  and  «  disposition  to 
exalt  contradiction  into  an  uDiversal  principle  of  all 
science.  It  must  be  added  that  he  maintained  it  to  be 
impossible  to  discriminate  between  ideas  derived  from 
tbe  intellect  and  those  acquired  by  experience ;  limited 
the  operations  of  tbe  mind  to  the  mere  pereeption  of 
impres^ons[:  and  in  short,  overlooked  the  characteristics 
wUch  distinguish  Moral  Philosophy  from  the  Mathe- 
matics, in  respect  of  Form  and  Matter.  His  system  led 
him  to  the  construction  of  a  number  of  useless  and 
tedious  formulse,  which  could  have  no  other  effect  but 
that  of  inspiring  disgust  and  contempt  for  speculative 
researefaes  in  general,  and  particularly  for  those  of  Metar 
physics.  His  theory,  UIlc  that  of  Leibnitz,  favours  the 
doctrine  of  Determinism,  or  moral  Fatalism. 

355.  Wolf  chiefly  distinguished  himself  by  tbe  accuracy 
of  his  scientific  method,  as  applied  to  practical  philoso- 
phy.    He  laboured  to  ascertain  some  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, from  which  he  might  deduce  the  whole  system  of 
Practice,  and  connect  its  details  with  his  general  theory ; 
which  he  was  the  first  among  modern  philosophers  to 
attempt.     Sucfa  a  fimdamental  principle  he  beUeved  him- 
self to  have  discovered  in  the  idea  of  Perfection,  and 
thought    that    experiment    confirmed    fais    observation. 
He  defined  those  actions  to  be  good  which  perfect  our 
conditioti,  i.  e.   produce  or  tend  to  produce  an  unison 
between  our  condition  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  will  be; 
and  evil  those  which  produce  the  contrary  effect,  or  are 
the   causes   of  a    discrepancy   and   discordancy  in   our 
state  at  different  periods.     Free  actions  are  in  a  certain 
ise  necessary  also,  and  derive  their  qualities  of  evil  and 
od  from  their  consequences  and  results,  and  not  fix>m 
original  distinction  made  by  the  Divine  Will.     Virtue 
consequently,  the  art  of  making  perfect  our  condition. 
le  grand  rule  of  virtue  is,  Perfice  te  ipsum :  do  that 
icb  may  perfect  your  own  condition,  or  that  of  another, 
1  avoid  all  that    can  render  it  imperfect.      Reason 
^gests  what  will  perfect  or  render  imperfect  our  state, 
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and  consequently,  all  moral  good  is  dependent  on  know- 
ledge, all  moral  evil  the  consequence  of  defective  know- 
ledge. The  consciousness  of  our  perfection,  or  approx- 
imation to  perfection,  bestows  contentment:  a  state  of 
contentment  confers  happiness ;  and  the  consciousness 
of  a  continued  and  uninterrupted  progress  towards  per- 
fection is  the  greatest  happiness  that  can  be  enjoyed  by 
man^  From  these  principles  Wolf  deduces  the  subor- 
dinate laws  of  Morals,  of  Natural  Right  (comprehending 
a  general  theory  of  Rights  and  Duties  %  and  of  Polity 
with  great  apparent  facility,  and  much  display  of  detailed 
information.  The  unity  and  consecutiveness  of  his 
system  gave  it  a  prodigious  advantage,  to  which  must  be 
added,  the  circumstance  that  he  made  the  intellect  the 
source  of  moral  knowledge.  Its  faults  were  the  vagueness 
of  its  leading  idea,  the  difficulty  of  deducing  from  such  a 
principle  the  obligations  of  morality,  and  the  absence  of 
an  adequate  motive  for  virtuous  action ;  defects  which  the 
great  abilities  of  many  disciples  of  his  school  have  not 
been  able  to  palliate.  In  reality  it  is  a  system  of  Ration- 
alism only  in  appearance,  and  from  the  want  of  a  complete 
discussion  of  the  question  of  moral  consciousness,  ends 
in  one  of  Eudaemonism  (§  368).  Nevertheless,  some  par- 
ticular subjects  have  been  treated  by  members  of  this 
school  not  unsuccessfully;  particularly  by  Thorn*  Abbt^. 


"  For  Wolf's  Works  on  Ethics  see  $  353 ;  and  J.  Aug.  Ebbrhard's 
SUtinUhre,    See  $  367,  notes. 

«  In  this  respect  he  has  been  followed  by  most  of  the  writers  who  have 
treated  of  Natural  Law.  Baumoarten  ($  360)  and  H.  Kohler  abne 
reduced  this  subject  to  the  narrow  limits  to  which  it  had  been  confined  by 
GUNDLIMG  (§  352). 

The  principal  authors  who  have  treated  the  subject  with  the  views  of  Wolf, 
are :  Nettelbladt  ($  360),  Dabjes  ($  358),  and  the  Jurist  J.  C.  F.  Mbister, 
t  RudimenU  of  Natural  Law,  Francf.  on  Oder,  1809,  8vo.  The  Eclectics 
HoPFNER  (died  1797),  and  Ulrich  (died  1813),  diflfered  from  this  school 
only  on  minor  questions. 

P  Born  at  Ulm,  1738 ;  died  1766. 

TuoM.  Abbt  Yom  Tode  fiir  das  Vaterland,  BmL  1761,  8vo.  Vom  Ver- 
diensie,  Berl.  1765,  8vo. 
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ADVERSARIES  OF  WOLF,  AND  ECLECTICS. 

356«  Jealousy  of  Wolf,  in  addition  to  other  more  justi- 
fiable motives,  raised  up  a  formidable  antagonist  to  his 
system  in  the  person  of  John  Joachim  Lange^^^  who 
sounded  the  alarm  against  it,  as  a  mass  of  Fatalisni  and 
Atheism,  destructive  alike  of  religion  and  government 
His  strictures  presently  excited  the  same  apprehensions 
in  other  learned  men,  such  as  Dan.  Sirahler^f  J.  Fr. 
MuUer*,  etc.  and  brought  about  a  decree  agtunst  the 
publication  of  Wolfs  doctrines  in  the  Universities.  The 
greater  part  of  the  adversaries  of  that  philosopher  were 
men  of  narrow  minds,  and  prejudiced  opinions ;  some  few 
were  actuated  by  more  laudable  motives,  the  desire  of 
maintaining  perfect  freedom  of  discussion  and  hatred  of 
party-spirit ;  but  almost  all  directed  their  views  only  to  the 
consequences  of  his  system  without  ascending  to  its  prin- 
ciples. A  small  number  examined  it  with  more  enlarged 
views,  and  acquired  a  durable  reputation,  such  as  Ambreas 
Rudiger  (following  §),  J.  P.  de  Crousaz  (the  same),*  and 
more  particularly  Chr.  Aug.  Crusius  (§  358),  and  J.  G. 

<i  Bom  at  Gaidelegen  1670 :  professor  of  Theology  at  Halle,  from  1709  to 
1744. 

J.  JoACH.  Langb,  Causa  Dei  et  Religionis  Naturalis  adversus  Atheismttin, 
etc.,  Hal.  1723,  Svo.  Modesta  Disquisitio  novi  Philosophue  Systematis  de 
Deo,  Mundo,  et  Homine,  et  prssertiin  hannonia  commercii  inter  Animam  et 
Corpus  Pnestabilita,  Hal.  1723,  4to.  (The  author  endeavours  to  demon- 
strate the  agreement,  in  this  particular,  of  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza  with  those 
of  Leibnitz).  Placids  Vindicis  Modests  Disquisitionis,  Ibid..  Eod.  Bet^M- 
dene  aufpuhrUche  Entdeckung  der  Faltchen  und  Sch'ddlichen  Philosophie,  Halle, 
1724,  4to.  Nova  Anatome  seu  Idea  Analytica  Systematis  Metaphysici  Wolfi- 
ani,  Francof,  et  Lips.  1726,  4to. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Works  published  during  the  Controveisy 
between  Wolf  and  Lange  has  been  printed  (in  Germ.)  at  Marburg,  1737, 
8vo. 

'  Objections  to  the  Rational  Thoughts  of  M.  Wolf  on  God,  etc.  part  I, 
Halle,  1723,  8vo.,  part  II,  1724.  Wolf  replied  by  his  Sure  Method  in  answer 
to  False  and  Calumnious  Imputations,  1723  (Germ.) 

*  t  Objections  to  the  Rational  Thoughts  of  Wolf  on  the  Faculties  of  the 
Human  Intellect,  etc.,  Gienen,  1731,  Svo. 
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Darjes  (the  same).  Most  of  the  controversies  afiected 
less  the  general  theory  of  Wolf  and  Leibnitz  than  parti- 
cular doctrines,  for  instance,  the  Monadologia ;  the  Pre- 
established  Harmony ;  Free-will  and  Determinism.  Some 
fine  observations  relative  to  Method  were  occasionally 
elicited. 

857.  Andreas  Rudiger^  distinguished  himself  as  an 
^Eclectic  of  an  original  character,  of  great  acuteness  and 
learning}  detected  many  imperfections  inherent  in  the 
system  of  philosophy  then  prevalent,  and  endeavoured  to 
reform  it.  He  repeatedly  changed,  however,  his  own 
views ;  nor  was  his  mind  sufficiently  profound  to  enable 
him  to  arrive  at  a  well-founded  system.  He  rendered  con- 
siderable service  to  Dialectics  (though  he  erred  in  con- 
founding the  province  of  Logic  with  that  of  Metaphysics), 
and  particularly  in  his  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  and 
theory  of  Probability,  which  in  a  great  measure  had  been 
neglected.  His  thoughts  on  the  two  methods  oi  sensible 
and  intellectual  demonstration  (Mathematical  and  Meta- 
physical), contain  some  valuable  hints,  and  the  germs  of 
a  clear  distinction  between  Mathematics  and  moral  philo- 
sophy. He  made  sensation  and  reality  the  ultimate 
foundation  of  philosophical  truth.  He  maintained  the 
spirituality  of  the  soul,  yet  supposed  it  to  possess  exten- 
sion, like  all  other  created  essences.  Elasticity  he  held 
to  be  the  characteristic  property  of  Body.  He  attacked 
Wolf  on  the  subject  of  Pre-established  Harmony,  assert- 
ing that  it  was  incompatible  with  the  free-agency  of  man. 
As  a  teacher  he   had   considerable  influence",      Jean 

'  Bom  at  Rochlitz,  1673 :  was  the  pupil  of  Thomasius  {§  352) ;  and  died 
at  Letpzici  1731. 

■>  Andr.  Rudioeri  Disp.  de  eo,  quod  omnes  Ideas  Oriantur  a  Sensione, 
Lipi.  1704.  De  Sensu  Veri  et  Falsi  libri  IV,  Hal.  1109,  8vo.  second  edition ; 
JJps,  1722,  4to.  Philosophia  Synthetica,  Hal.  1707  ;  second  edition,  with  this 
title:  Institutiones  Eruditionis,  1711,  Bvo.)  third  edition,  corrected,  1717. 
Phy sica  Divina,  Kecta  Via,  eademque  media  inter  Superstitionem  et  A  theisroum , 
etc.  Franeof.  ad  M.  1716,  4to.  Philosophia  Pragmatica,  Lips.  1723,  8vo. 
t  Opinions  of  Wolf  respecting  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  etc.,  with  the  Ob* 
jections  of  Rudiger,  1727,  Bvo. 

Bb2 
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Pierre  de  Crouiass  (§  343)  instituted  a  most  complete  ex- 
amination of  the  system  of  Wolf  ^  He  was  an  Eclectic,  as 
was  J.  F.  Buddeusy  (§  362),  J.  G.  Walch\  S.  C.  Hott- 
mann^f  with  several  other  learned  men  of  that  day.  His 
works  contain  a  rich  fond  of  excellent  remarks  and  judi* 
cious  opinions. 


358.  Chr.  Aug.  Crusius  by  his  acuteness  as  a  reasoner 
has  deserved  the  first  place  among  the  opponents  of 
Wolf.  He  was  bom  at  Leune  near  Merseburg,  in  1712, 
and  having  studied  under  Riidiger,  became  professor  of 
theology  and  philosophy  at  Leipsic;  where  he  died  in 
1775.     The  disinclination  for  WolTs  system,  which  he 


*  J.  P.  DB  Crouzas,  Observations  Critiques  sur  l'Abr6g^  de  la  Logiqne  de 
M.  WoLP,  Genive,  1744,  8vo.  (cf.  $  351,  note  ^).  La  Logiqne,  ou  Systeme 
des  Reflexions  qui  peuvent  conduire  a  la  nettet^  et  a  T^tendue  de  nos  Connais- 
sances,  AmtUrd.  1712,  8vo. ;  third  edition,  Amsterd,  1725, 4  vols.  8vo.  Logics 
Systema,  Gtnev.  1724, 11  vols.  8vo.  De  Mente  Humana  Substantia  a  Corpore 
distincta  et  Immortali,  Dissert.  Philosophica  Theologica,  Grming,  1726,  4to. 
De  TEsprit  Humain,  BdU,  1741,  4to.  Traite  dn  Bean,  Amsterd.  1712; 
second  edition,  1724, 2  vols.  12mo.  Traiti  de  TEducation  des  Infans,  Ln 
Haye,  1722,  2  vols.  12mo. 

f  Bom  1667  ;  died  1729. 

Jo.  Franc.  Buddei  Elementa  Philosophias  Instrumentalis,  sive  Institn- 
tionum  Philosophia  Eclectics,  torn.  I — III,  Hal,  1703,  8vo.  sixth  edition, 
1717.  Elementa  Philos.  Theoretics,  ibid,  1703,  8vo.  and  other  editions. 
Theses  de  Atheismo  et  Superstitione,  Jen*  1717.  t  Thoughts  on  the  Philo- 
sophical System  of  M.  Wolf,  Fribourg,  1724.  t  A  Modest  Reply  to  the 
Observations  of  Wolf,  Jena,  1724,  8vo. ;  and,  t  A  Modest  Proof  that  the 
Difficulties  proposed  by  Buddeus  are  vrell  founded.  Elementa  Philosophis 
Practics,  1695,  8vo.  and  other  editions.  Selecta  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.  Hal, 
1704—1717,  8vo. 

'  Bom  at  Meiningen,  1695 ;  died  1775. 

G.  Walch,  t  Introduction  to  Moral  Philosophy.  Lajm.  1729,  8vo.  The 
same  in  Latin,  1730,  8vo.  t  Philosophical  Dictionary,  Lmjm.  1726,  and  other 
editions. 

•  Bom  at  Alstettin,  1696 ;  died  1787. 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  antagonists  of  Wolf,  whom  he  attacked  in  his 
Commentatio  Philosophica  de  Harmonia  inter  Animam  et  Corpus  Prsstabilita, 
Viteb.  1724,  4to.  Institutiones  Philosophies,  2  vols.  Vitsb.  1727.  Paulo 
uberior  in  omnem  Philosophiam  Introductio,  torn.  I,  ViUb.  1734,  torn.  II, 
ni.  Gat.  1737 — 1740,  8vo.  Philosophia  Prima  qus  Metaphysica  vulgo 
dicitur.  Getting.  1747,  8vo.  Diss,  de  Vera  Philosophis  Notione,  Vit^. 
1728,  4to. 
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• 

had  imbibed  from  his  preceptor,  was  confirmed  by  a  sin- 
cere attachment  to  revealed  religion,  and  by  his  practical 
temper.  He  endeavoured  to  discover  a  system  in  unison 
with  Reason  and  Revelation,  which  might  correct  the 
errors  of  Wolf's  theory,  especially  objecting  to  the  abuse 
of  the  principle  of  **a  Sufficient  Reason."  His  mind, 
however,  was  not  sufficiently  profound  nor  Uberal,  nor 
his  observation  of  the  human  mind  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  enable  him  to  detect  and  expose  the  leading 
errors  of  the  Dogmatism  t)f  his  day.  Conseqyently  he 
was  unable  to  effect  any  real  reformation,  though  his 
views  were,  in  many  respects,  more  correct  than  those 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  became  the  author  of  an  in- 
genious, well-digested,  consistent,  and  harmonious  sys- 
tem ;  but  frequently  lost  himself  in  capricious  hypotheses, 
and  mystical  conceptions'.  According  to  him,  Philoso- 
phy  is  the  sum  of  regional  truths,  of  which  the  objects  are 
durable  in  their  nature.  It  is  distinguished  from  Ma- 
thematics by  its  Object  and  Method.  It  comprehends 
Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Practical  philosophy  {Discipli- 
narphUosophie).  Instead  of  the  principle  of  Contrariety 
or  Contradiction,  which  Wolf  had  adopted  as  the  founda- 
tion of  his  system,  he  lays  down  that  of  Conceivability 
{Gedenkbarkeit)  which  comprehends,  as  he  asserts,  the 
principles  of  Inseparability,  and  Incompatibility;  and 
assigns  as  the  proximate  reason  of  the  certainty  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  the  impulse  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
and  (as  it  were)  a  sort  of  internal  constraint  to  ac- 
cept certain  things  as  truths :    referring  to  the  Divine 

*  Christ.  Aug.  Crusiusj  Weg  zar  Gewissheit  und  Zuverlassigkeit  der 
menschlichen  Erkenntniss,  Leipt,  1747,  8vo.  Entwurf  der  nothwendigen 
Veraunftwahrbeitea,  inaofem  sie  den  zufalligen  entgegengesetzt  werden,  Lnpx, 
1745,  Byo.  Dissertatio  de  Usu  et  Limitibus  Katioiiis  sufficientis,  Lips,  1752. 
De  summU  Rationis  Principiis,  Lipt,  1752,  Bvo.  Abbandl.  von  dem  rechten 
Gebraucbe  und  der  Einscbranknng  des  sogenannten  Satzes  vom  znreicbendeii 
oder  besser  determinirenden  Grunde,  N.  A.  Leipt.  1766,  8vo.  Anleitang  vh* 
Natiirl:  Begebenheiten  ordentlicb.  n.  vorsicbtig  nacbzudenken,  2  B.  Leipt. 
1774,  Bvo. 

Justin  Elias  Wustkhamn  Einleit.  in  das  Lebrgebaude  des  Hrn.  Dr.  Cru- 
sius,  Wittenb.  1751*  Bvo. 
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Veracity  as  the  ultimate  foundation  of  all  ascertained 
Truth. 

In  Logic  he  sets  out  with  psychological  observations ; 
attributing  to  the  soul  a  plurality  of  faculties.     In  metar 
physics  he  limits  and  restricts  the  'Sufficient  Cause'  of 
his  adversaries^  by  distinguishing  between  the  Essential 
Cause  and  the  Causal  {Existential — und  Causalursache) ; 
and  by  assuming  as  the  principle  of  Free-agency  that  of 
Original  Activity :  which  theory  implied  that  of  Indiffer- 
entism.     He  examined  with  accuracy  the  idea  of  Exis- 
tence, and  maintained  that  Space  and  Time  were  Ab- 
stracts of  Existence;  which  compelled  him  to  consider 
them  as  attributes  of  God  and  elementary  essences.     He 
rejected  the  customary  proofs  of  a  Divinity,  derived  from 
the  idea  of  a  Perfect  Being,  because  it  was  confounding, 
as  he  asserted,  real  with  ideal  existence:  and  also  that 
deduced  from   the  contingent  objects   of   the   material 
world:   and^  instead,  attempted  to  draw  one   from  the 
Contingency  of  Substances.     He  attributed  to  the  Deity 
a  supreme  free-agency^  infinite  and  unrestricted :   ac- 
knowledged Him  to  be  the  sole  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world :  asserted  His  will  to  be  the  only  law  of  rea- 
sonable beings :  and  His  glory  the  final  cause  of  the  cre- 
ation.    He  was  led  by  these  views  to  reject  the  Optimism 
of  Leibnitz.     Another  Eclectic,  very  popular  in  his  day, 
Joctch.  c7.  Darjes^f  resembled  Crusius  in  many  of  his 
opinions.    In  Practical  philosophy  he  more  approximated 
Wolf. 

359.  In  Morals  ^^  Crusius  drew  his   conclusions  not 

*■  Bora  at  G'dstroD,  1714;  died  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Francfort 
on  the  Oder,  1791. 

Jo.  Gb.  Darjes,  Via  ad  Veritatem,  Jen,  1755;  DeuUek.  1776,  Bvo.  £Ie- 
menta  Metaphysices,  Jrni,  1743-44,  2  vols.  4to.  Aamerkangen  iiber  einige 
Satze  der  Wolfischen  Metaphysik,  Frankf,  u.  Leip%,  1748,  4to.  Pbiloso- 
phische  Nebenstunden,  Jen.  1749 — 1752.  IV  Sammlungeu.  Bvo.  £rste  Grtiode 
der  Philosophischen  Sittenlehre,  Jen.  1755,  Bvo.  Institutiones  Jurisprudentias 
Uaiversalis,  Jen,  1745,  Bvo. 

See  SciiLicHTEoaoLL's  Nekrol.  for  the  year  1792,  2  vols. 

^  Cbusius,  Anweisang  vernunftig  zu  lebeo,  dahnaen  nach  Erklaruug  des 
meuschl.  Willens  die  Natiirl.  Pflichten  und  die  Allgem.  Klugheitslehreo  im 
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from  the  conceptions  of  the  intellect^  but  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  will  and  conscience.  He  derived  the  idea  of 
duty  from  moral  necessity  or  obHgation :  He  asserted 
the  free-agency  of  the  human  mind  (which  he  contem- 
plated principally  in  a  negative  point  of  view,  i.  e.  as 
uninfluenced  by  physical  or  material  laws),  and  developed 
the  formal  conditions  of  our  free-will  actions,  and  the 
motives  of  them.  The  principle  of  a  moral  law  led  him 
to  that  of  a  moral  Governor  and  Legislator,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  hypothesis  which  ascribes  all  moral  obli- 
gations and  laws  to  the  Divine  Authority,  deducing,  as 
the  Schoolmen  had  done,  the  principles  of  Morals  from 
the  Will  of  God.  That  what  is  consistent  with  tJte  nature 
of  the  Divine  perfections^  and  accords  with  the  designs  of 
God,  is  good;  and  becomes  obligatory  on  aU  rational 
beings.  God  demands  of  His  rational  creation,  in  the 
first  place  that  they  should  be  good :  and  also  wills  their 
happiness,  as  a  consequence  of  virtue. 

This  system  contains  many  excellent  and  true  remarks, 
and  some  well-founded  though  imcomplete  distinctions 
between  Necessity  and  Duty,  or  Obligation — ^Happiness 
and  Virtue ;  but  founded  as  it  is  upon  an  external  prin- 
ciple of  obligation,  and  without  a  determinate  notion  of 
virtue,  is  far  from  the  perfection  necessary  to  the  ends 
of  science. 


DISSEMINATION  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SYS- 
TEM OF  WOLF  AND  HIS  ADHERENTS. 

360.  In  spite  of  all  his  opponents  and  persecutions 
(especially  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century). 
Wolf  had  many  followers,  and  became  the  founder  of  a 
School  which  was  long  the  prevailing  one,  (especially 
during  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century),  and 
possessed  great  influence  through  the  talents  of  those 
who  espoused  it.  The  Leibnitzo-Wolfian  theory  was  at 
first  defended,  enlarged,  and  applied,  in  a  form  decidedly 

richtigeD  Znsamroenbange  vorgetragen  werden,  IMp%,  1744,  3.  Aufl.  1767, 
8vo.    • 
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Scholastic :  subsequently^  a  greater  degree  of  good  taste 
and  a  more  liberal  style  was  adopted  by  its  adherents, 
after  the  manner  of  the  French  and  English  writers  ^. 

The  most  celebrated  disciples  of  Wolf  were :  G*  Bern. 
Bilfinger,  or  more  properly  BuUftnger^;  L,  Ph.  Thwai'- 
mig*;  and  among  the  Theologians,  the  provost  «/•  G. 
ReitJ^eck^;  L  Gottl.  Canz^;  J.  P.  Reusch^;  and  G. 
H,  Biebov  or  RibbovK     To  these  must  be  added  the 


«  K.  GtTNTHER  LuDovici  ausfuhrlicher  Entwurf  einer  voUstaiidigeB  Histo- 
rie  der  Wolfischen  Philosophie,  II.  Augs.  Leipz.  1737.  III.  Th.SYO.  Neueste 
Merkwurdigkeiten  der  Leibnitz- Wolfischen  Philosophie,  Leipt,  1738«  Svo. 
Sammlung  u.  Ausziige  der  sammtlichen  Streitschriften  wegen  der  Wolfischen 
Philosophie,  Leipt.  1737,  II  Th.  Bvo. 

^  Professor  at  Tiibingeu ;  bom  1693,  died  1750. 

Gb.  Bbrn.  Bilfinoeb,  Dilucidationes  Philosophies  de  Deo,  Anima  Hu- 
mana, Mundo,  et  Generalibas  Rerum  Affectionibus,  Tubing,  1725,  4to  ;  1740 
— 1768.  Pnecepta  Logica  curante  Chph.  Frid.  Vellnagel,  Jen.  1729, 
Bvo.  Cf.  Bibliog.  $  349.  £t :  Epistols  Amcebes  Bulfingeri  et  Hollmanni 
de  Harmonia  Prsstabilita,  1728.  De  Triptici  Renim  Cognitione,  Historica, 
Philosophica,  et  Mathematica,  Tubing.  1722,  4u>.  Commentationes  Philoso- 
phies de  Origine  et  Pennissione  Mali,  Prscipue  Moralis,  Francf,  et  Leips. 
1724,  8vo. 

«  Bom  at  Culmbach,  1697  ;  died  professor  at  Cassel,  1728. 

LuD.  Phil.  Thummio,  Institutiones  PhiloiophisB  Wolfiane,  Francaf.  et 
Lips.  1725-26,  8vo.,  2  vols.  (A  brief  account  of  Wolfs  system).  De  Immor- 
talitate  Anims  ex  intima  ejus  Natura  Demonstrata,  Hal.  1721.  De  Principio 
Jur.  Nat.  Wolfiano,  Cassellis,  1724.  Meletemata  yarii  et  rarions  Argument! 
in  unum  volumen  collecta. 

For  an  account  of  his  other  works,  consult  Hartmann,  t  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  the  Systems  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  (mentioned  above),  p.  1106. 

t  Bom  at  Zelle,  1682  ;  died  1741. 

See  his  t  Preface  on  the  Advantages  of  Philosophy  in  the  study  of  The- 
ology, prefixed  to  Considerations  on  the  Sacred  Troths  contained  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  etc.,  Berl.  et  Leips.  1731,  4to. 

ft  Bom  at  Tubingen,  1690 ;  died  1753. 

IsR.  GoTTL.  Canz,  Philosophis  Leibnitziane  et  Wolfianss  Usus  in  The- 
ologia,  Franco/,  et  Lips.  1728 — 1734,  8vo.  Disciplinsc  Morales  Omnes,  etc., 
Lips.  1739,  Bvo.    Antologia,  Tubing.  1741,  Bvo. 

^  Bom  at  Almersbach,  1691 ;  died  professor  of  Theology  at  Jena,  1757. 

JoH.  Pet.  Reusch,  Via  ad  Perfectiones  Intellectus  Compendiaria,  Isenaci, 
1728,  Bvo.  Systema  Logicum,  Jen.  1734,  Bvo.  Systema  Metaphysicum  An- 
tiquiorum  atque  recentioram,  Jen.  1735,  Bvo. 

*  Bom  near  Gotting.,  1724 ;  died  1774. 

t  RiEBovius,  Expansion  of  the  Ideas  of  M.  Wolf,  respecting  the  Deity, 
etc.,  Francf.  et  Leips.  1726 ;  and,  DisserUtio  de  Anima  Bratorum,  (added  to 
his  edition  of  Rorarius),  Helmst,  1729,  8vo. 
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Jurists  c7.  A.  F.  von  Ichstadt  ^ ;  John  G.  Hei 
(bom  at  Eisenbergy  1680;  died  a  professor 
1741);  J,  Ulr.  von  Cramer^;  and  Dan,  Neil 
J.  c/.  Schierschnddt'^;  but  especially  J.  H-  Wi 
J.  Chph.  GottscAed^'j  J.  A.  Emesti'^;  Fr.  Chph. 
meUter'l  Martin  Kmdzen*^  (the  three  last  distinguished 
themselves  by  useful  elementary  works) :  and,  above  all, 
Alexander  Gottlieb  BaumgartenK  The  last  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  skilful  analysis  of  our  ideas,  by 
several  new  hints,  and  by  the  first  attempt  yet  made 


k  Bom  1702 ;  died  1776. 

Dx  IcKSTADT,  Elementa  Juris  Gentium,  Wircth.  1740, 4to.  Opuicula  Ju- 
ridiea,  IngoUt.  et  Aug,  VindeL,  1747,  2  toU.  4to. 

1  Bom  at  Ulm,  1706 ;  died  1776. 

Jo.  Ulr.  Cram  BR,  Usua  Philosophie  V^olfians  in  Jure,  Marb,,  Specimina 
XIII,  1740,  4to.    Opuscula,  Marb.,  1742,  4  Tob.  4to. 

"  Bom  at  Rostock,  1719 ;  died  1791. 

Dan.  Nettxlbladt,  Systema  Elementare  Univenae  JurisprndentiaB  Natu- 
ralis,  usni  Jurisprndentiffi  positive  accommodatum,  Hal.  1749;  fifth  edition, 
1785,  Svo. 

"  Died  professor  of  Law  at  Erlangen,  1778. 

«  Bom  at  Leipsic,  1703;  died  1772. 

J.  H.  WiNCKLBR,  Institutiones  Philos.  Wolfianae,  etc.,  usibus  Academicis 
aocommodatie.  Lips.  1735,  Svo. 

P  Bora  near  Konigsberg,  1700  ;  died,  1766. 

J.  Chph.  Gottsched,  t  First  Principles  of  all  Philosophy,  etc.,  Leips. 
1734, 2  vols.  8yo.  ;  second  edition,  1735-36. 

4  Bom  at  Tennstadt,  1707;  died  1781. 

r  Born  1708  ;  died  at  Gorlitz,  1785. 

Fr.  Chr.  Bauueister,  Philos.  Definitiva,  hoc  est,  Definitiones  Philoso- 
phicae  ex  Systemate  libri  Baronis  a  Wolf  in  unum  collects,  Viteb.  1735,  8vo.; 
1762. 

■  Died  1751. 

Mart.  Kkutzen,  Elementa  Philosophie  Rationalis  sive  Logica,  Regio- 
mont.  1771,  Svo. 

t  On  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  Francf.  1744,  Svo. 

Systema  Causaram  Efficientium,  Lipt.  1745,  Svo. 

'  Bom  at  Berlin,  1714  ;  died  at  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  1762. 

Albx.  Gottl.  Beaumgarten,  Philosophia  Generalis,  ecUdit  cum  Dissert, 
prooemiali  de  Dnbitatione  et  Certitndine,  J.  Chr.  Forster,  Hal^  1770,  8vo. 
Metaphysica,  Hal.  1739,  Svo.  Ethica  Philosophies,  Hal.  1740,  8vo.  Jus 
Nature,  Hal.  1765,  Svo.  De  Nonnulis  ad  Poema  pertinentibus,  Hal.  1735, 
4to.  iEsthetica,  Franco/,  ad  Viadrim.  1750 — 58,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  second  edi- 
tion, Francf.  1769. 

Consult  G.  Fr.  Meier,  t  Life  of  Baumgarten,  Halle,  1763,  Svo. 
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at  a  system  of  i^sthetics,  (or  the  principles  of  Taste). 
He  described  philosophy  as  the  science  of  properties, 
which  can  be  known  by  other  means  than  that  of  faith. 
G.  Fr.  Meier  ^f  a  disciple  of  the  former,  commented  on 
the  treatises  of  his  master,  and  enlarged  on  certain  ques- 
tions. 

361.  Gradually,  (about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century),  this  school  lost  much  of  its  credit,  and  the  pecu- 
liar and  pedantic  formalities  of  the  Wolfians  were  turned 
into  ridicule'.  Metaphysics  too,  sank  in  the  public 
esteem;  and  the  minds  of  men  became  directed  more  to 
the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  objects  to  which  a  princi- 
ple may  be  applied,  and  less  to  the  investigation  of  a 
simple  principle  itself: — to  the  acquisition  of  fresh  know- 
ledge rather  than  to  the  consolidation  of  that  already 
acquired.  The  Empiricism  of  Locke  daily  gained  ground, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  and  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  a  renewed  taste  for  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy, a  species  of  Eclecticism  began  to  prevail,  more 


"  Died  at  Halle,  1777. 

Sam.  Gotth.  Lanob,  Leben  C.  F.  Meier's,  HaUe,  1778,  8vo. 

Gb.  Fb.  Mbibb  Venuch  einer  allgemeinen  Aualegiingskunst,  HalU,  1756, 
Bvo.  Metaphysik,  HalU,  1756.  4  Bde.  8vo.  Beweu,  dass  die  mexiachliche 
Seele  ewig  lebt.  II  Aufl.,  Halle,  1754,  8vo.  Vertheidigung  desaelben,  Halle, 
1753.  Beweis,  dass  keine  Materie  denken  koime.  Beweis  der  voriierbestimiD- 
ten  Uebereinstiinmung,  Halle,  1743,  8yo.  Theoretische  Lehte  von  den  Ge- 
miithsbewegungen,  Halle,  1744,  8vo.  Versuch  eiues  neaen  Lehrgebandes 
von  d.  Seden  der  Thiere,  Halle,  1756,  8vo.  Gedanken  ron  dem  Znstande 
der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode ;  Beurtheilung  des  abermaligen  Versuchs  einer 
Theodicee ;  Gedanken  von  der  Religion.  AnfangsgrUnde  der  schonen  Wis- 
senschaften,  HalU,  1748  ;  II  Aufl.  1754,  III  Th.  8vo.  Philosopbische  Sit- 
tenlebre,  Halle,  1753—1761 ;  5  Tb.  8vo.  Betracbtnog  iiber  die  natdrlicbe 
Anlage  zur  Tugend  und  lom  Laster,  Halle,  1776,  8vo.  Recbt  der  Natnr. 
Halle,  1767,  8vo.  Versucb  von  der  Notbwendigkeit  einer  niibem  Ofienba- 
ning,  Halle,  1747, 8vo.  Untersucbung  verscbiedener  Materien  aus  der  Welt- 
weisbeit,  HalU,  1768—1771,  4  Tb.  8vo. 

^  Tbe  Frencb  spirit  of  penijiage  contributed  mucb  to  tbjs  effect.  Witness 
tbe  Candide  of  Voltaire,  first  publisbed  1757. 

See,  A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Controversial  Writings,  publisbed  in  the 
course  of  tbe  Dispute  between  Maupertuis  and  Samuel  Konig,  Ltipe,  1758, 
8vo.  (Germ.;. 
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adapted  to  pursuits  of  elegance  and  popular  utility,  than 
to  the  abstractjresearch  of  remote  principles. 


I.   Scepticism  of  Hume. 

36S.  The  spirit  of  Experimentalism  continued  to  retain 
its  predominant  influence  in  England.  David  Hartley  ^^ 
the  physician,  whose  religious  and  moral  character  bore 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  Bonnet  (§  365), 
pursued  the  inquiries  of  Locke  relative  to  the  soul,  on 
principles  exclusively  materialist.  The  Association  of 
ideas  he  made  the  foundation  of  all  inteUectual  energy ; 
and  derived  it  from  certain  vibrations  of  the  nerves.  He 
allowed  to  man  only  a  subordinate  degree  of  free-will, 
asserting  that  the  Deity  is  the  original  cause  of  all  the 
operations  of  Nature,  and  that  mankind  are  nothing 
more  than  His  instruments,  employed  with  reference  to 
the  final  end  of  the  Universe.  The  morality  or  im- 
morality of  actions  is  determined  by  their  tendency  to 
produce  happiness  or  misery.  Presently  a  much  more 
acute  genius  pursued  the  path  marked  out  by  Locke,  till 
be  arrived  at  a  more  complete  and  decided  Scepticism. 
The  idealism  of  Berkeley  (§  340),  which  had  never  been 
popular,  instead  of  checking,  as  its  author  had  hoped, 
the  spirit  of  Scepticism,  contributed  to  encourage  it.  This 
was  what  David  Hume  did  not  fail  to  remark.  He  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1711,  and  early  forsook  the  study 
of  law  for  that  of  history  and  philosophy,  to  which  he 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life '.    Taking  the  experi- 

T  Born  at  lUingworth,  1704  j  died  at  Bath,  1757. 

David  Hartley,  Observations  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his  Ex- 
pectations ;  in  two  parts,  Lond*  1749,  2  vols.  Bvo.  Theoiy  of  Human  Mind, 
with  Essays,  by  Jos.  Pribstlby,  hand,  1775,  Bvo. 

'  The  Life  of  David  Hume,  written  by  himself,  Lond.  1777, 12mo.  Sup- 
plement to  the  Life  of  D.  Hume ;  (See  a  letter  from  Adam  Smith  to  W. 
Strachan). 

A  Letter  to  Ad.  Smith,  on  the  Life,  Death,  and  Philosophy  of  his  friend 
D.  Hume;  by  one  of  the  people  called  Christians,  Oxford,  1777. 

Apology  for  the  Life  and  Writings  of  D.  Hume,  etc.,  Lond»  Ylll, 

Curious  Particulars  and  Genuine  Anecdotes  respecting  the  late  Lord  Ches- 
terfield and  D.  Hume,  etc.,  Lond,  1788. 
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mental  principles  of  Locke  as  the  foundation  of  his  sys- 
tem, he  deduced  from  them  many  acute  but  specious 
conclusions  respecting  the  nature  and  condition  of  man, 
as  a  reasonable  agent.  He  was  led  on  by  arguments, 
the  fallacy  of  which  is  lost  in  their  ingenuity,  to  the  in- 
ference that  there  is  no  .such  thing  as  ascertained  objec- 
tive truth :  that  our  views  are  limited  to  the  phenomena 
of  Consciousness, — the  impressions  we  are  conscious  of, 
and  the  subfective  relations  of  the  latter.  The  inves- 
tigations- of  Hume  were  recommended  not  only  by  a 
great  appearance  of  logical  argumentation,  but  by  an 
elegance,  and  propriety  of  diction,  and  by  all  those 
graces  of  style  which  he  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  de- 
gree; and  which  made  his  scepticism  more  dangerous 
than  it  deserved  to  be.  Our  perceptions,  according  to 
Hume,  are  to  be  divided  into  impressions  or  sensations 
and  ideas :  the  last  are  copies  of  the  former,  and  difier 
from  them  only  inasmuch  as  they  are  less  forcible  and 
vivid.  All  the  objects  which  reason  can  contemplate  are 
either  relations  of  ideas  (for  instance,  the  elements  of  Ma- 
thematics), or  facts  and  matters  of  experience.  Our 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  any  fact  is  founded  on  Sensa- 
tion, Reflection,  and  an  estimate  of  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  Causality 
does  not  come  to  us  by  any  d  priori  principles,  but  sim- 
ply by  experience.  We  expect  from  similar  causes  simi- 
lar consequences ;  and  the  principle  of  this  anticipation 


H.  D.  Hume,  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  etc.,  Land,  1738,  2  vols.  Svo. ; 
1739,  2  vols.  4to. 

Essays,  Moral,  Political,  and  Literary,  Edinb,  1742,  part  I,  Syo.  Inquiry 
concerning  Human  Understanding,  Land.  1748,  Syo.  ;  (In  the  third  yol.  of 
his  Essays,  Hume  gave  a  new  edition  of  this  treatise).  Political  Discourses, 
Lond.  1749;  Edinb.  Lond,  1749;  Edinb,  1752,  (reprinted  among  his  Essays, 
vol.  II.).  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  Edinb,  1751,  8vo. 
The  Natural  History  of  Religion,  Lond,  1755,  8vo. ;  (Sec  Essays,  vol.  IV.). 
Essays  and  Treatises  on  Several  SubjecU,  Lcmd,  1770 — 1784,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion,  second  edition,  Lond,  1779,  Svo. 

(On  this  subject  consult  Jacobi,  t  David  Hume,  or,  An  Essay  on  Faith, 
Idealism,  and  Realism,  Breslau,  1787,  Svo. :  published  also  in  his  Works. 

Essays  on  Suicide  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Lond,  1789,  Svo. 
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is  to  be  sought  in  the  habkude  of  the  connection  of  certain 
phenomena,  and  in  the  Association  of  our  ideas.  There  ex- 
ists therefore  no  certain  knowledge  independent  of  Expe- 
rience ;  nor  any  Metaphysical  science,  properly  so  called. 
After  all.  Experience  does  not  possess  any  such  demon- 
stratiye  evidence  as  do  the  Mathematics ;  but  is  based 
upon  a  certain  instinct,  which  may  prove  deceptive.  We 
find  that  instinct  contradicts  the  conclusions  of  philo- 
sophy  with  respect  to  the  ideas  of  Space,  Time,  and 
Causality ;  and  consequently  we  are  compelled  to  doubt 
the  evidence  of  Experience  in  these  particulars :  unless 
we  give  the  preference  to  Natural  Instinct  over  philoso- 
phical Scepticism.  Geometry  and  Arithmetic  are  objects 
of  abstract  Science :  Criticism  (in  matters  of  Taste)  and 
Morality  are  objects  of  Sensation,  and  in  no  respect ybrm 
part  of  the  province  of  the  understanding.  In  morak, 
Hume  asserted  that  merit  consists  in  the  utility  or 
agreeableness  (utile  et  dulce)  of  man's  character  and  qua- 
lities, as  relating  to  himself  or  to  others :  he  allowed  that 
the  understanding  had  considerable  weight  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  moral  judgment,  but  denied  that  it  was  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  moral  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation.  Consequently  he  was  led 
to  make  the  Moral  Sense,  which  he  identified  with  Taste, 
the  primum  mobile  of  moral  action.  This  Sense  consists 
in  a  sentiment  of  human  happiness  and  misery.  His 
theory  was  calculated  to  support  that  of  an  original  Moral 
Sense. 

As  for  the  question  whether  Self-love  or  Benevolence 
preponderate  in  the  human  mind,  he  leaves  it  unan- 
swered. 

The  Scepticism  of  Hume  was  originally  directed  against 
the  conclusions  only  of  Speculative  philosophy,  but  in 
fact  would  destroy  the  foundations  of  all  real  knowledge. 
He  directed,  however,  his  objections  principally  against 
the  existence  of  the  Deity,  His  providence ;  against  the 
reality  of  Miracles,  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul :  as- 
serting that  all  these  doctrines  were  unsupported  by 
sufficient  evidence. 
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His  life  and  character  were  estimable.     He  died^  Au- 
gust S5thy  1776,  with  perfect  serenity  and  even  gaiety. 


OPPONENTS  OF  HUME,  AND  OTHER  PHILOSOPHERS 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  SCHOOLS. 

363.  The  Scepticism  of  Hume  acquired  of  course  the 
greatest  notoriety,  attacking  as  it  did  the  foundations  of 
religious  as  well  as  moral  truth.  Many  antagonists  of 
his  doctrines  undertook  to  refute  them,  but,  instead  of 
striking  at  the  root  of  his  Sceptical  objections,  and  de- 
monstrating their  fallacy,  they  contented  themselves  with 
appealing  to  Common  Sense y  which  was  just  what  Hume 
desired.  Among  his  opponents  we  must  reckon  in  the 
first  place  three  Scotchmen;  Thomas  Reid^,  a  sincere 
inquirer  after  Truth,  who  maintained  the  existence  of 
certain  principles  of  knowledge,  independent  of  expe- 
rience, and  treated  moral  philosophy  as  the  Science  of 
the  human  mind,  allowing  it,  however,  no  other  founda- 
tion than  that  of  Common  Sense,  or  a  species  of  Intel- 
lectual Instinct. 

The  eloquent  James  Beattie  ^,  espoused  the  same  cause 
with  greater  ardour,  but  with  less  of  a  philosophical  spirit, 
and  laboured  to  vindicate  the  truths  attacked  by  the 
Sceptics  ;  admitting  the  principle  of  a  Moral  Sense.  He 
was  the  author  also  of  some  elegant  treatises  on  i£s- 
thetics. 


*  Bom  1704 ;  became  a  professor  at  Glasgow ;  and  died  1796. 

Thom.  Reid,  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principle  of  Common 
Sense,  third  edition,  Lond.  1796,  8vo.  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of 
Man,  Edinb.  1785,  4to.  Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind,  Lond. 
1803,  3  vols.  8vo. 

^  Born  1735 ;  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards 
at  Aberdeen.     Died  1803. 

Account  of  the  life  of  James  Beattie,  by  Albx.  Bower,  Lond.  1804. 

Jambs  Bbattib,  Essay  on  the  Nature  aud  Immutability  of  Truth  in  Oppo- 
sition to  Sophistry  and  Scepticism,  Edinh.  1770 ;  fifth  edition,  Lond.  1774. 
Theory  of  Language,  l^ond.  1788,  8vo.  Dissertations  Moral  and  Critical, 
I^nd.  1783,  4to.  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Morals,  torn.  I,  Edinb.  1790; 
torn.  IT,  1793. 
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Lastly,  James  Oswald  (flouriBhed  about  17G9),  a  Scotch 
Ecclesiastic,  exalted  the  principle  of  Common  Sense  ^  into 
the  supreme  canon  of  all  truth,  and  the  ultimate  rule  in 
all  inquiries. 

These  authors  have  demonstrated  the  mischievousness 
of  speculation  when  it  would  reduce  all  our  convictions 
to  demonstration :  but  have  not  avoided  a  contrary  fault, 
that  of  making  the  intellectual  principle  inert  and  pas- 
sive. 

S64.  The  celebrated  physician,  Joseph  Priestley^,  cri- 
ticised at  the  same  time  both  Hume  and  his  antagonists. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  been  more  successful  with  the 
latter,  whose  instinctive  principles  he  justly  styled  quaU- 
tates  occulta*  In  opposition  to  Hume  he  alleged  a  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  Divinity,  which  was  untenable  *• 
He  was  a  rank  Determinist,  and  consistently  with  his 
principles,  controverted,  as  Hartley  had  done,  the  doc- 
trine of  free-agency,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  materialism  like  that  advocated  by  his  predeces- 
sor ^    Next  came  Edward  Search  (his  real  name  was 

^  James  Oswald,  Appeal  to  Common  Sense  in  Behalf  of  Religion,  Edinb, 
1766—1772,  2  vols.  Bvo. 

^  Bom  at  Fieldhead,  1733 ;  died  1804. 

"  Jos.  Priestley,  An  Examination  of  Dr.  Reid's  Inquiiy  into  the  Human 
Mind ;  Dr.  Seattle's  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth  ;  and 
Dr.  Oswald's  Appeal  to  the  Common  Sense,  Lond,  1774,  Bvo.  Letters  to  a 
Philosophical  Unbeliever,  containing  an  Examination  of  the  Principal  Objec- 
tions to  the  Doctrines  of  Natural  Religion,  and  especially  those  contained  in 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Hume,  Bath,  1780,  Part  I,  II.  Additional  Letters,  1781 
— 87.;  and:  A  Continuation  of  the  Letters,  Northumberland'town  (If.  S.) 
1794,  8vo. 

The  Life  of  Jos.  Priestley,  with  Critical  Observations  on  his  Works,  and 
Extracts  from  his  Writings  illustrative  of  his  Character,  Principles,  etc.,  by  J. 
Carry,  Lond.  1804,  8vo. 

'  Jos.  Priestley,  Disquisitions  Relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit,  etc.,  Lond. 
1777,  8vo. 

Three  Dissertations  on  the  Doctrine  of  Materialism  and  Philosophical  Ne- 
cessity, Lond.  1778,  8vo. 

The  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity  illustrated,  etc.,  Lor^d.  1777,  8vo. 

Letters  on  Materialism  and  Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind,  by 
Priestley,  Lond.  1776,  8vo.    The  last  called  forth  answers  from  Palmer 
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Abraham  Tucker  %  who,  in  questions  of  Morals,  referred 
every  thing  to  personal  expediency.  On  the  odier  hand, 
Richard  Price^,  in  opposition  to  the  Experimentalists, 
who  would  derive  all  our  ideas  from  Sensation,  main- 
tained that  the  understanding  is  essentially  distinct  from 
the  sensual  system,  and  the  source  of  phenomena  not  to 
be  confounded  with  those  which  originate  in  the  senses. 
He  investigated  with  acuteness  and  ability  many  import- 
ant questions  relative  to  Morals,  and  controverted  the 
doctrine  of  a  Moral  Sense,  as  irreconcileable  with  the 
unalterable  character  of  moral  ideas,  which,  as  well  as 
those  of  Substance  and  Cause,  he  maintained  to  be  eter- 
nal and  original  principles  of  the  intellect  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Divine  Will.  He  has  admirably  illus- 
trated the  differences  existing  between  Morality  and  Sen- 
sation— ^Virtue  and  Happiness ;  at  the  same  time  that  he 
points  out  the  intimate  connection  existing  between  the 
two  last^  On  the  other  hand  the  theory  of  a  moral 
sense  found  a  defender  in  Henry  Home^,  distinguished 
for  his  Critical  works;   and  in  Adam  Ferguson^ y  who 

and  Bryant;  and  more  particularly  the  work  of  Richard  Price,  entitled: 
Letters  on  Materialism  and  Philosophical  Necessity,  Land,  1778,  Bvo. 

AusxUge  aos  Dr.  Priestley's  Schriften  uber  die  Nothwendigkeit  des  Wil- 
lens  und  iiber  die  Vibrationem  der  GehimnerYen  als  die  Materiellen  Ursachen 
des  Empfindens  und  Denkens,  nebst  Betrachtungen  iiber  diese  Gegenstiinde 
und  einer  Vergleichung  der  Vibrationshypothese  mit  Hrn.  Dr.  Gall's  Schii- 
delkhre,  Altona,  1806, 8vo. 

'  £d.  Search,  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,  Land,  1769 — 70,  5  yols.  8vo. 
Free-will,  Fore-knowledge,  and  Fate,  Lond.  1763,  8vo. 

h  Bom  at  Tynton,  1723  ;  died  1791. 

'  Price,  Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  and  Difficulties  in  Morals, 
particularly  those  respecting  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  Virtue,  its  Nature, 
Relation  to  the  Deity,  Obligation,  Subject,  Matter,  and  Sanctions,  Land.  1758, 
8vo. ;  third  edition,  Lond»  1787,  8yo. 

^  Bom  at  Edinburgh :  became  Lord  Kaimss  in  1752 ;  died  1782. 

Henry  Home,  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion, 
£dtnb.  1751,  8vo.  Historical  Law,  1759,' 8yo.  The  Principles  of  Equity, 
1 760,  fol.  Elemento  of  Criticism,  Lond.  1762, 3  yoIs.  8yo.  ;  third  edition,  Kdinb, 
1765,  3  vols.  8vo.    Sketches  on  the  History  of  Man,  Lond.  1774,  2  vols.  4to. 

1  Bora  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  1724  ;  died  1816. 

Ad.  Ferguson,  Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Lond.  1769,  8vo.  Prin- 
ciples of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  Edinb,  1793,  2  vols.  4to.  Essay  on 
Civil  Society,  Edinb.  1766,  4to. 
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made  virtue  consist  in  the  progressive  development  of 
the  powers  of  the  Soul  in  its  advance  towards  intellectual 
perfection.  Adam  Smith°^y  a  friend  of  Hume's,  and  prin- 
cipally celebrated  for  his  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
the  text-book  of  Political  Science,  maintained  that  Mo- 
rality can  only  consist  in  actions  which  are  of  a  sort  to 
merit  universal  approbation;  and  consequently  made  «9y9»- 
pathy  the  principle  of  Morality.  By  means  of  this  fa- 
culty we  put  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  the  agent  whose 
conduct  we  are  considering,  and  then  pass  a  sentence, 
iminfluenced  by  personal  considerations,  on  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  his  conduct.  From  such  judgments, 
repeatedly  formed,  are  deduced,  according  to  Smith,  ge- 
neral rules  for  our  own  conduct.  .  The  sum  of  his  mo- 
-rality  is  this :  ''  So  act  that  other  men  may  sympathise 
with  you." 

Thomas  Payne^^  one  of  the  founders  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  astonished  even  the  English 
by  the  furious  democracy  of  his  ravings. 

In  connection  with  the  metaphysical  labours  of  the 
British  writers,  we  ought  to  mention  essays  on  the 
principles  of  Taste  by  Alison,  Gerard,  and  Burke;  as 
well  as  their  speculations  on  Language,  and  the  History 
of  Mankind. 

11.    French  Empirical  School. 

•f  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  or  the  Commencement, 
Progress,  and  Effects  of  the  (so  called)  New  Philosophy  of  that 
Country,  III  Parts,  Leips.  1827-28,  8vo. 

»  Bora  at  Kirkaldy  1723  ;  died  1790. 

Ad.  Smith,  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  sixth  edition,  Land,  1790,  2  vok. 
Sto.  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  Land. 
1776  ;  second  edition,  1777,  ^  vols.  4to.  Essays  on  Philosophical  Subjects, 
etc.,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author,  by 
DuoALD  Stewart,  Land,  1795,  8vo. 

0  Bom  in  Norfolk,  1737  ;  died  in  America,  1809. 

Common  Sense,  Philadelphia,  1776,  Bvo.  Rights  of  Man,  being  an  An- 
swer to  Mr.  Burke's  attack  on  the  French  Revolution,  parts  1,11,  seventh  edi- 
tion, 1791-92.  The  Age  o£  Reason,  bemg  an  Investigation  of  True  and  Fa- 
bulous Theology,  parts  I,  II,  Lond,  1794* 

C  C 
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365.  Philosophical  research  in  England  constantly  pur- 
sued the  path  of  experiment,  sometimes  with  acute  and 
profound,  at  other  times  with  narrow  and  superficial 
views ;  religion  being  throughout  the  principal  object  to 
which  its  inquiries  were  directed.  The  same  tendency 
prevailed  in  France  also,  modified  however  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French  nation,  as  well  as  by  the  influence 
fitill  possessed  by  the  clergy.  The  metaphysics  of  Des- 
cartes and  Malebranche  had  fallen  into  oblivion;  Gas- 
sendi  and  Newton  having  taken  their  place ;  though  a  still 
more  numerous  party  devoted  themselves  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Locke.  Montesquieu^,  who  investigated  the 
Laws  of  Nations  with  the  genius  of  a  true  philosopher^ 
and  the  mathematician  and  naturalist  P.  jL.  Moreau  de 
Maupertuis^,  pursued  the  experimental  method  without 
calling  in  question  the  truth  of  Revealed  Religion.  The 
influence  of  the  philosopher  of  Femey  was  more  exten- 
sive and  pernicious  (see  the  following  §)•  C4.  Battetue  \ 
may  be  considered  the  first  Frenchman  who  proposed 
a  theory  of  the  fine  arts.  Etietme  Bomnot  de  CondiUac  ^, 
laboured  to  bring  to  perfection  the  system  of  Experi- 
mentalism,  and  to  trace  all  the  operations  of  the  mind 
of  Man,  since  the  Fall,  to  Sensation,  by  means  of  the  prin- 

*  Charles  Skcondat,  Baron  de  Montesquiea ;  bom  in  the  Chllteau  de  la 
Brede,  near  Bourdeaux,  1689 ;  died  1755. 

De  r£8prit  des  Lois,  1748 ;  (numerous  editions).  (Euyres,  Land.  1759, 
3  vols.  4to ;  5  vols.  8vo.  (several  other  editions).  (Envres  Posthumes,  1 798, 8vo. 

P  Bom  at  St.  Malo,  1691 ;  died  at  B&le,  1759. 

Essai  de  Philosophie  Morale,  Lond.  1750, 8vo.  Esaai  de  Cosmobgie,  Bert. 
1750,  8yo.    CEuYres,  Lyon,  1756,  4  vols.  8vo. 

4  Bom  at  Allendhuy,  1713;  died  1780. 

Les  Beanz  Ars  r6duits  a  an  m^me  Principe,  Paris,  1746,  (several  editions). 
Cours  de  Belles-Lettres,  on  Principes  de  la  litt^rature,  Paris,  1747—50, 
(many  editions). 

'  Bom  at  Grenoble,  1716;  died  1780. 

Cours  d'Etodes  du  Prince  de  Panne,  par  M.  I'Abb^  de  Condillac,  Par'u, 
1776, 16  vols.  8to. 

Essai  sur  I'Origine  des  Connaissances  Hnnudnes,  Amst€rd,  1746, 2  vols. 
12mo. 

Traits  des  Sensations,  Lond.  1754,  2  vob.  12mo. 

Traits  des  Animauz,  AmsUrd.  1755,  2  vols.  12mo. 

CEuyres  Philosophiques,  Paris,  1795,  6  yols.  12mo.  (several  other  editions). 
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ciple  of  the  transformation  and  modification  of  its  phe- 
nomena. The  cultivation  of  Language  he  asserted  to  be  the 
medium  of  improvement  to  Science  ;  and  maintained  that 
Language  had  its  origin  in  the  involuntary  cries  by  which 
we  express  pleasure  and  pain.  He  afiected  to  analyse 
all  knowledge  according  to  the  mathematical  method,  and 
laboured  to  reduce  each  particular  science  to  its  most  simple 
expression,  or  in  other  words,  to  an  identical  proposition. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  he  confounds  in  his  theory  the 
principles  of  Experimental  and  Speculative  philosophy, 
and  approximates  the  Atomical  Theory  of  Gassendi,  by 
enumerating  among  original  facts  that  of  the  existence  of 
bodies;  (see  the  Theory  of  Gassendi,  §  314).  Charles 
Bonnet*  also  rendered  considerable  service  to  psychology. 
He  was  an  admirable  observer  of  Nature,  with  a  mind 
habitually  religious.  He  also  derived  all  our  ideas  from 
sensation,  by  means  of  certain  fibres  and  their  vibrations ; 
distinguishing  the  mind  from  the  body,  but  allowing  it  to 
possess  nothing  of  its  own  but  a  twofold  capacity  of  Sen- 
sation and  Impulsion.  He  denied  the  doctrine  of  in- 
nate ideas;  deduced  all  the  phenomena  of  the  understand- 
ing from  sensation,  and  was  consequently  led  to  main- 
tain that  the  Soul  can  effect  nothing  but  through  the 
agency  of  the  body;  which  is  the  source  of  all  the  modifi- 
cations of  which  the  other  is  susceptible.  In  this  manner 
he  approached  Materialism,  and  admitted  the  existence  of 
an  affinity  between  the  reason  of  men  and  of  other  animals. 
Other  writers  followed  up  the  consequences  deducible 
from  the  Empirical  System  with  greater  consistency  and 


•  Born  at  Genera,  11^;  died  1793. 

(Ch.  db  Bonnet),  Esaai  de  Piychologie,  on  contid^mtioni  tur  lee  opera- 
tions de  Ykme,  inr  I'habitude  et  sur  Tedncation,  Ijmd.  1755,  Bvo. 

Eisay  Analytiqne  tur  les  Facnlt^s  de  r&roe,  Copenh,  1759-60,  third  edit. 
1776. 

La  Paling^n^sie  Pbilosophique,  on  Id^es  sur  I'^tat  pass^  et  sur  T^tat 
fntnr  des  6tres  vivans,  Geneve,  1769,  2  vols.  Bvo. 

(Envres  d'Histoiie  Naturelle  et  de  Philosophie,  NeufehAtel,  1779 ;  second 
edition,  1783,  8  vols.  4to. 

M^oires  pour  servir  k  THistoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  (Euvrages  de  M.  Ch. 
Bonnet,  par  J.  Trembley,  Berne,  1794,  8vo. 

cc2 
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boldness;  plunging  into  the  abyss  of  Atheism,  Mate- 
rialising and  Absolute  Determinism^  in  all  questions  af- 
fecting the  Soul  and  Morals.  Of  this  number  was  Im 
Mettrie^  a  man  of  infamous  character,  who  endeavoured 
to  account  for  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  on  principles 
merely  mechanical.  Helvetiug^  in  like  manner  de^ 
rived  all  its  phenomena  from  sensible  perception,  and 
pronounced  the  notion  of  infinitude  to  be  simply  nega- 
tive. To  these  must  be  added  the  authors  of  the  too- 
famous  Systeme  de  la  Nature,  La  Grange^  or  the  iJo- 
ron  UHolbach^j  and  Robinei^.   We  must  attribute  prin- 


'  Jul.  Ofpsoy  db  La  Mbttrze,  bom  at  St.  Malo,  1709;  died  at  Berlin^ 
1751. 

(Eavrefl  Philosophiques  de  M.  de  La  Mettrie,  Limd,  (Berl,),  1751 »  2  vok. 
4to.;  Amtterd,  1753—64, 2  yols,  8yo.  Histoire  Natnielle  de  Tftme,  La,  Ha^, 
(Paris),  Bto.  ;  (this  work,  by  order  of  the  Parliament,  was  burnt  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner).  Traits  de  la  Vie  heureuie  de  S^neque,  Pottdam,  1748. 
L'Ecole  de  la  Volupt^  (id.  sous  le  titre  de  TArt  de  Jouir),  1750.  L'Homme 
Machine,  Leyd,  1748, 12mo.    L'Homme  Plante,  Pattdam,  1748,  8vo. 

In  answer  to  these  works  were  published :  L'Homme  plus  que  MaehiQe, 
par  Elib  Luzac,  Lond,  (Letd.),  1748  ;  second  edition,  Getting,  1756,  12nio. 
De  Machina  et  Anima  Humana  prorsus  a  se  invicem  distinctis  Commentatio» 
auct.  Balth.  Lud.  Tralles,  Breslav,  1749,  8vo. 

GoDOFB.  Ploucqvbt,  Dissert.  de  Materialismo,  Tvbing,  1750,  cum  Snp- 
plemtnto  et  Confutatione  Libelli  :  L'Homme  Machine,  ibid.  1761, 4to. 

"  Claude  Adbian  Hblybtivs,  bom  at  Paris,  1715 ;  died  1771. 

De  I'Esprit,  Parit,  1758,  4to. ;  2  vols.  8yo. 

De  THomme,  de  ses  Facult^s  et  de  son  Education,  Lond.  (Amtterd.),  1772, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Lea  Progres  de  la  Raison  dans  la  Recherche  du  Vrai,  Lond.  1775,  8to. 

(Eunes  completes,  Amsterd.  1776,  5  vols.  12mo. ;  Dtux-Ponts,  1784, 
7  vols.  8vo. ;  Parit,  1794,  5  vols.  8vo ;  1796,  10  vols.  12mo. 

Eloge  de  M.  Helv6tius,  (Gtneve),  1774,  8vo.  Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  les 
Ouvrages  de  M.  Helv6tius  (par  Duclos  t),  en  avant  de  son  Poeme  didactique, 
intitule :  Le  Bonheur,  Lond,  (Amtttrd.),  1773,  8vo.;  and  in  his  (Euvres 
completes. 

*  Paul  H.  D.  Baron  yon  Holbach,  died  1789. 

Systeme  de  la  Nature,  ou  des  Lois  du  Monde  Physique  et  du  Monde  Moral, 
par  feu  M.  Mirabaud,  (La  Grange  1  le  Baron  d'Holbach?),  Lond.  1770, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

In  reply  see :  Beroibr,  Ezamen  du  Mat^rialisme,  ou  Refutation  du  Sys- 
teme de  la  Nature,  Paris,  1771,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Db  Castillon,  Observations  sur  le  Livre  intitule  :  Syst.  de  la  Nat.,  Borl. 
1771,  8vo. 
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cipally  to  the  influence  of  the  French  Encyclopedists  the 
popularity  which  was  enjoyed  by  a  species  of  philosophy' 
which  consisted  in  unfounded  speculations  (on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Materialism)  on  all  abstruse  subjects,  together 
with  arguments  from  analogy  pushed  to  an  extravagant 
length.  To  this  must  be  added,  the  affectation  of  making 
science  of  every  kind  popular  and  accessible  to  all;  and 
the  habit  of  ridiculing  as  pedantic  all  serious  and  pro- 
found philosophical  inquiries. 

S66.  The  men  who  at  this  period  were  dignified  in 
France  with  the  title  of  philosophers,  professed  to  remove 
the  fetters  in  which  freedom  of  thought  was  confined ; 
but  influenced  by  narrow  and  firivolous  views,  disseminated 
none  but  worthless  doctrines  which  had  the  tendency  to 
confound  rational  man  with  brute  Nature,  or  on  the 
other  hand  to  deify  the  material  world :  pronouncing  the 
belief  in  a  God  to  be  superfluous  or  problematical,  and 
rejecting  all  positive  or  revealed  religion  as  a  device  of 
priestcraft.  The  universal  corruption  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  puerility  of  a  ceremonial  form  of  worship,  pro- 
cured for  such  opinions  a  ready  acceptance.  With  views 
like  these  the  Encyclopedists  prosecuted  with  zeal  their 

"  lUfleziont  Philosopbiquet  gnr  le  Syst.  de  U  Nat.,  par  M.  Holland, 
(GsoRO.  JoKATH.)>  Porit,  1772,  2  vols.  Syo.  ;  NeufehAttl,  1773. 

(Volt airs),  B^ponse  an  Syst^ede  la  Nature,  Om^,  1772;  et  Ency- 
clop^die,  artic.  Dieu. 

Le  Vrai  Sens  du  Systeme  de  la  Nature,  (par  Helv&txus),  ouynge  post- 
hume ;  (this  work  is  made  up  of  extracts). 

t  F.  X.  V.  Mai^gold,  a  Calm  Befutation  of  Materialism,  in  answer  to 
the  author  of  the  System  of  Nature,  Augtb,  1803,  Bvo. 

y  JsAM  Baptists  Robinet  ;  bom  at  Rennes,  1723. 

KoBiNBT,  Considerations  Philos.  de  la  Gradation  Naturelle  des  formes  de 
r^tre,  ou  les  Essais  de  la  Nature,  qui  apprend  i  faire  THomme,  Anutd,  1767, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Panllele  de  la  Condition  et  des  Faculty  de  THomme  ayec 
celles  des  autres  Animauz,  trad,  de  I'Angl.,  Bouillon,  1769, 12mo.  See  bib- 
liog.  §  349. 

*  On  French  Empiricism,  consult  W.  B.  Bodmbr,  Le  Vulgaire  et  les  M6- 
taphysiciens,  ou  Doutes  et  Vues  critiques  sur  TEcole'  Empirique,  Parit,  1802, 
8vo. 

See  the  works  of  M.  M.  Barante  and  Jay,  On  the  French  Literature  of 
XVIII  Century,  (French). 
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pernicious  plan ;  particularly  Diderot  %  and  D'Alemberi  ** ; 
aided  by  the  popularity  of  Helvetius  and  Voltaire*.  1 
Others  (like  Rousseau)^  whose  views  were  not  altogether  i 
so  objectionable,  did  more  harm  than  good  by  a  mass  of  | 
declamations,  well-meant  in  certain  respects,  but  per-  | 
nicious  in  their  effects.  In  practical  philosophy,  the  opi-  | 
nion  daily  gained  ground  that  the  little  Morality  they 
chose  to  require,  ought  to  be  founded  on  experimental 
observation  of  the  nature  of  Mind.  From  Self-love  they 
deduced  a  system  of  Self-expediency,  at  variance  with 
the  essential  characteristics  of  morality.  In  this  manner 
Helvetius  attempted  to  deduce  all  meritorious  actions 
from  interested  motives,  and  allowed  them  to  be  merito- 
rious only  as  far  as  they  contributed  to  the  well-being  of 
some  particular  society  of  men^.  Others  inconsistently 
attempted    to  ally  the  maxims   of  a  better  system  of 

*  Dbnnis  Didbrot,  born  at  Langres,  1713  ;  died  17S4. 

EncycIopMie,  ou  Dictionnaire  Raisoim6  dei  Sciences,  des  Arts,  et  des 
Metiers,  par  une  Soct^t6  de  Gens  de  Lettres ;  mis  en  ordre  et  public  par 
M.  DiDXROT,  PariM^  1751—1763,  27  torn,  folio  pour  le  tezte,  6  vols,  de 
planches.    Seconde  Mition,  1783—1800, 63  liyraisons,  4to. 

Vues  Philosophiques,  ou  Protestations  et  D^larations  sur  lea  Frincipauz 
Objets  des  Connaissances  de  THomme ;  nouv.  6d.  Berlin^  1755,  12mo.  (par 
Pr^montval.) 

Diderot.  Pens^es  Philosophiques,  La  Haye,  1746,  l2mo.  (a  work  directed 
against  Christianity,  and  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner).  Lottre 
sur  les  Aveugles,  a  TUsage  de  ceux  qui  Voient,  Parts,  1749.  Pens^  stir 
I'lnterpr^Ution  de  la  Nature,  Parts.  1754,  et  1759,  12mo.  CEuvres  Philo- 
sophiques, 6  vols.  Anuterd,  1772.    (Euvres  completes,  Lond,  1773,  5  vols. 

See  the  M^moires  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  feu 
M.  DiDXROT,  by  his  daughter,  Mad.  dx  Vavdbuil,  in  the  periodical  work  of 
ScHXLLiNO.  entitled  :  Z€it$ehrift  fur  DeuUeket  Faac.  I,  1813. 

^  Jean  Lx  Rond  d'Alkmdert,  bom  at  Paris,  1717 ;  died,  1783. 

Melanges  de  Litt^rature,  d'Histoire  et  de  Philosophie  de  M.  D'Albmbsrt, 
Parts,  1752,  5  vols.  12mo. ;  1770,  5  vols.  8vo. 

CoNDORCBT,  Eloge  de  M.  D*Albmbbrt,  1783. 

«  Marie  FRAN9018  Arouet  db  Voltaire,  bom,  1694,  died,  1778.  See 
his  Life  by  Condorcet,  and  since  by  Ancillou,  Melanges  de  litt.  et  d^ 
Phil. 

Lettres  Philosophiques,  par  Voltaire  (burnt  by  the  executioner).  Can- 
dide,  ou  rOptimisme.    (Euvres,  several  editions. 

^  In  his  work  De  TEsprit,  mentioned  above.  Among  other  replies  to 
this  work  see :  Chr.  Wilh.  Franch.  Walch,  De  Consensu  Virtutis  Moralis 
et  Politics  contra  Helvetium,  Gotting,  1759. 
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morality  to  exclusive  Self-love  :  for  instance  Mably% 
and  Rousseau,  who  had  the  talent  to  declaim  about  virtues 
which  he  did  not  practise';  and  who,  with  Robinet^, 
admitted  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense.  The  daring 
and  short-sighted  speculations  of  Rousseau  respecting 
Nature,  Education,  and  Pohty,  are  sufficiently  known, 
as  well  as  the  pernicious  results  to  which  they  con- 
ducted. To  this  second  description  of  French  moralists 
Diderot  also  belongs  \ 

It  may  be  remarked  that  after  the  publication  of  Mon- 
tesquieu's splendid  work  on  Law,  a  great  degree  of  atten* 
tion  was  excited  in  France  by  the  subject  of  Legislation ; 
which  was  treated  by  their  writers  with  unrivalled  temerity 
and  extravagance.  Abundance  of  theories  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  on  the  Laws  of  Government  and  Nations, 
appeared,  professing  to  discuss  those  points  with  a  view 
to  the  Principles  of  Philosophy*. 

*  Gabrikl  Bonnot  db  Mably,  bom  at  Grenoble,  1709 ;  died,  1785. 

f  Bom  at  Geneva,  1712  ;  died,  1778. 

J.  J.  RoDsssAu,  Discoart  sur  rOrigine  et  les  Fondemens  de  I'ln^galit^ 
pami  les  Hommes,  Amtterd*  1756,  8to.  Lettres  Ecrites  de  la  Montaone, 
Amsterd.  1764,  part  II,  8to.  Du  Contrat  Social,  ou  Principes  du  Droit  Poli- 
tique, Amsterd,  1762, 12mo.  Emile,  ou  de  I'Education,  Amsterd.  1762,  8vo. 
(Eavres  completes,  Geneve,  1782,  17  vols. 

f  In  the  work  mentioned  above,  $  349.  See  also :  Vne  Philosophique  de  la 
Gradation  Natuielle  des  formes  d'etre,  on  les  Essais  de  la  Nature  qui  apprend 
a  faire  un  Homme,  Anuterd.  1767,  2  vols.  8vo. 

^  Principes  de  la  Philosophie  Morale,  ou  Essai  sur  le  M6rite  et  la  Vertu, 
1745.    See  $  339,  note. 

'  We  may  particularise  Gasp,  de  Real;  bom  at  Sisteron,  1682;  died, 
1752.  Traits  complet  de  la  Science  du  Gouvemement,  Paris,  1762 — 64, 
8  vols.  4to.  Mably,  De  la  Legislation,  ou  Principes  des  Lois,  Amsterd* 
1776,  2  vols.  8vo.  Doutes  proposes  auz  Economistes  sur  rOrdre  Naturel 
et  Esaentiel  des  Soci6t6s,  Paris,  1766,  i2mo.  (Euvres,  Paris,  1793,  12  vols. 
8vo. ;  and  also :  TEcole  des  Physiocrates,  ou  Economistes.  Quesnay,  bom, 
1697 ;  died,  1774.  Ordre  Naturel  et  Essentiel  des  Soci^t^s  Politiques ; 
Mirabeau  the  father,  Condorcet,  Mirabeau  the  elder,  and  Emm.  Sieves. 

BuRLAMAQux  (Jean-Jacq.,  bom,  1694,  died,  1748),  Principes  du  Droit 
Natur.  Emmeric  de  Vattel,  born,  1714,  died,  1767.  Droit  des  Gens 
(after  Wolf),  Land.  1757,  2  vols.  4to. 
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III.     German  Eclectics. 

367.  The  following  authors  belonging  to  the  school  of 
Wolf  opposed  themselves  in  part  to  the  French  philoso- 
phy. Herm.  Sam,  Reimams^,  a  Naturalist  and  Theolo- 
gian,  who  united  perspicuity  to  depth  in  his  i^eorks  on 
Logic,  Natural  Theology,  and  the  instinct  of  hrutes: 
Gottfried  Phucquet^^  an  acute  thinker,  who  simplified  ^ 
Logic,  discovered  a  logical  ccUctdus^  and  laboured  to  I 
illustrate  the  principal  points  of  the  doctrine  of  Monado- 
logia.  J.  H.  Lambert  ^f  a  distinguished  Mathematician, 
who  applied  the  principles  of  his  favourite  science  to  the 
more  exact  demonstration  of  metaphysical  problems. 

*'  Bom  at  Hamburgh,  1694 ;  died  a  profestor  at  the  Gymnasiam,  1765. 

Herm.  Sam.  Keimarus,  t  Theory  of  Reason*  or  the  Method  of  employing 
Reason  aright  in  the  investigation  of  Truth,  Hamburgh  and  Kiel,  1756,  fifth 
edition,  1790,  8vo.  t  The  Principal  Truths  of  Natural  Religion,  Hamburgh, 
1754.  The  fifth  edition  contains  also  the  t  Dissertation  of  J.  A.  Rbim arus, 
on  the  Existence  of  God  and  the  Human  Soul,  1781,  Bvo.;  sixth  edition,  1791. 
t  Considerations  on  the  Instinct  of  Brutes,  1762,  8vo.  fifth  edition,  with  the 
notes  of  J.  A.  Reimarus,  1798. 

1  Bom,  1716;  became  professor  at  Tiibingen ;  died,  1790. 

G.  Pi/OUCQVST  (See  preceding  sect,  and  §  348.)  Methodus  traclandi 
infinita  in  Metaphyaicis,  Tubing,  1748>  4to.  Methodus  tarn  Demonstrandi 
directe  omnes  Syllogismorum  Species  quam  vitia  forms  detegendi  ope  unias 
regular.  Tubing,  1763,  8vo.  Principia  de  Substantiis  et  Phenomenis ;  acce- 
dit  Methodus  Calculandi  in  Logicis  ab  ipso  inventa,  cui  premittitur  Conunent. 
de  Arte  Characteristica  Universali,  Franco/,  et  Lips.  1753, 8vo. ;  second  edition, 
1764,  8vo.  Fundamenta  Philosophise  Speculativae,  Tubing,  1759,  8vo.; 
ibid.  1782,  8vo.  Institutiones  Philosophic  Theoretics,  ibid,  1772.  Der- 
niere  4dit.,  intit. :  Expositiones  Philos.  Theor.,  Stuttg,  1782,  8vo.  Elementa 
Philos.  Contemplativs  s.  de  Scientia  Ratiocinandi,  Notionibus  disciplinarum 
Fundamentalibus,  etc.,  Stuttg,  1778,  8vo.  Solutio  Problematis  Lugdunensis 
qua  ex  una  hac  Propositione  concessa :  exLstit  aliquid,  existentia  entis  realis- 
simi  cum  suis  attributis  eruitur,  TMng.  1758,  4to.  Commentationes  Philos. 
Selectiones,  etc.,  recognits,  UltraJ,  ad  Rhenunt,  1781,  4to.  Varie  Questiones 
Metaphysics  cum  subjunctis  responsionibus,  Turing.  1782,  4to. 

t  Collection  of  writings  referring  to  the  Logical  Calculus  of  professor 
Ploucquet,  with  fresh  additions,  published  by  A.  F.^Bock,  Franrf,  and  Leipt, 
1766.    Republished  since. 

*  Born  at  Miihlhausen  in  Sundgau  ;  died  at  Berlin,  1777.  J.  H.  Lam- 
bert, t  New  Organon,  or.  Thoughts  on  the  Right  Method  of  determining  the 
Characters  of  Truth,  etc.,  Leipf,  1764,  2  vols.  8vo.  t  Treatises  on  Logic  and 
Moral  Philosophy  (edited  by  J.  Bernouilli),  vol.  T,  Dessau,  1782,  8vo. 
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368.  It  contributed  to  the  impression  which  the  works 
of  Hume  at  first  excited  in  Germany,  that  men  had 
become  in  a  manner  weary  of  long  and  profound  inves- 
tigations of  which  they  had  seen  so  many  unsuccessful 
instances;  and  had  tacitly  adopted  the  conviction  that 
Truth  is  not  to  be  attained  by  any  single  system,  but, 
like  a  ray  of  light,  is  refracted  and  dispersed  through 
many.  In  the  place  therefore  of  laborious  research  sue* 
ceeded  a  species  of  Eclecticism"  which  contented  itself 
with  adopting  whatever  had  an  appearance  of  probability 
to  recommend  it,  more  especially  if  it  seemed  likely  to 
prove  of  popular  utility.  J.  G.  Sulxer^,  a  clear-sighted 
and  talented  inquirer,  who  united  powers  of  observation 
to  those  of  speculation,  hesitated  between  the  views  of 
WolTs  school  and  those  of  the  British  metaphysicians, 
and  in  his  investigation  respecting  the  fine  arts,  which 
have  done  him  honour,  made  it  his  object  to  discover  a 
moral  principle  to  account  for  their  influence.  He 
directed  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  specula- 
tions of  Hume.  Hitherto  Eclecticism  had  proved  a 
species  of  rampart  against  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  particular  systems ;  but  at  the  epoch  of  which  we  are 
speaking  it  was  nothing  but  a  consequence  of  the  doubt 
and  uncertainty  which  embarrassed  the  minds  of  men. 
Empiricism  had  overpowered  and  stifled  metaphysical 
inquiry,  aided  by  the  influence  of  French  manners  and 

t  Introduction  to  the  Architectonic  Science,  etc.,  Riga,  1771,  2  yols.  Sto. 
t  Cosmological  Letters  on  the  Formation  of  the  World,  etc«  A^^gth.  1771, 
8vo.    Correspondence  of  Kant  and  Lambert,  in  Kant's  Miscell.  Works. 

"  See  Bbausobre,  Le  Fyrrhonisme  Raisonable,  BerL  1756,  8to. 

^  Bom  at  Winterthur,  1720 ;  died  a  professor  at  Berlin,  1779. 

J.  G.  SuLZER  Moral.  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Weike  der  Natur,  herausg. 
von  Sack,  BerL  1741,  Svo.  Voriibungen  znr  Erweckung  der  Aufmersamkeit 
und  des  Nachdenkens,  BerL  1777,  3  Th.  Svo.  AUgemeine  Theorie  der 
schbnen  KUnste,  Leips.  1771—74,  2  B.  lettle  ;  Ansg.  ebend,  1792—94, 
4  B.  Verm  Philos.  Schriften,  Leips,  1773—85  ;  III  Aufl.,  1800.  Mit  doer 
Biogr.  Vorrede  von  v.  Blankenburg,  2  B.,  Svo.  Particularly  :  iiber  den  Ur- 
sprung  der  angenehmen  und  nnaugenehmen  Empfindungen,  Leipt»  1773,  Svo. 

FoRMBY  Eloge  de  Mr.  Sulzer,  BerL  1779,  8vo.  H.  C.  Hirzel  an  Gleim 
tiber  Sulzer,  den  Weltweisen,  2  Th.,  Zurich,  1780,  Svo.  Lebensbeschreibung, 
von  ihm  selbst  aufgesetzt,  BerL  1809,  Svo. 
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literature,  which  found  a  powerful  patron  in  Frederic 
the  OreatP.  Such  a  state  of  things  gave  birth  to  the 
system  of  J.  B.  Bassedow  ^ ;  who  nevertheless  en- 
deavoured to  combine  solidity  of  argument  with  popular 
utility;  and  proposed  felicity ,  the  sentiment  of  approbation, 
and  analogy,  as  principles  of  Truth ;  at  the  same  time  that 
he  admitted  in  certain  cases  the  obUgation  of  belief^  as  a 
species  of  probable  knowledge,  superior  to  the  testimony 
of  the  senses.  Then  came  the  system  of  the  Jewish 
philosopher  Moses  Mendelssokn'^  who  endeavoured  to 
unite  elegance  to  perspicuity  in  his  speculations  on  the 
principles  of  Taste  and  Psychology.  Next,  the  Naturalism 
of  G.  S»  Steinbari^y  and  the  Essays  of  J.  A.  Eberhard^; 

P  On  the  philo80j>by  of  Frederic  the  Great  consult  Fvlleborn's  Collect 
Fasc.  VII. 

<i  Bom  at  Hamburgh,  1723 ;  died,  1790. 

JoH.  Berkh.  Babbdow's  Philalethie  oder  neue  Aussichten  in  die  Wahrbeit 
und  Religion  der  Vemunft  bis  in  die  Granzen  der  Offenbaning,  Altona,  1764, 
2  Th.  8vo.  Theoretisches  System  der  gesunden  Vemunft,  Altona,  1765,  Bvo. 
Prakt.  Philos.  for  alle  Stande,  DetuUf  1777,  2  vols.  Bvo.  See  Schlich- 
TBO  roll's  Nekrol,  1790,  2  vols. 

r  Bom  at  Dessau,  1729  :  died,  1786. 

Mosss  Mendblssohn  Abh.  uber  die  Evidenz  in  den  Metaph.  WW. 
BerU  1764,  4to.;  II  Aufl.  1786.  PhsBdon  oder  dber  die  Unsterblichk.  der 
Seele,  BeW.  1767,  8vo.;  VI  Aufl.  herausg.  von  Dr.  Frxbdlandbr,  Berlin, 
1821,  8vo.  Morgenstunden  oder  Vorlesungen  iiber  das  Daseyn  Gottes,  Berl> 
1785;  II  Aufl.  1786,  2  B.  8vo.  Briefe  iiber  die  Empfindnngen,  BerZ.  1755, 
8vo.  Philosophische  Schriften,  Berl.  1761 ;  3  Ausg.  1777 ;  2  B.  8vo.  Klane 
Philos.  Schriften  mit  einer  Skizze  seines  Lebens  von  Jenisch  (herausg.  von 
Miichler),  Berl  1789,  8vo. 

Leben  und  Meinungen  Mendelssohns  nebst  dem  Geiste  seiner  Schriften, 
Hamb,  1787,  8vo. 

*  Bora  at  Zulichau,  1729 ;  died,  1809. 

GoTTHELF  SiM.  Stbinbart's  Systom  der  reinen  Fhilosophie  oder  Gliick> 
seligkeitslehre  des  Cbristenthums,  ZuUichau,  1778  ;  IV  Aufl.  1794.  Philos. 
Unterhaltung  zur  weitem  Aufklarang  der  Gluckseligkeitslehre  Heft  I — III, 
ZuUichau,  1782 — 86,  8vo.  Gemeinnutzige  Anleitung  zum  regelmiissigen 
Selbstdenken,  III  Aufl.  1793, 8vo. 

t  Bora  at  Halberstadt,  1738  \  died  a  professor  at  Halle,  1809. 

Jo.  Aug.  Ebbrhard  Allgem.  Theorie  des  Denkens  und  Empflndens,  Berl. 
1776—86,  8vo.  Neue  Apologie  des  Sokrates,  BerL  1772—88.  Von  dem 
Begrifie  der  Philos.  und  ihren  Theilem,  BerU  1778, 8vo.  Kurzer  Abriss  der 
Metaphysik,  Halle,  1794,  8vo.  Vorbereitung  zur  Natiirlichen  Theologie, 
/ia//€,  1781,  8vo.  Sittenlehre  der  Vernunit,  Berl,  1781—86,  8vo.  Theorie 
der  Schonen  Kunste  und  Wissenschaften,  Halle,  1783  j  111  Aufl.  1790,  8vo. 
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a  dexterous  inquirer,  who  had  the  merit  of  making  an 
able  attempt  to  revive  the  principles  of  Leibnitz,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  application  of  philosophy. 
— E.  Plainer^  also  inclined  to  the  ideas  of  Leibnitz,  but 
with  a  more  sceptical  turn  of  mind  and  greater  acuteness ; 
and  added  some  valuable  essays  on  Anthropology  and 
Physiology.  The  tendency  to  a  system  of  mere  Eudae- 
monism  which  had  been  remarked  in  Wolfs  theory, 
betrayed  itself  in  the  modified  form  it  assumed  under  the 
hands  of  Platner :  according  to  whom  happiness  or  well- 
being,  is  the  end  of  all  existence,  and  good  is  that  which 
conduces  to  the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  of  all; 
Virtue  being  firee-will  directed  towards  the  attainment  of 
what  is  truly  good. 

Christian  Garve '  made  morality  consist  in  the  fulfilment 
of  those  laws  which  are  obligatory  on  mankind  at  large, 
in  all  their  various  relations :  such  are  the  several  prin- 
ciples of  Virtue — Propriety — Benevolence — and  Order. 
The  Revision  of  Philosophy,  by  Chph,  Meiners^^  belongs 

Handlmch  der  JEsthetik  fiir  gebild^te  Leser,  4Th.  HalU»  1803,  sqq. ;  II  Aufl. 
1807,  £  8vo.  Geist  det  Urchristendrams,  Btrl,  1807,  8vo.  Venuch  einer 
Al]g«meinen  Deutschen  Synonymik*  6  Th.  Halle,  1795 ;  II  Aufl.  1820.  Fort- 
geseut  Ton  Maass  (XI— XII  B.)  Vennischte  Schriften*  Halle,  1784,  8to. 
Neneste  vennischte  Schriften,  Halle,  1788,  8to.  Philosophisches  Magazin, 
HalU,  1788—92  ;  4  B.  8vo.  PhiloMphisches  Archi?.  2  B.  1792—95, 
8to.  See  Nicolai,  Gedachtnusschrift  auf  J.  A.  Ebbbbard,  Berl,  1810,  8vo. 

"  Bom  at  Leipsic,  1744 ;  died  there,  professor  of  Medicine  and  Phi- 
losophy, 1818. 

E.  Platnsr  Philosoph.  Aphorismen,  Leiptig,  1776 — 82,  2  Th.  8to.;  neue 
lungearbeitete  Aufl.  1793,  1800.  Anthropologie  fiir  Aerzte  und  Weltweise, 
Lops.  1772,  8vo.  Neue  Anthropologie  1  B.  Leipt»  1790,  8vo.  Gespriiche' 
uber  den  Atheismus,  Leipt,  1781,  8to.  Lehrbuch  der  Logik  und  Metaphysik, 
Leipt.  1795. 8vo.  For  his  life  and  character  see  the  memoir  published  by  his 
son  in  the  Literaiy  Journal  of  Jena,  No.  38,  1819. 

'  Bom  at  Breslan,  1742;  died,  1798. 

Chr.  Grate  Abh.  iib.  d.  Verbindung  der  Moral  u.  d.  Politik,  Bre$l.  1768. 
Betrachtungen  uber  die  allgem.  Grondsiitze  der  Sittenlehre,  Bre$L  1798,  8vo. 
Versuche  iiber  verschiedne  Gegenstande  der  Moral,  etc.,  II  Aufl.  1821,  8vo. 
Ueber  das  Dsseyn  Gottes,  BrttL  1802. 

y  Bora,  1747;  died,  1810. 

Chph.  Msiners  Revision  der  Philosophic,  1  Th.  Gott  u.  Golha,  1772,  8vo. 
Abriss  der  Psychologic,  1773.  Grundriss  der  Seelenlchre,  Leijtz,  1786. 
Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Denk-  und  WiUenskrafte,  Cotling.  1806,  2  Th.  8vo. 
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to  his  period;  and  Ae  controversy  between  J.  C.  Ttammf\ 
and  the  acute  J.  N.  TetemM\  on  the  question  whether 
Truth  be  or  be  not  oijectwe.  The  former  maintained  it 
to  be  subfecttve^  and  derived  the  highest  principle  of 
Thought  from  certain  vibrations  of  the  nervous  system. 
To  these  we  must  add  the  popular  Manuals  of  •/!  £!• 
Feder\  and  J.  A.  H.  Ulrieh  (§  355,  note.) 

Nevertheless,  we  may  observe  that  the  German  nation 
did  not  altogether  lose  either  its  characteristic  depth  of 
research,  or  a  regard  for  the  sacred  interests  of  Mankind. 
Of  this  the  pious  C.  F.  Gellsrt*^  is  a  sufficient  proof; 
whose  writings  and  lectures  equally  contributed  to  pie- 
serve  a  sense  of  rdigion  and  moral  duty  among  his  con- 
temporaries. 

369.  In  the  place  of  Metaphysics,  in  Germany  as  in 


Verm.  Philos.  Schrilten,  Leips.  1775—76,  3  Th.  Svo.,  with  aevertl  other 
works  on  Psychology  and  Ethics. 

*  JoH.  Christ.  Lossius  Physische  Ursachen  des  Wahren.  Gatha,  1775, 
8vo.  Unterricht  der  gesunden  Veroanft,  Gotha,  1777,  2  Th.  Svo.  Nenes 
Philos.  AUgem.  RealUnicon,  Erf.  1803—7,  4  B.  Svo. 

«  Bora  at  Tetenhnll,  1736 ;  died,  1605. 

Jos.  Nic.  Tbtbns  Philosophische  Veisnche  viber  die  mieiischliche  Natnr 
und  ihre  EDtwickelung,  Leipt.  1776 — 77,  2  B.  8to.  Gedankan  iiber  einige 
Ursachen,  wanim  in  der  Metaphysik  Bur  wenige  antgemachte  Wahiheiten 
sind.  Biitzow  u.  Wismar,  1760,  Sto.  Ueber  die  allgem.  specnlatife  Philo- 
sophie,  Buttow,  1775,  8to.  (anonym.) 

^  Bora,  1740  ;  died  a  priyy-councillor  of  Justice  at  Hanover,  1821. 

Job.  Gb.  Hbxnr.  Fbder's  Institntiones  Log.et  Metaph.  Fef.  1777.  Gran- 
driss  der  Philos.  WW.  Coburg,  1767,  nnd  Glob.  A.  Txttbl's  Eflanterangen 
daza,  1785,  8vo.  Grandsiitze  der  Logik  n.  Metaphysik,  Getting.  1794,  Svo. 
Untersttchuogen  iiber  den  menschlichen  Willen,  dessen  Natnrtriebe,  Veriin- 
derungen,  etc.,  G'dHing.  und  Ltmgo,  1779—93,  4  Th.  Svo. ;  II  Aufl.  1783, 
sqq.  with  several  other  works.  Ueber  das  moraL  Gefuhl,  CopmA.  1792,  Svo. 
J.  G.  H.  Fbdei('s  Leben,  Nator  und  Grandsiitse  (Antobiographie,  von  seinem 
Sohn  herausgegeben),  Leipsi^ ,  1825,  Svo. 

c  Born  at  Haynichen,  1715  ;  died  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Leipsic, 
1769. 

Chr.  Frchoott  Gbllert  Discours  sur  la  Nature,  et  T^tendne  et  I'Utilit^ 
de  la  Morale,  Berl.  1764,  Svo.  Moral.  Vorlesungen,  herausg.  von  Ad.  Schlegel 
und  Heyer,  2  B.,  Leipz.  1770,  Svo.  Cur.  Garvb  Ammerkungen  iiber  Gel- 
lerts  Moral,  seine  Schriften  iiberh.  und  seinen  Charakter,  Letps.  1770, 8vo. 
Gellerts  siimmtl.  Schriften,  Letpt.  1769—70,  7  Th.  8vo. 
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Great  Britain,  a  species  of  empirical  Psychology  had  ac- 
quired astonishing  credit  and  influence.  Teiens,  (men- 
tioned in  preceding  section),  particulariy  distinguished 
himself,  by  prosecuting  the  inquiries  of  Locke  respecting 
the  origin  of  knowledge,  with  great  acuteness,  and  with- 
out any  taint  of  materialism.  He  illustrated  the  operar 
tions  of  the  faculties  of  the  understanding ;  made  it  his 
object  to  substantiate  the  proofs  of  an  objective  Truth, 
and  to  refute  the  scepticism  of  Hume ;  and  thus  eventually 
fell  into  the  same  path  which  was  pursued  by  Kant.  He 
attracted,  however,  little  attention  in  his  day.  We  may 
here  place  the  anthropological  researches  of  C.  F.  Ir^ 
wing\  J.  H.  Campe^y  Dieir.  Tiedematmf,  Plainer,  Garve 
(see  preceding  section),  C.  Ph.  Moritz  *,  J.  J.  Engel\  Fr* 
JocLch.  Eschenburg ',  of  the  able  critic  J.  G.  E.  Lessing^, 


•>  Bom  at  Berlin,  1728  ;  died,  1801. 

Carl  Fbanz  v.Iewiko  Er&hrangen  und  Untenuchungen  iiber  den  Meos- 
chen,  BirL  1778,  4  Th.  8vo. 

«  Bora  at  Teefien  in  Brunswick,  1746 ;  died,  1818. 

£mpfindangS'  und  Erkenntniukraft  der  menachl,  SeeU,  1776,  8vo.  Ueber 
Empfindung  und  Empfindelei,  Hamb,  1779.  Sammlung  einiger  £rziebungs- 
acbriften,  Hamb,  1777,  2  Th.  8vo.  Theophron,  Hamb,  1783,  Braumehw, 
1790,  u.  ofter. 

'  Born,  1748 ;  died  a  professor  at  Marburg,  1806. 

Untersuchungen  iiber  d.  Menscben,  Leiju,  1777^78,  3  Tb.  Sto.  Hand- 
bucb  der  Psycbologie,  berausgegeben  von  Wachlxr,  Leipu  1804,  6vo. ;  Vgl. 
oben  Litt.  26  S. 

t  Bora  at  Hameln,  1757  ;  died,  1793. 

Attssichten  zu  einer  Experimentalseelenlehre,  1782,  8to.  Magaz.  zur  Erfab* 
rangsseelenlehre,  10  Tb.  1793 — 95 ;  und  Selbstcbarakteristik  in  Anton  Reiser, 
1785 — 90.  Abb.  iiber  die  bildende  Nachabmung  des  Schonen,  Braunsckw. 
1788, '8vo.  Grandlinien  zu  einer  vollstand.  Theorie  der  schonen  Kiinste 
(besides  several  other  works). 

h  Bora  at  Parcbim,  1741 ;  died,  1802. 

Besides  several  treatises  on  Esthetics :  der  Philosoph  far  die  Welt,  Leijn, 
1775-.77,  2  Th.  8vo.;  N.  A.  1801,  sqq.;  and  in  his  works,  B«ri.  1801, 
sqq.  6  B. 

I  Bora  at  Hamburgh,  1743  -,  died,  1820. 

Entwurf  einer  Theorie  und  Litteratur  des  schonen  Wissenschaflen,  BerL 
1783,  8vo.  IV  AuB.  1817,  8vo. 

^  Bora  at  Kamenz,  1729 ;  died,  1781. 

Various  Essays  on  .Esthetics  and  Criticism,  and :  Die  Erziehung  d. 
Menschengescblechts.    Siimmtl.  Schriften,  Berl,  1771—91,  30  B.  8vo. 
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and    the    theologian    J.    6.    Von  Herder^ ^  a   man    of 
comprehensive  mind,   besides   many   other  writers    on 
Criticism  and  the  Fine  Arts,  spme  of  whom  followed  the 
principles  promulgated  in  Great  Britain  (by  Hutcheson, 
Gerard,  Hume,  Home,  and  Burke,  etc.);  while  others 
adopted  the  French  theories,  (particularly  that  of  Bat- 
teux,  see  $  365);  and  others  again  attempted  paths  of 
their  own.     The  influence  of  Moral  Philosophy  became 
more  perceptible ;  not  only  as  affecting  the  sciences  im* 
mediately  connected  with  it,  such  as  the  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Natural  History,  and  Medicine ;  but  as  operating 
on  certain  subordinate  branches  of  science  up  to  that 
time  neglected;  such  as  Educaiion  (treated  after  Rous- 
seau by  Basedow,  Campe,  JResmiz);  the  theory  of  Lan- 
guage (by  Herder  after  Harris"^  and  Monboddo);   and 
The    History  of  Mankind   (zealously   investigated    by 
MeinerSf  Isaac  Iselin^,  and  Herder.    The  last  attacked 
the  jejune  system  of  pretended  discovery  prevalent  in  his 
time,  seconded  by  his  ingenious  contemporary  J.   G. 
Hamann?j  as  well  as  by  Jacobi  (of  whom  presently),  and 
by  Matthias  Claudius  (the  messenger  of  Wandsbeck). 
Among  these   C.    7%.  AfU,   Maria    Von  Dalberg  also 
deserves  a  place  ^. 


I  Bom  at  Morungen,  1744 ;  died  at  Weimar,  1803. 

The  author  of  various  works  on  Phil.  Hist,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  parti- 
cularly: Ideen  zur  Philot.  der  Gesch.  der  Menschheit;  Preisschrift  iiber 
den  Urspning  der  Sprache  leit,  1772—89.  Adrastea;  Kalligone;  Terp- 
sichore, etc. 

B  Bom  at  Salisbttiy,  1709;  died,  1750. 

»  Bom  at  BMe,  1728 ;  died,  1782. 

Versuch  iiber  die  Gesch.  der  Menschheit,  1764,  8to« 

^  Bom  at  Konigsberg ;  died  at  Munster,  1788. 

Hamann's  Schriften  heransg.  Ton  Fn.  Roth,  1 — 8  B.,  BerL  1821,  8to. 
(reviewed  by  Hbobl  in  the  Jahibticher  der  wiss.  Kritik,  1829).  For  his  cor* 
respondencewith  Jacobi  see  the  works  of  the  latter.  See  also  the  Sibylline 
Leaves  of  the  Magician  of  the  North,  published  by  D.  Fr.  Cramkr,  Leipt, 
1819,  8vo. 

p  Elector,  Arch-Chancellor,  and  then  Grand-Duke  of  Franckfoit,  and  sub* 
sequently  Archbishop  of  Ratisbon:  bom,  1744  ;  died,  1817. 

Betrachtungen  iiber  das  Universum,  Erf.  1776,  VII  Aufl.  1821.  Vom 
Verhiiltniss  xwischen  Moral  und  Staatskunst,  £rf.  1786,  4to.    Gedanken  von 
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Retrospective. 

370.   A  review  of  the  progress  of  philosophy  during 
the  period  we  have  been  considering  will  convince  us 
that  it  had  gained  more  in  the  apparent  extent  than  the 
real  value  of  its  dominion.     It  is  true  that  the  different 
branches  of  philosophical   science  had  acquired  a  rich 
mine  of  fresh  materials,  and  a  new  study,  that  of  the 
theory  of  Taste,  had  been  laid  open:  the  application  of 
Philosophy  to  particular  subjects,  (for  instance  those  of 
education  and  the  political  sciences),  had  been  enlarged, 
and  the  influence  of  Moral  Philosophy  had  come  to  be 
recognised  throughout  the  whole  circle  of  humaa  know- 
ledge.    On  the   other  hand,  little  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  improvement  of  a  philosophical  Method. 
The  questions  respecting  the  true  character  of  Philo- 
sophy, its  Form,  and  its  End,  were  scarcely  stirred  at  all: 
the  conflicting  opinions  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
knowledge  had  not  been  reconciled ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  recourse  which  had  been  had  to  the  different  methods 
of  Observation,  Reflection,  and  Demonstration,  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  appUcation  had  scarcely  been  discussed. 
Everywhere  prevailed  Incertitude,  Doubt,  and  Dissen- 
sion, respecting  the  most  important  questions;   with  a 
barren  and  superficial  Dogmatism.    The  combatants  on 
every  side  had  laid  aside  their  arms  rather  from  indiffer- 
ence and  disgust  for  intellectual  speculation,  than  because 
any  one  predominant  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
points  at  issue  had  established  peace.    The  philosophical 
sciences  stood  in  need  of  more  accurate  limitations  and 
more  completely  scientific  forms,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  Principles;  which  the  reformation  Psychology 
had  pretended  to  effect  was  inadequate  to  supply  \ 

der  Bestimmang  des  moral*  Werthi,  £f/.  1787,  4to.  Grandsatie  der  ^Esthetik 
thtnd.  1791,  4to.  Vom  Bewuutseyn  ab  allgem.  Grande  der  Weltweisheit 
Aend.  1793,  Ryo.  u.  a. 

4  Revision  der  Philosophie  (by  Mbiners).    See  above  $  368,  note. 
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371.  In  Practical  philosophy  also  might  be  obserred  a 
conflict  between  the  opposite  tendencies  of  Empiricism 
and  Rationalism;  in  which  th^  former  had  obviously 
obtained  the  advantage.  The  claims  of  the  Intellect  had 
not  indeed  been  altogether  rejected,  but  had  seldom  been 
fiiirly  and  freely  discussed ;  the  Understanding  being  per- 
petually confounded  with  Reflection^  and  treated  as  the 
handmaid  of  sensation ;  and  not  as  an  independent  power 
and  energy.  Some  inquirers  (e.  g.  Oeulinz  and  Rich. 
Price)  had  detected  the  two  grand  defects  of  most 
systems  of  Morality  then  received:  1st.  That  they 
either  set  out  with  self-love  as  their  principle,  or  termi- 
nated in  it  as  their  end ;  producing  nothing  but  a  series 
of  maxims  more  or  less  subservient  to  the  mere  attain- 
ment of  Happiness  by  the  exercise  of  Prudence.  Sndlj, 
That  they  did  not  recognise  the  Intellect  as  the  first 
legislating  principle  of  free-agency. 

No  lasting  reform  was  however  brought  about  by  these 
observations. 

The  Ethics  of  the  day,  accordingly,  amounted  to  little 
more  than  a  selection  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  best 
results,  on  an  Eclectic  plan,  and  with  views  altogether 
subjective  and  personal;  consisting  in  deductions  from 
the  principles  of  Self-love  and  Sympathy.  Free-will — ^the 
first  requisite  of  a  sound  system  of  Ethics — occasioned 
considerable  perplexities  to  the  supporters  of  such 
theories ;  since  either  they  contemplated  a  free-will  purely 
psychological,  or  laboured  to  solve  the  problem  on  meta- 
physical grounds,  and  thereby  inclined  to  Determinism : 
or  maintained  a  blind  and  unprincipled  free-agency, 
against  which  theoretical  reason  revolted.  In  proportion 
as  the  disputants  became  more  and  more  sensible  of  the 
difficulties  belonging  to  this  question,  they  were  tempted 
to  desert  the  prosecution  of  such  inquiries  altogether,  and 
to  adopt  in  their  stead  the  easier  task  of  rendering  Philo- 
sophy popular  and — superficiaL 

To  this  subject  belong : 

De  Premontval  Pensees  but  la  Libcrte,  Bert,  1754,  8vo. 
Le  Diogdne  de  d'Alembert,  ou  Diogene  decent.     Pens^s  libres 
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BUT  rHomme  et  sur  les  Principaux  Objets  des  Connaissaiices  de 
1' Homme.  Nouv.  ed.  BerL  1755,  12mo.  Vues  Philosophiques, 
Berl,  1757  ;  2  torn.  Svo.  Du  Hazard  sous  TEmplre  de  la 
Providence,  BerL  1755,  8vo. 

Versuche  einer  Anieitung  zu  einer  Sittenlehre  fur  alle  Mens- 
chen  (von  Schulz),  BerL  1783 — 87,  4  Th.  8vo. 

Jo.  Aug.  Heinr.  Ulrich  Elentheriologie,  oder  fiber  Freiheit 
und  Nothwendigkeit,  Jen^  1788,  8vo. 


Dd 
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FROM  KANT  TO  OUR  OWN  TIMES. 


IMPROVEMENT  EFFECTED  IN   MORAL  PHILOSO- 
PHY BY  MEANS  OF  THE  CRITICAL  METHOD. 


I.  GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY. 


A.   Critical  Idealism  of  Kant. 

Memoirs,  etc.  of  Kant : 

LuDW.  Ernst.  Borowski  Darstellung  des  Lebens  und  Charak- 
ters  Kants,  Konigsb,  1805,  8vo.  Reinhold  Bernard  Jachmann 
Im.  Kant,  Crescluldert  in  Briefen  an  einen  Freiind,  Konigsb.  1805, 
8vo.  C.  A.  Ch.  Wasianski  Im.  Kant,  in  seinen  letzten 
Lebensjahren,  Konigbs,  1804,  8yo.  Biographie  Im.  Kant's, 
Leipz.  1804;  4  Th.  8vo.  J.  Ch.  A.  Grohmann  dem  An- 
denken  Kant's,  Berl.  1804,  8yo.  Fr.  Bouterweck,  Im.  Kant, 
ein  Denkmal,  Hamb,  1804,  8vo.  F.  Th.  Rink  Ansichten  aus 
Kant's  Leben,  Konigsb,  1805,  8yo.  Kant's  Gedacbtnissfeier, 
Konigsb.  1811,  8vo. 

S72.  A  reformation  in  Philosophy  had  now  become 
necessary.  It  was  effected  by  a  philosopher  of  the  first 
order^  who  had  qualified  himself  to  correct  the  principal 
defects  of  the  former  systems  by  a  long  and  ardent^  but 
secret  study  of  all  the  branches  of  the  subject.  His 
appearance  at  that  time  was  the  more  opportune,  because 
already  several  men  of  talent  {Lessing,  Winkehnarm^ 
Hafnann,  Herder,  Gothe,  and  others)  had  excited  by 
their  various  compositions  a  great  degree  of  intellectual 
activity,  and  created  a  capacity  for  the  reception  of  new 
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ideas  on  Seience  and  the  Arts.  Emmanuel  Kami  was 
bom  at  Kouigsberg,  the  22nd  of  April,  1734;  became  a 
professor  in  the  same  city,  and  died  February  ISth,  1804. 
He  may  be  styled  a  second  Socrates,  having  created  a 
new  philosophy,  which,  by  investigating  the  origin  and 
the  limits  of  human  knowledge*,  revived  the  spirit  of 
research,  extended  it,  taught  it  its  present  position,  and 
directed  it  to  the  true  path  of  Science,  through  the  culti- 
vation of  Self-knowledge.  For  the  ac;complishment  of 
this  task  he  was  qualified  by  uncommon  talents,  studi- 
ously cultivated,  and  enriched  by  extensive  reading.  His 
piety  and  virtue  set  bounds  to  an  exclusive  spirit  of 
speculation,  and  imparted  to  his  works  the  character  of 
their  author.  A  profound  love  of  truth  and  a  pure 
moral  sentiment  became  the  principles  of  his  philosophy, 
to  which  he  added  the  qualities  of  originality,  solidity, 
and  sagacity,  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  revolution 
which  he  was  thus  enabled  to  effect  was  astonishing.  It 
is  true  that  it  was  not  brought  about  without  many 
impediments,  but  its  consequences  have  been  immense, 
and  the  whole  course  of  philosophy  has  been  modified  by 
its  influence. 

For  the  works  of  Kant  see  below,  §  377. 

S73.  His  attention  being  awakened  by  the  Scepticism 
of  Hume  (§  362),  he  was  led  to  remark  the  very  different 
degree  of  certainty  belonging  to  the  deductions  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  the  cpnclusions  of  Mathematics ;  and  to 
speculate  upon  the  causes  of  this  difference.  Meta- 
physics of  course  claimed  his  regard ;  but  he  was  led  to 
beUeve,  that  as  yet  the  very  threshold  of  the  science  had 
not  been  passed.  An  examination  of  the  different  phi- 
losophical systems,  and  particularly  of  the  jejune  Dog- 
matism of  Wolf,  led  him  to  question  whether,  ante- 
cedently to  any  attempt  at  Dogmatic  philosophy,  it  might 
not  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  philo- 


*  Hence   called   the   Critical   method,  or   that  of  investigation   and   ex- 
amination. 
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sophical  knowledge,  and  be  concluded  that  to  this  end  an 
inquiry  into  the  difierent  sources  of  information  and  a 
critical  examination  of  their  origin  and  employment  were 
necessary:  in  which  respect  he  proposed  to  complete 
the  task  undertaken  by  Locke.  He  laid  down  in  the 
first  place  that  Moral  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  are» 
in  their  origin,  intellectual  sciences*  Intellectual  know- 
ledge is  distinguished  from  experimental  by  its  qualities 
of  necessity  and  universality.  On  the  possibility  of  intel- 
lectual knowledge  depends  that  of  the  philosophical 
sciences.  These  are  either  synthetic  or  analytic :  the 
latter  of  which  methods  is  dependent  on  the  first.  What 
then  is  the  principle  of  synthetical  d  priori  knowledge 
in  contradistinction  to  experimental;  which  is  founded 
on  observation  ?  The  existence  of  d  priori  knowledge 
is  deducible  firom  the  mathematics,  as  well  as  from  the 
testimony  of  common  sense ;  and  it  is  with  such  know* 
ledge  that  metaphysics  are  chiefly  conversant.  A  science, 
therefore,  which  may  investigate  with  strictness  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  knowledge,  and  the  principles  of  its  em- 
ployment and  application,  is  necessary  for  the  direction  of 
the  human  mind,  and  of  the  highest  practical  utility.  Kant 
pursued  this  course  of  inquiry,  tracing  a  broad  line  of 
distinction  between  the  provinces  of  Moral  Philosophy 
and  the  Mathematics,  and  investigating  more  completely 
than  had  yet  been  done  the  faculty  of  knowledge.  He 
remarked  that  synthetical  d  priori  knowledge  imparts  s, 
formal  character  to  knowledge  in  general,  and  can  only 
be  grounded  in  laws  affecting  the  Individual,  and  in  the 
consciousness  which  he  has  of  the  harmony  and  unison  of 
his  faculties.  He  then  proceeds  to  analyse  the  particulars 
of  our  knowledge,  and  discriminates  between  its  elemen- 
tary parts  so  often  confounded  in  practice,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  true  nature  of  each  species  :  the  character- 
istics of  necessity  and  universality  which  belong  to  d 
priori  knowledge,  being  his  leading  principles. 

374.  The  faculty  of  theoretical  or  speculative  know- 
ledge is  composed  of  Sensibility  and  Understanding, — 
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Apprehensiveness  and  Spontaneousness.  The  material 
part  of  sensibility  consists  in  the  sensations  which  belong 
to  it ;  the/armal  conditions  are  space  and  time.  Space 
and  Time  have  no  reality  except  in  our  conception  of 
them,  but  may  be  said  to  exist  ci  priori,  as  conditions  of 
our  perceptions.  The  understanding  combines,  in  the 
form  of  ideas  and  judgments,  the  materials  supplied  by  the 
sensitive  faculties.  The  laws  according  to  which  the 
understanding  acts,  independently-  of  experience  (or 
rather  regulating  experience),  are  the  (four)  categories* 
These,  with  the  conditions  of  sensitive  perception  (viz. 
Space  and  Time),  make  up  the  forms  and  elements  of 
pure  Intellect.  The  forms  of  sensibility  and  intellect 
determine  and  define  knowledge :  they  adapt  themselves 
to  the  materials  supplied  by  sensible  experiment,  and  are 
independent  in  their  own  nature  of  the  phenomena  to 
to  which  they  are  applicable.  Thet  grand  conclusion  of 
the  Critical  system  of  Kant  is  this,  that  no  object  can  be 
known  to  us  except  in  proportion  as  it  is  apprehended  by 
our  perceptions,  and  definable  by  our  faculties  for  know- 
ledge ;  consequently,  we  know  nothing  per  se,  but  only 
by  means  of  its  phenomena.  In  this  consists  his  Critical 
Idealism,  (being  founded  on  a  critical  examination  of  the 
faculties  of  knowledge),  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  termed, 
his  transcendental  Idealism.  In  consequence  of  these  dis- 
tinctions, it  follows  that  our  knowledge  of  real  objects 
must  be  acquired  by  experience ;  and  that  d  priori  know- 
ledge contemplates  only  their  Jvrmal  conditions,  or  their 
possibility.  It  is  only  under  such  limitations  that  syn- 
thetical d  priori  knowledge  is  possible,  and  within  these 
boundaries  Metaphysics  must  be  confined.  Connected 
with  the  above  is  the  acute  distinction  established  by 
him  between  Thought  and  Knowledge  ^,  (the  neglect  of 
which  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  error), — between  the 
objects  apprehended  and  our  apprehensions  of  them; 
as  well  as  the  line  drawn  between  Reason  and  Un- 
derstanding, with  reference  to  Logic  and  the  Trans- 

^  Hence  we  are  enabled  complstely  to  separate  Logic  from  Metaphysics. 
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cendental  theory.     Speculative  reason,  considered  as  the 
art   of  ratiocination,  labours  to  attain  a  perception  of 
absolute  unity,  and  to  produce  a  connected  system,  by 
means  of  IdeaSy  which  impart  a  formal  character  to  the 
operations  of  the  mind.    Knowledge,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  attainable  by  the  means  of  Ideas,  since  they  have 
no  proportionate  object  within  the  province  of  Expe- 
rience ;  although  Reason  is  perpetually  labouring  after  a 
complete  knowledge  of  Ood,  the  world,  the  inmiortality 
and  free-agency  of  the  soul ;   and  although  the  whole 
artillery  of  Metaphysics  has  been   constantly  directed 
towards  these  points.      True  philosophical  reason  will 
not  presume  to  make  any  constructive  use  of  such  Ideas, 
lest  it  should  be  betrayed  into  the  labyrinth  of  apparent 
knowledge,  and  a  maze  of  contradictions.     This  he  pro- 
ceeds to  evince  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  proofs 
adduced  of  the  substantiality  and  immortality  of  the  soul, 
—the  termination  and  commencement  of  the  world — (with 
the  contrary  suppositions), — the  divisibility  or  indivisi- 
bility of  substances — the    necessity  or   contingency  of 
causation  and  being,  in  the  present  world, — and  the  ex- 
istence of  Ood.   Reason  cannot  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  the  objects  of  these  ideas,  which  are  imperceptible 
to  the  senses :  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  prove  the 
contrary.     All  that  is  permitted  to  speculative  reason  is 
a  moderating  power  in  the  employment  of  our  ideas,  for 
the  ultimate  extension  of  knowledge. 

875.  Reason,  however,  is  not  merely  speculative,  but 
also  practical,  having  the  effect  of  limiting  our  absolute 
Free-will  by  the  ideas  of  Duty  and  Right.  An  ex- 
amination of  our  ideas  of  Duty  and  of  well-regulated 
Will  (in  which,  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  con- 
sists the  essence  of  moral  worth),  leads  him  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  certain  d  priori  principles  of  a  practical 
nature  ;  which  define  not  wf$at  t«,  but,  w/iat  ought  to  be. 
Practical  reason  is  autonomic — simply  defining  the  formal 
character  of  the  Will,  and  presupposing  free-agency  as  a 
necessary  condition.     The  Laws  of  Ethics  are  superior 
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to  the  empirical  and  determinable  £ree*wUl  which  we 
enjoy  in  matters  of  practice^  and  assume  an  imperative 
character,  occupying  the  chief  place  in  Practical  Phi- 
losophy. This  categorical  principle  becomes  an  abso* 
lute  law  of  universal  obligation,  giving  to  our  conduct  an 
ultimate  end  and  spring  of  action;  which  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  passion  or  affection,  but  as  a  moral  sense  of 
respect  for  Law.  Virtue,  therefore,  consists  in  obe- 
dience to  the  dictation  of  Duty,  or  the  moral  constraint 
imposed  by  the  legislative  power  of  Reason ;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  the  submission  of  our  impulses  and  inclinations 
to  Reason.  Morality  is  not  Happiness,  though  it  implies 
8  rational  title  to  it^  and  makes  us  worthy  of  being  Happy. 
It  is  uraversal  and  necessary  consistently  with  free-will. 
The  ideas  of  Free-will,  Immortality,  and  a  Divinity, 
derive  their  certainty  from  the  practical  laws  of  Ethics. 
This  certainty,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  speculative 
science,  but  of  a  practical  rational  beUef.  By  such  a 
definition  of  the  Summum  Bonum  and  ultimate  end  of 
rational  existence  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  with  clear- 
ness the  harmony  which  exists  between  the  intellectual 
and  sensual  nature  of  man ;  between  speculative  and  prac- 
tical Reason. 

Civil  or  juridical  law  is  distinguished  from  moral,  inas- 
much as  the  former  legislates  only  with  respect  to  ex- 
ternal actions,  and  provides  for  the  freedom  of  all  by 
Umiting  and  defining  that  of  individuals.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Right  which  results  is  of  a  Coercive  character, 
and  demands  the  protection  of  the  State ;  which  itself 
reposes  on  a  contract  as  its  foundation;  being  designed 
for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  rights  of  all. 

376.  Speculative  knowledge  (founded  on  the  idea  of 
Nature),  and  Practical  (founded  on  that  of  Free-agency), 
form  two  distinct  hemispheres,  as  it  were,  of  the  same 
whole,  and  differ  altogether  in  their  principles.  The 
faculty  o{  Judgment  interposes  between  these  two  powers 
and  their  objects — Nature  and  Free-will,  (which  are  united 
by  an  inexplicable  link  in  the  mind  of  man) ;  and  specu- 
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lates  on  their  mutual  accordance;  It  does  not  add  any 
thing  to  objective  knowledge,  but  enables  us  to  reflect 
on  Nature  as  a  Whole,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  principle, 
that  of  Proportionateness  of  the  Means  to  the  End  ; 
which  is  not  objective  but  purely  subjective.  The  Judg- 
ment therefore  makes  the  particular  subordinate  to  the 
universal ;  and  operates  partly  by  means  of  classification, 
partly  by  reflection.  In  the  latter  case,  according  to  a 
principle  of  our  nature  which  prompts  us  to  employ  with 
freedom  the  energies  of  the  mind,  we  apply  to  external 
nature  ideas  derived  from  the  understanding  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  freedom,  being  conscious  of  a  species  of 
intellectual  satisfaction.  In  this  manner  we  examine  Na- 
ture with  a  view  to  the  principles  of  formal  Proportionate- 
ness; we  discuss  the  principle  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime,  and  apply  the  same 
sort  of  teleological*  scrutiny  not  only  to  the  forms  but  also 
to  the  material  and  internal  proportions  of  Nature.  The 
principle  by  which  we  are  guided  in  such  observations 
is  this :  that  there  exists  an  internal  proportion  between 
the  means  and  the  end  in  organic  nature,  and  although 
this  principle  does  not  immediately  produce  any  direct 
result,  it  leads  us  to  anticipate  the  conclusion  of  a  final 
end  impressed  on  all  Nature  by  a  Spiritual  Being,  im- 
perceptible to  our  senses ;  which  conjectural  conviction  is 
converted  into  certainty  by  Practical  Knowledge.  {Phy^ 
sicO'Ethico-  Theology ,  or  Teleology), 

S77.  Works  of  Kant.  His  grand  enterprise  was  his 
Critical  examination  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  on  the 
principles  of  a  Transcendental  Philosophy,  i.  e.  of  a 
theory  which  deduces,  from  an  examination  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind;  certain  established  principles  as 
the  conditions  of  its  operations ;  giving  to  all  these  spe- 
culations a  systematic  form.  Of  this  great  design  Kant 
has  completed  some  parts,  with  his  characteristic  ori- 
ginality, acuteness,  and  depth  of  thought :  for  instance, 

*  Teleology  denotes  the  consideration  of  final  causes. 
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the  Metaphysical  system  of  Nature,  in  which  he  has 
shown  himself  the  precursor  of  the  Dynamic  Philosophy, 
inasmuch  as  he  maintains  that  Matter  fills  Space  in  virtue 
of  impulsive  forces  (those  of  Expansion  and  Attraction). 
To  this  he  added  his  Moral  Metaphysics,  or  Theory  of 
Right  and  Virtue;  as  well  as  separate  dissertations  on 
Religious  Anthropology,  Education,  and  other  important 
subjects,  which  contain  many  admirable  and  profound 
observations. 

Kant*8  earlier  works  are : 

Gedanken  von  der  wahren  Schatzung  der  lebendigen  Krafte, 
Kimigsb,  1746,  8vo.  Principiorum  Metaphysicor.  nova  diluci- 
datio,  ibid.  1755,  4to.  Betrachtungen  iiber  den  Optimismus, 
Konigsb,  1759,  4to.  Monadologia  Physica  Spec.  I,  ibid,  1756, 
4to.  Versuch  den  BegrifiT  der  negativen  Grrossen  in  die  Welt- 
weish.  einzufuliren,  Konigsb,  1763,  8vo.  £inzig  moglicher  Be- 
weisgnind  zu  einer  Demonstration  des  Daseyns  Gottes,  ebend. 
1763;  zuletzt  1794,  8vo.  Die  falsche  Spjitzfindigkeit  der  vier 
Syllog.  Figuren,  ebend.  1763  ;  Frank/,  und  Leipz.  1797.  Beo* 
bachtmigen  iiber  das  Gefuhl  des  Sdionen  und  Erbabenen,  JTo- 
nigsb.  1764,  Svo. ;  Riga,  1771*  Traume  eines  Geistersebers, 
Riga,  1766,  Svo. ;  1769.  Allgem.  Naturgescb.  und  Tbeorie  des 
Himmels,  etc.  lY  Aufl.  Zeitz,  1808,  Svo.  De  Mundi  Sensibilis 
atque  InteUigibilis  Forma  et  Principiis,  Regiomont.  1770,  4to.; 
(a  work  in  which  be  gives  the  first  hint  of  tbe  plan  of  his  great 
Critical  undertaking).  The  above,  with  several  other  treatises, 
are  collected  in  Kant's  Kleinen  Scbriften,  Konigsb.  u,  Leipz. 
1797,  III  Bde.  Svo.  Verm.  Schriften,  achte  und  voUst.  Ausg. 
(herausg.  von  Tieptrunk),  HaUe,  1799—1807,  IV  Bde.  Svo, 
Sammlung  einiger  bisber  unbekannt  gebliebenen  Schriften  von 
Im.  Kant  (herausg.  von  Rink),  Konigsb.  1800,  Svo. 

His  principal  works  are : 

Kritik  der  Reinen  Vemunft,  Riga,  1781,  YI  Aufl. ;  Leipz* 
1818,  Svo.  Kritik  der  Praktiscben  Vemunft,  Riga,  1788 ;  V 
Aufl.  Leipz.  1818,  Svo.  Kritik  der  Urtbeilskraft,  Berl.  1790  ; 
III  Aufl.  1799,  Svo.  Prolegomena  zu  einer  jeden  kiinftigen 
Matapbysik,  etc.,  Riga,  1783,  Svo.  Grundlegung  zur  Meta- 
pbysik  der  Sitten,  Riga,  1785,  Svo. ;  IV  Aufl.  1797.  Meta- 
pbysiscbe  An&ngsgriinde  der  Naturwissenscbaft,  Riga,  1786, 
Svo. ;  III  Aufl.  1800.  Ueber  eine  Entdeckung,  nacb  der  alle 
neue  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft  durcb  eine  altere  entebebrlich 
gemacbt  werden  soil,  Konigsb.  1792,  Svo.  Die  Religion  inner- 
halb  der  Granzen  der  blossen  Vemunft,  Konigsb.  1793,  Svo. ; 
II  verm.  Aufl.  1794.  Zum  ewigen  Frieden,  ein  Philosophiscber 
Entwurf,  Konigsb.  1795,  1796,  Svo.     Metapbysische  Anfangs- 
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griinde  der  Rechtslebre,  Konigsb.  1799,  8vo.  II  Aufl.  1803,  8to. 
Metaphysische  AnfiEuigsgrunde  der  Tugendlehre,  Konigsb.  I797y 
8vo. ;  II  Aufl.  1803.  (Both  are  contained  under  the  title  of,  Meta- 
physik  der  Sitten.)  Anthropologie  in  pragmatischer  Hinsicht, 
Konigsb.  1798;  III  Aufl.  1821,  8vo.  Der  Streit  der  Facultaten, 
Konigsb.  1798,  8vo. 

Works  of  others  illustrative  of  the  above  : 

-f  The  Logic  of  Kant,  a  Manual  for  the  Academical  Classes, 
by  G.  B.  Jahsche,  Konigsb.  1800,  8vo.  (published  from  the 
papers  of  the  students),  j  Education,  published  by  Rink,  ibrd. 
1803,  8vo.  '\  Lectures  on  Religious  Philosophy,  Leips.  1817, 
8vo.  (published  from  the  papers  of  the  students),  "f*  Lectures 
on  Metaphysics,  (published  by  the  Editor  of  the  Religious  Phi- 
losophy, etc.,  PoLiTz),  Erfurdty  1821,  8vo. 

378.  With  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  Cri- 
tical system  of  Kant,  we  may  observe  that  it  confined  it- 
self to  a  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  Conscious- 
ness, and  attempted  to  ascertain,  by  analysis,  not  of  our 
ideas,  but  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  certain  invariable 
and  necessary  principles  of  knowledge;    proceeding  to 
define  their  usage,  and  to  form  an  estimate  of  them  col- 
lectively, with  reference  to  their  formal  character :  in 
which  investigation  the  distinctions  and   definitions  of 
those  faculties  adopted  by  the   school  of  Wolf,  were 
presumed  to  be  valid.     It  exalted  the  human  mind,  by 
making  it   the  centre  of  its  system;   but  at  the   same 
time  confined   and  restricted  it  by  means  of  the  con- 
sequences  deduced.     It  discouraged  also  the  spirit  of 
Dogmatical  Speculation,  and  the  ambition  of  demonstrat- 
ing all  things  by  means  of  mere  intellectual  ideas,  making 
the   faculties   for  acquiring  knowledge  the  measure  of 
things  capable  of  being  known,  and  assigning  the  pre- 
eminence  to  Practical  Reason  rather  than  to  Speculative,  in 
virtue  of  its  end,  viz.  Wisdom ;  which  is  the  highest  that 
reason  can  aspire  to ;  because  to  act  virtuously  is  an  uni- 
versal and  unlimited,  but  to  acquire  knowledge  only  a 
conditional  duty.     It  proscribed  Mysticism,  and  circum- 
scribed the  provinces  of  Science  and  Belief.     It  taught 
men  to  discriminate  and  appreciate  the  grounds,  the  ten- 
dency, the  defects,  and  partial  views,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
cellencies of  other  systems ;   at   the  same  time  that  it 
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embodied  a  lively  principle  for  awakening  and  strength- 
ening the  interest  attaching  to  genuine  philosophical  re- 
search. It  afforded  to  philosophy  a  firm  and  steady 
centre  of  action  in  the  unchangeable  nature  of  the  human 
mind.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  theory 
of  Kant  constructed  little;  and  leather  tended  to  destroy 
the  structures  of  an  empty  Dogmatism,  and  prepare, 
by  means  of  self-knowledge,  the  way  for  a  better  state 
of  philosophical  science;  seeking  in  Reason  itself  the 
principles  on  which  to  distinguish  the  several  parts  of 
philosophy. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  urged  against  this  sys- 
tem: 

That  it  does  not  recognise  the  existence  of  Rational 
Ideas:  because  its  author,  without  even  examining  into 
the  claims  of  both,  attributes  to  experience  a  preponde- 
rance over  the  opposite  principle — ^making  demonstration 
the  sole  evidence  of  knowledge,  that  it  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  speculative  and  practical  reason,  and  that 
it  dislocates,  (as  it  were),  by  its  subdivisions,  the  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind.  To  this  must  be  added  (it  is 
objected)  a  certain  FarmaUsmy  which  betrays  itself  even 
in  his  practical  system,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the 
student  is  led  to  regard  things  principally  in  a  subjective 
point  of  view ;  that  is,  with  a  reference  to  the  laws  and 
forms  of  human  action :  from  which  to  absolute  Idealism 
is  an  easy  step. 

The  following  works  contain  criticism  on  Kant*s  theory : 

D.  Jenisch  iiber  den  Grund  und  Werth  der  Entdeckungen  des 
Hm.  Prof.  Kant,  Berl,  1790,  8vo.  Joh.  Neeb,  iiber  Kant*s 
Verdienste  um  das  Interesse  der  Philosophirenden  Vemunit,  II 
Aufl.  Frankf.  a.  M,  1795,  8vo.  Glo.  Bj.  Gerlach  Philosophie, 
Gesetzgebung  \md  Aesthetik  in  ihrem  jetzigen  Yerhaltniss  zur 
sittlichen  und  asthetischen  Bildung  der  Deutschen,  eine  Pries- 
schrift.  Posen,  1804,  8vo.  Flugge's  Versuch  einer  Historisch 
kritischen  Darstellung  des  Einflusses  der  Kantischen  Philosophie 
auf  Religion  u.  Theologie.  2  Thle.  Hannav.  1796,  1798,  8yo. 
Tr.  Ben.  Aoaf.  Leo  Krito  oder  iiber  den  wohlthatigen  Einfluss 
der  kritischen  Philosophie,  Leipz.  1806,  8yo.  Staudlin's  Abh. 
iiber  den  Werth  der  Krit.  Phil,  in  s.  Beitr.  zur  Phil.  u.  Gesch. 
der  Rel.  Ill,  IV,  V  Th.  GoU.   1797-98-99.     See  also,  Bou- 
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TERWECK  Imm.  Kant ;  ein  Denkmal.  Arthur  Schopenhauer's 
Appendix  to  his  work,  mentioned  §  407,  containing  a  Critiqae 
of  Kant's  theory.  Y.  Busse  Metaphysische  Anfietngsgninde 
der  Naturwissenschaft  von  Im.  Kant  in  iluren  Grrunden  widerlegt, 
Dresd.  1828. 


Earliest  Adversaries  of  Kant's  System, 

See  (K.  Glob.  Hausius)  Materialien  zur  Gesch.  der  Krit  Phi- 
losophic, nehst  einer  Histor.  Einleitung  ztir  Gesch.  der  Kant. 
Philos.    Ill  Sammlungen,  Leipz,  1793,  2  Bde.  8yo. 

C.  L.  Reinhold  iiber  die  bisherigen  Schicksale  der  Kant  Phi- 
losophic, Jetuif  1789,  8vo. 

379.  The  first  of  Kant's  great  works  producedi  at  its 
appearance,  little  sensation.  When  at  last  it  began  to 
attract  attention^  it  excited  a  great  sensation,  and  many 
questions  with  regard  to  its  end  and  character.  The 
very  language  in  which  it  was  couched,  containing  a  set 
of  phrases  and  terms  entirely  new^  was  an  obstacle  to  its 
progress,  and,  no  less  than  its  contentSi  revolted  the  minds 
of  most  of  the  learned  countrymen  of  its  author.  A  great 
variety  of  mistakes  were  necessarily  committed  with  respect 
to  it.  Some  pronounced  it  superficial,  and  gave  it  credit 
for-  nothing  more  than  an  appearance  of  originality. 
Others,  admitting  it  to  be  original,  declared  it  to  be  dan- 
gerous and  pernicious ;  inasmuch  as  it  set  forth  a  system 
of  Idealism,  which  would  annihilate  the  objective  reaUty 
of  Knowledge,  destroy  all  rational  belief  in  God  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  consequently  was  adverse  to 
revealed  religion.  Several  eminent  men  became  in  va- 
rious ways  adversaries  to  the  new  systeoiy  of  whom  we 
may  particularise:  MendeUsoJm^ \  Hamann^  and  Jacobi 


^  M.  Mendelssohn's  Morgenttunden.  2  Bd.  BerL  1785,  Bvo.;  (see  $  368). 
PrufuDg  der  Mendelssohnschen  Morgenstuaden,  oder  aller  speculatiyen  Be- 
weise  fdr  das  Daseyn  Gottes,  in  Vorlesungen  von  L,  H.  Jakob.  Nebst  einer 
Abhandl.  von  Kant,  Leipz,  1786,  8vo. 

c  Ham  ANN  :  In  his  Letters  to  Jacobi — Jacobi's  Works,  I  u.  IV  B. 
Jacobi,  iiber  das  Untemehmen  des  Kriticismus,  die  Vernnnft  zu  Ventande 
za  bringen,  etc.,  in  Reinhold's  Beitriigen  zur  leichten  Uebersicht,  etc.,  Ill,  I. 
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(§398);  Eberhard^;  F^d?r*  (§368);  Ad.  Weishaupi^;  J. 
F.Flait';  G.A.  Tittel^;  S.Reimarus  (§367);  D.  Ttede- 
iwa«» *  (§  369) ;  Pto/fk?r  (§  368) ;  Garve^\  Meiners^;  G. 
E.  Schubse  (§  401);  J.  C.  Schwab"^;  Herder'' ;  H.  G. 
von  Gerstenberg^ ;  F.  Baader^^  and  others**. 

f^^*  J.  A.  Ebxrhabo  :  In  the  Philosophical  Jouinali  published  by  him :  (see 
368,  note  *)• 

«  J.  G.  H.  Fkdxr,  iiber  Raum  und  Zeit  znr  Pninfiing  der  Kant  Philoso- 
phies Gottvng,  1787,  8to.  Philos.  Biblioth.  von  Feder  u.  Meinen.  1  Bd. 
Gott,  1788,  8vo. 

'  Ad.  Wxishaupt,  iiber  die  Griinde  und  Gewissheit  der  menschlichen  £r- 
kenntniss.  Zur  Priifang  der  Kant  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  Numb,  1788, 
8vo.  Ueber  Materialismos  u.  Idealismus,  ein  Philosophisches  Fragment, 
^m6.  1787;  U  Aufl.  1788,  8vo.  Ueber  die  Kantisdien  Anschaoungen 
und  Erscheinungen,  tibend,  1788,  8to.  Zweifel  iiber  die  Kantischen  Begriife 
von  Raam  und  Zeit,  tbmid.  1788, 8vo.  He  also  wrote :  Ueber  Wahrheit  und 
sittliche  Vollkommenheit,  Regmsb,  3  Bde.  1793-97,  8vo.  Schaumann  and 
Born  replied  to  him  and  to  Feder. 

r  J.  F.  Flatt's  Fragmentarische  Beitrage  zur  Bestimmnng  u.  Deduction 
des  Begrifis  und  Grundsatzes  der  Causalitiit  und  zur  Grundlegung  der  Natiirt 
Theologie,  Leipzig ,  1788,  8vo.  See  §  380,  note.  Also:  Briefe  iiber  den 
Moral.  Erkenntnissgrund  der  Religion  in  Beziehung  auf  die  Kantische  Philo- 
sophic, Tubing,  1789,  8vo. 

^  Glo.  a.  Tittbl,  Kantische  Denkformen  od.  Kategorieen,  Frkf,  a,  M., 
1788,  8vo.    Ueber  Hm.  Kant's  Moralreform,  Frankf,  und  Leips,  1786,  8vo. 
1  Dietr.  Tiedbmann,  Theiitet,  oder  iiber  das  Menschliche  Wissen,  ein  Bei- 
trag  zur  Vemunftkritik,  Frankf,  a,  M,  1794,  8vo. 

In  answer  to  this,  J.  Ch.  F.  Dietz  Antitheatet,  Jtott  u.  Leipi,  1798,  8vo. 
D.  TiEDEM Ann's  Idealistische  Briefe,  Marh,  1798,  8vo.  Beantwortung  der- 
selben  von  Diez,  Goiha,  1801,  8vo.  \  und  eine  Abh.  Tiedemann's  in  den  Hes- 
sischen  Beitriigen,  III  St. 

k  Garve,  in  der  Uebersetzung  der  Ethik  des  Aristoteles,  1  Bd.  nebst  einer 
Abh.  iiber  die  verschiedenen  Principe  der  Sittenlehre  von  Aristoteles  bis  auf 
Kant,  Brtil,  1798,  8vo.  On  the  other  side :  J.  Chr.  Fr.  Dietz  iiber  Phi- 
losophic, Philosophische  Streitigkeiten,  Kriticismus  und  Wissenschaftslehre, 
nebst  einer  Priifung  der  Garve'schen  Beurtheilung  des  Kritischen  Systems, 
Gathaj  1800,  8vo. 

1  See  Mbxmbrs  AUgemeine  Geschichte  der  Ethik,  Getting,  1800, 2  Thle. 
8vo. 

>■  J.  C.  Schwab,  Vergleichung  des  Kantischen  Moralprinzips  mit  dem  Leib- 
nitz-Wolfischen,  Berl,  1800,  8vo.  Ueber  die  Wahrheit  der  Kantischen  Phi- 
losophic und  die  Wahrheitsliehe  der  A.  L.  Z.  in  Jena  in  Ansehung  der  Phi- 
losophic, Berlin,  1803,  8vo.  He  composed  also  :  Von  den  Dunkeln  Vorstel- 
lungen,  etc.,  StuUg,  1813,  8vo. 

■  Job.  Gottfr.  Herder's  Veretand  u.  Erfahrung,  eine  Metakritik  zur 
Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  I^ipt,  1799,  2  Bde.  8vo.  Kalligone,  Leipt, 
1800,  3  Thle.  8vo. 
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The  system  was  also  attacked  by  many  violent  and 
passionate  declaimers,  such  as  Stattler^;  and  in  several  of 
the  universities  the  authorities  forbade  that  it  should  be 
taught. 


Commentators  and  Partisans  of  KanCs  Critical 

System, 

380.  In  spite  of  these  inherent  difficulties  and  external 
assaults^  the  Critical  philosophy  continued  to  gain  ground 
in  Germany;  and  began  to  exercise  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  character  of  the  other  sciences.  Several 
men  of  talent  declared  in  its  favour;  supporting  it  by 
writings  intended  either  to  defend  or  illustrate  it^  and 
rendering  service  not  only  to  Kant,  but  to  the  cause  of 
philosophy  at  large. 

Among  these  we  may  enumerate  J.  Schulz';  C,  C.  E. 
Schmid^;  C.  Leon.  Reinkold^,  (see  below,  §  382);  Solo-^ 


In  answer  to  this :  Kiesewetter's  Priifung  der  Herderschen  Metakritik, 
Berl.  1799,  2  Bd.  8vo. 

o  (H.  W.  VON  Gerstenberg),  Die  Theorie  der  Kategorieen  entwickelt 
und  erlantert,  Altona,  1795,  8vo.  Sendschreiben  an  Carl  von  Vxllers  das 
gemeinschaftl.  Prinzipder  Theor.  und  prakt.  Philos.  betreffend,  Altmia,  1621, 
8vo.  vgl.  mit  einem  kleinen  Aufsatz  iiber  Ursachk  in  dem  Intellbl.  der  A.  L. 
Z.  St.  54,  1823. 

P  Fr.  Baadsr,  Absolute  Blindheit  der  von  Kant  deducirten  prakt.  Vemunit 
an  Fr.  H.  Jakobi,  1797.  Beitrage  zur  £lementarphilo8ophie,  ein  Gegenstuck 
zu  Kant's  met.  Anfangsgr.  der  Naturw.  Hamb.  1797,  8vo. 

4  See  various  treatises  by  Brastberosr,  Maass,  Bormutrager,  Pb- 
zoLDx,  Breyer,  etc. 

'  Antikant,  Munich,  1788,  2  vols.  8vo. :  and  a  work  on  the  same  subject 
by  Rbuss,  Wunburg.  1789,  8vo.,  with  this  title :  Soli  Man  auf  Katholischen 
Universitaten  Kant's  Philosophi  studiren  ? 

"  Job.  Schulz,  Erliiuterungen  iiber  des  Hm.  Prof.  Kant  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vemunft,  Konigsb.  1785,  8vo.  u.  1791.  Desselben  Prufung  der  Kantischen 
Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft.    ibid.  1789—92 ;  2  Bde.  8vo. 

'  Carl  Cbr.  £brh.  Schmid,  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemnuit  im  Grundrisse. 
Jena,  1786,  8vo. ;  III  Aufl.  Jen,  1794.  Worterbuch  zum  leichtem  Gebrauch 
der  Kantischen  Schriften,  Jena,  1788,  8yo. ;  IV  Aufl.  1798,  8vo. 

**  Reinhold's  Briefe  iiber  die  Kantische  Philosophie  (see  the  German 
Mercury  1785—87),  Leipt.  1790  j  2  Bde.  8vo. 
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manMaimon'';  C.  H.  Heydenreich^ \  J»  Sigism.  Beck*; 
Sam.  Alb.  MeUin^;  Laz.  Bendavid^;  J.  C.  F.  Dietz^; 
Fr.  W.  D.  and  Ch.  G.  SneU^^  J.  C.  G.  Schaumann^; 
and  many  others'^.  These  formed  a  numerous  school  of 
Kantists,  which  necessarily  comprehended  also  a  large 
number  of  disciples  of  inferior  parts,  and  blindly  devoted 
to  the  system  of  their  master. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rapid  progress  which  the 
system  soon  began  to  make  contributed  greatly  to  awaken 
a  new  and  vigorous  spirit  of  research.     Men  of  superior 

^  Sal  Maimon's  Versuch  Uber  die  Transcendentalphtlosophie,  BerL  1790, 
Bvo. 

'  Heydxnrxxch's  Originalideen  liber  die  interessantesten  Gegenstiiude  der 
Philosophie,  Leipg,  1798 — 96.  5  B.  8to.  See  several  other  works  by  the 
same  author,  e.  g.  as  latrodaction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy,  published  at 
J^ipi.  1793,  (in  Gem.) 

*  See  $.  382. 

*  G.  S.  A.  Mellin's  Marginalien  und  Register  zu  Kant's  Kritik des  Erkennt- 
nissf  ermogens,  Jena,  1794 — 95,  2  Th.  Svo.  Kunstsprache  der  krit.  Philos. 
alphabet,  georduet,  Jena,  1798, Bvo.  ilnhangf,  1800,  Bvo.  (also:  Marginalien 
u.  Register  zu  Kant's  niet.  Anfangsgr.  der  Rechtslehre.)  Encyklopadisches 
Worterbuch  der  krit.  Philosophie,  Zulliehau  n.  Leipz,  1797^1803,  6  B. 
8vo.  etc. 

^  Laz.  Bendavtd's  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Kritik  der  reinen  Vern.  Wiettj 
1795;  II  Aufl.  1802.  Ueber  die  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft,  efrenc/.  1796. 
Vorles.  iiber  die  Kritik  der  prakt.  Vemunft,  nebst  einer  Rede  iiber  den  Zweck 
der  krit.  Philos.  d>end.  1796,  Bvo.  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  metaphys.  Anfangs- 
griinde  der  Naturwiss.  d>end,  1798.  Preisschr.  iiber  den  Urspning  uns. 
Erkenntniss,  Berl,  1802,  Bvo.    Versuch  einer  Rechtslehre,  Berl.  1802. 

^  See  the  preceding  §,  He  also  wrote ;  Der  Philosoph.  u.  die  Philos.  aus 
dem  wahren  Gesichtspuncte  und  mit  Hinsicht  auf  die  heut.  Streitigkeiten, 
Ltipx,  1802,  Bvo.  und:  Ueber  Wissen,  Glauben,  Mystik  u.  Skepticismus, 
Lubeek,  1809,  Bvo. 

'  F.  W.  D.  Snbll,  Darstellnng  u.  Erliiutening  der  Kant.  Kritik  der  Ur- 
theilskr.  Maunh.  1791—92,  2  Th.  8.  Menon,  oder  Versuch  in  Gesprachen 
die  vomehmsten  Punde  aus  der  Kritik  der  prakt.  Vern.  zu  erlaUtern,  ibid» 
1789,  Bvo. ;  II  Aufl.  1796,  Bvo.  Several  manuals,  e.  g.  Lehrb.  f.  d.  ersten 
Unterr.in  d.  Philos.  2  Th.  VII  verb.  Aufl.  1821 ;  mit  Ch.  W.  Svell,  Handb. 
der  Philos.  fm  Liebhaber,  Gieuen,  1802,  Bvo.  mit  C.  Ch.  £.  Schmid  das 
philos.  Journal.  Gieuen,  1793—95,  6  B.  Bvo. 

^  dcHAUMAWN,  iib.  d.  transeendentale  Aesthetik,  ein  krit.  Versuch  nebst  e. 
Schreiben  an  Feder  iib.  d.  transcend.  Idealismus,  Liipt,  1789,  Bvo.  (a  work 
principally  directed  against  the  attacks  of  Feder). 

'  Such  as  Born,  Abicht,  Phxsbldeck,  Neeb,  Jakob,  Tieftrunk,  Kiese- 

WETTER,    BOVTEnWF.Cfc,  KrIG,  FrIES,  CtC. 
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We  may  consider  as  unavoidable  consequences  of  the 
popularity  it  acquired^  the  number  of  abuses  to  which  it 
gave  birth,  such  as  an  unmeaning  use  of  formularies,  a 
bHnd  devotion  to  one  single  system,  and  a  contempt  for 
all  experimental  knowledge. 


B.    PhilosopfUcal  Systems  subsequent  to  that  of 

Kant. 

381.  The  triumph  of  Critical  philosophy  was  of  short 
duration.  It  opposed  too  many  factions,  and  counteracted 
too  many  views  and  pretensions  to  obtain  an  easy  victory. 
The  various  misapprehensions  to  which  it  gave  birth  raised 
suspicions  of  the  correctness  of  the  principles  it  contained, 
as  well  as  of  the  propriety  of  the  method  by  which  they 
were  developed.  Some  asserted  that  the  theory  was  suf- 
ficiently refuted  by  Common  Sense,  because  it  amounted 
to  nothing  more  than  a  system  of  mere  Idealism,  and  de- 
stroyed the  very  reality  of  all  external  nature.  Others 
went  only  half  as  far  in  their  objections,  alleging  that 
Kant  had  thrust  out  real  existence  by  one  door,  to  let  it 
in  by  another.  His  system  was  judged  to  be  incomplete 
in  this  respect  also,  that  by  subdividing  the  different 
mental  principles  of  Knowledge',  it  placed  them  side 
by  side,  as  co-ordinate  with  one  another,  instead  of 
making  them  subordinate  to  one  supreme  principle  (§  378). 
Many  of  its  opponents  objected  to  it  that  instead  of 
weakening  the  cause  of  Scepticism  it  contributed  to  for- 
tify it :  while  some  of  its  partisans  brought  discredit  on 
their  cause  by  misapplying  its  formularies,  or  by  their 
extravagant  expectations  of  its  success  ^  Besides,  the 
views  developed,  particularly  the  distinction  established 
between  Knowledge  and  Science,  were  too  new  to  be  at 


*  Such  as  the  principles  of  Tbought  and  Knowledge ;  a  principle  of  Specu- 
lative Science,  and  a  principle  of  Practical  Reason. 

*  For  instance ;  t  A  Preliminary  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  a  General 
System  of Posts  !  ! !  Gdtting.  1801. 
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trunk,  Hoffbauer,  Heydenreichy  StdudUn,  Krug,  Fries, 
Kunhardt,  etc.  The  philosophical  principles  of  Law 
and  Right  *^y  by  Huf eland,  Heydenreich,  Buhle,  Jakob y 

suchongen  iiber  die  wichtigsten  Gegenstande  der  Moralphilosophie,  insbes.  die 
Sittenlehre  und  Moraltheologie,  1  Th.  J^wim.  1799»  8vo.  AnfaDgsgriinde  der 
Moralphilosophie  und  insbes.  d.  Sittenlehre,  nebst  einer  allgemeinen  Gesch. 
derselben,  hailtt  1798,  8vo.  Heydenrsich's  Propadeutik  der  Moralphiloso- 
phie nach  Gnindsatzen  der  reinen  Vemunft,  I>tps.  1794.  3  Th.  8vo.  Ueber 
Freiheit  u.  Determinismus  a.  ihre  Vereinigung,  Erlang,  1793,  8vo. ;  nnd 
mehrere  Schriften  zar  popularen  Moral.  K.  F.  Staudlin  Gnindriss  der  Tu- 
gend  a.  Religionslehre,  Getting.  1800,  8vo.  Ge.  Henrici  Versuch  iiber  den 
ersten  Gnindsatz  d.  Sittenlehre.  1  Th.  Ltijn.  1799, 8vo.  Leovh.  Crbozer*s 
ikeptische  Betrachtungen  iib.  die  Freiheit  des  VVillens,  Gieiten,  1793,  8to. 

^  G.  HuFSLAND  Venuch  iiber  den  Gnindsatz  des  Naturrechts,  Leipt.  1785, 
8to.    Lehrsatze  des  Naturrechts,  Jena,  1790;  II  Aufl.  1795, 8vo.    Hbyoen- 
REICH  System  der  Natur,  nach  krit  Prinzipien,  Leips,  1794 — 95,  2  Th.  8vo. 
Gnindsiitze  des  Natiirl.  Staatsrechts,  nebst   eioem    Anhang    Staatsrechtl. 
Abhandlungen,  L«ips.  1795,  2  Th.  8vo.    Versuch  iiber  die  Heiligkeit  des 
Staata  u.  die  Moralitat  der  Revolutionen,  Leips.  1794,  8vo.   Buhib  Lehrbuch 
des  Naturrechts,   Gott.  1781,  8vo.    Ideen  zur  Rechtsw.,  Moral  a.  Politik. 
I  Samml.  Gott.  1799,  8vo.    He  also  wrote  :  Entwurf  einer  Transcendental- 
philos.  Gott.  1798,  8vo.    Ueber  ITrsprung  n.  Leben  des  Menscbengeschlechts 
tt.  das  kiinftige  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  Braumehw.  1821,  8vo.    K.  Chr.  £. 
Scomid's  Grundriss  des  Naturrechts,  Fiir  Vorles,  Jena  u.  Lsipt.  1795,  8vo. 
Jakob's  Philosoph.  Rechtslehre,  Halle,  1795;  II  Aufl.  1802,  8vo.    Auszug, 
ebend.  1796,  8vo.    Antimachiavell.  Halle,  1794,  u.  1796,  8vo.    Maas  iiber 
Recht  u.  Verbindlichkeiten,  Hallt,  1794,  8vo.     Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
wichtigsten  Gegenstande  des  Naturrechts,  Halle,  1790,  8vo.     Grundriss  des 
Naturrechts,  Ltipt.  1808,  8to.     Hoffbauer's  Naturrecht,  ausdem  Begrifle 
des  Rechto  entwickelt,  Halle,  1793;  111  Aufl.  1804,  8vo.    Untersuchungen 
iiber  die  wichtigsten  Gegenstande  des  Naturrechts,  ebend.  1793,  8vo.   Allgera. 
Staatsrecht  u.  s.  w.  Halle,  1797,  8vo.    Dass  AUgem.  Naturrecht  u.  die  Moral 
in  ihrer  gegenseit.  Abhangigkeit,  etc.,  Halle,  1816, 8vo.  Th.  Schmalz  Recht 
der  Natur,  I  lli.,  Konigtb.  1792  ;    II  Aufl.   1795,  8vo.,   2  Th.     Naturl. 
StaaUrecbt,  1794;  II  Aufl.  1795.    Das  Naturl.  Familien-  und  Kiichenrecht, 
ebend.  1795,  8vo.  Erkliirung  der  Rechte  des  Menschen  n.  Biirgere,  etc.,  ebend. 
1798,  8vo.    Handbuch   der   Recbuphilosophie,  ebend.  1807,  8vo.     P.  J. 
Anselm  Fbuerbacu's  Kritik  des  Natiirl.  Rechts,  Altma,  1796.  8vo.     Ueber 
die  einzig  mbglichen  Beweisgriinde  gegen  das  Daseyn  u.  die  Giiltigkeit  der 
Natiirl.  Rechte,  Leipi.  v.  Gera,  1795,  8vo.   Antihobbes,  I  Th.  Erf.  1798,  8vo. 
K.  Sal.  Zacharia  Anfangsgr.  des  Philos.  Frivatrechts,  Leipt,  1804,  8vo. 
Anfangsgr.  des  Philos.  Criminalrechts,  ebend.  1805, 8vo.   Vierzig  Biicher  vom 
Staate,  2  B.  Stuitg.  u.  Tub.  1820,  8vo.    K.  H.  L.  Politz  :   Die  Staats- 
wissenschaften  im  Lichte  unserer  Zeit,  4  B.,  Leipz.  1823,  u.  f.    C.  H.  Gros 
Lehrbuch  der  Philos.  Rechtowissenschaft.  Tubing.  1802 ;  III  Aufl.  1815, 8vo. 
J.  Chr.  Gottl.  Schaumann's  wisseoscbaftl.  Naturrecht,  Halle,  1792,  8vo, 
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cultivated  his  own  talent  for  analysis,  he  convinced  him- 
self that  he  had  discovered  in  them  a  principle  of  per- 
petual harmony  among  men  of  inquisitive  minds,  and  a 
panacea  for  the  evils  of  mortality  ^.  His  hope  being  dis- 
appointed by  the  innumerable  misapprehensions  which 
prevailed  with  regard  to  it,  he  laboured  to  discover  for 
it  some  internal  evidence,  in  corroboration  of  the  argu- 
mentative proof  it  possessed  already.  He  believed  him- 
self to  have  detected  such  a  principle  by  the  observation, 
that  although  Kant  had  investigated  fully  the  faculties 
for  acquiring  knowledge,  he  had  not  examined  the  per- 
ceptive and  imaginative  faculties,  which  are  the  ultimate 
source  of  all  knowledge,  and  necessarily  modify  and  de- 
fine it.  He  also  complained  that  the  Critical  system  was 
not  sufficiently  scientific,  and,  in  particular,  wanted  a 
common  principle  influencing  all  its  parts,  and  a  theory 
founded  on  such  a  principle,  which  might  supply  the 
elements  of  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  the  Criticism  of 
Reason.  To  this  end  he  proposed  the  principle  of 
Consciousness.  In  consciousness  we  may  distinguish  be- 
tween two  relative  terms — the  Object  conceived — and 
the  Subject  which  conceives :  by  investigating  the  na- 
ture of  mental  conception  and  its  modifications  of  unity 
and  multiplicity,  Reinhold  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
laws  and  properties  of  Knowledge  and  Consciousness,  as 
well  as  the  results  of  a  critical  examination  of  the  ra- 
tional faculties.     This  theory'  had  the  appearance  of 


'  See  the  letten  of  Kant  mentioned  $  380,  note  ". 

>  It  was  styled  the  Theory  of  the  Facalties  of  mental  Conception. 

Versttch  einer  neaen  Theorie  des  menschl.  VofsteUungsTenDogenfi,  l^rag. «. 
Jtna^  1789,  8vo. ;  u.  1795.  Ueber  die  bisherigen  Schicksale  der  Kant  Phi- 
losophie,  Jmuif  1789,  8vo.  Ueber  das  Fundament  des  Philos.  Wissens.  Jena, 
1791,  8vo.  Beitrage  zor  Berichtigung  bisheriger  Missverstandnisse  der  Phi- 
losophie,  I  u.  II  B.  Jtna^  1790,  1794,  8to.  Auswahl  venniachter  Schriflen, 
2  Thle.  Jtna,  1796,  8vo.  Preisschrift  iib.  die  Frage :  welche  Foitschritte 
hat  die  Metaphysik  seit  Leibnitz  und  Wolf  gemacht  (together  with  other  prize 
compositions  of  Schwab  and  Abicht),  Berlin^  1796,  8vo.  Verhandlnngen 
iiber  ein  Einverstandniss  in  den  Grundsatzen  der  sittlichen  Angelegenheil  aus 
dem  Gesichtspuncte  des  gemeinen  und  gesunden  Verstandes,  I  B.  L«6eefc, 
1798,  8yo. 
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giving  to  Critical  PhQosopby  what  it  wanted  in  unity  and 
harmony ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  seemed  to  render  it 
more  intelligible  by  reflecting  a  light  upon  its  principles 
as  well  as  its  consequences.  It  was  assailed,  howcTer,  at 
the  same  time  by  Dogmatic  and  Sceptical  antagonists, 
{FkUt,  Heydenreich,  Becky  etc.  •),  but  particularly  by  the 
author  of  jEnesidemus  **.  In  consequence  of  these  attacks, 
Reinhold  himself  became  sceptical  as  to  the  validity  of 
his  own  system,  which  he  endeavoured  to  improve,  partly 
by  modifying  the  terms  he  had  employed,  and  partly  by 
strengthening  its  weak  points.  He  ended,  however,  by 
renouncing  it  altogether,  and  adopted  first  the  theory  of 
Fichie^y  and  afterwards  that  otBardili^.  This  genuine 
lover  of  Truth  turned,  in  his  latter  days,  his  attention  to 
the  critical  examination  of  Language,  as  the  source  of  all 
the  misunderstandings  which  have  arisen  in  Philosophy 
(conducting  his  researches  with  an  especial  regard  to 


*  See  the  foUowing  section. 

b  (GoTTLOB  Erkst.  Schulzb),  ^DesidemQs,  oder  iiber  die  Fandamente 
der  von  dex&  Hm.  Prof.  Reinhold  in  Jena  gelieferten  Elemeatarphilosophie, 
nebet  einer  Vertheidigung  dee  Skepticism qs  gegen  die  Anmaassungen  der  Ver- 
nuDftkritik,  (Hehrnt.),  1792,  8vo. 

In  reply  to  JEnesidemus :  J.  H.  Abxcht's  Hermias,  oder  Auflosung  der 
die  gUltige  Elementarphilos.  betreffenden  iEneudemischen  Zweifel,  Erlang* 
1794,  Svo.  J.  C.  C.  Visbbck's  Hauptmomente  der  Reinboldischen  Elemen- 
tarphilos. in  Beziehong  auf  die  Einwendungen  des  iEnesidemus,  Leip%,  1794, 
Svo.  Darstelhing  der  Amphibolie  der  Reflexionsbegriffe,  nebst  dem  Versuche 
einer  Widerlegung  der  Hanptmomente  der  Einwendungen  des  ^nesidemus 
gegen  die  Reinholdische  Elementarphilos,  Frkf.  am  M.  1795,  Svo.  (by  Becx.) 

In  reply  to  Reinhold's  theory :  Einztg  moglicher  Standpunct,  von  welchem 
die  kiit.  Philosopbie  beurtheilt  werden  soil.  Riga,  1796,  Svo. 

Reinhold,  Ficfate,  Schelling  von  Jac.  Fhibs,  Letpi.  1803,  Svo. 

«  Sendschreiben  an  Lavater  u.  Fichte  uber  den  Glanben  an  Gott,  Hamb, 
1799,  Svo.    Ueber  die  Pandoxieen  der  neusten  Philos.,  Hamb,  1799,  Svo. 

*  Beitriige  zur  leichten  Uebersicht  des  Znstandes  der  Philos.  beim  Anfemge 
des  19,  Jahrh.  Hmiburg,  1801—3, 3  Hefte,  8vo.  More  recently :  Anleitnng  zur 
Kenntniss  u.  Beurtheilung  der  Philos.  in  ihren  sfimmtl.  Lehrgebiiuden,  Wien, 
1806,  Svo.  (Anonym :)  Versoch  einer  Auflosung  der  etc.  Aufgabe,  die  Na- 
tur  der  Analysis  und  der  analyt.  Methods  in  der  Philos.  genau  anzugeben  und 
zu  untersuchen,  etc.,  Munch,  1805,  Svo. 

Bardili's  n.  K.  Lh.  Rbinhold's  Biieftvechsel  iiber  das  Wesen  der  Phi- 
los. und  das  Unweson  der  Speculation,  herausg.  v.  Reinhold,  Munch,  1804, 
8vo. 
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cases  of  Synonymy),  with  the  hope  of  effecting  that  har- 
mony among  philosophical  inquirers  which  was  con- 
stantly his  object.  He  endeavoured  to  elucidate  the 
equivocal  expressions  and  inconsistencies  of  the  cus- 
tomary formal  Logic,  which  he  maintained  to  be  the  es- 
sential causes  of  the  reproach  so  long  incurred  by  Moral 
Philosophy,  that  it  was  incompetent  to  make  good  its 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  Science  *.  He  endea- 
voured also,  by  a  new  theory  of  the  faculties  of  human 
knowledge  on  scientific  principles  ^  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  inquiries  he  had  started  in  his  former  attempt. 

His  son,  E.  Reinhold  (professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
at  Jena),  follows  the  steps  of  his  father  in  his  inquiries 
respecting  the  relations  and  connection  between  Logic 
and  Language  *. 

383.  J.  SigUmund  Beck  (first  professor  at  Halle,  after- 
wards at  Rostock),  an  acute  disciple  of  Kant^  endea- 
voured to  recommend  the  Critical  System  by  an  abridg- 
ment of  it,  and  by  making  the  Critical  point  of  view  the 
point  of  view  also  of  all  original  mental  conceptioif :  but  his 
ideas  were  confused  and  his  method  bad,  and  he  injured 
the  cause  which  he  sought  to  support,  by  drawing  his 
conclusions  without  any  previous  analysis  of  the  £eicu1- 


«  Anfangigrande  der  ErkenntiuM  der  Wahrheit  in  elner  Fibel»  Kiel,  1808» 
Svo.  Riige  einer  merkwurdigen  Sprachrerwiirung  unter  den  Weltweiaen, 
WnmoTf  1809,  Svo.  Grundlegung  einer  Synonymik  fiir  den  AUgem.  Spracb- 
gebrauch  in  den  Philos.  Wissenschaften,  Ki«l,  1812,  Svo.  Das  menscU. 
Erkenntnissverrabgen  aus  dem  Gesichtspuncte  des  durch  die  WorUpracbe 
verniittelten  Zusammenhangs  zwischen  der  Sinnliclikeit  und  dem  Denkvermo- 
gen,  ebend.  1816,  Svo. 

f  Die  alte  Frage :  Was  ist  die  Wahrbeit  bei  der  erneuerten  Streitigkeiten 
iiber  die  gbttl.  Offenbarung  und  die  menschl.  Vemunft  in  niihere  Erwagiing 
gezogen,  ii/t<ma,  1820,  Svo.  (See  particularly  the  concluding  bibliography 
$  164). 

(On  the  other  side :)  Was  ist  Wahrheit  1  Eine  Abhandl.  veranl.  durch  die 
Frage  des,  etc.,  Reinhold,  von  dem  Grafen  H.  W.  A.  von  Kalkreuth,  Bmlau, 
1821,  Svo. 

K  Ern.  Reinhold,  Versuch  eider  Begriindung  und  neuern  Darstellung  der 
log.  Fonnen,  Leipz,  1819, 8vo.  He  al$o  wrote :  Grundziige  eines  Systems  der 
Erkenntnisslehre  und  Denklehre,  Scklewigt  1822,  8vo. 
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ties  for  acquiring  knowledge,  on  which  they  were  founded. 
He  also  prepared  the  way  for  the  most  absolute  transcen- 
dental Idealism,  by  making  every  thing  depend  on  the 
understanding;  deriving  our  very  ideas  of  Space  and 
Time  directly  from  that  and  from  original  mental  con- 
ception, and  abolishing  the  broad  distinction  which  sub- 
sists between  Contemplation  and  Thought. 

Jak.  Sioish.  Beck  erlautemder  Auszug  aus  den  kritischen 
Schiiften  des  Prof.  Kant.  Riga,  1793-94,  I  und  II  B.  Vol. 
Ill  directed  against  Reinhold  with  this  title :  Einzig  moglicher 
Standpunct,  aus  welchem  die  kritische  Philosophie  beurtheilt 
werden  muss.  Riga,  1796,  II  Bde.  8vo.  Grrundriss  der  kri- 
tischen Philosophie,  Halle,  1796,  8vo.  Propadeutik  zu  jedera 
wissensch.  Studio,  ebend,  1796.  Commentar  iiber  Kant's  Me- 
taphysik  der  Sitten,  I  Th.  1798,  8vo.  Beck  subsequently  put 
forth  :  Grundsatze  d.  Gesetzgebung,  1806,  em  Lehrbuch  der 
Logik.  Rost.  u.  Schwerin,  1820, 8vo. ;  and  Lehrb.  des  Naturrechts, 
Jen.  1820,  8vo. 


Fichte's  Scientific  Theory. 
For  the  bibliography  see  below,  §  389. 

884.  The  philosophical  labours  of  J.  G.  Fichte  at- 
tracted far  greater  attention. 

He  was  born  May  19,  I76S,  at  Rammenau,  in  the 
Haute-Lusace,  and,  after  having  studied  at  the  School  of 
Pforta,  and  at  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Leipsic, 
passed  several  years  in  Switzerland  and  Prussia^  and  in 
1793^  became  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Jena: 
resigned  his  office  in  1799,  and  retired  to  Berlin:  in  1805 
filled  a  professorial  chair  at  Erlangen,  and  afterwards  in 
the  university  of  Berlin ;  where  he  died,  1814.  Fichte 
made  it  his  object  to  constitute  the  Critical  philosophy  a 
science^  founded  on  the  most  exact  principles  **,  with  the 
hope  of  precluding  all  future  errors  and  misapprehen- 
sions, and  of  annihilating  Scepticism  ;  the  cause  of  which 
was  defended,  among  others,  by  Schulxe  and  Sol.  Mai- 

^  t  Idea  of  the  Scientific  Theory :  Pref.  p.  5.    t  General  Principles  of  the 
Scientific  Theory,  p.  12. 
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mon.     Encouraged  by  the  success  which  his  ''  Essay  to- 
wards a  Criticism  of  Rerelation  in  Generaly"  obtained ', 
and  by  the  example  of  Reinhold's  theory  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties^  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  original  and  inde- 
pendeht  genius,  which,  with  a  firmness  approaching  ob- 
stinacy, led  him  constantly  to  maintain  and  boldly   to 
profess  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  once  arrived. 
His  object  was  to  concoct  a  system  which  might  illustrate 
by  a  single  principle,  the  material  and  formal  properties 
of  all  science ;  might  establish  the  unity  of  plan  which 
the  Critical  system  had  failed  to  maintain,  and  solve  that 
most  difficult  of  all  problems  regarding  the  connection 
between  our  conceptions  and  their  objects.     Such  was 
the  origin  of  his  Scientific  Theory*^,  which  supposes  that 
neither  Consciousness  nor  the  objects  to  which  it  refits, 
— neither  the  material  nor  formal  parts  of  knowledge, — 
are  to  be  considered  as  data;  but  are  the  results  of  an 
operation  of  Ego,  and  are  collected  by  means  of  Reflec- 
tion.    Fichte  does  not,  like  Kant,  begin  by  an  analysis 
of  our  faculties  for  acquiring  knowledge, — of  practical 
reason  and  judgment;  nor  yet,  as  Reinhold  had  done, 
by  assuming  a  primitiveyae^, — that  of  Consciousness;  but 
supposes  an  original  act  of  the  subject  {Ego),  from  which 
he  derives  the  very  construction  of  Consciousness  itself. 

The  method  he  pursues  is  as  follows.  He  begins  by 
investigating  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term  Science. 
It  is  a  system  of  Knowledge  based  on  a  higher  principle, 
which  imparts  a  determinate  value  to  Knowledge  itself. 
The  Theory  of  Science  has  for  its  object  to  demonstrate 
the  possibility  and  validity  of  Science,  the  solidity  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  consequentiy  the 
connection  and  coherence  of  all  human  knowledge.  Inas- 
much as  this  Theory  or  Doctrine  of  Science  is  the  highest 
of  all  Scientific  Systems  it  must  be  dependent  on  a  pecu- 
liar principle,  not  deducible  from  that  or  any  other 
science.    The  Theory  of  Science  is  independent  of  all 


I  Kcnigtb.  1792 :  Becond  edition  1793. 
"  WiuenichafuUkre. 
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others, — self-demonstrated,  and  is  because  it  is.  The 
Theory  of  Science  implies  also  a  System  connected  with 
it;  and,  contrariwise,  the  fact  of  a  System  implies  that  of 
a  Theory,  and  of  a  first  and  absolute  principle ;  the  circle 
of  argumentation  being  complete  and  inevitable.  Such  a 
Theory  of  Science  is  what  we  term  Moral  Philosophy, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  necessary  laws  of  human 
action.  When  the  energies  of  our  minds  have  been  de- 
termined to  any  particular  pursuit,  (such  as  Logic,  Greo- 
metry,  etc.),  they  become  the  objects  of  a  Special  Science ; 
the  determination  to  such  particular  pursuits  being  a 
contingent  direction  imparted  to  free-action,  and  conse- 
quently incomplete.  On  the  other  hand  the  Theory  of 
Science  is  complete  in  itself,  and  forms  a  perfect  whole. 
The  objects  it  contemplates  are,  agreeably  to  what  has 
been  stated,  the  original  operations  of  the  human  mind, 
which  take  place  according  to  a  certain  determinate  me- 
thod and  form.  These  become  the  objects  of  Conscious- 
ness by  means  of  the  faculty  of  Reflection,  which  analyses 
all  objects,  and  abstracts  from  them  whatever  is  not  Con- 
sciousness. In  this  way  we  attain  to  Absolute  Unity, 
which  comprehends  all  Sciences  and  their  principles ; 
in  other  words,  to  pure  Ego.  Reflection  and  Abstrac- 
tion are  subject  to  certain  laws  of  Logic,  which  are  ele- 
mentary parts  of  the  Theory  or  Doctrine  of  Science. 

385.  First  principle,  A  =  A.  X  represents  the  sys- 
tematic dependency  of  the  whole.  A  and  X  being  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  Ego  may  be  signified  by  this  formulary. 
Ego  sum  Ego,  This  is  the  self-evident  principle  of  Mo- 
ral Philosophy  and  Knowledge  in  general;  expressing 
the  necessary  form  and  substance  of  Consciousness.  In 
virtue  of  this  principle  we  form  judgments ;  to  judge 
being  an  act  and  operation  of  Ego.  Ego  then  esta- 
blishes, absolutely  and  independently,  its  own  existence ; 
being  at  once  the  agent  and  the  result  of  the  action :  in 
which  combination  consists  the  essence  of  Consciousness. 
The  first  operation  of  Ego  is  that  of  Reflection  on  itself, 
which  is  occasioned  by  an  impediment  opposed  to  its 
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hitherto  unrestramed  energies.     Ego  places  itself  in  the 
position  of  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  it  opposes  itself  as 
subject  to  the  obstacle  contemplated.    The  second  princi- 
ple (involved  in  the  former),  is  this — that  Ego  is  not  Non- 
Ego.     There  remains  yet  a  third  principle,  conditional 
as  far  as  relates  to  its  form ;  but  not  as  respects  its  value* 
To  exemplify  this,  an  action  of  Ego  is  required,  vrhich 
may  illustrate  the  opposition  of  Ego  and  Non-Ego  in 
Ego,  without  destroying  Ego.     ReaUty  and  Negation 
can  be  associated  only  by  means  of  limitations.     Limita- 
tion then  is  the  third  principle  we  were  in  search  of.    Li- 
mitation again  leads  us  on  to  Divisibility.    Every  thing  di- 
visible is  a  quantity.  Consequently  in  Ego  there  must  exist 
a  divisible  quantity,  and  therefore  Ego  contains  something 
which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  or  not  to  exist  without 
detracting  from  the  real  existence  of  Ego.    Hence  we 
arrive  at  the  distinction  of  a  separable  and  an  absolute 
Ego.     Ego  implies   the  opposition  of  a  divisible  iVo»- 
Ego  to  the  divisible  Ego.     Both  of  them  have  their  ex- 
istence in  absolute  Ego,  being  respectively  determinable 
by  a  reference  to  that.     Hence  are  derived  the  two  fol- 
lowing propositions:    1.  Ego  implies  a  limitation  of  its 
extent  by  means  o(  Non-Ego,  which  circumscribes  its  ab- 
solute and  otherwise  unlimited  influence.     2.  In  like  man- 
ner Ego  determines  and  defines  Non-Ego.    The  real  ex- 
istence of  the  one  circumscribes  that  of  the  other.     On 
this  point  turn  all  the  disputes  between  the  Nominalists 
and  Realists ;  and  it  is  by  a  reference  to  this  that  they 
must  be  adjusted.     The  grand  problem  which  specula- 
tive philosophy  would  endeavour  to  solve,  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  a  reconciliation,  and  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  connection  between  our  conceptions  and 
the  objects  to  which  they  refer.     The  first  of  the  two 
propositions  above  stated  is  necessary  to  be  admitted, 
because  without  the  opposition  we  have  described  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  Consciousness — without  an 
object  there  could  be  no  subject.    Ego  cannot  be  said  to 
exist  except  as  modified  by  Non-Ego.     But  vice  versA^ 
without  a  subject  there  can  be  no  object :  Ego  must  abo 
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be  admitted  to  exist  as  determining  Nan^Ego :  The  one 
fact  implying  a  passion, — the  other  an  action  of  Ego. 
Our  conception  of  external  objects,  as  external,  is  an  act 
of  EgOf  whereby  it  transfers  to  Non-Ego  a  real  existence 
abstracted  from  itself.  By  such  an  operation  of  the  mind 
Non-Ego  assumes  the  character  of  something  real  as 
respects  Ego^  inasmuch  as  Ego  transfers  to  it  a  portion 
of  its  own  reality.  Allowing  that  external  objects  im- 
press the  Thinking  Subject,  yet  this  is  nothing  more  than 
the  opposition  of  those  objects  as  Non-Ego  to  our  own 
Ego  (limiting  thereby  the  latter);  the  agent  continuing 
to  be  the  Thinking  Subject  and  not  the  external  Objects. 
From  what  has  been  stated,  may  be  deduced:  1st.  The 
reciprocity  existing  between  Ego  and  Non-Ego.  The 
action  and  passion  of  Ego  are  one  and  the  same  thing, 
as  relates  to  Non-Ego.  2ndly.  The  operations  of  Ego 
tend  to  show  that  the  idetd  and  retU  principles,  which 
have  been  adopted  to  explain  the  connection  between  the 
mind  and  external  objects,  are  identical.  The  explana- 
tion is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  we  contemplate  Ego 
as  active,  and  Non-Ego  as  passive;  or  mce  versd.  By 
such  an  hypothesis  the  discordant  claims  of  the  Realists 
and  NominaUsts  are  reconciled,  and  the  true  theory  of 
philosophical  science  developed. 

From  such  principles  the  Transcendental  theory  of  the 
faculty  of  mental  perception  infers  the  following  conclu- 
sions. 1.  Mental  perception  can  only  take  place  in  virtue 
of  a  reciprocal  action  existing  between  Ego  and  Non-Ego. 
2.  The  influence  of  Ego  on  Non-Ego  is  opposed  to  that 
of  Non-Ego  on  Ego.  In  such  cases  Ego  balances,  as 
it  were,  between  two  contrary  influences.  Such  hesita- 
tion is  the  efiect  of  the  imagination,  which  equally  repre- 
sents the  passive  and  active  operations  of  Ego ;  or,  in 
other  words,  conveys  them  to  the  Consciousness.  3.  Such 
a  state  of  hesitation  implies  the  act  of  contemplating,  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  contemplating  Subject 
from  the  Object  contemplated.  It  is  not  Reflection  (the 
tendency  of  which  is  inwards),  but  activity  directed  to- 
wards external  objects, — Production.    4.  From  the  fa- 
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culty  for  contemplating  results  Contemplation,  properly  so 
called^  which  is  the  effect  of  the  absolute  spcxitaneousness 
of  Reason, — ^i.  e.  of  the  Understanding.  5,  Judgm^at, 
in  the  next  place,  weighs  the  objects  presented  to  it  by 
the  understanding,  and  defines  their  mutual  relatitnus. 
6«  The  contemplation  of  the  absolute  spontaneousness  of 
Ego  affords  the  apprehension  of  Reason,  and  the  basis 
of  all  Science. 


Practical  AppUcaiian  of  the  Scientific  Theory, 

386.  Two  facts  have  been  up  to  this  point  required  as 
postulates  to  support  the  above  system:  the  reciprocal 
action  of  Ego  and  Non-Ego;  and  the  occurrence  of  an 
obstacle   to  Ego,  which  restricts  its  hitherto  unlimited 
energies,  and  gives  birth  to  Non-Ego.  Now  as  the  exist- 
ence of  Ego  itself  (involving  that  of  Non-Ego)  is  depend- 
ent on  this  very  circumstance,  the  whole  system  would 
fall  for  want  of  a  foundation,  if  we  could  not  deduce  from 
Ego  itself  the  principle  of  such  an  obstacle.     This  can 
be  effected  only  by  practical  not  by  theoretical  philoso- 
phy.   The  Scientific  Theory  in  its  practical  application 
contemplates  absolute  practical  Ego,  which,  by  defining 
Non-Ego,  becomes  the  principle  of  the  obstacle  alluded 
to,  and  of  the  limitation  of  the  activity  of  Ego.     Such  an 
Ego  is  free,  unlimited,  and  independent ;  the  only  true 
ReaUty;   while  on  the  other  hand  Ego,  considered  as 
InteUigence  determined  hy  Non'Ego,  is  finite  and  limited. 
In  virtue  of  its  unlimited  activity  Ego  commences  by  cir- 
cumscribing itself.   This  it  does  as  a  determining  faculty, 
which  implies  the  existence  of  something  else  determin- 
able by  it.     Consequently,  Ego  possesses  by  implication 
the  power  of  determining  that  which  is  determinable,  in 
other  words,  of  determining  Non-Ego ;   which  is  ob- 
jective activity,  and  the  result  of  pure  Activity.    Abso- 
lute Ego  posseses  an  unlimited  activity,  and  a  perpetual 
tendency  to  become  the  cause  of  something  else.     With 
such  an  impulse  Ego  commences  an  unlimited  career,  but 
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without  attaining  its  object  or  becoming  a  Cause.  In 
consequence  of  not  accomplishing  this  end  its  energies 
are  repulsed  and  reflected  upon  itself  (Reflection).  In 
virtue  of  its  inherent  activity  and  its  inability  to  attain 
the  end  first  proposed.  Ego  now  opposes  a  counter- 
movement  to  its  first  impulse.  Hence  arises  the  ob- 
stacle alluded  to,  or  Non-Ego.  Non-Ego  being  once 
established^  Ego  assumes  with  reference  to  it  the  charac- 
teristics of  practical,  definitive,  and  causal.  Non-Ego 
also  re-acts  on  Ego^  determining  to  a  certain  extent 
EgOf  and  opposing  a  counterpoise  to  its  influence.  In 
this  manner  Non-Ego  also  becomes  a  cause  with  refer- 
ence to  Ego^.  It  is  thus  we  arrive  at  the  recipro- 
cal opposition  existing  between  Ego  and  the  external 
World ;  the  former  in  one  respect  assuming  the  charac- 
ter of  something  connected  with,  and  dependent  on,  the 
World,  (considered  as  Intelligence),  but  in  another,  (as 
Practical),  continuing  free  and  independent  of  the  same. 
In  this  manner,  by  establishing  the  existence  of  Ego^ 
we  establish  that  of  the  World,  and  by  establishing  the 
existence  of  the  external  World  we  establish  that  of  Ego» 
Consequently,  the  World  can  possess  reality  only  for  an 
EgOy  in  an  Ego^  and  by  an  Ego.  The  leading  proposition 
of  the  theory  is  this :  that  Ego  is  absolute  Activity :  that 
all  which  exists  out  of  Ego  is  produced  by  Ego  by  means 
o£  position,  opposition,  etc.  Ego  is  the  subfect-obfect, 
and  as  such  the  basis  of  the  Transcendental  Idealism. 


On  certMn  Branches  of  Philosophy  treated  by  Fichte. 

387.  The  author  of  the  Scientific  Theory  attempted  to 
re-model  on  its  principles  some  of  the  philosophical 
sciences,  such  as  Ethics  and  Natural  Law.  His  dis- 
quisitions respecting  both  contain  many  original  and 
striking  ideas  by  the  side  of  an  equal  number  of  paradox- 


*  The  perception  of  the  limits  of  the  activity  of  Ego  is  what  we  denominate 
Sensation. 
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ical  imaginations,  with  an  appearance  of  logical  deduction 
which  is  fallacious  and  unreal,  resting  on  no  solid  basis, 
although  managed  with  great  ability.    Ethics,  Having  by 
his  Idealism  annihilated  the  objective  reality  of  the  sensi- 
ble world,  and  left  nothing  in  its  place  but  a  system  of 
mere  Images,  he  proceeds  to  establish  by  means  of  Can^ 
science,  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  sensible  world, 
intelligible  and  independent  of  the  former ;  and  to  demon- 
strate the  possibility  of  referring  our  actions  to  an  attain- 
able end.     He  sets  out  with  the  idea  of  free-will,  that  is, 
of  unrestrained  independent  free-agency,  which  is  the  ten- 
dency of  Ego,  and  on  which  the  idea  of  independence 
is   founded.     Consequently,   the    principle   of  practical 
Morality  is  the  necessary  conviction  of  Intelligence,  that 
its  freedom  must  be*  defined  by  the  notion  of  complete 
free-agency,  or,  in  common  language,  that  Conscience 
must  be  obeyed  without  limitation  ™.     Such  a  conviction 
is  the  principle  of  Duty.     Virtue  consists  in  a  perfect 
conformity   and  unison  with   self.      Natural    Law  and 
Right,  which  Fichte  was  the  first  to  treat  as  independent 
of  Moral  Right,  instructs  us  as  to  the  relations,  in  respect 
of  Right,  and  the  reciprocal  actions  of  free-agents,  and 
deduces  them  from  self-consciousness,  of  which  they  are 
necessary  conditions.    Man  cannot  conceive  himself  to  be 
a  rational  animal  except  inasmuch  as  he  attributes  to  him- 
self a  power  of  Causality ;  nor  can  he  suppose  himself 
possessed  of  this,  without  extending  the  same  to  other 
beings,  to  all  appearance  like  himself.     Consequently,  he 
conceives  himself  to  be  placed   in   certain  relations  of 
Right  with  regard  to  the  latter,  which  induce  him  to 
regard  his  personal  liberty  as  circumscribed  by  that  of 
others.      Fichte    denies    the  existence   of  an  Original 
Right,  regarding  it  as  a  fiction  created  to  meet  the 


<■  In  his  Anweisung  zum  seligen  Leben,  $  133,  sqq.,  this  view  of  morality  is 
made  superior  to  that  presented  by  the  priociple  of  positive  and  imperative 
Legislation,  at  the  same  time  that  Fichte  makes  it  subordinate  to  those  of 
Keligion  and  Science.  According  to  his  theory  the  only  true  life  is  the  life 
in  God,  which  gives  birth  to  a  higher  prmciple  of  morality,  lays  open  to  us  a 
new  world,  and  creates  it. 
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exigencies  of  Science.  All  Right  has  reference  to  some 
society  or  other,  and  derives  its  very  existence  from  such 
a  state.  Rational  beings  are  consequently  intended  to 
become  at  once  members  of  society.  A  state  is  the 
realisation  of  Right  as  contemplated  by  Reason. — ^In  his 
later  account  of  political  Right,  Fichte  chose  to  consider 
the  realisation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth  as  the 
true  image  of  a  state  based  on  the  principles  of  Reason  ; 
in  other  words  a  Theocracy,  founded  on  the  revelation  of 
God  in  a  human  shape.  It  may  be  observed  in  general 
that  his  leading  maxim  is  to  make  every  thing  subordi- 
nate to  the  idea  of  Reason:  and  on  this  principle  he 
founded  his  plan  for  an  universal  national  system  of 
education,  and  a  permanent  school  or  college  of  learned 
men. 

The  Rettgious  phihsophj/ o{  Fichte  haB  also  attracted 
great  attention.  He  represents  the  Deity  as  the  imme- 
diate principle  of  morality,  an  idea  to  which  Ego  attains 
in  consequence  of  feeling  itself  restricted  in  the  exercise 
of  its  free-agency  by  the  ideas  of  obligation.  Ego 
labours  to  realise  this  idea  of  duty,  and  consequently 
to  recognise  a  moral  creation  in  the  midst  of  the 
world  without,  which  it  has  itself  produced:  in  this 
manner  it  approximates  the  Deity,  and  attains  to  the  life 
which  proceeds  from  God.  In  this  moral  World  Felicity 
is  the  result  of  moral  worth.  This  felicity  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Happiness;  which  does  not,  and  cannot 
exist:  a  doctrine  which  prohibits  all  reference  to  the 
latter  as  a  final  end.  It  is  not  necessary  to  think  of  the 
Deity  as  something  distinct  from  the  Moral  World  just 
described,  notwithstanding  our  proneness  to  conceive  of 
Him  as  a  separate  being,  and  the  author  of  that  creation. 
Ist.  Because  we  cannot  attribute  to  the  Divinity  the 
qualities  of  Intelligence  or  Personality,  without  making 
Him  a  finite  being,  like  to  ourselves,  ^dly.  It  is  a 
species  of  profanation  to  conceive  of  the  Deity  as  a  sepa- 
rate essence,  since  such  an  idea  implies  the  existence  of  a 
sensible  being  limited  by  Space  and  Time.  3rdly.  We 
cannot  impute  to  Him  even  existence  without  confound- 

Ff 
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ing  him  with  sensible  natures.  4thly.  No  satisfSau^tory 
explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  the  nuuiner  in  which 
the  creation  of  the  world  could  be  operated  by  God. 
dthly.  The  idea  and  expectation  of  Happiness  is  a 
delusion^  and  when  we  form  our  notions  of  the  Deity  in 
accordance  with  such  imaginations^  we  do  but  worship  the 
idol  of  our  own  passions — the  Prince  of  this  World. 

Such  extravagant  or  paradoxical  rhapsodies  *"  naturally 
procured  for  their  author  the  reputation  of  Atheism,  and 
drew  upon  him  some  persecutions  not  altogether  un- 
deserved ;  notwithstanding  the  display  which  he  made  of 
a  profound  sentiment  of  moral  duty.  He  lived  to  renounce 
in  some  degree  his  heresies  (see  §  389)  ^ 


Remarks  an  the  Scientific  Theory  at  large. 

S88.  The  system  of  Fichte  is  distinguished  by  a  great 
appearance  of  logical  accuracy  and  deduction.  It  solves 
many  difficulties^  but  at  the  same  time  gives  occasion  to 
many  new  ones,  and  was  exposed  to  the  following  ob- 
jections. By  the  Kantists  it  was  urged  that  1st.  Fichte 
had  proposed  for  solution  a  grand  philosophical  problem, 
without  previously  inquiring  whether  it  was  capable  of 
being  solved.  He  pretends  to  explain  every  thing,  but 
attempts  this  only  by  means  of  a  seeming  transcendental 
deduction,  and  is  constantly  driven  back  to  gratuitous 
assertions  and  cyclical  arguments.  Sndly.  The  princifdes 
laid  down  are  those  of  Logic,  which  can  never  enable  us 
to  attain  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  any  subject  or  object.     It  was  farther  urged 

A  See  the  woik  on  the  principle  of  our  belief  in  a  Divine  Providence,  men- 
tioned in  §  389  (notes).  In  his  work  on  the  Destiny  of  Man,  p.  287,  Fichte 
assumes  the  character  of  a  mystical  theist. 

[<^  It  is  painful  to  be  the  instrument  of  putting  on  record  so  much  of  nonsense 
and  so  much  of  blasphemy  as  is  contained  in  the  pretended  philosophy  of 
Fichte :  the  statement,  however,  will  not  be  without  its  good,  if  the  reader  be 
led  to  reflect  on  the  monstrous  absurdities  which  men  will  believe  at  the 
suggestion  of  their  own  fancies,  who  have  rejected  the  plain  evidences  of 
Christianity.     Trantl.l 
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that  these  abstract  elements  had  been  artfiilly  invested 
by  him  with  the  semblance  of  realities,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Principle  the  first,  by  the  substitution  of  Ego 
for  the  Indeterminate  Object.  The  non-ELantists  ob- 
jected: 1st.  That  this  system  converts  Effo  into  an  abso- 
lute and  independent  essence,  annihilating  the  existence 
of  external  Nature,  its  independent  reality,  and  its  con- 
formity to  the  laws  of  Reason,  ^dly.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  itself.  Ego  at  first  is  represented  as  nothing  but 
infinite  activity,  opposing  to  itself  as  a  limitation  Non^ 
Ego,  and  thereby  producing  all  things — space  included. 
But  in  the  first  place ;  what  is  it  which  compels  Ego, 
as  yet  unlimited  and  unrestrained,  to  circumscribe  itself 
by  the  position  of  Non-Ego  ? — "  Because  otherwise  it 
could  not  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  objects."  But  what 
necessity  can  be  shown  for  its  aiming  at  the  knowledge  of 
objects,  being  itself  infinite  and  unKmited?  The  pre- 
tended principle  of  the  Activity  of  Ego,  in  virtue  of  which 
it  establishes  an  objective  world,  is  a  primordial  fact,  of 
which  we  have  no  evidence  from  experience,  and  which 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  intellectual  contemplation,  and 
is  therefore  BipostukUe  arbitrarily,  and,  as  it  were,  surrep- 
titiously assumed  for  the  purposes  of  the  theory.  Fichte 
confounds  the  operations  of  transcendental  imagination  in 
the  construction  of  geometrical  figures  with  the  creation 
of  determinate  objects,  without  stopping  to  explain  how 
the  multiplicity  c^  external  objects  and  their  various 
properties  can  possibly  be  effected  by  the  construction 
of  Form  in  Space.  The  postulate  of  an  obstacle  encoun- 
tered by  the  infinite  activity  of  Ego,  which  throws  it  back 
upon  itself,  and  creates  a  consciousness  of  the  necessity 
attaching  to  certain  mental  perceptions,  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  either  by  the  nature  of  Ego  or  Non-Ego.  In 
short,  instead  of  one  mystery,  this  theory  would  establish 
another  still  more  incomprehensible,  all  the  time  pretend- 
ing to  explain  the  former  by  the  latter,  and  ending  with 
an  admission  that  its  own  principle  of  explanation  is  in- 
comprehensible. Accordingly,  in  the  most  recent  state- 
ment of  his  theory,  the  author  is  compelled  to  assert,  (in 

Ff2 
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order  to  account  for  the  feeling  of  n^c^^^y  attached  to 
certain  mental  perceptions,  arising  from  their  relation  to 
an  object),  that  Ego  is  restricted  in  the  exercise  of  its 
energies  by  certain  determinate  limits,  although  he  had 
described  it  as  Infinite  Activity  and  Independent  Action. 
These  limits  or  restrictions  he  is  pleased  to  call  inc<Mn- 
prehensible  and  inexplicable,  which  nevertheless  were 
precisely  the  object  at  which  his  Scientific  Theory  of 
Philosophy  was  levelled.  His  Idealism,  therefore,  is  an 
example  of  speculation  carried  to  the  most  extravagant 
excess,  and  ending  in  the  destruction  of  itself;  after 
having  first  annihilated  all  science  and  free-agency. 

Compare  this  iranscendenial  Idealiim  wUh  the  super- 
natural IdeaUsm  of  Berkeley y  and  the  Realism  of  Sfi- 
noza. 

389.  Fichte  himself  endeavoured  to  accommodate  his 
theory  to  the  opinions  of  others  by  subjecting  it  to  va- 
rious modifications  P,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 

p  Fxchte's  Workfi.  On  the  Theory  of  Science  at  large :  Ueber  den  Begriff 
der  Wisaenschaftslehre,  Wwmar,  1794,  8vo.  Zweite  verb.  u.  venn.  Aofl. 
39nat  1798,  8vo.  Grundlage  der  gesammten  Wiasenschaftslehre,  U'ctmor, 
1794,  8?o. ;  II  Aufl.  1802,  8vo.  Gnindriss  des  Eigentbiimlichen  der  Wis- 
senschaftslehre,  Jtna  u.  l>tpxtg,  1795,  8vo. ;  II  verb.  Aufl.  cibend.  1802. 
Grundlage,  etc.,  u.  Gnindriss,  neue  unveranderte  Aufl.  7u6.  1802.  Veraach 
einer  neuen  Daistellung  der  Wissenschaftslehre,  und  zweite  Einleitung  in  die 
Wissenschaftslehre  (in  dem  Philosophischen  Journal,  herausgeg.  von  Nie- 
thammer  u.  Fichte,  1797.  St.  I.S.  i  f.,  St  IV.  S.  310,  S.  V.  S.  i  f.  und  VI}. 
Antwortschreiben  an  K.  L.  Rsinhold  anf  desaen  Beitr.  zur  leichtem  Ueber- 
sicht  des  Zustandes  der  Philosophie  beim  Anfange  des  19  Jahrhunderts,  7\c&. 
1801,  8vo.  Sonnenklarer  Bericht  an  das  grossere  Publicum  iiber  das  eigent- 
liche  Wesen  der  neuesten  Philosophie,  etc.,  "BerU  1801,  8vo.  Die  Wissen- 
schaftslehre in  ihrem  allgemeinsten  Umrisse  dargestellt,  Berltn,  1810,  8vo. 
Die  Thatsachen  des  Bewusstseyns.  Vorlesungen  gehalten,  etc.,  zu  Btrixi^^ 
1810-11 ;  Siuttg,  tt.  Tub,  1817,  8vo. 

On  Religions  Philosophy  in  particular :  Versuch  einer  Kritik''aller  OfTen- 
barung  (anonym.)  II  verm.  u.  verb.  Aufl.  Konxgih,  1793,  8vo.  Ueber  den 
Grund  unsers  Glaubens  an  eine  gottliche  Weltregierung  (Philosoph.  Journal, 
VIII  B.  (1798)  1  St.  Fb.  K.  Forbero's  Entwickelung  des  BegrifFs  der  Re- 
ligion. Ebendaselbst.).  Appellation  an  das  Publicum  iiber  die  ihm  beige- 
messenen  atheistischen  Xusserungen,  Jtna  u.  Le/ps.  1799,  8vo.  Der  Heraus- 
geber  des  Philosophischen  Journals  gerichtliche  Verantwortungsschriften  gegen 
die  Anklage  des  Atheismus,  Jtna,  1799,  8vo.    (For hero's  Apologie  seines 
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agreement  he  pretended  to  have  established  between 
it  and  the  Critical  method ;  as  also  with  regard  to 
the  means  of  detecting  in  Consciousness  the  original 
activity  of  Ego*  At  first  he  attempted  this  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Thought,  but  subsequently  had  recourse  to  In- 
tellectual Contemplation;  (in  his  Sannenklarer  Berichij 
mentioned  below).  The  most  remarkable  difference  how- 
ever between  the  earlier  and  later  editions  of  the  Theory 
of  Science,  is  this :  that  the  first  was  composed  on  the 
principles  of  Idealism,  the  latter  on  those  of  Realism.  The 
former  sets  out  with  asserting  the  unlimited  and  independ- 
ent activity  of  Ego;  the  latter  by  maintaining  the  absolute 
existence  of  the  Deity,  as  the  only  true  reality — the  only 
pure  and  self-existing  life — of  whom  the  world  and  con- 
sciousness are  but  the  image  and  impress ;  treating  ob- 
jective nature  as  nothing  more  than  a  limitation  of  Divine 
Life.  The  philosophical  system  of  Schelling  appears  to 
have  contributed  no  less  than  the  species  of  religious  sen- 
timent still  retained  by  Fichte  to  effect  this  change. 

The  Scientific  Theory  excited  a  prodigious  deal  of  at- 
tention and  gained  a  great  number  of  partisans,  among 
others:  F,  K.  Forbergy  (see  the  catalogue  of  Fichte's 
works.  No.  2);  F.  J.  Niethammery  (bom  1766);  K.  L. 
Reinholdy  (see  §  382) ;  Schelling^  (see  following  §) ;  J.  B* 
Schcid  (§  395),  afterwards  a  disciple  of  Schelling ;  Abicht 
(§  396) ;  Mehmel,  and  others  \ 

augeblicben  Alheismus,  Gotha,  1799»  Sto.).  Anweisung  zum  seligen  Leben 
Oder  aach  die  Reli^onslehre,  etc.,  Berl,  1806,  8vo. 

Ethical  aod  other  writings :  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Bestimmung  des  Gelehr- 
ten,  Jena,  1794,  Bvo.  System  der  Sittenlehre,  Jena  u.  Letps.  1798,  8to.  Bei- 
triige  zur  Berichtigung  der  Urthetle  des  Publicums  tiber  die  Franzosische  Re- 
Tolation,  1793,  8to.  Orundlage  des  Naturrechts,  Jtna,  1796, 1797,  II  Thle. 
8vo.  Ueber  die  Bestimmung  des  Menschen,  Berlitit  1800,  8?o.  Der  gesch* 
loflsene  Handelsstaat  £in  Philos.  Entwurf  als  Anhang  zur  Rechtsl.  Tiibing, 
1800,  8vo.  Vorlesungen  iiber  das  Wesen  des  Gelehrten,  Berl,  1806,  8to. 
Die  Grundziige  des  gegenwiirtigen  Zeitalters,  Berlin^  1806,  8vo.  Reden  ao 
die  Deutsche  Nation,  Btr/.  1808, 8vo.  Die  Vorlesungen  iib.  den  Begriff  des 
wahrhaften  Kriegs.  ebend.  1813,  8vo.  Die  Staatslehre  od.  iib.  das  Verhaltn. 
des  Urstaats  zum  Vernunftreiche  in  Vortriigen,  etc.,  aus  dem  Nachlasse  be- 
rausgeg,  Berl.  1820,  Bvo. 

<i  Works  illustrative  of  those  of  Fichte  :     Philosophisches  Journal  heraus« 
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It  also  encountered  many  sturdy  antagonists  and  severe 
critics,  especially  among  the  Kautists ',  The  end  of  it 
has  been  the  same  with  that  of  all  other  exclusiye  theo- 
ries,  and  in  spite  of  its  imposing  tone  of  authority,  which 
would  elevate  speculation  at  the  expense  of  experimental 
knowledge  (which  it  affects  to  contemn),  it  has  &iled  to 
acquire  an  ascendency  in  matters  of  philosophy.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  its  day  it  had 

gegeben  von  Nibthammer,  Neustrel  w.  Jma,  1795-96,  IV  B, ;  mit  Fichtb, 
1797—1800,  V— X  B. 

Fr.  W.  Jos.  Schelling,  Abbandlungen  zur  Erlauterung  des  Idealismiu 
der  Wisseoschafblehre  in  dem  Philos.  Journal  von  Ficbte  und  Nieth.  1796, 
u.  1797  ;  and  in  SckeUmg*s  Pbilos.  Scbriften,  I  B. 

JoH.  Bapt.  Scbad,  Grandriss  der  Wisseuscbaftslebre,  Jena,  1800,  8to. 
Gemeinfasslicbe  Darstellung  des  Fichtescben  Systemes  und  der  daraus  her- 
voTgebenden  Religionstbeorie,  Erfurt,  1799— 1801 ,  III  B.  8vo.  Geist  der 
Philosopbie  unserer  Zeit,  Jma,  1800 J  Bvo.  Absolute  Harmonie  des  Fichte- 
scben Systems  mit  der  Religion,  Erf,  1802,  Bvo.  Tnnscendentale  Logik,  Jtna, 
1801,  8vo. 

G.  £.  A.  Mehmel,  Lebrbuch  der  Sittenlebre,  ErL  1811.  Reine  Recbts- 
lebre,  ebend,  1815,  8vo.  At  an  earlier  date:  Versucb  einer  vollst.  analyt. 
DenkUkrt,  1803,  und  iiber  das  Verbiiltniss  der  Fhilos.  mr  Religion,  1805, 
8vo.  u.  a. 

r  CritieiBms  of  Ficbte's  tbeory  :  Stimme  eines  Arktikers  iiber  Ficbte  und 
sein  Verfabren  gegen  die  Kantianer  (von  K.  Thdr.  Rink),  1799,  8vo. 

Vom  Verbaltniss  des  Idealismus  zur  Religion,  oder  :  ist  die  neueste  Pbilo- 
sopbie  auf  dem  Wege  Kum  Atbeismus  1  1799,  8vo. 

Freimiithige  Gedanken  uber  Ficbte's  Appellation  gegen  die  Anklage  des 
Atbeismus  und  deren  Veranlassung,  Gotha,  1799,  8vo. 

J.  H.  Gli.  Heusinger,  Uber  das  Idealistiscb-Atbeistiscbe  System  der 
Hm.  Prof.  Ficbte,  Dresden  u.  Gotha,  1799,  8vo. 

K.  L.  Rbinhold,  Seodscbreiben  an  Lavater  und  Ficbte  iiber  den  Glanben 
an  Gott,  Hamb.  1799,  8vo. 

F.  H.  Jacobi  an  Ficbte,  Hamb.  1799,  Bvo. 

W.  Teauoott  Kruo,  Briefe  iiber  die  Wissensebafitslebre,  Leipt.  1800, 8vo. 

OoTtxoB  Che.  Fr.  Fischhaber,  Uber  das  Princip  und  die  Hauptprobkiift 
des  Ficbtescben  Systems,  nebst  einem  fintwurfe  z»  dner  neuen  AuAosnng 
deneiben,  Carltmhe,  1801, 8vo. 

C.  Chb.  £hr.  Schmid's  Ausfubrlicbe  Kritik  des  Bucbs :  die  BestumnuBg 
des  Menscben,  in  Schmid's  Aufsiitzen  Philosopbiscben  und  Tbeologiscben 
Inbalts,  Jena,  1802,  8vo. 

Ch.  F.  Bohme,  Commentar  iiber  und  gegen  den  ersten  Grundsatz  der  W. 
L.,  Altenb,  1602,  8vo. 

Jac.  Fries,  Reinbold,  Ficbte,  und  Scbelling,  Leipz.  1803,  8vo. 

Fr.  Wilh.  Jos.  ScHELLiNG,  Darlegting  des  wabren  VerbiUtnisses  der  Na- 
turpbilosopbie  zu  der  verbesserten  Ficbtescben  Lehre,  Tubing.  1606,  Bvo. 
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great  influence  over  the  minds  of  Fichte's  contemporarieSy 
and  by  the  sort  of  eloquence  which  characterised  his 
compositions^  has  promoted  in  many  men  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  supra-sensual  pursuits  and  investigations. 

SchelUng's  TJieory  of  Absolute  Identity. 

390.  Fichte  had  .attempted  to  construct  a  system  of 
knowledge  on  the  principles  of  Idealism,  in  respect  both 
of  Form  and  Matter ;  but  Schelling  carried  Speculation 
a  step  farther,  and  instead  of  Ego^  the  Subject-Object, 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  system  the  Absolute  Itself,  and 
proposed  to  solve  on  pliilosophical  principles  the  highest 
problem  which  Reason  can  contemplate — the  nature  of 
Absolute  Being,  and  the  manner  in  which  all  finite  beings 
are  derived  from  It.  F.  W.  J.  von  ScheUing^  is  unques- 
tionably an  original  thinker,  superior  to  Fichte  for  the 
vivacity  of  his  imagination, — the  poetical  character  of  his 
genius, — and  the  extent  of  his  acquirements ;  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy,  in  antiquities, 
and  natural  history.  Having  studied  at  Tiibingen  the 
systems  of  Kant,  Reinhold,  and  ^nesidemus  (Schulze), 
he  accused  the  former  of  failing  to  deduce  his  conclu- 
sions from  the  first  axioms  of  Science,  and  desiderated 
a  common  principle  which  might  embrace  alike  the  Spe- 
culative and  Practical  departments  of  knowledge*:  object- 
ing also  to  the  use  made  of  what  was  called  the  Moral 
Proof".  Fichte's  theory  made  a  strong  impression  on 
his  youthful  and  ardent  temper,  more  inclined  to  adopt 
with  readiness  the  imagination  of  the  infinite  and  creative 
aotivity  of  the  human  mind,  than  disposed  to  a  painfiil 

*  An  Aalic  councillor,  and  at  the  present  time  a  professor  at  Munich ; 
bom  at  Leonbeig  in  Wurtemberg,  Jan.  27,  1775. 

(  With  these  views  he  composed  his  first  work  :  Uber  die  Mbglichkeit  einer 
Form  der  Philos.  iiberhaupt,  Tubing,  1795 ;  and,  Vom  Ich  als  princip  der 
Philos.,  Oder  nber  das  Unbedingte  im  Menschlichen  Wissen.,  ibid,  1806,  Sto, 
(see  hu  Philos.  Works,  Vol.  I). 

"  See  his  t  Philosophical  Letters  on  Dogmatism  and  Criticism  ;  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  Niethammer,  1796,  and  since  incorporated  in  his 
works. 
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examination  of  the  forms  and  laws  by  which  that  actiTity 
is  circumscribed.  With  such  views  the  young  scholar 
resorted  to  Jena,  where  he  formed  a  close  intimacy  with 
Fichte,  and  defended  his  theory  against  the  partisans  or 
the  adversaries  of  Kant ;  without,  however,  adopting  all  j 

its  Dogmata.  GraduaUy  he  dissented  more  and  more 
from  the  system  of  his  master,  in  proportion  as  he  became 
more  and  more  sensible  of  its  defects. 

391 .  Ficlite  had  deduced  all  his  system  from  the  opera* 
tions  of  Ego  in  what  may  be  termed  a  progressive  me- 
thod ;  but  without  offering  any  proof  for  his  leading  as- 
sertion that  the  Subjective  produces  and  creates  the  Ob- 
jective ;  the  latter  never  producing  the  Subjective.  This 
process  may  be  reversed  and  the  argument  conducted 
from  Objective  Nature  to  Ego ;  and  if  a  due  reference 
be  not  made  to  the  Critical  system  the  one  method  is  no 
less  admissible  than  the  other.  Spinoza  had  already 
produced  a  system  of  Dogmatism  carried  to  the  highest 
possible  point,  and  ending  in  an  objective  Reahsm ;  and 
by  such  considerations  Schelling  was  led  to  form  the 
idea  of  two  opposite  and  parallel  philosophical  Sciences 
— the  Transcendentcd  Philosophy,  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Nature^  to  the  special  treatment  of  which,  especially  the 
latter,  he  devoted  various  works.  The  former  begins 
with  the  consideration  of  Ego,  and  derives  from  that  the 
Objective,  the  Multifarious,  the  Necessary, — in  short — 
the  system  of  Nature.  The  latter  sets  out  with  the  con- 
templation of  Nature,  and  deduces  therefrom  Ego,  the 
Unrestricted,  and  the  Simple.  The  tendency  of  both 
is  to  illustrate  by  their  mutual  relations  die  powers  'of 
Nature  and  the  Soul,  considered  as  identical. 

The  principle  which  they  have  in  common  is  this ;  The 
laws  of  Nature  must  exist  within  us  as  the  laws  of  Con- 
sciousness ;  and  vice  versa  the  laws  of  Consciousness 
are  found  to  exist  in  objective  Nature  as  the  laws  of 
Nature.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  ^rsf  of 
these  two  Sciences  cannot  investigate  to  the  end  the 
inexhaustible   variety  of  external  Nature ;    nor  can  the 
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second  attain  to  a  perception  of  the  Simple  and^ 
It  is  impossible  to  explain  to  ourselves  how  oi 
arises  Multiplicity,  and  out  of  Multiplicity — Ui 
last  combining  the  twofold  characters  of  Unity  am 
tiplicity).  In  this  manner  Schelling  founded  his  system 
on  the  Original  Identity  of  that  which  knows  and  that 
which  is  known,  and  was  led  to  conclude  the  absolute 
identity  of  the  Subjective  and  Objective,  or  the  Indiffer- 
ence of  the  Differing ;  in  which  consists  the  essence  of 
the  Absolute : — that  is,  the  Deity.  The  Absolute  is  re- 
cognised by  an  absolute  act  of  cognition,  in  which  the 
Subjective  and  Objective  concur :  in  other  words,  by  In- 
tellectual Contemplation.  Consequently  Schelling  op- 
poses Absolute  Cognition  or  Knowledge,  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  the  Ideas,  to  inferior  or  secondary  know- 
ledge, the  result  of  Reflection  by  means  of  ordinary  con- 
ceptions. The  last  description  of  knowledge  is  directed 
to  things  conditional,  individual,  and  divisible,  which  are 
associated  by  a  process  of  the  understanding.  The 
former  contemplates  the  Absolute,  which  is  independent 
and  unconditional,  and  is  apprehended  by  means  of  the 
Ideas.  This  is  Science  properly  so  called,  and  develops 
itself,  (agreeable  to  its  nature),  as  Unity,  in  an  organic 
whole,  in  which  the  Subjective  and  Objective  are  indi- 
visible and  identical:  a  divine  Science,  embracing  the 
highest  sphere  of  Nature ; — the  only  Science  worthy  of 
our  serious  regard,  or  of  the  name  of  Philosophy. 

In  this  manner  the  system  of  Schelling  proposes  to 
attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  essences  and  forms  of  all 
things,  by  means  of  the  intellectual  Ideas,  and  asserts 
that  to  be  and  to  know  are  identical :  (whence  its  appel- 
lation of  the  System  of  Absolute  Identity — Identitdtslehre). 
It  is  a  transcendental  and,  according  to  Schelling,  abso- 
lute system  of  Idealism,  which  would  derive  all  know- 
ledge not  from  the  partial  principle  of  Ego,  but  from  one 
still  higher — The  Absolute ;  comprehending  not  only 
Ego  but  Nature  also.  It  proposes  to  attain  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  latter  by  means  of  the  Ideas ',  and  labours 

^  The  rhiiosophy  of  Nature,  or  the  Construction  of  Nature  a  priori. 
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to  establish  a  perpetual  parallelism  or  analogy  between 
the  laws  of  Nature  and  those  of  Intelligence. 

392.  The  Absolute  is  neither  infinite  nor  finite ;  nei- 
ther to  know  nor  to  be ;  neither  Subject  nor  Object ;  but 
that  wherein  all  opposition  of  Subject  and  Object^ — 
Knowledge  and  Existence^ — Spirit  and  Inert  Nature, — 
Ideal  and  Real, — together  with  all  other  differences  and 
distinctions  are  absorbed  and  disappear,  leaving  an  in- 
dissoluble and  equal  union  of  Knowledge  and  Existence. 
This  Absolute  Identity  of  Ideal  and  Real,  and  Absolute 
Indifference  of  the  Differing  (of  Unity  and  Plurality),  is 
the  Unity  which  comprehends  the  Universe  ^    Absolute 
Identity  exists^  and  out  of  its  limits  nothing  really  exists, 
and  consequently  nothing  is  finite  which  exists  per  jcr. 
All  that  t^  is  Absolute  Identity  or  a  development  of  its 
essence.     This  development  takes  place  in  conformi^ 
with  certain  correlative  Oppositions  of  terms,  which  are 
derived  from  Absolute  Identity  as  the  poles  or  sides  of 
the  same  object,  with  a  preponderance  to  the  Ideal  or 
Real;  and  become  identified  by  the  law  of  Totality ; 
the  principle  of  their  development  being  that  of  IdenHty 
in  Triplicity.     Such  development  is  sometimes  styled  a 
division  of  the  Absolute  ;  sometimes  a  spontaneous  reve* 
lalion  of  the  same ;  sometimes  a  falling-off  of  the  Ideas 
from  the  Deity.     By  such  a  revelation  Absolute  Know- 
ledge is  made  possible  to  us ;  Reason  itself  (as  far  as  it 
is  Absolute)  being  the  identification  of  the  Ideal  and 
Real.     The  characteristic  ybrm  of  The  Absolute  is  abso- 
lute knowledge,  in  which  Identity  and  Unity  assume  the 
character  of  DuaUty,  (A  =  A).     The  leading  proposi- 
tions of  this  theory  consequently  are:  I.  That  there  ex- 
ists but  one  identical  nature ;  and  that  merely  a  quanti- 
tive  (not  a  qualitive)  difference  exists  between  objects, 
quoad  essentiamy  resulting  firom  the  preponderance   of 
the  Objective  or  Subjective, — the  Ideal  or  Real.    The 
Finite   has   only  an  apparent   existence,  inasmuch   as 

y  See  Considerations  on  varioas  Philosophical  Principles,  and  particularly 
that  of  Schellingy  in  Fischhaber's  Archis.  f.  Philos.  I  Heft. 
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it  is  the  product  of  merely  relative  Reflection.  2.  The 
One  Absolute  Nature  reveals  Itself  in  the  eternal 
generation  of  existing  things^  which  on  their  part  consti- 
tute the  forms  of  the  first.  Consequently  each  individual 
being  is  a  revelation  of  Absolute  Beings  in  a  determinate 
form.  Nothing  can  exist  which  does  not  participate  in 
the  Divine  Being.  Consequently  the  Natural  world  is 
not  deiid,  but  animated  and  divine^  no  less  than  the  Ideal. 
3.  This  revelation  of  the  Absolute  takes  place  in  con- 
formity with  certain  correlative  Oppositions  which  cha- 
racterise different  gradations  of  develojmient^  with  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Real  or  the  Ideal ;  and  which  conse- 
quently are  nothing  more  than  so  many  expressions  of 
Absolute  Identity.  Science  investigates  these  Oppo- 
sitions and  presents  a  picture  of  the  Universe,  by  de- 
ducing the  Ideas  of  objects  from  the  original  contemplation 
of  The  Absolute,  on  the  principle  of  Identity  in  Triplicityi ' 
(called  by  Schelling  the  process  of  Construction),  in  con- 
formity with  the  creative  process  observable  in  Nature 
itself.  This  Ideal  construction  is  what  we  call  Phi- 
losophy, (the  Science  of  Ideas);  the  highest  effort  of  which 
is  the  perception  of  a  relative  form  amid  the  multifarious- 
ness of  external  Nature,  and  the  recognition,  in  this 
relative  form,  of  Absolute  IdeniUy. 

The  scheme  of  such  Construction  is  as  foUows : 

I.  The  Absolute — The  Universe  in  its  original  form — The 

Deity :  manifested  in 

II.  Nature,  (the  Absolute  in  its  secondary  form), 

As  Relative  and  Real,  As  Relative  and  Ideal ; 

According  to  the  following  gradations : 


Weight— Matter 
Light — Motion 
Organic  Structure — Life 

Above    these    gradations,  (technically  named  by  Schelling 
Patenzen)^  and  independent  of  them,  are  arranged : 


Truth — Science 
Goodness — Religion 
Beauty — Art. 


Man  (as  a  Microcosm) 
The  System  of  the  World  (the 
external  Universe) 


The  State 
History. 
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393.  Schelling  believed  himself  to  have  discovered  in  the 
Ideas  the  essence  of  all  things  and  their  necessary  forms; 
following  the  process  of  Intellectual  Contemplation.  He 
affected  to  amend  the  system  of  Kant,  who  had  only 
recognised  the  existence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  phenome- 
nal worldy  and  allowed  nothing  more  than  belief  for  things 
existing  j9^  se;  and  thought  he  had  refuted  Fichte,  who 
represents  Ego  as  the  only  true  Being,  and  all  Nature  as 
a  dead  and  lifeless  non-existence,  incapable  of  any  other 
characteristics  than  those  belonging  to  a  negation  or 
limitation  of  Ego.  Feeling  confident  that  he  had  ori- 
ginated an  ideal  construction  of  the  universe,  not  as  it 
appears  to  us  but  as  it  really  exists,  he  unfolded  his  views 
with  great  ability,  without  conforming  himself  to  the  sub- 
divisions of  Philosophy  usually  observed,  and  made  a 
skilful  use  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  theories  of  Plato, 
Bruno,  and  Spinoza.  Afler  having  published  several 
statements  of  his  theory  at  large,  he  applied  himself 
especially  to  one  branch  of  it, — the  application  of  its 
principles  to  real  existence  or  the  Philosophy  of  Nature, 
considered  as  the  living  principle  which  produces  aU 
things  by  subdivision  of  itself,  according  to  the  law  of 
Duality.  Of  the  Ideal  Department  of  his  system  he 
treated  only  some  separate  questions,  in  his  later  writings 
on  Free-will  and  the  origin  of  Evil,  the  Nature  of  God, 
etc.  etc. ' .  On  the  subject  of  Morals  he  delivers  himself 
as  follows :  The  knowledge  of  God  is  the  first  principle  of 
all  Morality.  The  existence  of  God  necessarily  implies 
that  of  a  moral  world.  Virtue  is  a  state  of  the  soul  in 
which  it  conforms  itself  not  to  an  external  law,  but  an 
internal  necessity  of  its  own  nature.  Morality  is  also 
Happiness.  Happiness  is  not  an  accidental  consequence 
of  Virtue,  but  Virtue  itself.  The  essence  of  Morality  is 
the  tendency  of  the  soul  to  unite  itself  to  God  as  the 
centre  of  all  things.  Social  life,  regulated  according  to 
the  Divine  Example  with  reference   to  Morality   and 

*  In  his,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  in  his  Essay  on  Free-will,  in  the  Letter 
to  Eschenmayer  with  reference  to  this  treatise,  and  (en  pouunt)  in  his  con- 
troversies with  Ficbte  and  Jacobi. 
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Religion — Art  and  Science — is  what  we  denominate  a 
community,  or  the  State.    It  is  a  harmony  of  necessity 
and  free-will,  with  an  external  organisation.     History,  as 
a  whole,  is  a  revelation  of  the  Deity,  progressively  de- 
veloped.    In  his  treatise  on  Free-will,  Schelling  went  on 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Deity  (simply  so  con- 
sidered, or  the  Absolute),  and  the  Deity  cu  existing,  or 
revealing  himself,  proceeding  from  a  principle  of  exist- 
ence contained  in  the  Deity,  (Nature  in  the  Godhead), 
and  thus  attaining  the  condition  of  a  complete  essence, 
and  assuming  the  character  of  personality,  {Deus  impU- 
citus  explicitus—see  the  following  section).     Every  pro- 
duction of  Nature  contains  in  itself  a  double  principle, 
viz.  an  obscure  and  a  luminous  one,  which,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  are  identical.    In  mankind  these  constitute 
personality,  the  result  of  spirit  and  will,  which  have  the 
power  of  separating  themselves  from  the  Universal  Will 
which  sways  all  Nature,  by  virtue  of  individual  free-wiD. 
The  consequence    of  this  opposition  of  Individual  to 
Universal  Will,  is  the  origin  of  evil ;    which  becomes 
real  only  by  virtue  of  such  opposition.     Schelling  has 
treated  the  subject  of  Beauty  merely  with  a  reference  to 
Art,  defining  it  to  be  the  Infinite  represented  in  a  finite 
shape,  and  describing  Art  as  a  representation  of  the 
Ideas,  and  a  revelation  of  God  to  the  human  mind.    This 
theory  must  be  regarded  as  incomplete,  (according  to 
ScheUing's  own  confession,  Phil.  Schr.  I  B.) ;  its  scientific 
development,  as  a  whole,  being  conveyed  to  us  only  in  a 
brief  fragment '. 

»  In  the,  Zeitschr.  f.  spec.  Phys.  2  B.  2  Heft.  s.  114,  sqq. 

His  works  (besides  those  alrauly  mentbned  §  390).  Ideen  zu  einer  Phi- 
losophie  d.  Natur,  als  Einleit.  in  das  Stud,  dieser  W.  1  Th.  Lnpt.  1797,  Bvo. 
Zweite  duichaus  verb.  n.  yerm.  Aufl.  Landikut,  1803.  Von  der  Weltseele ; 
eine  Hypothese  der  hohern  Physik  zur  Erkliirang  des  allgem.  Organismus, 
nebst.  einer  Abhandl.  *dber  das  VerhiUtniss  des  Idealen  u.  Realen  in  der  Natur, 
oder  Entwickelung  der  ersten  Grundsiitze  der  Naturphilosophie  an  den  Prin- 
cipien  der  Schwere  und  des  Lichts,  Hamb.  1798,  8vo. ;  III  Aufl.  1809.  The 
last  treatise  printed  separately,  Hamb.  1806,  and  Landthut,  1807.  Erster 
Entwurf  eines  Systems  der  Naturphilosophie,  Jena,  1799,  8?o.  Einleitung  zu 
seinem  Entwurfe  eines  Systems  der  Naturphil.,  oder  liber  den  Begriff  der 
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Observations  on  the  above  System. 

394.  The  theory  of  Schelling  is  remarkable    for    the 
originality  of  the  views  it  contains,  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  it  would  solve,  the  consistency  of  its  plan,  and 
the  vast  circle  of  its  application.     It  binds  together  by 
one  single  Idea  all  the  essences  of  Nature,  removing'  the 
limits  which  had  been  assigned  by  Kant  to  the  dominion 
of  Science,  and  asserting  the  possibility  not  only  of  a 
subjective  apprehension,  but  of  an  objective  and  scientific 
knowledge— -of  a  certain  and  determinate  perception  of 
God  and  Divine  things,  by  virtue  of  the  identity  between 
the  human  mind  and  the  essence  of  aQ  Being.     It  em- 
braces the  whole    circle   of  philosophical    speculaticm, 
removing,  as  it  does,  the  distinction  between  empirical 
and  rational  knowledge;    and   its  principles  are  made 
applicable  to  all  the  sciences.   It  has  the  appearance  how- 
ever of  being,  1st.  As  relates  to  Practical  Science,  very 
confined  and  embarrassed  ;  nor  can  we  discover  how,  in 
such  a  system  of  Absolute  Identity,  there  can  be  room  for 

specul.  Phjsik,  etc.,  Atnd,  L799,  8vo.    System  des  tnLOScendentalen  Xdealis- 
mug.  Tab,  1800,  8vo.    Zeitschrift  far  die  speculative  Fhysik.  1  u.  2  B.  Jena, 
1800>-3,  Svo.    Neue  Zeitschrlft  u.  s.  w.  Tub.  1803.     Krit.  Journal  der  Phil, 
herausg.  von  Schellino  u.  Hegel,  2  B.  Tub»  1802 — 3,  8vo.    Bbuno  oder 
iiber  dai  gottl.  u.  Natiirl.  Princip.  der  Dinge.  £in  Gespriich,  BtrL  1802,  8vo. 
II  Aufl.    Vorlesuogen  iiber  die  Methode  des  akad.  Studiums,  fituttg.  u.  Tub. 
1803,  Svo.  II  unveraud.  Aufl.  1813.     Philosophie  und  Religion,  Tub.  1804. 
Darlegung  des  wahren  Verbaltnisses  der  Naturphilosophie  zu  der  verbesserten 
Fichtescben  Lehre,  Tub.  1806,  Svo.  Jahrbiicher  der  Medicin  als  Wissenschaft 
(darin  Aphorismen  zur  Einl.  in  die  Naturphilos.  1  B.  I  Heft.)  Tub.  1806. 
Pbilosophische  Schriften,  1  B.  Landskut,  1809,  8vo. ;  (containing  also  his 
Rede  iiber  das  Verhiiltniss  der  bildenden  Kiinste  zu  der  Natur,  1807,  gehaiten, 
und  die  Abhandlung :  Pbilosophische  Untersuchungen  iiber  das  Wesen  der 
menschl.  Freiheit  und  die  damit  zusamnienhiingengen  Gegenstiinde.)    Schel- 
lino's  Denkmal  der  Schrifivon  den  gottlichen  Dingen  des  Hrn.  F.  H.  Jacobi 
und  der  ihm  in  derselben  gemacbten  Beschuldigung  eines  abucbtUch  tiiuschen- 
den,  Liige  redenden  Atheismus.  Tub.  1812,  8vo.    AUgemeine  Zeitscbiift  von 
und  fiir  Deutsche,  III  Hefte ;  (containing  Schelling's  answer  to  a  writing  of 
EscHENMAYER,  iibor  dic  Abh.  von  der  Freiheit.)    Uber  die  Gottheiten  voa 
Samothrace,  Siuitg.  u.  Tub.  1815,  8vo. 
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prctcHcal  neeessiitf^  or^  in  other  words,  the  obligation  of 
duty  \  The  theory  is  characterised  by  a  blind  sort  of 
Naiural  Necessity  and  Determinism : — God  reveals  him- 
self of  necessity : — ^AU  History,  and  all  the  mutations  of 
the  world  are  but  the  modifications  of  his  essence  ^ 
^dly.  Independently  of  this  partial  view  of  Nature, 
the  system  is  deficient  in  the  solidity  of  its  principles.  It 
is  not  shown  in  what  manner  the  human  mind  can  elevate 
itself  to  the  intellectual  contemplation  described:  the 
principles,  therefore,  laid  down,  are  mere  suppositions. 
Thought  without  a  Thinking  Subject  is  nothing  better 
than  an  abstract  idea :— Absolute  Identity  is  incon- 
ceivable independent  of  Relative  Identity*  Without 
the  latter,  the  former  is  reduced  to  a  mere  non-entity.  It 
cannot  be  shown  that  Absolute  Identity  constitutes  the 
essence  of  all  beings :  Objective  Reality  depends  upon  a 
confusion  of  the  nature  of  Thought  with  the  essence  of 
external  objects.  To  pretend  that  a  pure  abstraction 
like  this  is  retdy  and  constitutes  the  essence  of  all  things, 
is  a  mere  unfounded  hypothesis,  the  proof  advanced  by 
ScheUing  being  altogether  untenable^:  to  support  which 
he  has  recourse  to  a  mere  jumble  of  words,  {**  Identity  of 
Identity  and  Non-Identity"), — to  contradiction — ("  The 
bond  of  Unity  and  Plurality — the  Copula, — The  Abso- 
lute in  the  Absolute, — The  Divine  in  the  Divine,  etc."), 
and  to  a  multitude  of  vague  and  indefinite  terms.  Srdly. 
This  theory  has  only  the  appearance  of  a  scientific 
system.  The  attempt  to  deduce  the  Finite  firom  the 
Infinite  and  Absolute,  and  the  Particular  from  the  Uni- 
versal, by  means  of  a  real  demonstration,  (construction), 
has  proved  abortive  ^  The  author  maintains  that  a 
Finite  and  Infinite,  a  Real  and  Ideal  have  co-existed 
firom  the  beginning  of  things  in  an  indissoluble  union: 

k  See  Schilling,  Philos.  und  Relig.  s.  53  a.  f.  Philos.  Schriften,  s. 
413  u.  f. 

'  Dant.  des  wahr.  Verh.  i.  66. 

•1  Zeitschr.  §  7.    Darst.  der  Verb.  s.  50. 

•  See  Zeitschrift  fiir  specul.  Physlk.  2  B.  II  Hft.  s.  18 ;  Bruno,  a.  81—131  j 
Philot.  tt.  Rel.  s.  35. 
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but  anon  he  is  obliged  to  suppose  a  separation    be- 
tween them,  by  virtue   of  his  hjrpothesis  of  Absolate 
Identity.    The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  self^ 
revelation.    The  only  answer  he  affords  to  the  question. 
Why  the  Deity  should  reveal  himself? — is  a  simple  asser- 
tion that  so  it  mugi  be^     Occasionally  he  has  recourse  to 
Plato's  mythical  hjrpothesis  of  a  Fall  of  the  Ideas  firom 
the  Absolute  <;    concerning  which  it  may  be  queried 
how  any   thing  can  fall  from  the  Absolute,  which  by 
hypothesis  embraces  and  contains  all  things?  Occasionally 
he  labours  to  demonstrate  that  nothing  exists  besides 
Unity,  the  Copula,  and  the  Absolute  ^ :  whence  then  are 
derived  finite  knowledge  Slaving  reference  to  Space  and 
Time;  and  the  Categories?  All  that  gives  to  his  argument 
the  appearance  of  successful  demonstration  is,  that  he  has 
substituted  for  the  vague  idea  of  the  Absolute  certain 
fictions  of  the  Imagination,  and  notions  borrowed  fit>m 
experience.     4thly.  Can  any  one  presume  to  believe  that 
the  inscrutable  nature  of  the  Godhead  is  contained  in  the 
idea  of  Absolute   Identity?     His    Natural  Philosophy 
conveys  to  us  no  knowledge  of  Grod,  auid  the  little  it 
reveals  appears  opposed  to  Religion  ^     It  becomes  a  sys- 
tem of  Pantheism  by  identifying  the  Deity  with  Nature^, 
and  makes  the  Deity  himself  subject  to  superior  laws, 
supposing  him  obliged  to  reveal  himself,  and  making  the 
Divinity  as  Intelligence  proceed,  within  the  compass  of 
Time,  from    non-intelligent    principles — ^Nature  in  the 
Deity  and  Chaos.     The  Deity  is  supposed  to  render 
passive  a  certain  portion  of  his  nature  with  which  before 
he  energised,  and  to  enable  us  to  conceive  of  him  as  a 
personal  being,  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  the  existence 
in  him  of  Nature  as  a  negative  essence '.     God  is  repre- 
sented not  only  as  a  Divine  Being,  but  as  Life.     Now      I 

'  As  a  fact  nMnlly  necesmy :  Abh.  tod  da  Fieik.  s.  492. 
t  Relig.  a.  Plulos.  u  35. 
k  Dant.  S.62. 

*  See  the  close  of  the  following  section. 

k  Schelling  has  eodeaYonred  to  repel  this  charge  :  Philos.  a.  Relig.  s.  52. 
Schr.  s.  402  ff. 
>  Pages  96.  97. 
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life  pre-supposes  a  certain  destiny^  and  implies  passive 
affections  and  a  gradual  deyelopment ;  and  to  such  li* 
mitations  we  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  Deity  has 
voluntarily  submitted  himself °'.  The  whole  theory  is 
nothing  better  than  an  ingenious  fiction^  which,  by  offer- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  solution  of  all  difficulties,  and  by 
its  pretended  Construction  of  Nature,  proved  generally 
attractive ;  as  well  as  by  removing  all  idea  of  Constraint 
or  Moral  Obligation, — by  suggesting  a  variety  of  new 
ideas, — and  by  appearing  to  throw  open  a  wide  perspec- 
tive to  the  views  of  Science.  As  for  the  manner  of  Schel- 
ling,  we  are  called  upon  to  remark,  besides  the  faults  of 
a  vague  and  indeterminate  mode  of  expression  already 
noticed,  the  employment  of  certain  mythical  and  meta- 
phorical terms,  after  the  manner  of  Plato,  which  increase 
the  difficulties  belonging  to  his  system  °. 

Partisans  and  Adversaries  of  the  System  of  ScheUing. 

395.  The  enthusiasm  which  this  system  excited  may 
be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  character  of  the  theory 
itself,  and  of  the  times  in  which  it  appeared.  A  con- 
siderable school  of  disciples  was  formed  among  the  moral 
philosophers,  theologians,  philologists,  physicians,  and 
naturalists  of  the  day ;  who  professed  to  investigate  anew 
their  several  sciences  on  the  principles  of  the  system  of 
Absolute  Identity,  and  aspired  to  complete  that  system 
by  fresh  discoveries.  The  views  of  Schelling  had  a  more 
especial  influence  on  the  sciences  of  Natural  History, 
Mythology,  History,  and  the  Theory  of  Taste.  The  two 
Schlegels  at  one  time  contributed  to  extend  it^  reputation 
by  their  labours  in  the  last  department.  Others  of  this 
school  were  less  commendable ;  and  a  dizzy  spirit  of  ex- 
aggeration  seemed  to  possess  its  professors,  which  led 

B  Abh.  iiber  die  Freih.  i.  493*  phil.  Schr. 

^  [The  grave  remarks  of  the  author  on  this  absurd  theory  might  perhape  have 
been  worthily  replaced  by  the  pithy  criticism  of  Mr.  Burchell,  apud  the  Vicar 
of  Wake6eld,  as  applied  to  other  absurdities,  videlicet— •FfM/^«^Fii</^e— 
Fudgf,  Transl.] 
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them  to  accept  as  the  highest  efforts  of  wisdom  the 
most  extravagant  and  fantastical  conceptions,  and,  by 
allying  itself  to  superstition  and  enthusiasm,  seemed 
to  restore  the  days  of  Neoplatonism. 

To  this  school  belonged  the  Naturalists  H.  Steffens  % 
J^  Gorres^f  the  Chevalier  F.  von  Baader\  L.  Oken^^ 
J.  P.  V.  Troxler\  K.  J.  Windischmann\  G.  H.  Schu^ 

^  Bora  at  Stavanger  in  Norway,  1773  :  a  professor  at  Breslaw. 

H.  Stbffevs,  Gnindziige  der  philoi.  Naturwissenschaft  BerU  1806,  8 vol, 
with  his  other  treatises  on  the  Natural  Sciences — ^ITeber  die  Idee  der  Universi- 
tiiten,  BerL  1809,  8vo.  Caricataran  des  Heiligsten,  Ltipu  1819—21,  2  B. 
u.  a.  Anthropologie,  BrnU  1822,  2  B.  Von  der  falschen  Theologie  und 
dem  wahren  Glauben,  Bretl.  1824,  8vo. 

P  Professor  at  Munich. 

GoRRBS,  Aphorismen  iiber  die  Kunst,  etc.,  Cchlsnt,  1804,  8vo.  Aphorismen 
iiber  Organomie,  tbend,  1804,  u.  Fref,  1803,  1  Th.  Exposition  der  Physiologie 
Cuhl,  1805.  '  Glauben  und  Wissen.  Munch,  1805.    Mythengeschichte,  etc. 

^  Of  the  university  of  Munich. 

Fr.  Baader,  Beilriige  zur  Elementarphysiologie,  Hamb,  1797,  8vo.  Ueber 
das  Pytha§^r.  Quadrat  in  der  Natur  od.  die  4  Weltgegenden.  Tub,  1799,  a. 
a.  kl.  Schriften  in  den  Beitriigen  zur  dynam.  Physik.  BerL  1809.  Spater : 
Begriindung  der  Ethik  durch  die  Physik.  Munch,  1813.  Ueber  den  Blitz  als 
Vater  des  Lichts  an  H.  Jung,  18  L5.  Abhandlungen  iiber  die  Eztase ;  Analogie 
des  Erkenntnis-  und  des  Zeugungsvermogens ;  Ueber  die  Freiheit  der  Intelli- 
genz.  Eine  Rede.  Munch.  Ueber  die  Vierzahl  des  Lebens,  BerL  1819,  8to. 
Satze  aus  der  Bildungs-  und  Begriindungslehre  des  Lebens.  BerL  1820,  8to. 
Fermenta  cognitionis,  I>-III  HefV  BerL  1822—23.  (The  first  treato  of  the 
origin  of  good  and  evil  in  men).  Ueber  die  Vierzahl  des  Lebens,  BerL  1819, 
8vo.  Proben  religioser  Philosophie  alterer  Zeit,  Leipt,  1825,  8vo.  Vorle- 
sungen  iib.  rel.  Philos.  im  Gegensatz  der  irreligiosen  alterer  und  neuerer  Zett, 
Munch,  1827,  8vo. 

'  Professor  at  Munich. 

L.  Okbn's  Uebersicht  des  Grundrisses  des  Systems  der  Naturphilosophie 
und  der  damit  eotstehenden  Theorie  der  Sinne,  Frf.  a.  M.  (1802,)  8vo.  Abriss 
des  Systems  der  Biologie,  Gott,  1805.  Ueber  die  Zeugung,  Bamb.  1805. 
Lehrbuch  der  Naturphilosophie,  Jena,  1809,  sqq.  3  B.  8vo.  N.  Aufl.  1829. 
Lehrbuch  d.  Naturgeschichte,  1  u.  3  Th.,  Letps.  1813,  u«  Ins. 

•  A  Swiss  physician. 

Troxlbr*8  Versuche  in  der  organ.  Physik.  Jena,  1804,  8vo.  Ueber  das 
Leben  und  sein  Problem,  GUtt,  1807.  Elemente  der  Biosophie,  Letps.  1808, 
(in  dieser  Schrift  niLhert  er  sich  mehr  Jacobi)  ;  und  Blicke  in  das  Wesen  des 
Menschen,  Aarau,  1812, 8vo.  Philosophische  Rechtslehre  der  Natur  u.  des 
Gesetzes,  etc.,  Zurich,  1820,  8vo.  Naturlehre  des  mensehl.  Erhennens  od. 
Metaphysik.  Aarau,  1828,  8vo. 

'  A  professor  at  Bonn. 

K.  J.  Wxnoischmank's  Ideen  zur  Physik,  I  B.  Wurtb*  «.  Bamb,  1805, 8vo. 
Vergl.  Darstellung  des  Begrifis  der  Physik  in  Schellings  neuer  Zeitschr.  for 
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bert "»  F.  J.  Schehers ',  (all  of  whom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Oken^  inclined  to  the  principle  of  Faith),  K.  E. 
SchelUngy,  P.  F.  van  WaUher\  J.  Weber \  W.  Nasse^ 
D.  G,  Kieser,  Blascbe^^  etc.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  moral  philosophers  F.  Ast^^  K,  W.  F.  Solger^y  (pos- 
sessing more  originality  than  the  rest) ;  E.  A,  Esehen- 
mayer  and  J.  J.  Wagner  \  (the  two  last  eventually  be- 

spec.  Phys.  1  B.  I  Heft.  1802.  Ueber  die  Selbstvernichtung  der  Zeit,  Heidelb. 

1807,  u.  a. 

"  A  professor  at  Munich. 

Schubert's  Ansichten  von  der  Nachtieite  der  Naturwissenschaft.  Dretd, 

1808,  8vo. ;  Neue  Aufl.  1817.  Ahndungen  einer  allg.  Gesckichte  des 
Lebens,  Leipt,  3  Th.  1806—20,  8vo.  SymboHkdes  Traums,  etc.  Bamb,  1814 ; 
II  Aufl.  1821.  Altes  nnd  Neues  aus  dem  Gebiet  der  innem  Seelenkonde, 
Leipt,  1816,  8vo.    Die  Urwelt  und  die  Fixsteme,  Dretd.  1822,  8to. 

*  A  professor  at  Heidelberg. 

ScBBLVBRS,  Elementarlehre  der  organ.  Natar.  1  Th.  Organomie,  Gott.  1800. 
Fhilosophie  der  Medicin,  Fref,  1809,  8vo.  Ueber  das  Geheimniss  des  Lebens 
1814,  8vo.    Von  den  sieben  Fonnen  des  Lebens,  Fref.  a.  M.  1817,  8vo. 

'  K.  E.  ScHSLLiNG,  iiber  das  Leben  nnd  seine  Erscheinung,  Landthutt 
1806,  8vo. 

*  Walther,  tiber  Gebnrt,  Daseyn  u.  Tod.  N'limb.  1807.  Ueber  den  Ego- 
ismns  in  der  Natur.  ebend,  1807,  u.  a«  S.  Physiologic  des  Menschen,  etc 
Landihut,  1807—8,  8vo. 

*  Weber's  Metaphysik  des  Sinnl.  n.  Uebersinnl.  Lands.  1801, 8vo.  Lehrb. 
der  Naturwissenschaft,  LAndthut,  1803 — 4.  Philos.,  Rel.  u.  Christenthum 
im  Bunde,  Munehen,  1808—11,  VII  Hfte.  Wissenschaft  der  maleriellen 
Natur  Oder  Dynamik  der  Materie,  M'iknehen,  1821,  u.  a. 

^  Nasse,  iiber  Naturphilosophie,  Freyberg,  1809,  8vo«  Zeitschrift  Hir  psych, 
^rzte,  Leips.  seit  1818. 

«  Vgl.  Blascbb,  iiber  das  Wichtigste,  was  in  der  Naturphilos.  seit  1801  ist 
geleistet  woiden  in  der  Zeitschr.  Jsis,  herausgeg.  von  Oken,  IX  St,Jahrg.  1819. 
Dessen  Vertheidigung  des  Naturphil.  Systems  in  der  Jsis,  1 826 ;  V  Heft  gegen 
die  Einwiirfe  im  Hermes  XXIV  (von  Bachmann).  In  Schellingscher  Ansicht 
ist  auch  dessen  Theodicee,  unter  d.  Titel :  das  Boae  im  Einklange  mit  der 
Weltordunng,  Lrip%.  1827,  8vo.,  abgefasst. 

'  Ast's  Gruttdlinien  der  Philoeophie,  Land$hut.  \d07',  N.A.  1809.  System 
der  Kunstlehre  oder  Lehr-  u.  Handbuch  der  iEsthetik,  etc.,  Lgipz.  1805, 
11  Aufl.  Grundriss  der  iEsthetik,  Landtkut,  1807,  u.  Auszug :  Grundlinien 
der  iEsthetik,  ebend.  1813,  8vo.    Gesch.^der  Philos.  s.  S.  23. 

*  SoLOER,  Philos.  Gespriiche.  Erste  Sammlung,  Berl.  1817,  8to.  Erwih, 
Vier  Gespriiche  iiber  das  Schone  und  die  Kunst,  Berl,  1815,  II  Thle.  8vo. 
Nachgelassene  Schriften  und  Briefwechsel.  Heiausg.  von  L.  Tisck  u.  Fa,  v. 
Ravmer,  Leips.  1826,  II  B.  8vo. 

'  Philosophie  der  Erziehungsktinst,  Leips,  1803,  8to.  Von  der  Natur  der 
Binge,  Leips.  1803,  8vo.  System  der  Idealphilosophie,  Leips,  1804,  8vo. 
His  other  works  will  be  mentioned  below,  §  406. 
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came  opposed  to  Schelling) ;  and  Hegel*  (§  407),  -who  as 
well  as  Krause  seceded  in  the  end  from  the  tenets  of 
his  master.  The  doctrines  of  Schelling  were  expresslj 
taught  by  J.  B.  Schad^  (§  S89) ;  G.  M.  Klein^  (the  most 
faithiul  expositor  of  the  system) ;  and  reduced  to  a  course 
of  philosophy  by  Ign.  Thanner^,  and  TA.  A,  JRijcnerK 
By  Zimmer^  and  Buehner^  the  theory  was  applied  to 
the  principles  of  Religion  and  Ethics;  and  by  JSiMck- 
marm^  and  Niisslein^  to  i£sthetics.  The  former  of  these 
ended  by  adopting  other  opinions. 


t  See  his,  Differanz  des  Fichteachen  u.  Schellingischen  Systems  in 
hvng  anf  Reinhold'i  Bettriige,  etc.,  Jena,  1801,  Svo.;  and  the  Cridcml  Jou- 
nal  published  conjointly  with  Schelling. 

^  System  der  Natnr-  u.  Tianscendentalphilosophie  in  Verbindang  ciarge- 
stellt,  Landih,  1803-4,  II  Thle.  8vo.  Seine  oac^er  angeknndigten :  Insti- 
ttttiones  Fhilosophis  Universe,  etc.,  scripsit  Jo.  Sen  ad,  P.  I.  Logicam  oom- 
plectens,  Charkow,  1812.    Institutiones  Juris  Nat.,  ibid,  1814,  Svo. 

I  A  professor  at  Wiinburg.  Klein,  Batrage  zom  Stadium  der  PhilMO' 
phie  ais  Wissenschaft  des  All.  Nebst  einer  vollst.  u.  €usl.  Daiatellong  ihier 
Hauptmomente,  Wurxb.  1805,  8to.  Veistandeslehre,  Bamb.  1810.  Ver- 
such,  die  Ethik  als  Wissenschaft  zu  begriinden,  etc.,  Rudolst.  1811.  Dar- 
stellung  der  Philos.  Religions-  und  Sittenlehre,  Batkb.u.  Wwtb,  1818,  Svo. 

^  A  professor  at  Salzbtirg.  Thanner's  Versuch  dner  moglichst  fasslichen 
Barstellung  der  absoluten  Identitatslehre,  etc.,  Munchen,  1810,  Svo.  Hand- 
buch  der  Vorbereitung  n.  Einl.  sum  selbstst.  wissenechaftl.  Stud.  bes.  der 
Philosophie.  Erster  formaler  Theil :  die  Denklehre,  Munehen,  1807.  Zwei- 
terimat.  Th. :  die  Metaphysik,  1808,  Svo.  Femer :  Lehrbnch  der  Tbeoret 
Philos.  nach  den  Gmndsatzen  der  absoluten  Identitiitslehre  f.  akad.  Vories. 
I.  Th.  Logik. ;  II  Th.  Metaphysik  (auch  mit  dem  Titel :  Logische,  Metaphys. 
Aphorismen,  etc.),  Saltb,  18tl-12,  Svo.  Lehr-  und  Handbuch  der  PrakL 
Philos.  fiir  Akad.  Vories.  I  Th.  AUgem.  Prakt.  Philos.  u.  Natnireeht,  ebemi. 
1811,  Svo. 

1  A  professor  at  Amberg.  Rixner,  Aphorismen  aus  der  Philos.  als  Ldt- 
faden,  Landsk*  1809, 8vo.  urogearbeitet :  Aphorismen' der  gesammten  Philos. 
sum  Gebr.  seiner  Vories.  Ill  Bdchen,  Sultbach,  1818,  ff.  Svo. 

■  Zimmer's  Philos.  Religionslehre,  I  Th.  Lehre  von  der  Idee  des  Abso- 
luten, Landshut,  1806,  Svo.  Philos.  Untersuchung  iiber  den  AUg.  Verldl 
des  menschl.  Oeschlechts,  ^>end.  1809,  Svo. 

B  BucBNER,  Uber  Erkenntniss  und  Philos.,  IxmdMhut,  1806.  Gmndsata 
der  Ethik.,  1808,  Svo.  Das  Wesen  der  Religion,  DiUingtn,  1805,  Svo. 
Zweite  Aufl.,  Landth,,  1809. 

**  A  professor  at  Jena.  Bacbmann:  Die  Knnstwissenschafl  in  ihrsm 
allg.  Umrisse  dargestellt  f.  akad.  Vories.  Jena,  1811,  Svo.  Ueber  Philos.  u. 
KnnMi.  Jena  u.  Leipx.  1812,  Svo. ;  (see  bibl.  $$  1,  41).  Von  Verwandti- 
chaft  der  Physik  u.  Psychol.  Preisschrift.  Utrecht  u.  Leipt.  1821.  Syitem 
der  Logik.  Leipt.  1829,  Svo. 
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I  Among  the  adversariei  of  the  system  were  several  dis- 

I  tinguished  partisans  of  the  theory  of  Kant^  as  well  as 

I  the  authors  of  certam  new  doctrines ;  such  as  Herbaria 

!.  JBouierwekf  and  Jacobi,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 

I  nie;ition  below.     The  opinions  of  Schelling  were  espe- 

I  cially  attacked  by  the  theologians ;  who  appear,  however, 

I  occasionally  to  have  understood  them  but  imperfectly. 

I  Others,  (for  instance  Daub),  endeavoured  to  reconcile 

I  them  with  Religion. 


Other  Systems* 

396.  Fr,  Bouterwek\  an  acute  reasoner  who  had  ori- 
ginally embraced  and  even  given  a  new  exposition  of  the 
theory  of  Kant,  abjured  the  tenets  of  his  master  from  a 
conviction  that  they  were  not  proof  against  Scepticism, 
and  professed  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  partial  cha- 
racter of  Fichte's  system.    He  maintained  that  Science 
demands  the  recognition  of  something  Absolute,  without 
which  no  knowledge  nor  even  thought  is  possible,  inas- 
much as  something  real, — a  Being, — ^the  Absolute, — ^is 
pre-supposed  in  all  demonstration.     Accordingly  he  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrate  the  inefficacy  of  former  philoso- 
phical systems,  alleging  that  they  had  attempted  the  dis- 
covery of  Truth  only  by  means  of  mental  ideas  and  cer- 
tain formularies,  without  ever  arriving  at  real  and  ani- 
mated Science.     His  leading  principles  were,   that  all 
Thought  and  Sensation  are  founded  on  some  real  ground, 
— the  Absolute ;   which  itself  is  dependent  on  nothing 
else.     Such  an  essence  is  not  discoverable  by  Thought^ 
inasmuch  as  Thought  pre-supposes  its  existence,  as  some- 
thing superior  to  itself.     Consequently,  we  are  driven 
to  conclude  either  that  all  Being  is  imaginary  and  all 
Thought  without  foundation,  or  that  there  exists  an  a6- 


P  Ni}s8LBiN*8  Lehrb.  der  Kuostwiiieiiicluit,  Landikutt  1819, Svo,  Grand- 
linien  der  aJIg.  Psychologie,  etc.,  Mainz.  1821,  8vo.  d.  Logik.  Bamb.  1824, 
8vo. 

1  Born  1766;  died  a  professor  at  GottingeD,  1828. 
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solute  faculty  of  knovledge,  which  neither y!p^/r  nor  iiUiib, 
constituting  the  fundamental  principle  of  Reason  itscK 
i^nd  hy  virtue  of  which  all  Being  is  demonstrable.     Sa^ 
sequently  Bouterwek  retracted  this  doctrine,  and  adopteij 
a  new  universal  theory  of  Truth  and  Science,  leading  u 
a  moderate   system  of  Transcendental  Rationalism,  b 
means  of  the  principle  of  the  Confidence  of  Rea90»  ■ 
itself.     He  defined  the  end  of  philosophy  to  be  the  se- 
lution  of   the  enigma  of  nature  and    man,    by    distie- 
guishing  between  the  appearances  and  the  realides  of  ob- 
jects, as  far  as  is  attainable  by  unassisted  human  reasoe. 
This  must  be  efiected  by  a  system  of  demonstration,  U 
which  empirical  psychology  and  Logic  (in  the  popok 
sense  of  the  term),  can  contribute  only  the    premises 
This   theory,  like  that  of  Jacobi  (§  398],   supposes  al 
merely  logical  thought   to   be  mediate.     All   imme&U 
knowledge  (without  which  all  discursive  notions  assuoe 
the  character  of  mediatey  and  consequently  become  nugi- 
tory),  is  dependent  on  the  original  connection   existing 
between  the  powers  of  Thought  and  the  Internal  Sense 
in  the  Virtucdity  of  Spiritual  life : — in  the  unity  of  the  ac- 
tive properties  of  our  nature,  whether  subjective  or  ob- 
jective.    Reason  has  confidence  in  herself  in  as  far  as 
she  is  pure  Reason,  and  has  confidence  in  truth  as  & 
she  recognises  therein  (by  virtue  of  the  connection  just 
mentioned)  her  own  independent  energy ;  and  discovers 
in  this  energy  the  germ  of  ideas,  by  means  of  which  sk 
can  elevate  herself  above  sensible  impressions  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  original  principle  of  all  Existence  and 
Thought,    the    idea    of  The   Absolute.      Consequently 
Truth,  in  the  metaphysical  sense  of  the  word,  (or  tic 
agreement  of  our  conceptions  with  the  insensible  essences 
of  things,  and  their  necessary  connection  with  the  first 
principle  of  all  Thought  and  Existence), — can  be  appre- 
hended by  reason  immediately.     Metaphysics  (in  connec- 
tion with  which  comes  Religious  Philosophy  founded  on 
religious  sentiment),  completes  the  scientific  development 
of  this  idea  by  instructing  us  how  far  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  things  is  possible  to  the  human  mind.     Philo- 
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sophical  Ethics  and  Natural  Law.  are  connected  with  the 
theoretical  department  of  Philosophy  by  means  of  Uni- 
versal Practical  Philosophy. 

The  subject  of  Natural  Right  forms  a  special  chapter 
in  philosophical  Ethics,  in  which  Right  is  treated  as  a 
reasonable  title,  in  virtue  of  which  man,  as  a  moral  being, 
lays  claims  to  all  the  external  conditions  appertaining  to 
him,  in  all  things  relating  to  virtue  and  justice. 

Bouterwek  also  laboured  to  estabhsh  a  system  of  iEs- 
thetics,  on  psychological  principles,  and  independent,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Fr.  Bouterwek,  Aphorismen,  den  Fretinden  der  Vemunft- 
kiitik  nach  Kant*s  Lehre  vorgelegt,  Gott.  1793,  8vo.  Paulus 
Septimius,  oder  die  letzten  Geheimnisse  des  Eleusm.  Priesters. 
(Philos.  Roman),  Halle,  1795,  II  Thle.  8vo.  Idee  einer  allge- 
meinen  Apodiktik,  etc.  Gott,  1799,  II  Th.  8vo.  Anfangsgrunde 
der  speculativen  Philosophie,  Gott.  1800,  8yo.  Die  Epochen 
der  Vemunft  nach  der  Idee  der  Apodiktik,  Gott,  1802,  8vo. 
Anleitung  zui  Philosophie  der  Naturwissenschaft,  Gott.  1803, 
8vo.  Neues  Museum  der  Philosophie  und  Literatur  herausgege- 
hen  von  Fr.  Bouterwek,  Gott.  1803.  ^sthetik,  Leipz,  1806, 
II  Th. ;  III  Aufl.  1824,  8yo.  Ideen  zur  Metaphysik  des  Scho- 
nen.  In  vier  Ahhandl.  ebend.  1807,  8vo.  Praktische  Apho- 
rismen ;  Grundsatze  zu  einem  neuen  Systeme  der  moral.  Wis- 
senschaften,  Leipz.  1808.  Lehrbuch  der  philos.  Yorkenntnisse 
(Allgemeine  Einl.,  Psychologie  und  Logik  enthaltend;  sollte  an 
die  Stelle  der  angefiihrten  Anfangsgrunde  treten.)  GotU  1810, 
8vo. ;  II  Ausg.  1820,  8vo.  Lehrb.  der  Philos.  Wissenschaften 
nach  einem  neuen  Systeme  entworfen,  II  Thle.  Gott.  1813,  8vo. 
II  verm.  u.  verb.  Aufl.  ebend,  1810,  8vo. ;  (the  part  relatmg  to 
religious  philosophy  being  entirely  re-written).  Religion  der 
Vemunft,  etc.,  ebend.  1824,  8vo. 

397.  C.  G.  BardilV  endeavoured  to  make  The  Ab- 
solute the  basis  of  a  system  on  a  new  principle. 
He  believed  himself  to  have  detected  such  lui  one  in 
Thougl^t,  and  sought  to  constitute  Logic  the  source  of 
real  knowledge ;  elevating  it  to  the  rank  of  Metaphysics. 
Hobbes,  and  the  physician  Leidenfrost  (in  his  Confessio, 
1793),  had  already  represented  Thought  as  ccUculation, 
but  Bardili  was  the  first  to  imagine  that  he  could  discover 

'  Born  at  BUubeuera,  1761  -^  died  at  Stuttgard,  1808. 
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in  Thought  per  se  (contemplated  under  its  formal  cha^ 
racter)^  a  real  existence ;  nay,  even  the  essence  of  the 
Deity.   The  nature  of  Thought  is  such,  that  while  it  con- 
tinues always  the  same  it  is  capable  of  infinite  repetition 
aiid  multiplication.     It  is  A  quatenus  A,  in  A : — Identity • 
Thought  quatenus  Thought  is  neither  Subject  nor  Ob*  ' 
ject,  nor  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other ;  but  their 
common  elementary  principle,  in  which  the  conceptions 
and  judgments  of  the  mind  have  their  origin,  being  at 
the  same  time  an  infinitivus  determinans  and  a  determina^ 
turn.     This  principle  of  Thought,   however,  determines 
nothing  until  applied  to  something  else,  that  is,  to  IVIat- 
ter ;  which  is  a  necessary  postulate  of  the  system.     The 
characteristics  of  Thought  quatenus  Thought,  are  Unity 
in  Plurality : — Identity.     The  characteristics  of  Matter 
are  Diversity  and  Multiplicity.    Thought,  the  First  and 
Absolute  principle,  is  not  determined  by  Matter,  but  vice 
versd  the  last  by  it.     The  application  of  Thought  to  Mat- 
ter produces :    1.  Something  real  apprehended   by  the 
mind  (B — Reality).    2.  A  mere  conception  of  the  mind 
(B — Possibility).     The  agreement  of  Thought  with  Mat- 
ter constitutes  Reality,  which  is  only  a  more  express  de- 
termination of  the  Possible. 

In  many  respects  this  obscure  and  fanciful  system  ap- 
proached the  theory  of  Leibnitz,  representing  the  Deity  as 
the  Monas  Monadum,  or  pure  Possibility,  which  multiplies 
itself  in  all  individual  objects,  and  determines  all  thought, 
— the  ultimate  source  of  all  truth,  and  consequently  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  Logic.  Bardili  styled  his 
performance  the  Primary  Logic,  and  announced  its  pre- 
tensions with  considerable  arrogance,  but  without  muqh 
success  ^    The  system  of  Rational  Realism  it  was  de- 


"  Bar  Dili's  Grandrlss  der  ersten  Logik,  gereinigt  von  den  Irrthamern  der 
bisher.  Logik,  besonders  der  Kanuschen,  Stuttg,  1800,  Bvo.  Philosophiscbe 
Elemeatarlebre.  I  Heft.  Landsh,  1802;  II  Heft.  1806,  8vo.  BeitrHge  znr 
Beurtbeilung  des  gegrenwartigeii  Zustandes  der  Veraunftlehre,  Lamdtk,  1803, 
8to. 

At  an  earlier  period  Bardili  had  distinguisbed  bimself  as  an  acute  thinker 
by  bis :  Epochen  der  vonuglichsten  Philoeophischen  Begriffe,  I  Tb.  HulU, 


n 
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signed  to  support  was  no  less  unsuccessful,  notwimstmd- 
ing  the  subtile  analysis  of  Reinhold  (§  38S).  Aboai;;^!^ 
same  time  many  similar  essays  appeared,  for  the  most' 
part  distinguished  by  little  else  but  their  obscurity  and 
extravagance.  Of  this  number  was  the  Archimeiria  of 
the  ingenious  Swede,  Th.  TharUd^  which  refers  every 
thing  to  the  theory  of  Magnitudes,  containing  many  ec- 
centric ideas,  afterwards  developed  by  others;  and  the 
JEpicritigue  of  F.  Berg^^  who  assumes  as  the  key  to  the 
nature  of  all  Reality,—"  Logical  Will ;"  and  lastly,  the 
*'  Altogether  Practical  Philosophy,"  of  Ruckert  and 
Wei98*  {§  399).  The  labours  of  J.  H.  Abiehn  are  not 
more  deserving  of  specification ;  consisting  in  a  compila- 
tion of  the  works  of  others,  in  which  nothing  but  the 
phraseology  is  his  own. 


t  •". 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  SENTIMENT  AND  BELIEF. 

JacoKs  Theory  of  Belief  * 

898.  A  friend  of  Hamann  (|  369),  F.  H.  Jacobin  ad- 
vanced a  theory  totally  at  variance  with  the  Critical  and 

17B8,  Bvo.  Sophylus  oder  Sittlichkeit  u.  Natur,  als  FundaiDent  der  Welt- 
weiiheit,  <6iiid.  1794.  Allgemeine  praktiscbe  Philoaophie,  ebend*  1795. 
tJeber  die  Gesetze  der  IdeenassociatioDy  e6end.  1796,  u.  iiber  den  Unprung 
dee  Begrifis  von  der  Willensfreiheit  (gegen  Forberg),  Stutig,  1796.  Briefe 
iiber  den  Ursprang  der  Metaphysik  (anoiQrm.)>  Altona,  1798,  8to. 

*  Died  a  profeitor  at  Greifewald,  1808.  Maximum  live  Archimetria,  Berol, 
1799,  8vo.  His  "  Philosophiaches  Glanbensbekenntniss,"  appears  to  have 
been  suppressed  by  authority. 

"  Berg,  Epikritik  der  Philosophie,  Arnitadt.  u,  Rudoltt,  1806. 

*  Jos.  RvcKERT,  Der  Realismns,  oder  Gnindziige  zn  einer  dnrchaus  prek- 
tischen  Philos.,  Leipt.  1801.  Cbr.  Weiss,  Winke  iiber  eine  dnrchaus  prakt. 
Philoe.,  ebend,  1801.    Lehibuch  der  Logik.  $bend,  1801,  8vo. 

f  Abicht's  Revidirende  Kritik  der  Speculativen  Vemunft  Altenb.  1799 — 
1801,  n  Th.  8vo.  System  der  Elementarphilosophie,  oder  verstiindige  Natur- 
lehre  des  Eikenntniss-  Gefiibls  u.  d.  Willenskraft,  Erlang,  1798,  8vo.  Psy- 
chol. Anthropol.  I  Abth.,  Erl.  1801.  Encyklopiidie  der  Ph'dos.,  Frkf.  1804, 
8vo.    Verbesserte  Logik,  oder  Wahrheitswissenschaft,  Furth,  1802,  8vo. 

>  Bom  at  Diisseldorf,  1743  ',  became  in  1804  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Munich,  and  died  1819. 
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Dogmatical  systems  which  then  divided  the  philoaophical 
world,  and  allied  to  the  most  exalted  mysticism.      He 
possessed  an  enlightened  and  religious  mind,  witb  con- 
siderable powers  of  expression  and  a  sincere  hatred  of 
the  empty  formularies  of  system-makers.     The  last  prin- 
ciple he  carried  so  far  as  almost  to  show  himself  an  enemy 
of  philosophical  reason  itself,  from  a  conviction  that  a 
consistent  dogmatical  theory,  like  that  of  Spinoza,  which 
admitted  no  truth  without  demonstration,  could  conduct 
only  to  Determinism  and  Pantheism;  while  the  Critical 
theory,  by  its  prejudice  in  favour  of  demonstrative  and 
mediate  knowledge,  was  led  to  reject  all  perception  of 
insensible  objects,  without  being  able  to  establish  their 
reality  by  means  of  practical  rational  belief.     He   was 
thus  led  to  found  all  philosophical  knowledge  on  Belief; 
which  he  describes  as  an  instinct  of  reason, — ^a  sort  of 
knowledge  produced  by  an  immediate  sensation  of  the 
mind, — ^a  direct  recognition  without  proof  of  the  True 
and  Insensible  ;  drawing  at  the  same  time  a  deep  distinc- 
tion between  such  Belief  and  that  which  is  positive.    The 
external  world  is  revealed  to  us  by  means  of  the  senses ; 
but  objects  imperceptible  to  the  senses,  such  as  the  Deity, 
— Providence, — Free-will, — ^hnmortality, — and  Morality 
are  revealed  to  us  by  an  internal  sense,  the  organ  of 
Truth ;  which  assumes  the  title  of  reason  as  being  the 
faculty  adapted  for  the  apprehension  of  Truth.     This 
twofold  revelation  (of  the  material  and  the  immaterial 
worlds),  awakens  man  to  self-consciousness,  with  a  per- 
ception of  his  superiority  to  external  Nature,  or  a  sense 
of  Free-will  \     In  the  same  manner  Jacobi  would  found 
the  principles  of  Morality  on  Sensation.     Reason,  as  the 
faculty  of  the  Ideas,  which  reveal  themselves  to  the  In- 
ternal Sense,  supplies  philosophy  with  its  materials :  the 
Understanding,  or  the  faculty  of  Logical  ideas,  gives 
these  a  form.     It  is  thus  that  he  has  expressed  himself 
in  his  later  works.     He  admits  the  great  merit  of  Kant 


*  J,ij.  Reicub,  Rationia,  qua  Ft.  II.  Jacobi  e  Ubeitatis  Qotione  dei  eib- 
teotiam  evincit,  expoaitio  et  censura,  P.  I.  Gotting.  1821,  8ro. 
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in  destroying  the  vain  labours  of  theorists,  and  establish- 
ing a  pure  system  of  practical  philosophy,  but  differs 
from  him  by  asserting  that  not  only  practical  but  also 
theoretical  ideas,  relative  to  real  but  insensible  objects, 
are  immediate  ;  and  alleges  that  the  Critical  system 
annihilates  not  only  rational  apprehension  but  sensible 
perception.  At  the  same  time  he  maintains  the  impos- 
sibility of  any  true  philosophical  Science.  Jacobi  at  first 
expressed  himself  somewhat  obscurely  on  this  principle 
of  an  internal  revelation  and  consequent  belief,  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  his  system.  In  consequence  of  this  obscurity 
arose  a  multitude  of  objections  and  misapprehensions, 
which  were  also  provoked  by  his  neglecting  to  discrimi- 
nate accurately  between  Reason  and  Understanding ;  and 
by  the  opposition  between  his  Theistical  theory  of  Belief 
and  Sensation  and  the  systems  of  his  contemporaries ;  as 
well  as  the  want  of  systematic  arrangement  it  betrayed. 
His  countrymen. however  have  not  neglected  to  appre- 
ciate the  indirect  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  philosophy. 

For  Jacobi's  writings  on  Spinoza,  and  in  answer  to  Mendels- 
sohn, see  above,  §  329  (bibl.). 

*    Among  his  works  were : 

David  Hume,  iiber  den  Glauben,  oder  Idealismus  und  Real- 
ismus,  Breslau,  1787f  8vo. ;  lUm^  1795.  Yon  den  gottlichen 
Dingen,  Leipz.  1811,  8vo.  Sammtliche  Werke  (containing  also 
his  celebrated  philosophical  romances),  VI  B.  Leipz.  1812 — 
1825,  8vo. 

On  Jacol>i  consult  Schlegers  Charakteristiken  und  Kritiken, 
IB. 


Furtfier  development  of  t/se  Theory  of  Sentiment. 

3i^.  The  system  of  Jacobi  found  many  adherents 
among  men  of  minds  similarly  constituted  ;  but  the  want 
of  precision  observable  in  his  distinctions  respecting  Un- 
derstanding and  Reason,  appears  to  have  given  occa- 
sion to  a  sort  of  schism  among  his  followers.  One  party 
looked  upon  the  Ideas  as  a  sort  of  revelation  of  the  Di- 
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vine  Nature^  appropriate  to  Reason  alone ;  alleging  that 
the  conceptions  of  the  Understanding  are  incapable  of 
leading  us  to  an  apprehension  of  the  Ideas.    They  add 
that  Belief  precedes  and  conies  before  all  knowledge. 
Another  party  attached  more  importance  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  Understanding,  and  supposed  philoso- 
phical science  to  be  founded  on  the  union  of  Reason 
and  Understanding:   its  material  and  elementary  part 
being  derived  from  the  former,  and  its  formal  characters 
from  the  last.    Jacobi  himself,  at  the  close  of  his  Mfe, 
inclined  to  this  opinion :  the  former  was  held  by  F.  Kop- 
pen,  an  ingenious  author  and  able  expositor  of  the  sys- 
tem he  had  adopted.     J.  Salat  adhered  to  the  latter. 

The  leading  principle  in  the  system  of  Koppen  was  that 
of  Liberty,  which  he  considers  as  a  creative  power,  incom- 
prehensible to  the  Understanding,  the  foundation  of  all 
existence,  in  short.  Being,  properly  so  called.  Reason  is 
the  faculty  by  which  it  is  apprehended.  Necessity  is  a 
state  of  things  established  by  Liberty. 

The  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by  Koppen  would  lead 
us  to  conclude  the  impossibility  of  any  true  philosophical 
knowledge.  His  writings,  like  those  of  Jacobi  (whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  theory),  have  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality, and  have  been  useful  by  opposing  a  new  theory 
to  the  authority  of  the  Dogmatists. 

WeSler\  a  friend  of  Jacobi,  and  Weiss  ^  distinguished 
for  his  psychological  researches,  belong  to  this  class. 

Among  the  writings  of  Koppen  were : 

Uber  OfFenbarung  in  Beziehung  auf  Kant  und  Ficht.  Philoso- 
phie,  Hamb,  1797 ;  second  edition,  1804,  Darstellmig  des  We- 
sens  der  Philos.,  Niirnb,  1810.  Uber  den  Zweck  der  Philoso- 
phie,  Munchen^  1807f  8vo.     Verm.  Schrifien,  1806,  etc.,  etc. 


^  Wbiller  (of  Miinich),  see  $$  37  and  395.  Uber  die  gegenw.  and 
Kianft.  Meoachh^it  Manek*  wid  Papau,  1799.  Anleiu  zur  freies  Aoiicbt  der 
Philos.,  Munch.  1804,  Bvo.  Verstand  und  Vernunft.  ibid.  1806, 8vo.  Grund- 
legung  zur  Psychologie,  ibid,  1817,  8vo.  etc. 

«  Weiss,  Vom  lebendigen  Gott.  und  wie  der  Mensch  zu  ibm  gelange, 
Leifis.  1812,  8vo. 
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Other  Disciples  of  the  same  School. 

400.  J.  Salatf  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Land- 
shut,  made  an  internal  revelation  of  the  Divine  Nature 
the  foundation  of  his  philosophical  system.  F.  A.  An^ 
cUlon^  and  C.  A,  Clodius*  held  in  part  the  opinions  of 
Jacobiy  without  properly  belonging  to  his  school. 

Among  the  works  of  Salat  were : 

Uber  den  Gfreist  der  Philos.  mit  krit.  Blicken,  etc.,  Munch. 
1808,  8vo.  Vemunft  und  Verstand^  Tub.  1808,  II  Thle.  8vo. 
Die  Moralphilosophie,  Landsh.  1810,  8yo. ;  third  edition  im- 
proved, Landsh.  1813-14,  2  vols.  Socrates  oder  iiber  den  neus- 
ten  Gegensatz  Zwischen  Christenthum  nnd  Philos.,  Sulzhach^ 
1820,  8vo.,  etc.,  etc.  An  answer  to  the  last  appeared  under  the 
title  of  Uber  die  Ktmst  Wort'  mid  Nebel  zu  machen.  Ein  Sup- 
plement zu  den  Philos.  Schriften,  insbes.  zu  dem  Socrates  des 
Hrn.  Salat,  Amber g^  1821. 


Antidogmatism  qfSchulze. 

401.  G.  E,  ScJuUxe  had  exposed  in  his  i^nesidemus 
the  weak  parts  of  the  system  of  Reinhold  (§  382) :  be 
subsequently  conceived  a  system  of  Scepticism  which  he 
qualified  by  a  new  appellation,  that  of  Antidogmatism. 
He  has  more  than  once  altered  his  views  and  definitions, 
and  his  latest  opinions  approximate  in  some  respects 
those  of  JacobL 

His  works  were : 

Einige  Bemerkungen  iiher  Kant's  Philos.  Religionslefare,  Kiel^ 
1795, 8vo.  Ueber  den  hochsten  Zweck  des  Stadiums  d.  Philos., 
Leipz.  1789,  8vo.  Grundriss  der  Philos.  Wissenschaflen,  1788 
—90,  II  B.  8vo.  ^nesidem  (see  §  382),  Kritik  der  Theo- 
retischen  Philosophic,  Hamb.  1801,  II  B.  8vo»  Die  Haupt- 
momente  der  Skeptischen  Defikart  iiber  die  menschliche  Erkennt- 

^  Ancillon  MiLARGss,  De  Literature  et  de  Philosophie,  Paris,  1809,  2 
voH.  Bto.  Ueber  Souveriiiiitat  u.  Staatsverfanangen,  Berl,  1815,  8.  Ueber 
die  Staatswissenscbaftp  ehend.  1820,  8vo.  Ueber  Glauben  u.  Wissen  in  der 
Philosopbie,  ebend.  1824.     Ueber  Vermittlung  der  Extreme,  ebend.  1828, 8vo. 

*  Clodius,  Grundriss  der  AUgem.  Religiooslebre,  Leipt,  1818,  8vo.  Von 
Gott.  in  d.  Natur,  in  d.  Menscbengeschicbe  u.  im  Bewusstseyn,  II  Thle. 
Leipz.  1818-19,  8ro. ;  III  Th.  oder  II  Theiles  II  Abth.  1820,  8vo. 
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niss;  in  Bouterwek's  Museum,  III  B.  II  Heft  Grondsatze 
der  Allgemeinen  Logik,  Heltnst.  1802,  IV  verb.  Aufl.  1822. 
Leitfaden  der  Entwickelung,  etc. 


Herbari. 

402.  J.  F.  Herbarty  a  professor  at  Konigsberg,  la- 
boured to  recal  philosophy  from  the  pursuit  of  psycho* 
logical  investigations,  and  proposed  a  system  of  Meta- 
physics which  in  some  respects  resembled  that  of  the 
Eleatae. 

Stiedenroth  ^  adopted  certain  of  his  opinions  respecting 
the  faculties  of  the  soul. 

Philosophical  works  of  Herbart : 

Ub.  Philos.  Studium,  GbtU  1807,  8vo.     Allgemeine  prakt. 
Philosophie,   Gott,   1808,  8vo.     Hauptpuncte  der  Metapbysik, 
Goti.  1808,  8vo.     Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Grebiete  der  specul. 
Psycholc^e,  im  Konigsb.  Archiv.  fur  Philosophie,  Komgsb,  181 1- 
12.     Bemerkungen  ub.  d.  ersten  Ursachen,  welche  das  Einver- 
standniss  ub.  d.  ersten  Gninde  der  prakt.  Philos.  erschweren, 
eine  Abhandl.  in  den  nachgelassenen  philos.  Sbcriften  von  Chr. 
Jac.  Kraus,  Konigsb.  1812,  8vo.     Theorise  de  attractioBe  £le- 
mentorum  Principia  Metaphysica,  sect.  I,  II,  Regiom,  1812,  8vo. 
Lehrbuch  z.  Einleitung  in  die  Philosophic,  Konigsb.  1813,  8vo.; 
II  sehr  verm.  Ausg.  ebend.  1821.     Lehrb.  zur  Psychologie,  Ao- 
nigsb.  u.  Leipz.  1816.     Ueber  das  Bose,  Konigsb.  1819,  8vo. 
De  attentionis  mensura  causisque  primariis.     Psychologist  Prin- 
cipia Statica  et  Mechanica  exemplo  illustraturus,  etc.,  Regianu 
1822,  4to.     Ueber  die  Moglichkeit  und  Nothwendigkeit  Ma- 
thematik   auf  Psychologie  anzuwenden,   Konigsb.    1822,   8vo. 
Psychologie  als  Wissenschaft,  neu  gegriindet  auf  Erfahrung  u. 
Mathematik,  II  Thle.,  ebend.  1824,  f.     Allgemeine  Metaphysik 
nebst  den  Anfangen  d.  Philos.  Naturlehre.     Erster  Histor.  krit. 
Theil.  Konigsb.  1828. 

SchleiemMcher. 

403.  F.  Schleiermacheri,  a  well-known  theologian,  em- 
ployed himself  in  perfecting,  with  some  originality,  the 

^  Ernst.  Stieobnroth,  Theorie  des  Wissens  mit  besonderer  Rocksicht  auf 
Skepticismus,  etc.,  Gott.  1819,  8vo.  Psychologie  zur  Erklar.  d.  Seelenenchei- 
nuDgen,  II  Thle.  Konigsb,  1824-25. 

s  Professor  of  Theology  at  Berlin.    Bom  at  Breslaw,  1768. 
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departments  of  Moral  Philosophy  which  bear  upon  the 
subjects  of  Ethics  and  Religion.  In  his  works  thus  in- 
tended to  combine  philosophy  with  religion  it  will  be 
thought  by  many  that  religion  has  lost  much,  without 
any  thing  being  gained  by  philosophy.  Schleiermacher 
has  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  Kritik  der  Morcd^, 
and  by  some  investigations  relative  to  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy. His  translation  of  Plato,  enriched  with  intro- 
ductory observations  on  each  Dialogue,  has  been  already 
noticed  (§  129,  bibl.). 

His  philosophical  works  were : 

Schleiermacher,  Uber  die  Religion.  Reden  an  die  Gebil- 
deten  unter  ihren  Verachtem  (at  first  anonym.),  Berl.  1799 ;  III 
verm.  Ausg.  1821,  8vo.  Monologen ;  eine  Neujahrsgabe,  III 
Ausg.  Berl.  1822,  8vo. 

Der  Cbristliche  Glaube  nach  den  Grundsatzen  der  ev.  Kirche 
im  Zusammenhange  dargestellt,  II  B.,  BerL  1821,  8vo. ;  II 
Ausg. 


Systems  aliied  to  the  Critical  School, 

404.  Two  disciples  of  this  school  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  endeavours  to  illustrate  and  extend 
its  doctrines :  Krug^,  by  proposing  them  under  the  form 
of  a  new  system  which  he  denominates  a  Transcendewtcd 
Synihetism;  and  Fries,  by  an  attempt  to  render  more 
.complete  the  investigations  of  Kant  by  means  of  a  new 
Criticism  of  Pure  Reason.  The  system  of  Krug  con- 
tains a  new  arrangement  of  the  Metaphysical  world,  and 
appears  to  add  little  to  that  of  Kant,  except  a  superior 
degree  of  obscurity. 

Several  of  Krug's  works  have  been  already  quoted,  to  which 
may  be  added : 

Entwurf  eines  neuen  Organbns  der  Philosophie,  Meissen,  1 801, 
8vo.  Ueber  die  Methoden  des  Philosophirens  u.  die  Systeme 
der  Philosophie,  ebend,   1802,  8vo.      Fundamentalphilosophie, 

^  Gnindlinien  einer  Kritik  der  bisherig.  Sittenlehre,  Berl,  1803,  Bvo. ;  (se- 
cond edition  ?) 

1  W.  Tr.  Kbuo,  born  1770 ;  a  professor  at  Leipsic. 
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Zullich.  u.  Freyst.  1803;  III  verb.  Aufl.  1828,  (lus  <^el- 
d'oeuvre).  System  der  Theoredschen  Fhilosophie,  (I  Th.  De&- 
klebre.  II  Erkenntnisslelire  oder  Metaphysik.  Ill  Geschmacks- 
lehre  oder  ^sthetdk.),  Konigsb.  1806 — 10;  III  verb.  Anl 
1825,  III  Th.     System  der  prakt.  Fhilos.  (I  Rechtslehie.  II 

I  Tugendlehre.     Ill  Religionslehre),  ebend.  1817 — 19,  (to  be  hd 

I  also  separately). 

I  Handbuch  der  Philosophie,  third  edition,  1828. 


Fries. 

405;  J.  Fr.  Fries  (born  1773,  a  professor  at  Jena),  at- 
tempted an  improvement  of  Moral  Philosophy  by  means 
of  Philosophical  Anthropology^  founding  his  system,  as 
Kant  had  done,  on  investigations  respecting  the  faculties 
of  the  human  mind.  He  approached  the  opinions  of  Ja- 
cobi  in  those  points  on  which  he  departed  from  the  doc- 
trines of  Kant,  of  whose  system  he  principally  admired 
the  practical  department.  His  anthropological  theories 
of  Logic,  Practical  Philosophy,  Ethics,  and  Religious 
Philosophy,  contain  many  original  ideas,  too  often  ex- 
pressed with  little  precision  or  regard  to  order. 

His  opinions  were  adopted  and  systematised  by  F. 
Calker^,  with  the  addition  of  a  new  phraseology;  and 
were  applied  to  theology  by  De  Wette,  a  professor  ai 
Basle. 

Among  the  writings  of  Fries  were,  (besides  some  controversial 
works  already  referred  to,  §  389) : 

System  der  Philosophie  als  evidente  Wissenschaft,  Leipz,  1804, 
8vo.  Fhilosophische  Rechtslehre  u.  Kritik  aller  posit.  Gesets- 
gebung,  t/ena,  1804,  8vo.  Wissen,  Glauben  u.  Ahnung.,  Jetk, 
1805.  Neue  Kritik  der  Vemunft,  Heidelb.  1807,  III  B.  8vo.; 
II  Aufl.  1828.  System  der  Logik,  ehend.  1811 :.  II  Aufl.  1819, 
8vo.     Allgem.  staatsrechtl,  Ansichten^  1816,  8vo.     Vertheidi- 


^  A  professor  at  Bonn,  published  :  Urgesetzlehre  des  Wahren,  Guten  •- 
Schbnen,  B«r/.  1820, 8 vo.  Propiideutik  der  Philos.  I  Heft:  Methodologk 
der  Philos.  Bonn,  1821,  II  Heft :  System  der  Philos.  in  Ubellarischer  Ueber- 
fiicht,  ebend,  1820,  4to.  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  Philos.,  Btrl,  1818,  8vo. 
Denklehre  od.  Logik  u.  Dialektik,  nebst  e.  Abrisae  der  Gesch.  den,  hant, 
1822,  8vo. 
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gaag  meiner  Lefare  yon  der  Smnesanschauung  gegen  die  Angriffe 
des  Hm.  Dr.  Ernst.  Reinhold,  Jena,  1819,  Svo.  Handbuch  der 
allg.  Ethik  u.  Philos.  Moral,  ebend.  1818,  8yo.  Handbuch  der 
psychol.  Anthropologie,  etc.  II  B.,  Jena^  1820-21,  8yo.  Die 
Mathem.  Naturphilos.  nach  Philos.  Methode  bearbeitet.  Ein 
Versuch,  etc.,  Heidelh.  1822,  8yo.  Julius  u.  Eyagoras  od.  d. 
Schonheit  der  Seele;  ein  Philos.  Roman.  II  B.,  ebend,  1822. 
Die  Lehren  der  Liebe,  des  Glaubens  u.  d.  Hoffiiung  oder  Haupt- 
satze  der  Tugendlehre  u.  Glaubenslehre,  ebend.  1823,  8yo.  Po- 
lem.  Schnften.  I  Th.,  Halle^  1824,  8yo.  System  der  Metaphy- 
sik.  Ein  Handbuch  fur  Lehrer  u.  zum  Selbstgebrauch,  Heidelb, 
1824,  8yo. 


Systems  origincUing  in  the  Theory  of  Identity. 

406.  C.  A*  Eschenmayer  (a  professor  at  Tiibingen), 
proposed  a  system  more  mystical  still  than  that  of  Schel- 
ling,  to  which  on  many  points  it  was  opposed ;  as  was 
also  the  McUhematical  Philosophy  of  J.  Wagner  (a  pro- 
fessor at  Wurzburg),  who  in  some  respects  approached 
the  reveries  of  Lulli  and  Bruno.  F*  Krauze  (formerly  a 
professor  at  Jena),  in  yarious  publications,  for  the  most 
part  unfinished,  has  proposed  some  original  ideas,  differ- 
ing from  those  of  Schelling  principally  as  relates  to  the 
nature  of  the  Godhead.  To  these  opinions  he  has 
added  a  new  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  general. 

EscHEKMAVE&'s  principal  works : 

Die  Philosophie  in  ihrem  Ubergange  zur  Nichtphilosophie, 
Erlang.  1803.  Einleitung  in  die  Natur  imd  Geschichte,  Erl. 
1806,  8yo.  Psychologic  in  drei  Theilen,  als  empirische,  reine  u. 
angewandte,  Stuttg,  u.  Tub*  1817,  8vo. ;  II  Aufl.  1822,  ebend. 
Religionsplulosophie,  I  Th.  Rationalismus,  Tub.  1818 ;  II  Th. 
Mysticismus,  ebend.  1822;  III  Th.  Supematuralismus  od.  d. 
Lehre  yon  der  OfFenbarung  des  A.  u.  N.  T.  1824,  8yo.  System 
der  Moralphilosophie,  Stuttg.  u.  Tiib.  1818.  Normalrecht  (Na- 
tunrecht.)  II  Th.  ebend.  1819,  8yo. 

Wagner  :  System  der  Idealphilosophie  u.  a.  s.  oben  S.  523, 
not.  *i.  Programm.  uber  das  Wesen  der  Philosophie,  Bamb. 
1804,  8yo.  Journal  f.  W.  u.  Kunst.  I  Heft.,  Leipz.  1805.  Von 
der  Philos.  u.  Medizin,  Wurzb.  1805.  Theodicee,  Bamb.  1810, 
8yo.  Grundriss  der  Staatswissensch.  u.  Politik.  Leipz.  1805, 8yo. 
Mathematische  Philos.,  Erl.  1811. 

Krause  :  Diss,  de  Philosophise  et  Matheseos  notione  et  earum 
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intiina  conjunctione,  Jena^  1802.  System  der  Sittenlehre  I  Band, 
WissenscliafU.  Begriindung  der  Sittenlehre,  Leipz.  18 lO,  (im- 
finished).  Das  Urbild  der  Menschheit,  Dresd.  1811 ;  II  Aufl. 
1819,  8vo.  Tagblatt  des  Menschheitlebens,  ebend.  1811,  4to. 
Oratio  de  scientia  humana,  BeroL  1814,  8vo.  Abriss  dea  Sys- 
tems der  Philos.  I  Abth.,  Gott,  1825,  8vo.  Abriss  des  Systems 
der  Logik.  II  Ausg.  ebend,  1828.  Abriss  des  Systems  der 
Rechtsphilos.  ebend,  1828.  Yorlesmigen  iiber  das  System  der 
Philos.,  ebend,  8vo. 


Most  recent  Philosophical  Systems. 

407.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  here  the  most 
recent  German  metaphysicians,  with  their  principal 
works. 

G.  W,  F.  HegeV  (a  professor  at  Berlin),  whose  system 
is  one  of  Absolute  Idealism;  F.  C.  Weise'^;  W.Kem''; 
J.  von  Sinclair*^;  K.  L.  Vorpahl^;  A.  Kayssler"^  (died 
18^);  and  D.  T.  A.  Suahedissen"^ \  to  whom  must  be 
added  the  names  of  GrdveUy  Linhnaierf  Schopenhauer^ 
Von  Berger,  Tieftrunk  (of  whom  above,  %  S80),  Beneke^ 
Keyserlingk,  Gerlach,  Sigwart,  HUlebrand,  etc.  *. 

'  Hsobl's  System  der  Wisienachaft.  Enter  Theil»  die  Phtnomenologie 
des  Geiatet,  Bomb,  u.  Wurtb.  1807,  8vo.  Winenachaft  der  Logik,  I  a.  II 
B.  die  objective,  III  B.  die  subjective  (mil  bes.  Titel :  Wiss.  der  subj.  Logik 
Oder  die  Lehre  von  Begriff)  enthaltend,  Nurnb.  1812—16,  Svo.  EncyUopa- 
die  der  Philosophischen  Wissenschaften  im  GruDdiisse,  etc.,  Hiidelb,  1817, 
Svo. ;  II  Ausg.  1827.  GruDdliaieo  der  Philos.  des  Rechts  (oder  Natoirecbt 
ttud  Staatswiss.  im  Grundrisse),  Berl,  1821,  8vo. ;  (see  also  $  395). 

■  WusB,  die  ArchitektoDtik  aller  menschlichen  Erkenntnisse  nach  ikreo 
neuen  Fuodamenten,  zu  Gewinnung  des  Friedens  in  der  Philos.,  Heidelb,  1812, 
fol. ;  III  voUendete  A.  Heidelb.  1815,  fol. 

■  Kbrn's  Katharonoologie,  oder:  Wie  ist  Reinmathematik  moglich?  Gore. 
(1812),  8vo. 

o  Sinclair's  Wahrheit  u.  Gewissheit,  Frcfu  1811 ;  III  B.  Versuch  eioer 
durch  Metapbysik  bedingten  Physik.,  Frcft*  1813,  8vo. 

P  Vorpahl's  Versuche  fiir  die  Vervollkommuug  der  Philos.  Erster,  zweiter 
u.  dritter  Vers.,  Berl.  1811  ;  und,  Philosophie  oder  Gnindriss  eines  dynam. 
Lehrgebiiudes  derselben,  Berl.  1818,  8vo. 

<i  Kaysslkr's  Grundsatze  der  theoret.  u.  prakt.  Philosophie,  als  Leitfaden 
zu  Vorles.  BrttZau  u.  HalU,  1812,  8vo. 

^  Suabbdissbn's  Betrachtung  des  Menscben,  I  u.  II  Bd.  Betrachtung  des 
geistigen  Lebens  des  Menscben,  Catsel,  1815,  III  B. 

*  Gravell':  Der  Mensch.    Eine  Unteisuchung  ftir  gebildete  Leser,  Berl. 
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On  the  subject  (connected  with  philosophical  specu- 
lations) of  Reason  as  applied  to  Revealed  Religion,  and  of 
free-will  as  influenced  by  Divine  Grace,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  publications  of  Kiihler,  Schkiermac/ier, 
De  WUiey  and  BockshammerK 


Philosaphical  Writers  of  Great  Britain. 

408.  In  Great  Britain  the  principles  of  Locke  have 
continued  to  preserve  their  influence,  modified  by  the 
particular  views  of  each  of  his  disciples.  Among  the 
most  eminent  of  these  were   T.  Brawn"^,  and  Dugald 


1816;  III  Aufl«  1819,  8to.  Der  Biixiger,  eine  weitere  Untenuchung  iib.  d. 
Menschen,  eftcnd.  1822.  Der  Werth  der  Mystik.  Nachtrag  zu  Ewalds 
Briefen»  etc.  Lfipt.  1822»  8vo.    Der  Regent,  etc.»  II  Thle.,  Stuttg.  1823. 

LiNKMikiBB  Lehrgebaude  der  allgem.  Wahrfaeit  nach  der  gesunden  Vem., 
I  Thl.  Onto],  u.  Kosmol.,  II  Anfl.,  BUIrfeld,  1821 ;  II  Thl.,  AnthropoL  1823. 

ScHOPBNHAUBB  i  die  Welt  ale  Wille  a.  Vorstellung :  Tier  Biicher,  nebst 
einem  Anhange,  der  die  Kritik  der  KantiBcben  Philocopbie  eothalt,  Leipu 
1819,  8to. 

Von  Bbbobb's  Allgemeine  GmndzUge  der  Winenecbaft,  Altona,  1817 — 
1827,  8to.  (I  Tb.  Analyie  des  ErkenntnigitvennogeM.  II  Tbl.  zor  Pbilos. 
NatnrkentDiss.    Ill  Thl.  Anthropologie,  8.    IV  Tb.  prakt.  Pbilos.). 

Bevekb'b  Erfahrungsseelenlehre,  als  Gmndlage  allet  Wisaens  in  ihren 
Hauptzugen  daigeatellt,  BerL  1820,  8vo.  Erkenntniaslebre  nach  dem  Be- 
wusstseyn  der  reinen  Vernunft  in  ihren  Grupdziigen  dargelegt,  Jena,  1820, 
8vo.  De  veris  Pbilos.  initiis,  1820,  8vo.  Gmndlegung  zur  Physik  der  Sit- 
teo,  e.  Gegenst.  zn  Kant's  Grundl.  der  Metapb.  d.  S.  mit  e.  Anh.  ub.  d. 
Wesen.  a.  d.  Eikenntniasgriinzen  der  Vem.  BtrL  v.  Poun,  1822. 

Kbysbblxnox,  Entwurf  einer  vollst.  Tbeorie  der  Anachauungsphiloa.  Hiri- 
dslb.  1822,  8to. 

Gbrlach,  Grundrist  der  Fundamentalphilos.  Hal^,  1816,  der  Logik,  ebend. 
1817 ;  II  verb.  Aufl.  1823  ;  der  Metapbysik,  cfrend.  1817 ;  der  Religionslebre, 
§bend.  1818,  8to. 

SxowART,  Handb.  der  tbeor.  Pbilos.,  Tub,  1820. 

Hxllbbbavd,  Propadentik  der  PhUos.  (I  Abth.  Encyklopadie.  n  S.)  HdMlb. 
1819.  Gmndriss  d.  Logik  u.  Phil.  Voikenntnisslebre,  Ornid.  1820,  8vo.  Die 
Anthropologie  als  Wisaenschaft.  Ill  Thle.  Maim,  1822-23,  8to. 

*  Lt7dw.  Aug.  KIhlbb'b  Supemataralianras  a.  Rationalismus  in  ihrem 
Urspr.,  etc.,  Lripu,  1818.  Die  Abbandlungen  Schlbxbbmachbb's  u.  d. 
Wbttb's  iib.  d.  Lebre  von  der  Emihliing,  etc.  in  d.  tbeol.  Zeitschr.  derselb. 
I  u.  II  Heft.,  BerL  1819-20.  Gust.  Fbbo.  Bocksbammbr  die  Freiheit  des 
m.  WiUens,  Stuttg,  1821,  8to  -,  and,  Ofienbamng  u.  Theologie,  eb€nd.  1822. 

"  Brown,  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hiunao  Mind. 
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Stewart^ i  recently  dead,  who  assumes  as  the  foundatian 
of  his  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  the  phenomena 
of  Consciousness.  Speculative  Philosophy  has  been  alto- 
gether neglected  by  the  English,  and  Practical  treated 
principally  with  a  reference  to  general  Politics  '• 

The  very  name  of  Philosophy  has  received  among  them 
a  private  and  improper  signification,  being  applied  to  Po- 
litical investigations,  or  to  researches  in  Natural  History. 
Their  national  pride  has  at  all  times  inclined  them  to  con- 
cern themselves  little  about  the  philosophical  pursuils  of 
other  nations,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  have  at- 
tempted nothing  by  the  path  of  abstruse  and  painftil  re- 
search. In  consequence,  they  continue  to  know  little  of 
the  labours  of  the  philosophers  of  Grermany,  and  are 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  even  with  the  system  of 
Kant ". 


PhUasaphers  of  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries • 

M.  Ph.  Damiron,  Essai  sur  THist.  de  la  Philos.  en  France  e& 
XIX  si^e.    Paris,  II  ed.  1828,  8vo. 

409.  The  superficial  philosophy  of  France  preserved, 
from  the  time  of  Condillac,  a  constant  direction  towards 
Empiricism,  which  the  ingenious  theosophist  and  mystic 
St.  Martin  \  the  disciple  of  J*  Eohm  and  of  Martinez 

'  DuoALD  Stewart,  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  HuinaB  Bfiiid, 
second  edition,  Edinb,  1816,  Sro. ;  (the  Supplement  to  the  "EneydoptediA  Bri- 
tanniea  contains  a  valuable  review,  written  by  him,  of  the  progress  of  MeU- 
physical  and  Political  Science).  Philosophical  Essays,  second  edition,  Edmb. 
1816. 

T  For  instance  :  John  Craio,  Elements  of  Political  Science,  Edinb.  1814, 
3  vols.  8vo.    Jebem.  Bentbam,  various  political  publicationt. 

*  See,  however,  Wiroman,  Principles  of  the  Kantesian  or  Traosoendental 
Philosophy,  etc.,  Lond,  1834 ;  and.  An  Eatiie  New,  Complete,  and  Perma- 
nent Science  of  Philosophy,  founded  on  Kant's  Critice  of  Puie  Reason,  ibid, 
1824,  8vo.  See  also  the  works  of  Nitsch  and  Wxllich,  mentioned  $  380, 
note. 

*  Louis  Claude  Saint-Martxv,  bom  at  Ambotse  1743,  died  1804.  Des 
Enreurs  et  de  la  V^rit6,  Lytm,  1775,  8vo.  Tableau  Naturel  des  Rapports  qni 
existent  entre  Dieu,  THomme,  et  TUnivers,  1782, 2  vols.  8vo.  De  I'Esprit  6m 
Choses,  1800,  2  vols.  8vo.  etc. 
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JPasquaUst  in  vain  endeavoured  to  counteract.  The  sys- 
tem of  GaU  and  Spurzeim  found  a  more  easy  accept- 
ance. Of  the  metaphysicians  of  this  period  we  may 
enumerate  Degerando^^  SL  Pierre^,  Rapin^,  Cabatds*, 
and  the  Comte  Deshiti  de  Tracy ^  celebrated  for  his  sys- 
tem of  Ideology  '.  To  these  may  be  added  Laromiguiire^, 
Azais^,  Garai,  Vohey,  Fabre  D* Olivet,  and  Chateau- 
briand  ;  while  to  another  school  which  opposed  the  prin- 
ciples of  theology  to  those  of  materialism,  belonged  the 
Comte  J,  Demaistre,  De  la  Mennais,  Banald,  etc. 

The  Kantian  system  had  been  made  known  to  his 
countrymen  by  C.  VUlers,  (§  380,  noteP),  and  ex- 
cited a  degree  of  attention  which  from  feeble  begin- 
nings has  gradually  acquired  more  and  more  strength 
under  the  patronage  of  the  celebrated  translator  of 
Plato,  and  editor  of  Proclus,  Victor  Cousin^;  whose 
researches  set  out  with  the  *^  Interrogation  meditative  de 
la  Conscience."  To  the  same  party  belong  Berard^ 
Virey,  Maine  de  Biran,  Roger  Collar d^  Jouffroy  Keratry, 
B.  Massias^,  Dro»^,  and  the  Swiss  philosopher  Bonstet- 


^  Deobbando,  Hiftoire  Compai^  des  SyttSmes  de  la  Philoaopliie;  <8ee 
$  37,  note  •*). 

«  J.  B.  H.  DB  Saxnt-Pibbrb,  Etudes  de  la  Nature,  ParU,  1784  ;  and, 
Harmonies  de  la  Nature,  Parii,  1816.    (Euvres,  Parii,  1820»  16  vols.  8vo. 

A  Rapin,  Pens^s  sur  la  Nature  de  I'Esprit,  1793,  8vo. 

*  P.  J.  G.  Cabanis,  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  rHomme, 
Paris,  1802,  8vo. 

'  Dbstutt  db  Tbact,  EUmens  d'ld^ologie,  Paris,  1801—1804,  2  vols. 
8vo.;  fourth  edition,  1824.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  work  of 
Montesquieu,  Paris,  1819,  8vo. 

f  LabomiouxAbb,  Le9ons  de  Philosophie,  ou  Essai  sur  les  Facult^s  de 
rftme,  Paris,  1815-18  ;  second  edition,  1820,  2  vols.  8vo. 

^  AzAis,  Cours  de  Philosophie  G^n^rale,  ou  Eiplication  Simple  et  Gra- 
duelle  de  tous  les  Faits  de  TOrdre  Physique,  de  TOrdre  Physiologique,  de 
rOrdre  Intellectuel,  Moral,  et  Politique,  Paris,  1824,  8  vols.  8vo. 

*  Cousin,  Fragmens  Philosophiques,  Paris,  1826. 

^  Massias,  Rapport  de  la  Nature  a  THomme  et  de  TUomme  a  la  Nature, 
ou  Essai  sur  Tlnstinct,  Intelligence,  et  la  Vie,  tom.  I — ^IV.  Paris,  1821 — ^22. 
Principe  de  Litterature,  de  Philosophie,  de  Politique,  et  de  Morale,  tom.  I, 
Paris,  1826,  8vo. 

1  Dboz,  de  la  Philos.  Morale,  ou  des  diff§cenU  Systemes  sur  la  Science  de 
la  Vie,  Paru,  1823,  8vo. 
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ten^.  In  the  department  of  Natural  Science  Jayaud  and 
AUx  have  distuiguished  themselves  by  treatises  on  llie 
elementary  principles  of  Nature  ^. 

Since  the  days  of  G.  B.  Vico^  and  his  contemporary 
A.  Genovese^i  the  Italians  have  produced  little  that  is 
original  in  philosophy^,  and  contented  themselves  with 
the  cultivation  of  certain  particular  departments  of  it  as 
applied  to  practical  purposes;  e.g.  G.PUangieri'  and  the 
Marchese  di  Beccaria*,  who  wrote  on  the  subject  of  . 
Legislation.  Others  contented  themselves  with  adopting  V 
the  views  of  foreigners  \  Of  late  they  have  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  system  of  Kant  and  the 
labours  of  the  German  philosophers,  and  particularly  on 
the  subject  of  iEsthetics  °. 

■  Cb.  Vict,  db  Bonststtbn,  Etudes  de  rHomme,  ou  Recherchea  gur  lei 
Fftcnltet  de  Sentir  et  de  Penier :  he  had  before  published  Recherches  sar  la 
Nature  et  les  Loiz  de  rimagination,  2  vols.  Genev,  1807. 

"  Cl.  Joyaud,  Piincipes  Naturals  ou  Notions  G6ii6rales  et  Paiticulieres 
des  Forces  vivantes  Primordiales,  etc.,  4  vols.  8vo.  J.  A.  Fa.  Alxx,  Nov. 
Systeme  de  rUniven.    A  Germ,  trans.  Francf.  1817,  8vo. 

0  J.  B.  Vico,  bom  at  Naples,  1660;  died  1744. 

De  Antiquisim&  Italorum  Sapientii  lib.  iii.  NeapoL  1710,  12ino.  An 
Italian  Translation  of  his  Metaphysics  by  Monti,  Milan,  1816.  De  uno 
universi  Juris  Principio  et  fine  uno,  Neapol.  1720,  4to.  Liber  alter  qui  est  de 
Constantilt  Jurisprudentis,  ibid.  1721.  His  principal  work  was:  Prindpi 
della  Scienza  nuova  dlntomo  alia  Commune  natura  delle  Nazioni,  Nap.  1725, 
second  edition,  1730 ;  third,  entirely  remodelled.  Nop.  1744,8vo.,  and  follow- 
ing  years :  the  seventh  edition  by  Galottx,  (Nap,  1817,)  is  a  reprint  of  the 
first. 

P  Bom,  1712;  died  1769. 

4  The  following  works  have  however  appeared  : 

EsMSNEGiLDO  PjNo,  Protologia  analysin  Scientias  sisfcens  ratione  primA 
ezhibitam,  vol.  I— III,  Medial,  1803,  8vo. 

C  AS  AXIS  Baldinottx  Tentaminum  Metaphysioorum,  lib.  Ill,  Potoit, 
1817,  8vo. 

'  Gabtano  Filanoierx,  bom  at  Naples,  1752 ;  died  1788.  La  Scienia 
della  Legislazione,  8  vols.  Nap.  1780,  8vo.  (various  editions). 

■  Casabb  Bonesado,  marchese  di  Beccaria,  died  1793  :  Dei  delitti  et 
delle  pene,  Nap,  1764,  8vo. 

t  The  Ideology  of  Destutt  de  Tracy  has  been  translated  {Milan,  1817)  :  See 
also  a  Collezione  di  Classici,  Pavia,  1819 — 22. 

"  Sacchi,  of  Pavia,  has  translated  the  works  of  Kant;  and  Pasqualx 
Galappi  has  published  Saggio  Filoaofico  suUa  Critica  della  Conoscenza, 
Napoli,  1819,  8vo. ;  and  Elementi  de  Filoiofia,  V  tomi,  Mmina,  1821—27, 
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The  work  of  Appiano  Buonqfede  on  the  History  of 
Philosophy  has  been  already  mentioned  (§  37,  d.). 

In  Holland,  Sweden ',  and  Denmark,  we  meet  occa- 
sionally with  instances  of  a  capacity  for  philosophical 
pursuits,  bat  rarely  with  traces  of  the  originality  of  the 
German  school.  Among  the  Dutch  the  system  of  Kant 
found,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  show  (§  380)  many 
supporters.  Political  circumstances,  no  less  than  the 
dissensions  existing  in  the  school  of  that  philosopher, 
appear  to  have  impeded  its  progress  in  that  country. 
Among  those  who  cultivated  German  philosophy  and 
adopted  one  or  other  of  its  systems,  may  be  enumerated 
Van  Hemerty  D,  Wytienbach,  and  F.  Hemsterhuis^ * 

The  other  continental  nations  of  Elastem  Europe  have 
become  acquainted  with  German  philosophy,  princi- 
pally in  consequence  of  the  residence  of  their  youth  at 
the  universities  of  that  country '.  A  knowledge  of  the 
same  appears  by  this  time  to  have  penetrated  even  to 
the  Brazils  *. 

Bro.  On  Esthetics :  Giov.  B.  Talxa»  Saggio  di  Estetica.  Vtngwg,  1822, 
8vo.  To  which  may  be  added  a  traiulatioii  of  A.  W.  Schleobl's  Lectarei  on 
the  Drama,  by  Gbminiakt. 

^  Prof.  Sam.  Grabbe,  AnimadTernones  in  Constructionem  Materis  Scheie 
lingianam,  part  I,  U-puiL  1818,  4to.  Prof.  Nxc.  Fr.  Bxbbro,  Notionum 
Ethicanim,  quas  formalet  dicunt,  dialexis  critica,  P.  I,  Uptal.  1823,  4to. 

7  D.  Wyttenbach,  died  1820.  See  $  380,  notes,  towarda  the  end.  He 
also  wrote  Prccepta  Philoaophiss  Logics,  (applied  to  the  Classics),  edited  by 
Eberhard,  HalU,  1784,  and  Mooj,  1820,  8vo. 

F.  Hemstbrhuis,  bora  1720;  died  1790.  Sophyle,  ou  de  la  Philosophie. 
— Aristae,  on  de  la  Divinity.  See  his  Philosophical  Works,  Farh,  1792,  8vo. 
(French)  ;  second  edition,  ibid,  1809,  2  vols.  8vo. 

>  SiGisM.  Carlowsey,  Logic,  KaKhau,  1819. 

JoH.  RozGONY,  Aphorismi  Psychologie  Rationalis  perpetu&  Philosophie 
Critics  ratione  habitft,  St.  Fatak,  1819,  8vo. 

J.  £.  Janeowsxy,  (a  professor  at  Cracow),  Logic,  (in  Poluh),  1822.  For 
the  philosophical  labours  of  the  Poles  see  the  Gbtt.  gel.  Anz.  St.  205,  1822. 

J.  GoLucHowsEY  (a  partisan  of  Schelling's  theory.)  Die  Philosophie  in 
ihrem  Verhaltniss  zu  dem  Leben  ganzer  Volker,  etc.,  Erlang.  1822,  8vo. 

See  (Russia)  Essais  Philoaophiques  sur  THomme,  ses  Prindpaux  Rapports 
et  sa  Destin^,  etc.,  par  L.  H.  ob  Jacob,  HaiU,  1818,  2  vols.  nouv.  idxU 
augment^e,  P6ter$hourg,  1822. 

*  The  Critical  Philosophy  is  now  taught  there  in  the  college  cf  St.  Paul's. 
See  Zschocke's  wochentl.  Unterhaltungsblatter,  Aarau,  1824,  St.  3. 
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Concbman. 

410.  The  vast  variety  of  contradictory  attempts  destruc- 
tive of  each  other,  to  which  the  spirit  of  philosophical  re- 
search has  in  modem  times  given  birth,  may  appear  to 
throw  suspicion  on  the  cause  itself,  and  to  discourage  the 
very  idea  of  the  possibility  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problems  proposed,  by  the  discovery  of  a  theory  of 
knowledge,  based  on  firm  and  immutable  principles.   The 
Critical  system  itself  has  failed  to  check,  as  it  undertook 
to  do,  the  daring  flight  of  Speculation,  or  to  disarm  Scep- 
ticism ;  and  has  had  the  efiect  of  affording  them  renewed 
strength  and  more  lofty  pretensions.     Nevertheless  these 
discordant  essays  ought  to  inspire  us  with  the  hope  that 
sooner  or  later  Reason  will  attain  to  complete  self-know- 
ledge;  that  she  will  be  enabled  to  detect,  by  gradual 
advances,  the   true   method   of  philosophical  research, 
and  be  taught  by  the  experience  of  past  ages  to  avoid  the 
shoals  and  rocks  on  which  so  many  adventurous  thinkers 
have  been  stranded. 

Possibly  a  time  may  come  when  those  very  modes  of 
thinking  which  now  appear  to  us  deviations  from  the 
true  path,  may  be  discovered  to  have  been  nothing  but 
the  necessary  steps  of  Reason  in  her  gradual  progress 
to  true  cultivation  and  genuine  wisdom. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


FOR 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


FROM  THE  TIME  OF  THALES. 


B.C. 

640 
630 
629 
611 
608 
598 

597 
584 
561 
557 
548 
547 
543 
540 
536 
504 


Rome 


114 
116 
125 
143 
146 
156 

157 
170 
193 
197 
206 

207 
211 
214 
218 
250 


Olymp. 


500  254 


496 
494 
490 
489 
480 
472 
470 
469 


258 
260 
264 
265 
274 
282 
284 
285 


460  284 


35,1 

35,3 

38 

42,2 

43,1 

45,3 

45,4 

49 

55,1 

56 

58,1 

58,2 

57,2 

60 

61 

69 

70,1 


71,1 

71,3 

72,3 

72,4 

75,1 

77 

77,3 

77,4 

80 


Tliales  bom,  ac.  to  ApoUodoma. 

Solon  born. 

Thales  bom,  ac  to  Meiners. 

Anaximander  bom. 

Pythagoras  bom,  ac.  to  Larcher. 

Solon  published  his  laws.    Pberecydes  bom  about 

the  same  time. 
Thales  foretold  an  eclipse. 
Pythagoras  bom,  ac.  to  Meiners. 
Solon  died. 

Anaximenes  flourisbed. 
Thales  died. 
Anaximander  died. 

Thales  died,  ac.  to  some.     Pherecydes  died. 
Pythagoras  founded  a  school  at  Croto. 
Xenophanes  settled  at  Elea. 
Pythagoras  died.     Parmenides  flourished,  ac.  to 

some. 
Anaxagoras  and  Philolaus  bom.     Heraditus  and 

Leucippus  flourished. 
Anaximenes  died. 
Ocellus  Lucanus  flourished. 
Democritus  bom. 
Battle  of  Marathon. 
Pythagoras  died,  ac.  to  some. 
Batde  of  Salamis. 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia  flourished. 
Democritus  born,  ac.  to  Thrasyllus. 
Socrates  bom.     Parmenides  flourished. 
Parmenides  came  from  Elea  to  Athens  with  Zeno. 
Democritus  bom,  ac.  to  ApoUodorus. 
Empedocles  flourished,  ac.  to  some. 
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c.' 


o:j»p. 


— f— 1— 
456:298'  81 

450!aa4 

444 


442 
432 
431 


429 


310   84 


3121 
322 
323 


430324 


Anazaigons  repaired  to  Adieos. 
82,3  XcnoplKHi  bom. 


325 
326j 


428 
427|327! 

4141340 
407347 


404 
400 


361 
360 
356 
348 
343 
340 

339 
337 
336 
335 
324 
323 

322 

320 

316 
314 
313 
305 
300 


350 
354 


389365 
384370 
380|374|l00 
102 

364)390 


393 
394 
398 
4061 
411 
414 

415 
417 

418 
419 
430 
431 

432 
434 

438 

440 
441 
449 
454 


86 

87,1 

87, 

87,3 

87,4 

88,1 

88,2 


Melissos. 

Goigias  wrote  bis  treatiw  nc««  4^«mc. 
Protagons  and  Prodicos  floumhed. 
Beginning  of  the  Pdopomiesaii  war. 


94,1 
95,1 


Plato  bom,  ac.  to  CondnL 
Plato  boin,  ac  to  DodwelL     Perides  dSed. 
Anaxagoias  died. 

Goigias  sent  ambassador  to  Athens, 
flourished. 
91,3[I>iogeDes  of  Sinope  bom. 

died,  9e  to  Ensefaiiis. 
Close  of  the  Pelopoonesian  war. 
Sociates  died;   his  discqiles 
Eadid  and  Arch  jtas  flomished. 
97*4  Plato's  fint  voyage  to  Syiacnse. 
99,1  Aiistode  bom.     Pynfao  bom. 

Antisthenes  and  Adstippos  flomished. 
Aiistotle  repaired  to  Athens. 
Eudoxns  flomished. 
104,1  Plato's  second  rayrngt  to  Syiacnse. 
104,4  Pkto's  third  raymgt  to  Syracnse. 

105  Xeno[dion  died. 

106  Alexander  bom. 

108.1  |Plato  died ;  Spensippus  soooeeded  him 

109.2  Aristotle  became  preceptor  to  Alexander. 


to  Megsnu 


110,1 

110,2 
110,4 
111,1 


Diogenes  and  Crate8(the  Cynics)  Pynho  and  Anax- 

archus  flomished.     Zeno  of  Cittimn  bom. 
Spensippus  died.     Xenocrates  began  to  teach. 
Battle  of  Cluenmea.     Epicurus  bom. 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  died. 


1 1 1.2  Aristotle  opened  his  school  at  the  Lycaeum. 
114,1  Diogenes  ^e  Cynic  died. 
114,2|Alexander  the  Great  died.     Ptolemey,  the  son  of 

LaguB,  succeeded  him  in  Egypt. 

1 14.3  Aristotle  died ;  Theophrastus  succeeded  him. 
115     Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  Dicaearchus  of  Messana 

flourished. 
1 16,1  Arcesilaus  bom,  (or  later). 

1 16.3  Xenocrates  died ;  Polemo  succeeded  him. 

1 16.4  Theophrastus  became  celebrated.     Cral^s. 
118,3  Epicurus  opened  his  school  at  Athens. 
120,1  Stilpo  and  Theodoras,  the  atheist,  flourished. 

Zeno  founded  a  school  at  Athens. 
Diodorus  and  Philo. 
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B.C. 

288 
286 

285 
280 
272 
270 
269 
264 

260 
241 

217 
212 
208 

185 
155 


JZOMM 


466 
468 

469 
474 
482 
484 
485 
490 

484 
513 
537 
542 
546 

569 
599 


Olymp. 


146 

142 
135 
129 
115 

107 

or 

106 


123,1 
123,3 

123,4 
125,1 
126,4 
127,2 
127,3 
128,3 

130 

134,1 

141,3 

143 

144 

148,4 
156,3 


608 

612 
619 
625 
639 


647 


158,3 

159,3 
161,2 
162,4 


Pyrrho  died. 

Theophrastus  died.  Pyrrho  died  about  the  same 
time;  succeeded  by  Strato. 

Ptolemsus  Philadelphi  became  king  of  Egypt. 

Chrysippus  bom. 

Timon  flourished. 

Epicurus  died. 

Strato  died ;  succeeded  by  Lyco. 

Zeno,  the  Stoic,  died  (or  later);  succeeded  by 
Cleanthes. 

Persseus. — Aristo  of  Chios. — Heiillus  flourished. 

Arcesilaus  died  (or  later). 

Cameades  bom. 

Zeno  of  Tarsus  flourished. 

Chrysippus  died,  ac.  to  Menage.  Diogenes  of 
Babylon. 

Panaetius  bom  (ac.  to  some  later). 

Embassy  from  the  Athenians  to  Rome.  (Crito- 
laus,  Cameades  the  Stoic,  and  Diogenes  of 
Babylon). 

Greece  and  Carthage  subjected  to  Rome. 

Antipater  of  Tarsus. 

Macedon  became  a  Roman  province. 

Posidonius  bom. 

Cameades  died;  succeeded  by  Clitomachus. 

Panaetius  accompanied  Scipio  Afiricanus  to  Alex- 
andria. 


84 

86 

69 
63 
50 

48 
44 

or 

43 
30 
27 


666 

667 

685 
691 


167,2 
170 

171,1 
171,2 
178 


Cicero  bom. 

Clitomachus  died  ;  succeeded  by  Philo.  Posido- 
nius flourished. 

Sylla  took  Athens.     Philo  retired  to  Rome. 

Antiochus. 

Lucretius  bom  (ac.  to  others  earlier).  Posido- 
nius died. 

Antiochus  died. 


172,2  Judsea  became  a  Roman  province. 


711 

724 
727 


182,2 

183,1 

184,2 

187,3 
188,2 


Posidonius  died ;  succeeded  by  Jason. 

Lucretius  died. 

Cratippus,  the  Peripatetic,  flourished. 

Cicero  died. 

Egypt  became  a  Roman  province. 

Augustus  became  Emperor.    Philo,  the  Jew,  bom. 
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A.C. 


1 

d 


14 
15 
38 
34 

37 
41 
50 
54 
65 
66 
69 

79 
81 
82 
89 


90 
95 
97 

99 

118 
120 
122 
131 

134 
138 
139 

160 
161 

165 


170 


Roman  Emperors. 


Augustus. 


Tiberius. 


Caligula. 
Claudius. 

Nero. 


Gal.  Otho. 

Yitellius. 

Titus. 

Domitiaii. 


Nerva. 
Trajan. 

Adrian. 


Antoninus  Pius. 


M.  Aurelius  An- 
toninus. 


Birth  of  J.  C. 

Seneca  the  pliilosopher  bom. 

Sextius  the  P3rthagorean. 

Nicolaus  of  Damascus,   and   Xenarchus 

flourished. 
Athenodorus  the  Stoic. 

Sotion. 

Crucifixion  of  J.  C. 
Philo  the  Jew  flourished. 
Flav.  Josephus  bom 

Plutarch  of  Chaeronea  bom. 

Seneca  died. 

Comutus  and  Musonius  exiled. 

ApoUonius  of  Tyana  flourished. 

Musonius  Ruj^s  recalled  firom  exile. 
Donutian  banished  the  philosophers  and 

mathematicians  from  Rome. 
Justin  Martyr  bom. 
Epictetus  flourished. 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  died. 


Plutarch  flourished. 
Tacitus. 
Grnostics. 
Secundus  of  Athens. 


Plutarch  died. 


Euphrates  the  Stoic  died. 

Gralen  bom.     Favorinus.     Basilides  the 

Gnostic. 
Arrian  flourished. 
Akibha  the  Rabbin  died. 
Calv.  Taurus.     Apollonius  the  Stoic. 
Basilides  the  Stoic. 
Apuleius. 
Alcinous.     Numenius. 

Peregrinus  the  Cynic,  and  Justin  Martyr 

died. 
Lucian. 
Athenagorus  and  Tatianus.     Atticus  the 

Platonist. 
Bardesanes. 
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A.  C. 


180 


185 
193 


Roman  Emperon. 


Commodua. 


200 
205 
212 
218 
220 

222 
232 
233 
235 
238 
239 
242 
243 
244 
246 
253 
252 


252 
253 

269 
270 
275 

276 

277 
282 
284 
304 

306 

321 


326 
330 


Pertinax. 
Julianus. 
Sept.  Severos. 


Caracalla. 
Macrinus. 
Antoninus  Helio- 

gabalus. 
Alex.  SeveruB. 


MaximinuB. 
Grordian. 
Grordian  the  son. 


Philip. 

Trajanus  Decius. 
Trebonianus. 
Gallus  and  Vibius 
Hostilianus. 

.£milius    Valeri- 

anus. 
Flavins  Claudius. 
Aurelian. 

* 
Flavins  Tacitus. 

Aurel.  Probus 

Aurelius  Cams. 

Diocletian. 

Constantine  and 
Maximianua. 

Constantine  the 
Great. 

Constantine  con- 
verted to  Chris- 
tianity. 


Maximus  of  Tyre.     Death  of  Antoninus. 

Irenseus.  Juda  the  RabbL  The  Tal- 
mud. 

Origen  bom. 

Ammonius  Saccas  founded  a  school. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria.  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias. 

Galen  died. 

Plodnus  bom.     Philostratos. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria  died. 
Tertullian  died. 


Plotinus  became  a  disciple  of  Ammonius. 
Porphyrins  boni. 

Ulpianus. 

Plotinus  travelled  into  Persia. 
Plotinus  came  to  Rome. 

Amelius  became  a  disciple  of  Plotinus. 


Longinus  flourished. 
Origen  died. 


Plotinus  died. 
Longinus  put  to  death. 

Manichssans. 

Amobins. 
Porphyriua  died. 


Jamblichua  flourished. 


Amobius  died. 
Lactantius  died. 
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A.C. 

Roman  Emperors. 

333 

Jamblichus  died.    Themistius. 

337 

Constantius    and 
Constans. 

340 

Eusehius  bishop  of  Cssarea  died. 

354 

Augustine  bom. 

355 

Themistius  taught  at  Constantiiiople. 

360 

Julian. 

Sallustius. 

363 

Jovianus. 

364 

Yalentinianiis  and 
Valens. 

379 

Theodosius      the 
Great. 

Eunapius. 

380 

Nemesius  flourished. 

384 

St.  Jerome  fl. 

391 

Gregorius  of  Nazianzus  died. 

394 

Gregorius  of  Nyssa. 

395 

Aicadius  and  Ho- 
norius. 

The  Roman  empire  divided. 

398 

St  Ambrosius  died. 

400 

Nemesius  died. 

401 

Greek  Emperors. 

Plutarch  the  son  of  Nestorius  flourished. 

402 

Arcadius. 

408 

Theodosius  II. 

409 

Macrobius, — Pelagius. 

410 

Synesius. 

412 

Proclus  born. 

415 

Death  of  Hypatia. 

418 

Pelagius  condemned. 

430 

St  Augustine,  and  Plutarch  the  son  of 
Nestorius,  died. 

434 

Syrianus  flourished. 

450 

Marcianus. 

Hierocles  and  Olympiodorus  flourished. 
Syrianus  died. 

457 

Leo  I. 

470 

Claudianus  Mamertinus  flourished.  Boe- 
thius  bom. 

474 

Leo  II. 

Zeno  Isauricus. 

Marcianus  Capella  flourished. 

476 

End  of  the  West- 
ern Empire, 

480 

Salvianus. — Cassiodorus  bom. 

485 

E^oclus  died. — ^Ammonius  the  son  of 
Hermias. — Hierocles. 

487 

« 

£neas  of  Qsza.  flourished. 

490| 

■ 

^arinus  died. 

1 
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A.  a 

Greek  Emperon. 

491  Anastasius. 

Marinus  succeeded  by  Isidorus. 

518 

Justin  I. 

w 

526 

Boethius  beheaded. 

527 

Justmian. 

529 

The    Schools    of    philosophy   closed  at 
Athens. 

533 

Philoponus  flourished. 

539 

Cassiodorus  retired  to  a  convent. 

549 

Damasdus  and  Simplicius  flourished. 

563 

Justinian  II. 

A 

575 

Tiberius  II. 

Cassiodorus  died. 

582 

Mauritius. 

602 

Phocas. 

604 

Gregory  the  Great  died. 

610 

Heraclius. 

622 

Flight  of  Mahomet 

636 

Isidorus  of  Seville  died. 

641 

Constantine   III. 

and  IV. 
Constans  II. 

668 

Constantine  Y. 

673 

The  Venerable  Bede  bom. 

685 

Justinus  II. 

694 

Leontius. 

698 

Tiberius  III. 

711 

Philippicus. 

713 

Anastasius  II. 

716 

Theodosius  III. 

717 

Leo   III.     Isau- 
ricus. 

735 

Bede  died. 

736 

Alcuin  bom. 

741 

Constant.  VI. 

753 

AlmanzouT      the 
Calif. 

754 

John  of  Damascus  died. 

776 

Rhabanus  Maums  bom. 

796 

Irene. 

Emperors  of  Ger- 
many. 

800 

Cbarlemagne. 

Haroun  al   Ras- 

Alkendi  flourished. 

chid. 

804 

Alcuin  died. 

814 

Louis  the  Pious. 

840 

Lothaire. 
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c. 


855 

856 

875 

877 

879 

880 

886 

887 

891 

899 

912 

919 

937 

954 

974 

980 

987 

999 

1002 

1003 

1020 

1025 

1034 

1036 

1039 

1042 

1055 

1056 

1060 

1072 

1079 

1080 

1089 

1091 

1092 


German  Emperon. 


LouiB  II« 

Charles  the  Bald. 
Louis  III. 

Charles  the  Fat. 

Amolphe. 

Louis  IV. 
Conrad. 

Henry  the  Fowler. 
Otho  the  Great. 

Otho  II. 

Otho  III. 

Henry  11. 

Conrad  IL 


Henry  III. 


Henry  IV. 


1096 
1100 

1107 
1109 

1114 

1117 
1118 
1120 


Henry  V. 


Rhabanus  died. 

J.  Scot  Erigena  came  to  France. 

Alfred  the  Great. 

Engena  died. 

Photius  died. 


Alfarabi  died. 

Avicenna  bom. 

Gerbert,  Sylvester  II  Pope. 

Sylvester  II,  died. 

Mich.  Const.  Pseilus  bom. 


Anselm  bom. 
Avicenna  died. 

Lanfranc  entered  the  convent  of  Bee. 
Hildebert  of  Lavardin  bom. 


Anselm  became  prior  of  Bee. 

P.  Damianus  died.     Algazel  bom. 

Abelard  bom. 

Berengarius  of  Tours  died. 

Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died. 

Bemard  of  Clairvaux  died. 

Roscellin  found  guilty  of  heresy  at  Sois- 

sons. 
Hugues  of  St.  Victor  bom. 
Pseilus  died  (later  ac.  to  some). 
Eustrachius  of  Nicaea. 


Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died. 

Alghazali  d.  at  Bagdad  (ac.  to  Hammer). 

AlanuB  of  Ryssel  bom. 

jAnselm  of  Laon  died. 

Abelard  taught  at  Paris. 

Abelard  became  a  monk  of  St.  Denis. 

William  of  Champeaux,  bp.  of  Chalons,  d. 
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1126 
1127 
1134 
1138 
1139 
1140 
1141 

1142 
1146 

1150 

1153 
1154 
1164 

1173 

1180 

J 190 
1193 

1198 
1203 
1205 


1206 
1209 

1214 
1217 

1218 
1221 
1224 
1234 
1236 

1245 
1247 

1248 


Gennan  Emperon. 


Lothaire. 


Conrad  III. 


Fred.  Barbarossa. 


Henry  VI. 


Otho  IV. 


Frederic  IL 


Algazel  died  at  Bagdad. 
Hildebert  died. 

Moses  Maimonides  bom. 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor  died. 
Gilbertus  Porretanus  became   bishop  of 

Poictiers. 
Abelard  died. 
Assembly  of  ecclesiastics  at  Paris  and 

Rheims  to  oppose  Gilbertus  Porretanus. 
Lombardus  wrote  his  Sentences. 
WDl.  of  Conches  died.  Rob.  Pulleyn  died. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  died.  « 

Gilbertus  Porretanus  died. 
Peter  Lombardus  and  Hugo  of  Amiens 

died. 
Richard  of  St.  Victor   and   Robert   of 

Melun  died. 
John  of  Salisbury  died.     Walter  of  St. 

Victor. 
Thophail  died. 
Albert    the    Ch:eat    bom,    according    to 

some. 

Alanus  of  Ryssel  died. 

Moses  Maimonides  and  Peter  of  Poictiers 

died. 
Albert  the  Great  bom,  according  to  others. 
Peter  of  Poictiers  and  Averroes  died. 
David  of  Dinant,   Amakic  of  Chartres 

died. 
Roger  Bacon  bom. 
Averroes  died,  according  to  others. 
Mich.  Scot  at  Toledo. 

Bonaventura  bom. 

Thomas  Aquinas  bom. 

Raymond  Lulli  bom. 

Albert  the  Great,  doctor  of  theology  at 
Paris. 

Alexander  of  Hales  died. 

Thomas  Aquinas  went  to  Paris.  JEgi- 
dius  Colonna  bom. 

Will,  of  Auvergne,  bishop  of  Paris,  died* 

Thomas  Aquinas  began  to  lecture  on  Lom- 
bardus. 
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1250 

» 

Peter  of  Ahano  bom. 

1251 

Conrad  IV. 

. 

1252 

Foundation  of  the  Sorbonne. 

1253 

Robert  Grosseteste  died. 

1254 

Niceph.  Blemmydes  flourished. 

1256 

Thorn.  Aquinas  became  Doctor  of  theologj. 

1264 

Vincent  of  Beauvais  died. 

1273 

Rodolphus  I. 

1274 

Thomas    Aquinas    died.       Bonaventara 

• 

died. 

1275 

J.  Duns  Scotus  and  Walter  Burleigh  bom. 

1277 

John  XXI.  (Petr.  Hispanus)  died. 

1280 

Adolphus  of  Nas- 

Albert  the  Great  died. 

1292 

sau* 

Roger  Bacon  died,  according  to  Wood. 

1293 

Albert  I. 

Henry  of  Ghent  died. 

1294 

Roger  Bacon  died,  according  to  some. 

1800 

Richard  of  Middleton  died. 

1308 

Henry  VII. 

J.  Duns  Scotus  died. 

1310 

Georgius  Pachymeres  died  about  this  tme. 

1314 

Louis  V. 

1315 

Raymond  Lulli  died. 

Franc.  Mayron  introduced  disputes  in  the 
Sorbonne. 

1316 

.Sgidius  Colonna  died. 
Peter  of  Abano  died. 

1322 

Occam  resisted  the  Pope. 

1323 

Hervay  (Hervwus  Natalis)  died. 

1325 

Franc.  Mayron  died.  . 

1330 

Occam  sought  the  protection  of  the  em- 
peror Louis. 

1332 

WOl.  Durand  of  Saint  Pour^ain,  died. 

Theodorus  Metochyta  died. 

1337 

Walter  Burleigh  died. 

1343 

Occam  died. 

1346 

Charles  IV. 

1347 

Occam  died,  according  to  others. 

1349 

Thomas    of    Bradwa^rdine    and    Robert 
Holcot  died. 

1350 

Peter  D'Ailly  bom. 

1357 

Thomas  of  Strasbourg  died. 

1358 

J.  Buridan  still  alive. 
Gregory  of  Rimini  died. 

1361 

J.  Tauler  died. 

1363 

J.  Gerson  bom. 

1374 

Petrarch  died. 

1379 

Wenceslaus. 
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1382 

1388 

1395 

1396 

1397 

1400 

1401 

1408 

1410 

1415 

1419 

1425 

14291 

1430 

1435 

1436 

1438 

1440 


1443 
1453 


Robert. 


Sigismund. 


Albert  II. 
Frederic  III. 


1455 

1457 
1462 
1463 
1464 


1467 
1471 
1472 
1473 

1478 
1480 
1481 
1483 
1484 
1485 
1486 


1489 


I'aking  of  Con- 
stantinople. 


Nic.  Oramus,  or  Oresmius  died. 

Thomas  a  Kempis  bom. 

Bessarion  and  George  of  Trebisond  bom. 

Marsilius  of  Inghen  died. 

Henry  of  Hesse  died. 


Nicolas  Cusanus  bom. 

Laur.  Valla  died. 

Mathseus  of  Cracow  died. 

Emmanuel  Chrysoloras  died. 

J.  Wessel  Gan^ort  bom. 

Peter  D'Ailly  died. 

J.  Gerson  died. 

Theodorus  Gaza  arrived  in  Italy. 

Marsilius  Ficinus  bom. 

Raymond  De  Sabunde  taught  at  Tou- 
louse. 

Georg.  Gemisth.  Pletho  and  Bessarion  re- 
paired to  Florence. 

Invention  of  Printing.  Foundation  of 
the  Platonic  Academy  at  Florence. 

Nicolas  De  Clemange  died. 

Rodolphus  Agricola  bom. 


Nicolas  v.  died.     Reuchlin  bom. 

JjSLxa.  Valla  died. 

P.  Pomponatius  bom. 

John  Picus  of  Mirandula  bom. 

Geo.  Scholarius  Gennadius  and  Nicolas 

Cusanus  died. 
Cosmo  De'  Medici  and  Pius  II.  died. 
Erasmus  bom. 
Thomas  a  Kempis  died. 
Bessarion  died. 

Persecution  of  the  Nominalists  at  Paris. 
Augustinus  Niphus  bom. 
Theodorus  Chiza  died. 
Thomas  More  bom. 
Franc.  Philelphus  died. 
Paulus  Jovius  bom. 
Jul.  CsBS.  Scaliger  bom. 
Rodolphus  Agricola  died. 
J.  Argyropulus  and  George  of  Trebisond 

died,  ac«  to  some. 
Agrippa  of  Nettesheim  bom. 
J.  Wessel  died,     i 
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1492 

Lorenzo  De'  Medici  died.    Lonin  Vives  b. 

1493 

Maximil.  I. 

Discovery  of  America. 
Hermolaus  Barbaras  died.    Theophrastns 
Paracelsus  bom. 

1494 

J.  Picus  of  Mirandiila  and  Angelas  Poll- 
tianus  died. 

1495 

Crabr.  Biel  died. 

1497 

Melancthon  bom. 

1499 

Marsilius  Ficinus  died. 

1500 

Dominicus  of  Flanders  died. 

1501 

Jerome  Cardan  bom. 

1508 

Bemardinos  Telesias  bom. 

1509 

Andr.  Csssalpinus  bom. 

1512 

Alex.  Achillinus  died. 

1515 

Petnis  Ramus  bom.    Macchiavelli  fl. 

1517 

Begimiiiig  of  the 
Refonnation. 

1520 

Charles  v. 

Fr.  Piccolomini  bom. 

1522 

J.  Reuchlin  died. 

1525 

P.  Pomponadus  died.     Fr.  Zorsi  fl. 

1527 

Nic.  Macchiavelli  died. 

1529 

Fr.  Patritius  bom. 

1532 

Ant.  Zimara  died.    Jac.  Zabarella  bom. 

1533 

J.  Fr.  Picus  of  Mirandula  killed. 
Nic.  Leonicus  died.     Val.   Weigel   and 
Montaigne  bom. 

1535 

H.  Cornel.  Agnppa  died.    Sir  T.  More 
beheaded. 

1536 

Erasmus  died.     Fi.  Zorzi  died. 

1537 

Jac.  Faber  died. 

1540 

Marius  Nizolius  and  L.  Yives  died. 
Institution  of  the  Jesuits. 

1541 

Theophr.  Paracelsus  died.    Chanon  bom. 

1542 

Oasp.  Contanni  died. 

1543 

Copemicus  died. 

1546 

Augustinus  Niphus  died. 

1547 

Jac.  Sadoletus  died.     Nic.  Taorellns  and 
Justin  Lipsins  bom. 

1552 

Paulus  Jovius  d.     Cses.  Cremoninus  b. 

1553 

Sim.  Porta  died. 

1555 

Ferdinand  I. 

1560 

Phil.  Melancthon  died. 

1561 

Franc.  Bacon  bom. 

1562 

Ant.  Talaeus  died.     Fr.  Sanches  bom. 

1564 

Maximil.  II. 

1568 

Thomas  Campanella  bom. 

1569 

» 
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1672 

1574 
1575 
1576 
1577 
1578 
1580 
1581 
1583 
1586 

1588 

1589 
1592 

1596 
1597 
1600 
1603 
1604 
1606 
1614 

1619 
1621 
1623 
1624 
1625 
1626 
1628 
1630 
1632 


1634 
1637 
1638 
1639 
1642 
1644 
1645 
1646 
1647 
1648 


Oennan  Bmperon. 


Rodolph  II. 


MatUiias. 
Ferdinand  II. 


Ferdinand  III. 


P.  Ramus  died.     Dan.  Sennert  bom. 

J.  Sepulveda  died. 

Robert  Fludd  bom. 

Jac.  Boehm  bom.  ' 

Jer.  Cardan  died. 

J.  B.  Van  Hebnont  bom. 

Berigard  bora.     Alex.  Piccolomini  died. 

Giordano  Bruno  quitted  Italy. 

Herbert  of  Cherbury  bom. 

Grotius  bora. 

Jac.  Schegk  died.  Luc.  Vanini  and  Le 
Vayer  bora. 

Beraardus  Telesius  b.     Th.  Hobbes  b. 

Val.  Weigel  died. 

Jac.  Zabarella  died. 

Mich.  De  Montaigne  died.  Gassendi  and 
Comenius  born. 

R.  Descartes  bora.     J.  Bodin  died. 

Fr.  Patritius  died. 

Giord.  Brano  burat. 

P.  Charron  and  And.  Csesalpinus  died. 

Fr.  Piccolomini  died. 

Nic.  Taurellus  and  Just.  Lipsius  died. 

Mart.  Schoock  bora.     Fr.  Suarez  died. 

Fr.  Merc.  Van  Hebnont  bora. 

L.  Vanini  burat. 

J.  Barclay  died. 

Blaise  Pascal  bora. 

Jac.  Boehm  died. 

Clauberg,  Greulinx,  and  Wittich  bora. 

Fr.  Bacon  died. 

Rud.  Goclenius  died. 

Huet  bora.     Cass.  Cremoninus  died. 

Fr.  Sanchez  died. 

Benedict  Spinoza,  J.  Locke,  Sily.  Regn, 
Sara.  Pufendorf,  and  Rich.  Cumber- 
land born. 

B.  Becker  bora. 

Dan.  Sennert  and  Rob.  Fludd  died. 

Nic.  Malebranche  bora. 

Th.  Campanella  died. 

Galileo  died.     Newton  bora. 

J.  Bapt.  Van  Helmont  died. 

Grrotius  died. 

Leibnitz  and  Poiret  bora. 

Bayle  bora. 

Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  Mersenne  died. 
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Scioppius  died.. 

1649 

1650 

Descartes  died. 

1651 

William  of  Tschinihausen  bom. 

1654 

J.  Selden  died. 

1655 

Grassendi  died.     Chr.  Thomasius  bom. 

1657 

Leopold  I. 

1659 

Adr.  Heerebord  died.     WbUaston  bora. 

1662 

Blaise  Pascal  died. 

1663 

Berigard  died. 

1665 

J.  Clauberg  and  Mart.  Schoock  died. 

1666 

J.  De  Silhon  died. 

1669 

Greulinx  and  J.  Coccejus  died. 

1670 

Sorbi^re  died. 

1671 

Comenius  died.      Ant.  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury bom. 

1672 

Le  Vayer  died. 

1675 

Sam.  Clarke  bom. 

1676 

M.  Yon  Kronland  and  Voetius  died. 

1677 

Ben.  Spinoza  died.     Th.  Gale,  Fr.  Glis- 
son,  and  Harrington  died. 

1679 

Chr.  Wolf  bom.      Jer.   Himhaym   and 
Hobbes  died. 

1680 

Jos.  Glanville  and  La  Rochefoucauld  died. 

1684 

Berkeley  bom.     Jac.  Thomasius  died. 

1685 

Lamb.  Veltihuysen  died. 

1687 

Henr.  More  and  V\ittich  died. 

1688 

Cudworth  and  Parker  died. 

1694 

Ant.  Amault  and  Sam.  Pufendorf  died. 
Fr.  Hutcheson  and  Voltaire  bom. 

1695 

Nicole  died. 

1698 

Balthas.  Becker  and  J.  Pordage  died. 

1699 

Fr.  Merc.  Van  Helmont  died. 

1704 

J.  Locke  and  Bossuet  died. 

1705 

Joseph  I. 

J.  Ray  died. 

1706 

Bayle  died. 

1707 

Silv.  Regis  died. 

1708 

Tschimhausen  and  Jacquelot  died. 

1711 

Hume  bom. 

1712 

Crusius  and  Rousseau  bom. 

1713 

Charles  VI. 

Ant.  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  died. 

1715 

• 

Malebranche  died.     Condillac  and  Hel- 

vetius  bom. 
GeUert  bom. 

1716 

Leibnitz  died. 

1718 

M.  Aug.  Fardella  died. 

1719 

P.  Poiret  and  Rich.  Cumberland  died. 

1720 

Bonnet  bom. 
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1721 

Eluet  died. 

1722 

BonlainyiUiers  died. 

1723 

Ad.  Smith  bom. 

1724 

WoUaston  died.     Kant  bom. 

1727 

Newton  died. 

1728 

Chr.  Thomasius  and  Thiimmig  died. 

1729 

Sam.  Clarke,  Collins,  Gnndling,  and  Fr. 

Buddeus  died. 
And.  Rudiger  died. 

1731 

J.  Priestley  bom.     Mandeville  died. 

1733 

W.  Derham  died. 

1735 

Le  Clerc  died. 

1736 

Charles  VII. 

1740 

Frederic  II.  King 
of  Prussia. 

1742 

Garve  bom. 

1743 

Jacobi  bom. 

1744 

Baptist  Vico  and  Joachim  Lange  died. 
Platner  bom. 

1745 

Francis  I. 

1747 

Fr.  Hutcheson  died. 

1748 

De  Crouzaz  and  Bourlamaqui  died* 

1750 

Bilfinger  died. 

1751 

La  Mettrie  died. 

1752 

Hansch  died. 

1754 

Berkeley  and  Christ.  Wolf  died. 

1755 

Montesquieu  died. 

1756 

1757 

David  Hartley  died. 

1758 

Ch.  Reinhold  bom. 

1759 

Maupertuis  died. 

1762 

Alex.  Baumgarten  died.     Fichte  bom. 

1765 

Joseph  II. 

Herm.  Sam.  Reimarus  died. 

1766 

Thomas  Abbt  and  G  ottsched  died. 

1769 

Gellert  died. 

1770 

Winckler,  D*Argens,  and  Formey  died. 

1771 

Helvetius  died. 

1772 

. 

J.  Ulr.  Cramer  died. 

1774 

Quesnay  died. 

1775 

Cmsius  and  Walch  died.   Schelling  bom. 

1776 

Hume  died. 

1777 

Meier  and  Tiambert  died. 

1778 

Voltaire  and  Rousseau  died. 

177S 

Sulzer  died. 

178C 

I 

Condillac  and  Batteux  died. 

1781 

Emesti  and  Lessing  died. 

1782 

} 

1 

Henry  Home  and  IseUn  died. 
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D'Alemhert  died. 

1783 

1784 

Diderot  died. 

1785 

BaomeisteT  and  De  liably  died. 

1786 

Mendelssohn  died. 

1788 

Hamann  and  Filangieri  died. 

1789 

French   Revolu- 

tion. 

1790 

Leopold  II. 

A.  Smith,  F.  Hemsterhuys  and  Basedow  d. 

1791 

Rich.  Price,  Danes,  and  Nettelhladt  died. 

1792 

Francis  II. 

1793 

Bonnet,  Moritz,  and  Beccaxia  died. 

1796 

Th.  Reid  died. 

1798 

Garve  died.                                                        j 

1800 

Sol.  Maimon  died.                                             | 

1801 

Heidenreich  and  Jrving  died.                             1 

1802 

Rnp:el  died. 

1803 

J.  Beatde  and  Herder  died. 

1804 

Kant,  Jos.  Priestley,  and  Saint-Maitin  d. 

1806 

Tiedemann  died. 

1808 

Bardili  died. 

1809 

J.   A.   Eherhard,  Steinbart,  and  Thos. 
Payne  died. 

1812 

K.  Chr.  E.  Schmid  died. 

1813 

Jo.  A.  H.  Ulrich  died. 

1814 

Fichte  died. 

1816 

Ferguson  died. 

1817 

De  Dalberg  died. 

1818 

Platner  and  Campe  died. 

1819 

Jacobi  and  Solger  died. 

1820 

Wyttenbach  and  Klein  died. 

1821 

Feder  and  Bnhle  died.                                        , 

1822 

Eschenmayer  died. 

1823 

Reinhold  and  Maass  died. 

1828 

D.  Stewart  and  Bonterwek  died. 
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Abano,  Peter,  251. 
Abbt,  Thos.  369. 
Abelanl,  Peter,  229. 
Abicht,  J.  H.  416,  457. 
Academies,  Ancient,  110 — 119. 

New,  119—151. 

Platonic,    at    Florence, 

267. 
Acbenwall,  Gottfd.  365. 
Acbillinus,  Alex.  275. 
Acontius,  Jac.  264. 
Adelung,  J.  C.  20. 
Adrastuf ,  168. 
^desius,  198. 
^gidius  Colonna,  246, 249. 
^neas  of  Gaza,  199. 
iEnesidemtis,  see  Sehulte,  173. 
^schines,  Socratic,  97. 
Agricola,  Rudolpb,  263. 
Agrippa  tbe  Sceptic,  174. 

of  Nettesbeim,  264,  270. 

Akibba,  Rabbi,  182. 

AUin  de  Ryssel,  231. 
Albert  tbe  Great,  241. 

Alberti,  Valen.  305,  319,  350. 

Albinus,  171. 

Alcinotts,  171. 

Alcmaeon,  68. 

Alcuin,  216, 224. 

D'Alembert,  339. 

Alexander  AcbUlinus,  275. 

of  iEg»,  168. 

of  Aphrodisias,  168. 

of  Hales,  232. 

Alesandritts> 


Alfarabi,  236. 

Algazel,  237. 

Alison.  385. 

Alix,  470. 

Amafanios,  163.  • 

Amalric,  or  Amauric  de  Bene,  232. 

Amelias,  195. 

Ammonius,  202. 

Saccas,  186. 

of  Alexandria,  tbe  Peri- 


Alexandrians,  see  Ntw  Platonistt. 
Alexandrists,  273. 
Alexinus,  106. 
Alkendi,  236. 


patetic,  169, 186. 
Anaxagoras,  82. 
Anaxarcbus  of  Abdera,  81. 
Anaxilaus,  170. 
Anaximander,  60. 
Anaximenes,  61. 
Ancillon.(Fatber),  25,  359. 

F.  461,  316. 

Andres  Antonius,  249. 

Valent.  272. 

Andala,  322. 
Andronicus,  168. 
Aneponymus,  Geo.  123,  233. 
Anniceris,  103. 
Anselm  of  Canterbury,  226. 

of  Laon,  226. 

Antiocbus,  154. 

Antipater  of  Sidon,  143, 154. 

Antistbenes,  99. 

Antoninus,  M.  Aurel.  166. 

Apollodonis,  140. 

ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  169. 

Apono,  Pet.  ab,  251. 

Apuleius,  Luc.  171. 

Arabians,  234.     Sects  of    Arabian 
Pbilosopbers,  238. 

Arcbelaus  of  Miletus,  84. 

Arcbytas  of  Tarcntum,  69. 

Arete,  101. 
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D'Argens,  Marq.  349. 
Argyropulus,  J.  262. 
Aristsos  of  Croto,  68. 
Aristeas,  179. 
Aiistippns,  98,  101. 

Metrodidactns,  101. 

AristoofCeos,  133. 

Aristobolus  the  Peripatetic,  179. 

Aristocles,  168. 

Aristotk,  106. 

's    Woikt,    122,   215,   241, 

273. 
Ariatotelians,  school  of  Aristotle,  see 

PeripaUtia* 
Aristozenus,  132. 
Aicesilaus,  152,  108. 
Amanld,  AnL  320,  330,  346. 
Amobius,  205. 
Arnold  of  VUla  Nom,  251. 
Arrian,  166. 
Asclepiades,  202. 
Asdepigenia,  202. 
Asclepiodotus,  202. 
Assariah,  or  Fatalisti,  239. 
Ast,  Fred.  21,  50,  56,  109,  451. 
Athenagoras,  207. 
Athenodonu  of  Tarsus,  165. 
Atomistic  Philosophy,  50,  58,   78. 

Epicur.  138,  302. 

Atticos,  T.  PomponioB,  163. 
Attic  Philosophy,  90. 
Atticos  the  Platonist,  186. 
Anfidius,  Bassos,  163. 
Aogostine,  St.  213,  205. 
Augostinus  Niphoa,  274. 
Averroes,  237. 
Ayerroists,  273. 
Avicenna,  236. 
Aziothea,  118. 
Axais,  469. 

Baader,  Franz.  413,  414,  450. 
Bachmann,  Fr.  2,  10,  22,  452. 
Bacon,  Fran.  295,  280,  292. 

,  Roger,  249. 

Baier,  J.  313. 
Baldinotti,  Ces.  470. 


Barbeyrac,  J.  26,  211,  351. 

Barclay,  John,  296. 

Bardisanes,  184. 

BardUi,  Christ.  God.  26,  €9,    274, 

456. 
Basedow,  J.  Bernh.  394,  398. 
Basilides  the  Epicurean,  140. 

the  Stoic,  165. 

the  Gnostic,  184. 

Basso,  Sebast  302,  124. 

Bassos  Anfidios,  163. 

Batteux,  Ch.  386, 398,  26,  69,  83, 

101, 136. 
Baomeister,  Fr.  Chr.  377,  360. 
Baumgarten,  Alez.  Gottl.  377,  369. 

,  Crosins,  159,  228. 

Bayle,  Pierre,  348, 17,  19,  314,  343. 
Beattie,  James,  382,  339. 
Beaosobre,  184,  393. 
Beccaria,  M.  di,  470. 
Beck,  Jac.  Sig.  415.  423,  424,  426. 
Becker,  320,  321,  314. 
Bede  the  Venerable,  216. 
Ben  David,  Lar.  49,  415,  418. 
Beneke,  F.  £.  467. 
Bentham,  Jerem.  468. 
Beienger  of  Tours,  225. 
Berg,  Franz.  457. 
Berger,  Imman.  25. 
,  J.  E.  467. 
Berigaid,  CI.  G.  de,  302,  277. 
Berkeley,  Ge.  344,  345, 346. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaoz,  232. 
Berosus,  46. 
Beasarion,  263. 
Bias,  see  Seven  Sages. 
Biel,  Gab.  255. 

Bilfinger,  G.  Bern.  376, 42, 359,362. 
Bio  of  Boiysthenis,  102. 
Blasche,  B.  H.  451. 
Blemmydes,  Niceph.  233,  123. 
Bluet,  346. 
Bodin,  John,  280. 
Bodmer,  W.  R.389. 
Boeckh,  66,  69,  110,  116. 
Bockshammer,  G.  F.  467. 
Bohm,  Jac.  312,  333. 
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Boethitts,  208,  215. 

,Dan.  2, 13,  92,  167. 

Boetie,  £U.  la,  290. 
Bonaventura,  John,  243. 
Bonnet,  339,  379,  387. 
Bonstellen,  Ch.  470. 
Born,  G.  415. 
Bosch,  419. 
Bossftet,  347. 
Boulainyillien,  328,  323. 
Bouterwek,  58,  178,  185,  402,  453, 

455. 
Brahmins,  41. 
Bradwardine,  see  Tliomat, 
Brandis,  Christ.  Aug.  2, 65,  70, 121. 
Bredenbnrg,  328. 
Bromley,  Thos.  333. 
Brown,  Pet.  338. 
Bmcker,  17,   18,  20,  21,  27,  72, 

104,  112,  133,  146. 
Bruno,  Giov.  283, 277. 
Bryso,  or  Diyso,  107. 
Buchner,  452. 
Buddeus,  S.  F.  865,  18,  26,  27,  48, 

53,  141,  147,  167, 372. 
Buhle,  J.  Gott.  20,  22,  27,  70,  120, 

121,  128,  235,  417. 
Biilfinger,  see  BUfinger. 
Buonafede,  App.  20,  22. 
Buridan,  John,  254. 
Burigny,  169, 200. 
Burke,  £d.  385. 
Burlamaqui,  J.  J.  391. 
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